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The Planters’ Chronicle. 


RECOGNISED U THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE U. P. A. S. 1., INCORPORATED, 


VoL. VIII. No. 1.] January 4, 1913. [Price As. 8. 


THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(iNCOUPORATBD.) 

Contents. 

The Managing Editor presents his compliments to all readers of the 
Planters' Chronicle and wishes them a Prosperous New Year. 

A very interesting article is contributed by the Planting Expert, giving 
his impressions of his visit to Messrs. Matheson & Co*s Rubber Estates 
which by the kind permission of Mr. Mahon we are able to publish. It is 
important that the Planting Expert advises the use of cuttings by selection 
rather than seed, as being more likely to secure trueness to type especially 
in a tree so variable in yield as the CearA. The whole article is of practical 
value and guidance to Rubber planters. 

A short report from the Bababudin Planters' Association is published 
and a short continuation of Nilgiri notes, and it is pleasant to note in the 
latter that the coffee so far cur^ is better than that of last year. For those 
intending to experiment with Robusta Coffea the article on it will prove 
interesting. The yield appears very good, but this may be a question of 
climate, and it does not do to be too sanguine, and it is to be regretted that 
it has not been found immune from disease. 

Only a short notice could be taken of the New York Rubber Exposition 
—the pages of The India Rubber World being literally crammed with 
matters of ab^rbing interest. But it been thought advisable to once 
again warn Rubber Planters of the possible advent of Synthetic Rubber in 
the future. The laying of that bug bear largely lies in their own hands. 

The Chairman has nominated the Hon'ble Mr. Barber to represent this 
Association before the Commission now sitting in Madras. 

During the Christmas Holidays a. fAte had been held in^he Cubbon 
. Park, and one of the most interesthag b^ths was that erected by Mr. Krum- 
blegel, Economic Botanist to the C^vernment of Mysore, which contained 
Rubber Exhibits, rubber trees in the process of being tapped and rubber 
knives^ &c. We believe it would be a good thing to have permanent cases 
in the offices of the Association. Many people have asked the Secretary 
where these can be seen, and he hopes to secure the support this year of all 
planters. 
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Soientiflo Offloer’s Papersi 

CXIV—Ceara Rubber in Coorg, 

During my recent visit in Coorg in connection with the assumption of 
his duties by the Scientific Assistant I was enabled by the courtesy of Mr. 
Mahon to inspect the Ceara Rubber in South Coorg and see the progress 
that had been made with this industry. 

The following is an extract from a report 1 wrote for Messrs. Matheson 
& Co., as a result of this visit which Mr. Mahon has given me permission to 
publish for the benefit of those who are interested in Ceara Rubber in other 
planting districts 

I have been re-reading what I have written from time to timp in the 
Planters' Chronicle about Ceara Rubber. I would like to say at the 
outset how delighted I am with the work that has been done on the estates 
and the spirit in which this new industry is being studied. My original 
opinion as stated in my report on my first visit to Coorg that, ‘ I saw no 
reason to suppose that this industry will prove anything but satisfactory in 
the district * has been amply justified in the light of the work done upon it. 

Cultivation and Manuring. 

In that report also I said, ‘ It must be remembered that this, like other 
crops, will respond to good soil and good cultivation.’; and again in a 
lecture delivered at Yercaud in 1910. ‘ Ceard Rubber will respond to good 
land and good cultivation just as much as coffee or any other crops; and if 
it is to be grown seriously every attention should be paid to this.* When 
considering the results already obtained allowance must be made for the 
fact that the large majority of the Ceara Rubber now being tapped, if not 
all of it, has been badly neglected. It was planted in poor land for the 
most part and then allowed to take care of itself. Now that it has been 
proved beyond dispute that as far as South Coorg is concerned this is a 
paying crop, future plantations should receive just as much care as coffee 
or Para rubber receive, they should be planted in as good land as possible, 
cultivated, kept free from grass and noxious weeds, and manured if neces¬ 
sary ^ If this is done, more even clearings will be obtained as well as larger 
trees. The evenness of a clearing is an important factor in rubber culti¬ 
vation, because when the tapping stage is reached 90% or more of the trees 
can be tapped, making the tasks more easy to arrange for the tappers, and 
generally facilitating the field arrangements and reducing the cost of pro¬ 
duction. So important is this factor to my mind that I consider it is 
better for a clearing to be a year behind in growth but even, than 
for it to make a remarkably rapid but uneven growth. This being so I 
wish to suggest that it would be well to examine clearings annually after 
they are 18 months old and fork round, and manure all backward and 
small trees with the idea of making them catch up their bigger neighbours, 
and to aim at getting an even clearing before manuring it as a whole. 

^ Tapping. 

I was intensely interested in the field results shown and the arguments 
brought forward by the two schools of tappings which are existant. For 
my part I favour the herring-bone-paring school, despite the fact that I 
originally advocated vertical tapping, I object to the vertical tapping as at 
present carried out for the following reasons. As I understood the 
matter it was admitted by those who were adopting the vertical tapping sys¬ 
tem that the cambium was being removed at each cut, and it was argued 
thar unless this was done a small yield of latex only could be obtained 
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and that despite the removal of the cambium the wounds healed over satis¬ 
factorily if the exposed wood was treated with Jodelite. Trees were dis¬ 
played to prove this fact and no doubt they proved it satisfactorily. There¬ 
fore, the argument ran, why not remove the cambium and get the yield ? 

My objection is this. When dealing with a 24 inch girth tree, 6 
inches of bark and cambium are removed, and as proved by experience the 
wound thus made will heal over from the edges^ like any other wound 
and it will take about 2 years to do so. But suppose the tree was 48 
inches in girth as it will be in a few years time. Then one foot of bark and 
cambium will be removed in each season’s tapping and the bigger the tree 
the bigger the wound will be. Nowit will take about 4 years for a foot 
wound to completely heal and by that time you will be ready to tap on to 
the renewed bark and the state of affairs will be one quarter of the tree 
just healed up, one quarter nearly healed up, one quarter about half healed 
up and one quarter open wound. Now the latex is a store of plant food 
and it must be drawn up to heal wounds and a tree in the condition ju‘^t 
described will have a decreased latex supply and a low vitality and it is 
obvious that the bigger the tree the worse the conditions will bo. 

That is my line of argument against the present system. I am per¬ 
fectly ready to admit that the final proof is the practical one in the field, 
but I shouldJike the * vertical-tapping-remove-the-cambium’ school to very 
carefully think about my line of argument. Another thing I heard said was 
that Ceara will grow so quickly that it docs not matter about killing the 
trees, in fact it is possibly the best way of using them to tap them to death 
and replant. But are we certain that we could replant successfully ? The 
land might become Ceara sick, and disease, especially root disease, might 
get in, due to stumps and roots in the soil however carefully we might try to 
remove them. 

Therefore, I consider it is best to tap lightly, avoiding touching the 
cambium so that the wounds heal rapidly behind the knife all over the 
surface and not from the edges, as they do in the herring bone system. If 
the vertical system is adopted the cambium should not be cut. This will 
reduce the yield but I think increased yield should be obtained by other 
methods, namely by manuring and seleption. 

I have one other criticism to offer with regard to the herring bone 
tapping as I saw it both on Ceara and Hevea, and that is that insufficient 
attention was being paid to keeping the daily tapping lines parallel. I would 
call attention to what was said about this important point in the Chronicle^ 
Vol. VI, p. 283 and there is no need for me to repeat here what was said 
there. A good practical way of helping the tappers to keep the right angle 
is to make light guide lines at one inch interval down the tree. These not 
only acts as guides but also allow the Superintendent to get a rapid idea 
of how many cuts per inch the tappers are making. A minimum of 18 
should be insisted on and 20 aimed at. 

One other suggestion about tapping. I understood that about 6i% of 
scrap was obtained and I think this could be reduced. It appeared to me 
from what I saw in the field that the latex did not run down the cuts very 
freely and was apt to coagulate in them a great deal too much. I would 
suggest that some experimental work be done with starting the latex ffowing 
with water (or better still ammonia) as is done in the case of Hevea tapping. 
I think this would reduce scrap and consequently increase the yield of high 
grade'rubber. 
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Selection. 

On several oocasions 1 have pointed out that Ceard Is a very variable 
tree as regards yield of latex and rubber. In the lecture referred to above 
I said “ In a plantation of Ceard you will probably find a very great 
variability between individual trees both in appearance and in yield of latex. 
While some trees give a good yield others give hardly any. Those of you 
who intend to extend your cultivation of Ceard should test your existing 
trees by experimental tapping and when you find a really good one, break it 
up into cuttings and plant your new clearings with these. These will give 
trees true to type, while seed will not come true owing to the natural cross 
fertilisation which goes on between the bad and good trees.” (P. C. Vol. V. 
p. 199). 

It is along these lines that 1 would suggest increased latex yield should 
be obtained rather than by severe tapping. This work has been begun at 
Margolly where there is a good clearing planted with cuttings from selected 
trees. When this comes to maturity the best tree in it should be again 
selected and cuttings planted from this and so on. In this work there are 
two points to be noted, I think, first that a tree which gives a big latex flow 
is not necessarily the best rubber yielder and so selection should be made 
for rubber yield and not latex yield only; secondly in planting cuttings a 
sucker should be obtained from as near the ground as possible and the 
stump (original cutting) should be trimmed and treated with Jodelite so as 
to prevent any rotting back or open wound until a good root system is 
established. 

In my opinion all future planting of Ceard should be from selected trees 
and if seed is used it should be taken only from selected trees of known high 
rubber yield, and a process of selection should be rigidly carried out. 

Thinning out. 

Much of the existing rubber is planted too closely and as the trees grow 
older and increase in size it will be necessary to thin them out. This thin* 
ning should be done, in my opinion, by taking out first all the small over¬ 
shaded trees, and then by removing poor yielders, &c. This will leave the 
trees irregularly spaced, but I do not think that that matters. If every 
other tree, or every other line of trees, are taken out, many of the best trees 
are sacrificed while bad ones are left. 

Manufacture. 

With the present machinery this appears to be excellent and I have no 
suggestions to make. A line of research is, I think, to discover exactly how 
much to roll and wash the rubber to remove the maximum amount of resin 
and yet retain the strength of the rubber. Over washing and rolling is said 
to reduce the value, but this needs investigation. 

The question of smoking is still an unsolved process. Does smoking 
improve the quality of the rubber as such, or does it merely improve the 
keeping quality, or it does it only act as a disinfectant? If the latter 
probably there are less costly and more easily manipulated disinfectants 
than smoke. These are questions to be answered and they appear to be 
problems which the Scientific Assistant for Coorg might legitimately be 
^ked to studv. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

planning Bxp$r$$ 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Bababudin Planters’ Assooition. 

Proceedings of a Quarterly General Meeting held at Chikmagalur^ 
on December 21s^ 1912. 

Present: —Messrs. A, B. Boyd, (President), Allardice, Hugonin, Kerr 
Lovett, H. Watson and Kirwan, (Honorary Secretary). 

Visitors:—M essrs. C. Vasudeva Rao, (Honorary Secretary, Chick- 
magalur, P, A.„) J. Hugonin, G. More, D. W. Meppen, G. 
Rose. 

The notice calling the meeting was read. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed. 

“ That this Association has heard with great regret of the death of 
Mr. Delayai Devaraj Urs, who was for some time a most popular Deputy 
Commissioner of this District, and accords a cordial vote of sympathy with 
his widow and family.** 

(1.) Letter from the President of the Kadur District Board announ¬ 
cing the sanction of the Santavefi Sunday Dispensary was read. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write the President of the 
District Board and the P. M. O. thanking them for having sanctioned the 
Dispensary and to ask when it would be opened. 

(2-) Correspondence from the Honorary Secretary, C, of M. P. A. 
was explained to the meeting. It was decided that all matters in connec¬ 
tion with the re-arrangement of Subscriptions and Laboratory for the 
Scientific Assistant, should be left to the Association*s representatives. 

(3.) Read letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. re Customs Duty on 
Plantation Machinery. 

Members having pointed out that they were charged duty on Estate 
Tools, etc., it was resolved that:— 

“ The opinion of the Meeting is that all agricultural machinery and 
implements should be allowed into the country Duty Free.** 

(4.) Read letter from the Traffic Manager, M, and S. M, Ry,, granting 
the concession asked for on manure from Dharwar to Birur, Kadur and 
Tarikery. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write and thank the Traffic 
Manager for granting the concession. 

5. Registration Scheme, —^The opinion of the Meeting is that we are 
glad to hear some scheme has been proposed and we have no suggestions 
to offer. 


6. Proposed Toll-gate on Bababudin Hill Road. 

Read letter from the District Board, and enclosure from the ^eretary 
proposing to established a Toll-gate on this road. 

Mr.X. Vasudeva Rao, Honorary Secretary of the Chikmagalur P. A* 
ltddressed the meeting, giving the views of his association on the matter. 
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After some discussion it was decided to appoint a committee of three; 
Messrs. Hugonin, Lovett and Oliver to act in co-operation which the 
Chihrnagalur P. A., the Chikmagalur Municipality, and the Kadur District 
Board, in opposing the institution of this Toll-gate. 

It was further resolved to support the representation of the member 
for Chikmagalur to the Mysore Kepresentative Assembly in his request to 
the Dewan that the enquiry might be held into the expenditure of the money 
allotted for roads, which was promised by the Dewan by the following 
resolution. 

That in the opinion of this Meeting if the money allotted for roads in 
this district were spent on the roads, they would not be in their present 
deplorable condition and that Government is asked to enquire into the 
matter.” 

With the usual vote of thanks the meeting terminated. 

(Signed). N. G. B. KIRWAN, 

Houy, Secretary. 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE. 

Agriculture in 1911-12. 

The coffee industry is dying out, as planters prefer the quicker and 
surer returns obtained from cotton and tobacco. Although the area devoted 
to coffee in 1911-12 was only 4,332 acres, compared with 5»629 acres in the 
previous year, yet owing largely to the plentiful and early rains, the crop 
amounted to 796,304 lbs., valued locally at jC 16,381, about double the pre¬ 
vious year’s figures. On account of drought it is anticipated that very little 
coffee will be exported from the 1912-13 crop, and the acreage of the crop 
following will probably be very much smaller. 

The cultivation of rubber is still more or less in the experimental .stage. 
The exports during 1911-12 amounted to 59,471 lbs. valued locally at 
10,659 ; this is a decrease of 1,505 on the previous year, and is attributed 
to fewer people engaging in the collection of wild rubber and to the scarcity 
of labour in West Nyasa. The actual area under cultivated rubber shows 
an increase of about 1,500 acres, but the greater proportion is not yet ready 
for tapping .—The Board of Trade Journal. 


MEXICO. 

Coffee Crop. 

With reference to the the notice on p. 36 of the Board of Trade 
Journal of ird October, relative to coffee production in Mexico, the Acting 
British Consul-General at Mexico City (Mr. R. C. E. Milne) reports, under 
date 19th October, that the last coffee crop probably amounted to about 
375,000 quintals (quintal=10r4 lbs.); the official figures are not yet 
published, but the Acting Consul-General is informed that in any event the 
total will not reach 400,000 quintals. 

The first two flowerings last season in nearly all parts of the Republic 
were lost on account of a drought which followed the frost, and although the 
last flowering was an abundant one, it is stated to be insufficient to make up 
for previous losses. 

The coming crop is not expected to be a good one, but at the lime of 
writing (19th October) it was too early to forecast the prospects,— The 
Board of Trade Jonrnah 
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NILGIRI NOTES. 

Weather ,—To continue from the last notes showery weather continued 
up to end of November, but the first two weeks of December were fine. Then 
fol’owed a week of thick mist, but not much rain. Since then it has been 
quite fine, very keen sun in the day with cold and even frosty nights. 

Tea production is quiescent, and most estates have done a good pro¬ 
portion of their pruning. 

Cojfee crops have been coming in with a rush, and even high elevation 
estates have gathered over half the crop on the trees in spite of their late 
start. Many of the expected yields will not be realized though, but why it 
is difficult to say, as it has been a good “ setting” season. Prices locally 
have declined about Rs.2 per cwt., but the outturn of the little that has 
been cured is better than last year. 

The Experimental Plot ,—It was interesting to read Mr. Anstcad’s 
vigorous defence regarding this, and gratifying to learn that all is well. The 
best thing to be done now is to let “ well ” alone, and to forget all about it 
for a few years, by which time it is possible that some tangible results will 
be evolved from the work carried on there. 

Labour ,—Another year is closing with still nothing done in this direc¬ 
tion. Can anyone prophesy better prospects by the end of 1913? The 
following nonsense riddle was propounded to me the other day by a friend. 
1 am sorry for him, but is it an omen ?:— 

“ When will the Fingerprint ? ” 

“ When Maistries (May’s Trees) brighten the coolie (cool eye).” 

28th December, 1912. 


Rubber. 

For several years past experiments have been carried out at Hencrat* 
goda with a view to determining the effect of tapping trees at various 
intervals. The results of experiments during 1911 and the first two months 
of 1912 are discussed by R. H. Lock iwTrop, AgWe. (1912, 38, 385). As 
already mentioned in this Bulletin (1911, 9,406) the yield per tapping 
increases with the interval between successive tappings up to an interval of 
four days, and remains high up to an interval of nine days. The later 
experiments show that the longer the trees are tapped the greater becomes 
this difference in yield. . During January and February of this year 
trees tapped at intervals of five, six and a half, and eight days each 
yielded a larger amount of rubber from twelve, ten, and eight tappings 
respectively than trees tapped at intervals of two and a half and four days 
from twenty-four and twenty*seven tappings respectively. Expressed as 
yields per acre, that of 1911 shows an increase over the average yield for 
1909-10 in every instance, but the increase is much greater in the case of 
trees tapped at longer intervals, and ranges from 55 per cent, in the case 
of trees tapped at six and a half days’ interval to 59 per cent, in the case 
of those tapped at an interval of five days. According to the figures at 
present available an interval of six and a half days appears likely to give 
the best final result, trees tapped in this manner giving the highest total 
yield in the first two months of 1912. Dr. Lock thinks that the facts so 
far iivailable point to the desirability of increasing the interval at present in 
vo^ue between successive tappings.— Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 
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COFFBE. 


Robusta Coffiee« 

\Continued^ 

Topping and Pruning .—Young plants of C. robusta have a strong 
tendency to form primary branches, thus becoming too tall for plantation 
purposes. It is therefore necessary to top the plants at an early stage, the 
process being best carried out when they are about eighteen months old; 
the stems should be cut back to a height of 8 feet. The plants reach their 
full development in about three years, the topping resulting in the formation 
of secondary branches, which are not markedly inferior to the primary 
shoots in their yield of berries. A drawback to the practice of topping is 
the formation of suckers at the top of the stem, and these must be removed 
regularly. It should also be noted that in young plants freely exposed to 
the sun there is an increased formation of secondary branches. The 
pruning required is less than in the case of Liberian coffee, but it should be 
commenced earlier. Injuries received during weeding also cause the pro¬ 
duction of new shoots near the base of young plants, and, as mentioned 
above, such shoots must at once be removed. The heavy pruning adopted 
for Liberian coffee is to be avoided in the case of Robusta coffee when 
grown as a catch-crop with rubber, since under such circumstances the life 
of the coflee as a crop is limited to a few years, and the removal of a large 
proportion of the branches would seriously affect the total yield. Gallagher 
recommends that all pruning should be done with a sharp knife, and not by 
plucking. 

Yield, —C. robusta first comes into flower about ^ year after planting 
out, though shorter periods have been noted in plantations in Sumatra. As 
in the case of Liberian coffee, flowering continues more or less regularly all 
the year round, but the maximum production of berries occurs during the 
dry season. It is stated that practically all the flowers set fruit, exceptions 
occurring among the first flowers formed by the plant, and also sometimes 
during the wet season. The time required for the ripening of the fruits 
after flowering is about nine months; the first harvest may therefore be 
looked for within two years of the establishment of the plantation. The ripe 
berries remain on the trees for three or four weeks, and a monthly picking is 
necessary. 

One of the most attractive features of Robusta coffee is the heavy yield. 
Statistics on this point have been collected by Cramer in reference to 
permanent plantations in Java, where the coffee was grown under shade. 
On an estate where the trees were planted quincuncially, 12 feet by 12 feet, 
the following yields were obtained:— 


Year. 

1905 ... 

1906 ... 

1907 ... 

1908 ... 

1909 ... 


Age of Coffee. 
Years. 

2 

... 3 

••• 4 

... 5 

6 


Yield. 

Cwt per acre. 
1-5 
5*5 
iro 

15‘0 
21'0—24*0 


On another estate the coffee was set out at 10 feet by 10 feet, quinenn- 
daily, with a nutmeg tree in the place of every ninth coffee plant, and the 
yield was as follows:— 
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Age of Coffee. Yield.. 


Year. 

Years. 

Cwt. per acre. 

1906 ... 

2 

1*5 

1907 ... 

3 

ro ( ? 10*5) 

1908 ... 

4 

17*0 

1909 ... 

5 

17*0 

The returns of a Java 

estate planted out at 10 feet by 10 feet with 45 

trees taking the place of nutmegs, giving a total of 290 coffee plants per acre, 
are quoted by Gallagher :— 

Yield per acre. 

Age. Pikuls, Cwt. 

2nd year 

... ... 

1 - 1*2 

3rd „ 

... ... 

6 -- 7*1 

4th „ 

... ... 

14 16*6 

5th „ 

... 

14 16*6 


It should be borne in mind, however, that local conditions may have a 
profound effect on the yield of the plant. It is stated, for instance, that in 
Singapore the yield of Kobusta coffee is less than that of Liberian or even 
of Arabian coffee. 

Robusta Coffee as a Catch-crop for Rnhhcr .—The above figures 
apply to the plant when grown as a main crop, but when planted as an 
intercalary crop (e. g. with Par» rubber) the yield will necessarily be less, 
as a result of the shade afforded by the permanent crop becoming excessive. 
In this connection it will be well to summarise the present state of opinion 
with regard to the value of C. robusta as an intercalary crop for use with 
Para rubber. Essential features in a temporary crop are that it should 
be in no way detrimental to the main crop, especially in the competition for 
plant food in the soil, and in its relation to pests affecting the main crop. 
It should give a reasonable return at the earliest possible moment; the 
cultivation necessary should be relatively simple and inexpensive and the 
preparation of the final product for the market should not, if possible, 
entail the use of costly machinery. These conditions would appear to be 
in some measure satisfied in the case of C. robusta though not to the 
extent formerly supposed. Its cultivation is simple, and a small return may 
be looked for during the second year, while in the third season after plant¬ 
ing a full crop of 15 cwt. per acre may be obtained. It is also stated that, 
so f'lV as experience goes,. C robusta in no way interferes with the growth 
of the rubber trees. On the other hand, further experience with the" coffee 
has shown that ft is by no means so free from disease as was supposed to 
be the case during the earfy period of its introduction, and it is significant 
that the Department of Agriculture for the Federated Malay States advice 
against the interplantrng of rubber with “ coffee” as being “ agriculturally 
unsound, especially as the coffee is a host plant of Fomes or root disease.” 
Robusta coffee is not specifically mentioned in this statement, but since 
(as mentioned below under “ Pests”) Robusta coffee has been found to be 
susceptible to fungoid diseases attacking rubber, the warning stands good 
in connection with this species. Cramer has given the following outline of 
the course of management of a rubber estate interplanted with Robusta 
coffee. Flowers should appear duripg the first year after planting, and 
during the next season a small crop 6f between 1 and 2 cwt. per acre may 
be expected. The yield during the thjrd and fourth years should.have 
risen to about 14 cwt, per acre, but by the fifth year the shade of the rubber 
will have resulted in a diminution of yieljds in all the coffee trees except 
those*in the middle rows, and a yield higher than 7 cwt. per acre cannot be 
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looked for. Beyond the fifth year the intercalary crop would be unprofitable 
and the trees should be removed. 

Preparation. 

The preparation of Robusta coffee for the market is in no respect 
essentially different from that of the more important Liberian and Arabian 
coffees. As stated above, Robusta berries are smaller than those of Liberian 
coffee, and the pulping machines in use in those countries where the latter 
is grown will be found to be unsuited to the smaller fruits, Gallagher 
stales that a small Lidgerwood pulper is the most satisfactory machine, 
and emphasises the importance of marketitig a well-prepared product. The 
Walker pulper has also been found suitable. The pulped coffee is then 
fermented, and Van Leniiep recommends a period of 36 hours for this pro¬ 
cess. The fermented beans should be well washed and transferred while wet 
to the drying-house, where they must be dried as quickly as possible. The 
coffee should be moved frequently during the process in order to effect an 
even and regular drying. If dried at less than 60° C. a difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in removing the silver-skin, as is also found to be the case in sun- 
dried samples. The Guardiola drier is mentioned by Gallagher as being 
especially suited. As already stated, it is estimated that 4 cwt. of the fresh 
berries yield 1 cwt. of marketable coffee as compared with about 10 cwt. of 
Liberian berries required to yield the same amount. There is, of course, 
an even greater superiority over Arabian coffee in this respect. 

Pests. 

Down to the present time C. robusta has been comparatively free from 
serious disease. It should be borne in mind, however, that there is strong 
evidence that this state of affairs will not continue indefinitely, and the 
he;ilth of the plantation should be carefully watched. As regards liabi¬ 
lity tp insect attack, Gallagher states that C. robusta cannot be said to 
show any superiority over C, liberica. The most dangerous insect pest is 
the boring beetle, Xyleborus coffeae, Wurth., which attacks the branches 
of the plant. It would appear that the best method of coping with this 
insect is to maintain the plantation in vigorous health, and to encourage the 
formation of strong secondary branches by topping. The early statements 
made with regard to the immunity of Robusta from fungoid diseases have 
unfortunately, but not unexpectedly, proved to be unfounded. The chief 
fungoid pest in Java is Corticium javanicum^ which appears on the trunk 
and lower surface of the branches, causing the bark to dry out, and killing 
the wood. Cramer advises that in dealing with this disease the bush should 
be cut down and a sucker arising from the stump trained as the new main 
shoot, which should be topped in the usual manner. Much interest attaches 
to the question of the susceptibility of C. robusta to the attacks of Hemileia 
vastatrix, the fungus causing the coffee-leaf disease. Soon after the dis¬ 
covery of the plant it was stated that a species of Coffea practically immune 
from this disease had been obtained, and high hopes were entertained of the 
discovery. It would seem, however, that these hopes are to be by no means 
fully realised, since, under cultivation in Java, C. robusta is proving 
susceptible to Hemileia, though up to the present the attacks are not serious. 
Further, in the Federated Malay States, Bancroft reports that Hemileia is 
as prevalent on C, robusta as it is on C, liberica. 

Similar statements as to immunity from root disease have also proved 
to be unfounded. Bancroft finds that in the Federated Malay States Pomes 
semitostus Sind Hymenochaete noxia^ both welbknown root'diseases of 
Pari rubber, have been found.to attack the roots of Robusta cdif^,,SL fact 
of great importance to rubber planters. Jt is partly on thes<^^grojan4s < that 
the inteiplantihg of Para rubber with coffee has been official]^ disbopraged 
In the Federated Malay States.— PuUetin of the Imperial Institute, 
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RUBBER. 

New Yoi»k Ru|»bar Exposition, 

, Three very interesting numbers of the India Rubber World have been 
received at the office which deal mainly with the late Exposition held in 
New York, but unfortunately are too long to publish verbatim in the 
Chronicle, This was the third Rubber Exhibition—the two former having 
been held in London—=- and has not only been a great trade success, but 
has aroused general interest, and at each recurring exhibition that interest 
will undoubtedly increase amongst the public as the never ending use of 
rubber in its manifold appliances is brought nearer home to them. Curio¬ 
sity to know how these articles are manufactured and a desire to know more 
of those countries that supply their daily wants and luxuries (which are now 
steadily becoming necessaries) will extend knowledge of the habits and 
customs of those countries where rubber is grown: and increased knowledge 
must increase the sum of human happiness. Never yet has there been such 
a huge collection of crude rubber got together and exhibited as that which 
was on view at New York, and we may expect tp see enormous strides made 
at the next Exhibition to be held in London in 1914, when it is to be hoped 
that Southern India will be largely represented, and earn for itself a reputa¬ 
tion second to none as a rubber producing country. It seems impossible 
to foresee the limits to wliich rubber can be put; and with the aid of science, 
without which no great permanent success will be achieved, there is no 
reason to believe that the demand for rubber will be less than the supply. 
With what emotion and wonder Goodyear, whose accidental discovery has 
made his name immortal in the rubber world, would have compared his ex¬ 
hibition (the first) of rubber goods in 1851 and the gigantic Exposition of 
New York just closed. Two facts stand out*prominently and these are “The 
Awakening of Brazil ” and “ The Arrival of Synthetic Tires.’ The former 
country, not satisfied with dominating the coffee world, has wakened to the 
fact that it can also, with its enormous resources of natural rubber, 
dominate the rubber world, and to protect and foster this industry. 
“ The Ministry of Agriculture of Brazil,” says the India Rubber 
WorW, “ has recently published in pamphlet form in English the decrees 
and regulations passed by the National Congress and approved by the Pre¬ 
sident, looking to the encouragement of rubber production in that country. 
This action on the part of the great rubber republic is incomparably the 
most important step ever taken in that country to protect its leadership in 
rubber production.” “ These decrees,” continues the India Rubber Worlds 
“ and regulations are carefully thought out and comprehensive and should 
do much to stimulate a wide activity in rubber production in the Amazon 
country. These decrees cover the following points. The exemption from 
duties of all utensils and materials intended to be used in the culture of 
various rubber trees named in the decree, and in harvesting and preparation 
of rubber extracted from these trees, the granting of liberal bonuses ranging 
from $280 to $800 to those who shall start new plantations and carry therfi 
to successful production ; the establishment by the Government of Experi¬ 
ment and Demonstration Stations at convenient places in the different states 
lying within the rubber territory ; the building of houses where immigrants 
brought into the rubber country may receive proper shelter and sanitary 
habitations, and th6 building ot hospitals where they may be given, free cff 
charge, any necessary medical treatment; the construction of narrow gauge 
and other railways in various Sectipns of the rubber country, including a 
railway from some convenient place on the Madeira-Mamore Railway to the 
frontier of Peru ; the execution of work that shall make navigable for the 
shalfow riitiber-boats various risers ivhefc it is impossible how for these boats 
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to operate, the promotion of many centres of food production for the main¬ 
tenance of the rubber gatherers; the holding of triennial exhibitions at Rio 
de Janeiro, intended for the instruction and encouragement of rubber 
growers ; and other measures tending to stimulate the production of rubber 
and materially assist in the opening up of the rubber country.” It only remains 
for Brajjfil to carry out with determination the above for her to resume and 
to maintain her head. What .an object lesson all the above is in far seeing 
legislation. One cannot but compare the future of that country helped and 
sustained by its Government, with the “ laisser faire” policy of a Govern¬ 
ment, which leaves the planting community to struggle unaided, and one 
which goes out of its wav by its countenance to denude the country of its 
labourers—the backbone of its development. 

The other fact that stood out prominently was the exhibition *'of two 
sets of automobile tires made from genuine Synthetic rubber by German 
chemists. It is said that the producers of natural rubber need not be 
alarmed as their cost has been prohibitive. German chemists set apart, 
five years ago, one million marks or Rs.6,56,250 to produce Synthetic rubber, 
and have succeeded in producing tires made of Synthetic rubber which have 
carried an auto of weight 4,000 miles, apparently little worn and unpunc¬ 
tured, and promising a few thousand miles more.” What these two sets of 
tires cost no one knows—but as they are the only tangible results of five 
years’ research they must be very costly. But we wish to emphasise the 
fact that Synthetic rubber has arrived, and to urge that fact as a warning to 
planters to set their house in order betimes and not suffer the fate of the 
Indigo planters, who were ruined by the discovery in the laboratory by 
Synthetic Indigo. Rubber planters should, from to-day (if they have not 
already done so), study to minimise the coming of Synthetic rubber, for come 
it will, as sure as morning follows night, and this can only be done by 
economy of cultivation, the employment of the most up-to-date machinery 
in preparation, and scientific aid: the two former, in our opinion, will be 
futile unless with the help of the latter. These are homely truths but it is 
only by constant re-iteration of these platitudes that these homely truths are 
driven home. It must be remembered that the acutest minds in Europe and 
America are employed in evolving in the laboratory a Synthetic rubber of 
commercial value to challenge the supremacy of the natural product. It 
took twenty five years of research to drive natural indigo out of the market, 
but if the high intelligence now working at the production of natural 
rubber will take to itself the lessons of the past, it should make it 
impossible for laboratory made rubber to cope with the natural product. 
With the scientific aid now at the disposal of rubber planters we feel 
convinced that Synthetic rubber is but “such stuff as dreams are made 
of” Dr.^ Driesberg, Director General of the Farbengabriken of Elberfield, 
says, Synthetic rubber will surely not appear on the market in the 
immediate future, but I, for one, hope to live long enough to see art 
triumph over nature also in this industry.” Dr. Perkin, Professor of Che¬ 
mistry at Victoria University of Manchester, supports this view and says, 
I think many will agree with the Doctor from Elberfield that cheap Synthe¬ 
tic rubber will be put on the market at a price which will enable it to com¬ 
pete with plantation rubber possessing the same properties.” It remains for 
the planter, by the means already indicated to shatter this prophecy and 
inake the competition impossible. It is impossible with the space at our 
disposal to notice all - the matters of absorbing interest contained in these 
pages, interspersed as they are with illustrations of the various countries 
and machines exhibited, but Ceylon and the Federated Malay States are to 
be congratulated on having won gold and silver medals for their exhibits. 
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Wc publish, what is to be hoped, the first of many letters on the 
subject of Labour, which we trust will lead others express their opinions in 
our columns. Any and every suggestion will be welcomed that may assist 
the Labour Committee in their endeavour to thrash out a workable scheme 
to lay before the U. P. A. S. I at their next meeting. 

The Scientific Department contributes a useful article on various 
subjects. 

Bangalore notes are published with a hope that the/ will inspire others 
from planting centres to inform our readers of what is going on in their 
districts. 

The Coffee Convention held in New York is becoming a powerful factor 
in the Stales, and m a single year has more than doubled its membership 
and is attracting much notice. It is a noticeable fact that while coffee 
prices rule high, the consumption falls off. It is the poorer classes who are 
the consumers and the customers of the producer. The rich don’t feel it. 

Rubber takes up a good many pages but this is only natural considering 
how large a space this ind istry has assumed in planting life now-a-days. 
By experiment only will be found the best way to prepare rubber for the 
market—never forgetting that the tastes of the purchaser must be consulted. 
Dr. Huber’s report, which will be concluded in our next issue, covers a large 
amount of ground and countries, and in the next issue will appear Export, 
Labour Recruiting, and the Future of the Plantations. 

Mr. Krumbiegel, Ecnomic Botanist, has asked us on his behalf to thank 
sincerely those members of the association who allowed him to contribute 
the surplus Tea and Coffee Exhibits to the very poor at the Christmas 
F6te. 

The planters of the Kadur District will be pleased to hear that there is 
every probability of the roads in their district being vastly improved in the 
near future. A high official is brin/^ing to the notice of the Government the ^ 
deplorable, and in some cases dangerous state of some of the roa^s. A 
motor will prove the dcus cx machina. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Leboui* Question. 

Dear Sir,—What is being done to solve this question ? I have read the 
different resolutions of the District Associations on the Registration Scheme 
without gaining any idea as to what their intentions are. It appears to me 
that the onus of producing a workable scheme satisfactory and acceptable 
to all Districts, has unfairly been thrown on to the shoulders of the Labour 
Committee, without any suggestions from any one so far as I can gather to 
help them, and in the hope of getting independent ideas arid hints that may 
lighten their unenviable burden. I hope you will throw open your valuable 
columns and invite discussion. Some valuable flash of light on this thorny 
subject may escape from some inspired pen which the Labour Committee 
may seize on and lick into shape. Every planter in Southern India is 
interested in this subject, and every planter’s mind should be bent on assist¬ 
ing by every means in his power, in overcoming a growing evil. In my 
opinion the future path of the planter is* beset with perils and disaster, if 
this question is not faced—and at once. Where two or three are gathered 
together this Labour question is a topic of conversation ; and instead of 
hole and corner discussions, I believe it would be better to give vent to our 
ideas or thoughts in the Chronicle. What should be everybody’s business 
is apparently nobody’s business. You will perhaps excuse me. Sir. when I 
say that the pages of your paper, prove you to be an adept in picking other 
men’s brains, for beyond the valuable papers of the Planting Expert, what 
is there original in it ? Why not, then, use that talent in extracting original 
or helpful ideas from our brother planters on this vital topic ? As no one 
will open the ball, I will perform the functions of the whetstone. I may be 
scarified in the process, but if good comes of it I shall not have suffered in 
vain. 

Two leaderettes have appeared in the Madras Times and the Madras 
Mail under the heading of “ Madras and F. M. S.” and “Coolies Savings” 
respectively, which have not attracted the attention they* deserved, The 
former article tells us that “ according to the Census of 1911 no less than 
172,465 coolies were Indians (largely recruited from this Presidency).” 
Labour, mind you, that ought to be employed in their own country and not 
be allowed to emigrate. The Federated Government thoroughly appreciates 
the value of Indian labour and offers alluring inducements,” by giving free 
passes, and the Emigration Committee received from their Government 
$450,000 to enable them to pay a recruiting allowance of $5 for each labourer 
imported. “Consequently 78,000 Indians emigrated in 1911 against 59,300 
in 1910” and prospects are daily becoming better. With more rubber land 
coming into bearing, more coolies will be required, and therefore increased 
emigration. The Madras Mail advocates advertising, and points out how 
the Recruiters taking advantage of Government Reports, advertise the 
coolies savings. To reduce emigration to the lowest limits compatible with 
the retention of a plentiful supply of labour for South India, an appreciable 
rise in wages and advertising must g6 hand in hand. For the latter we 
must look to Government for help for reliable information. It will be in the 
remembrance of all that at the U. P. A, S. I. meeting of 1910, Mr. Aylmer 
Martin made these points—a rise in wages and advertising—the principal 
theme of his recommendations. If that gentleman does me the honour to 
read this he may well say “ By God that’s my thunder” but knowing that he 
has this Question* much at heart, I feel sure that he will forgive a convert, 
however puny; to his views; 

Yours faithfully, 

Fungar Vice Cotis, 
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THE aOlEHTiriC BEPJlRTBU»iT, 

Use of Ammonia in Rubber Tapping. — A short time ago an article 
appeared in the Chronicle on the subject of the use of Ammonia and. 
Carbonate of Soda in tapping Hevea (Vol. VII, p. 671). This elicited an 
enquiry as to the relation of the metric weights and measures in the article 
to ounces. It appears that 0*83 of an ounce of 17% Ammonia alluded to in 
the article will be required to mix with one ordinary beer bottle of water 
which measures one-sixth of a gallon, equal to 37 ounces of water. My ’ 
correspondent suggests that it might serve a useful purpose to publish a 
few common tables for the benefit of non-scientific men. As he remarks 
“ we few of us have ounce measuring glasses or imperial pints but we can 
all raise a tablespoon and an empty beer bottle." 

It is hoped therefore that the following tables may be found of use:— 


Liquid Measures. 


60 minims (drops) 

8 drams 
20 ounces 
8 pints 

(The publican’? pint—13 ounces). 


1 dram. 

1 ouiM^e. 
1 pint. 

1 galloii. 


Rough and Ready Measures. 


1 tcaspoonful 
1 dessert-spoonful 
1 table spoonful 
1 tumblerful 


2 drams. 

4 drams, 

1 ounce. 

i pint (Imperial). 


To MAKE .SOLUTIONS OF GIVEN STRENGTH, 


•1% solution 

1 fluid ounce in 10 Imperial pints. 

1% . 

1 

5 


If 

5% „ 

1 

1 


If 

10% ., 

2 

„ 1 




Equivalents. 



1,000 grammes 

— 

1 kilogramme 


2*2 lbs. 

1,000 cubic centimetres 

„ 

1 litre 

ft 

0*22 gallons. 

1 gallon 



f* 

4*54 litres. 

1 cubic centimetre 

»» 


ft 

0*035 fluid ounces. 

1,000 centimetres 

11 

1 metre 

ft 

32*8 feet. 

. 1 foot 

If 


*1 

30*5 centimetres. 


Coffee Extracts ,—Some time ago I was asked by a Correspondent how 
to prepare Coffee Extract. Allen's Commercial Organic Analysis, VcA, 
VI, (1912) contains the following information on the subject:— 


‘‘ Coffee extracts are prepared with limited success by subjecting roasted 
coffee to treatment with boiling water or steam and adding the volatile 
products to the aqueous solution. Generally the product is deficient in 
caffein and does not contain all the extractive matter of the coffee, nor when 
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diluted with the appropriate amount of water is the colour, the same as that 
of freshly prepared liquid. To remedy this defect caramel is often added, 
together with strdhg alcohol, as a preservative. In one patent addition of 
chicory and sugar is prescribed.** 

This relates to legitimate extracts, but many of the so-called extracts ,on 
the market contain no coffee at all, or very little, and are manufactured 
from low grade roasted and extracted Cereals. 

Lime as a Soil Antiseptic .—In the Agricultural Section at the recent 
Meeting of the British Association of Glasgow, Dr. Hutchinson read a 
paper showing that Lime is found to act as an antiseptic in the soil and to 
produce similar sterilisation effects to those produced by heat which were 
described in the Chronicle, Vol. V, pp. 122, 147, 608. It first of. all kills 
many of the protozoa which feed on bacteria,,and later on there is in conse¬ 
quence a marked development of bacteria and rapid increase in the produc¬ 
tion of plant food. In another paper by Dr. Hutchinson, experiments on 
Nitrogen assimilation were described. Any plant residues added to the soil 
cause bacteria) assimilation of Nitrogen and sugar causes very marked 
assimilation especially at high temperatures. 

Restrictions on the Importation of Plants into South Africa.— 
The following information has been distributed as a circular by the Union 
of South Africa Department of Agriculture:—Nurserymen with South 
African customers are hereby respectfully informed that plants, excluding 
bulbs and seeds, are admitted into the Union from overseas only under 
special permit. Permits are not given at all for Conifers, or for Eucalyptus, 
or Acacia trees. They are freely given without regard to quantity for house 
Palms, Ferns, Carnations, Geraniums (Pelargoniums), Chrysanthemums, 
Orchids, and many other tender plants ; but are given only for ten plants 
of a variety in the case of ornamental shrubs. While for fruit-bearing 
plants and roses, and for trees in general, they are given only for varieties 
that are not procurable in the Union and that cannot be grown from 
seed, and for not more than ten of a kind. It is desirable that nurserymen 
refrain from filling any order in the absence of knowledge that a permit has 
been issued, or is practical!v certain to be issued, with respect to it. Appli¬ 
cants are supplied with permits in duplicate so that one copy may be sent 
with the order. Labels and invoices should invariably give the varietal 
names of trees, shrubs, Roses, climbers, &c,, as otherwise tbe inspectors 
may not be able to connect the plants with the permits. In filling orders for 
the latest varieties of Roses, and orders for other plants for which customers 
may say they are unable to get permits in advance of ordering owing to 
their not being able to give the varietal names, it is advisable to send to the 
customer a list of what varieties will be supplied a week or two ahead of 
despatching the plants. This action would admit of the customer getting a 
permit before the plants arrive, and thus perhaps avoid serious delay in the 
delivery of the consignment. 

Scientific Assistant for Mysore .—The Council of the Mysore 
Planters* Associations have decided to provide the Scientific Assistant for 
Mysore with his own laboratory at his bungalow, Goorghully, and work will 
be at once started on the fittings and necessary arrangements. The esta¬ 
blishment of his laboratory will Very largely increase Mr. Frattinl*s efficiency 
as he will now be independent of headquarters and able to undertake 
research '^ork in connection with. Mysore problems actually on the spot. 

R. D. A, 
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BANGALORE NOTE?. 

The cold weather in Bangalore is proving this year exceptionally cold 
and many are the laments that the bungalows have no •fire places. The 
lowest minimum attained during December was 54*5® F on the 17th and the 
highest maximum 79® F on the 2nd. There has been no rain throughout 
the month despite several cloudy days, but the station is still several inches 
over the annual average for the year. 

During the month several planters have called at the Office of the U. P. 
A. S. I. Mr. J. G. Hamilton, the late Planting Member, has just returned 
from home. He has spent a considerable part of his holidays in Africa 
where he saw Mr. E. M. Playfair on his new estate near Nairobi. Mr. 
Hamilton had much of great interest to tell about this country which is in¬ 
deed a wonderful one. The coffee is grown without shade on undulating 
land on which a plough can be used. It has a small bean but gives 
enormous yields. At present there are no diseases and no manures are used, 
but the time will undoubtedly come when both will have to receive attention. 
Labour appears to be a difficulty, and it is a rough life for ‘ master ’ as com¬ 
pared with India. He gets land from the Government and nothing else and 
has to put up his own house and break open the land himself, and not only 
superintend other people doing it. From all accounts it is a great country 
for a young man with a little capital, not afraid of really hard work. 

The recently passed Bye-law relating to Weights and Measures in the 
Civil and Military Station will be given effect as early as possible. This 
introduces the Pound as the standard weight and the Quart as the standard 
measure. 

Prof. Rudolf of the Indian Institute of Science delivered the Inaugural 
Address of the South Indian Association in Madras on 4th December. Dur¬ 
ing the course of his address he referred to a number of industries which 
might be taken as examples of the direction in which industrial progress 
might be developed in India, and among others he referred to the extraction 
of oil, a subject the planters of Southern India have long been interested in 
and a Sub-Committee was elected at the last Annual Meeting of the U.P.A.S.I. 
to deal with it together with the export of Bones. Prof. Rudolf said that 
the extraction of oil from seeds is an industry which, although well establish¬ 
ed in South India, was capable of enormous developments, particularly when 
oil pressing was joined to the manufacture of soap, and to a minor extent 
the preparation of candles. In the year 1909-10, oil seeds to the total value 
of Rs.18,72,72,039 were exported from British India and hence it was readily 
seen that there was ample raw material for an industry. In fact oil seeds 
appeared to form in value one tenth of the local exports from this country. 
Practically the whole of these oil seeds were used for the production of oil, 
oil cake being obtained at the same time. Several oil cakes, such as castor, 
were useful as a valuable manure, others, such as linseed, for either manure 
or cattle food. Whether all or a portion could be exported enconomically 
were questions which remained to be solved. 

The making of glue from skins, horns, bones, etc. was in Europe a 
profitable business, but at present the greater portion of the glue used in 
India, and especially all that of good quality appeared to be imported, and 
there was apparently no good reason why with the use of a suitable plant 
glue making should not prove a paying minor industry as there wene^ really 
no. unsurmountable difficulties in the manufacture, although he understood 
that industrial experiments in this direction made in Madras bad not proved 
a success, probably from want of technical skill. 
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Paints sold in India were ready mixed for use, and it seemed an extra¬ 
ordinary thing that the seed from which oil was pressed should be exported 
from India and much of the oil returned as a main constituent of ready 
mixed paints. A paint and varnish factory which would employ the neces¬ 
sary technical skill and take the trouble to acquire a good name would 
probably do extremely well in South India. 

The Rt. Hon’ble Sir John H. A. MacDonald in a discourse delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain early in 1912 stated that there were no 
fewer than 200,000 motor vehicles upon the roads in Great Britain in 1911. 
and in that year of the 500,000 horses that were used formerly in London 
alone, 420,000 had disappeared from the streets. The use of motors is 
spreading everywhere and they are rapidly becoming common in quite out 
of the way planting districts. In Bangalore there are now said to be at 
least 100 cars. In the discourse referred to above Sir John had much of 
interest to say about fhe making of roads and the lessons taught by 
Macadam. The wise precepts of the latter are now often disregarded and 
it is forgotten that water is the enemy of the road. Have these precepts 
ever been learned in some districts in South India ? 

At the Christmas Fete lately held one very noticeable feature was the 
collection of buffaloes, milch cattle and bullocks. They deserved and attrac¬ 
ted much attention. The fine Amrhat Mahal cattle, which drew eulogistic 
praise from the great Duke of Wellington, were well represented. One pair 
was valued at Rs.1,200. It is to be hoped that the Mysore Government will 
not neglect these fine draft cattle, but keep up the establishment at Hunsnr. 

The ^reat Violinist, Miss Marie Hall, will have paid Bangalore a visit 
by the time this paper is out and as she has a world wide reputation, the 
Bangalore public will have enjoyed a treat that may not seen occur again. 
Such a treat has to be paid for, but the Bangalore people think they have to 
pay “ too dear for their whistle” (or violin in this case) forgetting that artists 
of repute will not cater for their instruction and amusement, at the same 
prices that rule in the West, 

Still travelling companies should remember that the Pagoda tree no 
longer thrives in the East. It is like the barren fig tree. 

The military are still conspicuous by their presence in the Station, as 
their manoeuvres have been stopped on account of the transfer of the Mule 
Corps to Burmah, for even in mimic war, the soldier must be fed. The break 
down of the Turkish Commissariat has much to answer for in the present war. 

One of the chief amusements for some time past has been a Skating 
Rink which was much patronized by the general public, but this inno¬ 
cent and healthful form of exercise has lately been closed to them 
Messrs. Spencer & Co., whose enterprize seems never ceasing, have taken 
over the room and added it to their business, but it is in contemplation to 
open an open air rink at the top of the Maidan if the land van be procured 
from the authorities. 

A great musical treat is also in store for Bangalore during Lent when 
the “ Crucifixion ” is to be performed at St. Mark’s Church. The vocal 
talent of the Station has been enlisted, and a choir selected from all the 
churches will support the soloists. 

The office of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India now 
form quite a noticeable feature of the South Parade, as brass tablets have 
been affixed to the outside walls and through the kindness of Mr. Krumbiegel, 
Econimic Botanist, new foliage plants have been added, which give the office 
quite a spruce appearance, 
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Cofiiv^tflition of CofToe ftoMtars in New York. 

The Spice Mill in an Extra Number devoted to the second Annual 
Convention of Coffee Roasters held at New York gives a very interesting 
account of this meeting^. It was also at the beginning called this Pure Food 
Association but this latter designation has been dropped. Though it is an- 
American Institution there are subjects that will prove interesting to coffee 
planters in Southern India, and bear the brand of common sense. 

The third article of the constitution reads “ To assist in the enactment 
and enforcement of uniform Pure Food Laws which in their operation shall 
deal justly and equitably with the rights of the consumer, and the trade” 
with which Dr. Doolittle, Acting Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture spoke in its application to coffee. In his papers on the 
subject “ Throughout the countries of the civilized world there is a well- 
defined movement for the conservation of public health, and the furthering 
of the cause of physical well-being. An important feature of this health 
propaganda is the enactment of laws governing the production, distribution 
and sale of food products. Our schools and colleges and various depart¬ 
ments of state and national government are doing much to solve some of 
the educational problems by giving scientific and practical information for 
the production, proper handling and proper preparation of foods to secure 
their maximum food value, in the commercial world competition is said to 
be the life of trade. This is true of the honest competition, a contest where 
on the two sides we have alertness and energy guided by honesty and 
integrity. But it is not true of the unequal struggle where honest unadulter¬ 
ated products must compete with dishonest, sophisticated ones. Nearly 
every food product, and especially those submitted to manufacturing 
processes, have at one time or another been more or less sophisticated. 
Cofiee is no exception to this rule. In fact when we recall to mind the 
various manipulations and misrepresentations practised in connection with 
this commodity, we find they cover practically every form from innocent 
misrepresentations as to quality, to the addition of poisonous and deleterious 
substances.” 

The Food and Drug Act provides, in case of foods, that an article shall 
be deemed to be adulterated, 

I. if any substance has been mixed or packed with it so as to reduce 
or lower or injuriously affect its quality or strength, 

11, if any substance has been substituted wholly or in part for the 
article, 

III. if any valuable constituent of the artcles has been wholly or in 

part removed, 

IV. if it be mixed, coloured, powdered, coated or stained in a manner 

whereby damage or inferiority is concealed, 

V. if it contain any added poisonous or other deleterious ingredients 
which may tender such article injurious to health. 

** It would almost seem as though the framers of this Act had in mind the 
various forms of sophistication that coffee has been subjected to when they 
prepared these definitions.” 

The Doctor continues elsewhere ** Thus a mixture of ground coffee and 
chicory, which would be adulterated if labelled and sold as coffee Would not 
under the terms ot the Act, be considered, adulterated or misbranded if 
labelled in a manner to show that it is an imitation plainly stated the 
packagei or in a manner to plainly show that It is a compound of coffee and 
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chicory; and the word ** compound ” is plainly stated on the package. In 
this connection it should be noted that the higher courts have held in two 
instances that the word “ compound ’* was hot sufficient, and that the product 
must also be labelled in such a manner as to plainly show that the same was 
a compound. In other words, that the ingredients of the compound should 
be stated on the package. The Act itself defines the term “ blend as a 
“ mixture of like substances,” and it should be noted that a mixture of coffee 
and chicory is not a blend, although numerous instances of this form of 
labelling have come to the attention of the Department. The statement is 
often made on the labels of these products that they contain small amounts 
of chicory, when as a matter of fact they contain large amounts : also, that 
the chicory is used to bring out the true flavour of the coffee, when as a 
matter of fact, it is only used for the purpose of cheapening the product, or 
producing a distinctive flavour.” 

Dr. Doolittle further remarked “ how the world at large benefitted by this 
Pure Food and Drug Act and in it has extended together products, until 
to-day we actually have a national Pure Seed and Plant Law” and in these 
days when many members of the Planting Community advocate advertising 
the advantages of home labour for the would be emigrant the following 
words will find a ready and acquiescent welcome—though specially referring 
to coffee the words are of universal application. Dr. Doolittle ended an 
eloquent speech in these words :— 

“ But there is a form of misrepresentation of food and drug products, 
that is not covered by the Food and Drug Act, that 1 should like to call 
attention to briefly, a form of misrepresentation that every person should 
take an active part in suppressing. I refer to dishonest advertising. Adver¬ 
tising is one of the most powerful forces of modern business. In one form 
or another it rules practically every man, woman and child in our land, and 
educationally cannot be overestimated. Now what shall be the effect of so 
powerful force in our land ? Shall it create confidence in our fellow man 
and upbuild the health and happiness of our people', or shall it continue, as 
it has done in the past, to create suspicion of our fellow man, and under¬ 
mine the health and morals of our people ? This is a vital question for 
the people of this country and I want to tell you that every dishonest adver¬ 
tisement nullifies the effect of every.honest one.” With but a slight change 
in words the sense of them applies to this country. 

A few extracts from the report in the Spice Mill of the Delegation that 
went to Brazil will be of interest to Coffee Planters in Southern India. The 
whole report is of great interest but is too .long for reproduction, so only the 
most salient points can be extracted. Mr. Lewis read the report from which 
the following are taken : “ The cost of production, of course, varies. Labour 
is cheap. The care of plantations is comparatively easy. Crop making 
is a long and tedious proceeding, and so is the handling of the berry 
from the tree to the market.' Someone gave us a rough estimate 
of 4c. per pound as cost of production, which does not include inter¬ 
est on investment. However we cannot vouch for this figure. Plant¬ 
ations that are operated seemed in the pink of condition. The trees 
were well cared for and the ground kept clear of weeds. Equipment on the 
plantations we visited was very complete, even elaborate,, and all improve¬ 
ments were in excellent repair. In short, the condition of the planter on the 
present basis is very satisfactory, and the business of raising coffee is 
profitable. Plantations are valued by the number of trees, which are set 13 
feet apart, and an average fair valuation is $ 5000 or $1*65 per tree. But in 
travelling through the country we noticed a great many abandoned planta¬ 
tions, abandoned in the years of lovii^ prices, and never reclaimed. These 
changed hands; becuse the bwuers were simply unable to hold them. The 
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realij^ed worth of a crop at that time did not even pay the operating 
expenses. Incidentally interest rates soared. Plantation loans during that 
period were rated as high as 17 per cent., and the borrower was obliged at 
that to pay S per cent, commission for placing the loan. Thus many were 
obliged to give up their property. The Delegation to Brazil is of opinion that 
conditions at that time were so near universal bankruptcy as to fully justify 
the Government in the various steps it took for the protection of its principal 
industry. It believes also that the same Government is now earnest in its 
profession of interest that coffee is too high and that it would be for the 
interest of all, Brazil included, if a lower level of prices is soon reached.” 

“ When coffee was cheap it supplanted tea in many American homes. This 
situation is likely to be reversed if present conditions continue.” The 
following account of the countries where coffee is drunk and their (juantities 
is taken from Mr. P2scoba*s (Colombian) speech. “ Now the great coffee 
drinking people of the world are the phlegmatic races of the North and the 
United States, the people of which drink about ten pounds per head every 
year. There is Belgium, a prettv thriving Cjiintry, with fifteen pounds, and 
Germany with six pounds: the Netherlands, they are pretty good people, 
with sixteen pounds; Norway, another phlegmatic country, with twelve and 
a half pounds; and Sweden, another Northern race, drinking almost 
thirteen pounds ; the English, a tea sipping people, with two pounds.” 

Mr. Hermann Siileken speaking of Valorization said :— 

” As far as Sao Paulo Government is concerned, when they entertained 
the ([ucstion of valorization, they never expected to make money out of the 
scheme. They expected that the State of Sao Paulo would have to make 
a large sacrifice—two to four millions sterling—in order to enable them 
to help their planters. The first four years, 1Q06-10 they lost a 
great deal of money by the valorization scheme. You know in 1906*7 the 
market steadily went down and in 190&-7-8 it rcicovered very slightly, and in 
that whole four year? 1906 10, the article remained as it had been for ten 
years previous, somewhere between five and eight cents a pound on the basis 
of option. No large profit by the States of Sao Paulo was made by them, 
because when I was asked to make a valuation of the coffee for the bankers 
for the loan, I value 1 the coffee at $8 a bag as I was sure that it was to be 
.sold under the hammer and there were less than seven million and it required 
a surtax to make ihe loan a safe one together with the guaantee of the Federal 
Government. No profit was m that !$8 and the sales had only realized $7 
to $10 a bag. The Sao Paulo Government were most anxious to sell in 
1906*7 in large amounts but they would not without great difficulty. There¬ 
fore, when the weather changed, and the market went up they made a 
better showing on their conee, and the que.stiou immediatately arose: ” Why 
didn’t you sell it all when it was your time to sell it ?” In going to this 
valorization scheme, the Sao Paulo CTOvcrnment didn’t intend to put the 
price up, nor did we, who were in with them, help them to do so, because all 
our advances were based on the down basis, not on the higher. We believed 
ourselves the change would be from seven cent down, not from seven cents 
up. They wanted to protect their planters from prices so low as to mean 
ruin. It was not a question of the profit. When they are making to-day a 
better showing, you Gentlemen, here or elsewhere, ask: “ Why don’t you sell 
now ?” The State of Sao Paulo passes out and the Committee with them 
and the coffee should be sold so much a year and in cases crops were small 
and the trade demanded it, double that operation. The State of Sao Paulo 
didn’t want the prices so low and they did not wish the prices so high ; there¬ 
fore, as we are now in a season of small cjrops, they could not help it.— Tlie 
spice Mill, 


(To be continued.) 
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RUBBER. 

Aoetio Aoid Coagulation. 

In recent issues of the India Rubber Journal two interesting articles 
on this subject have appeared, written by Dr. P. Schidrowitz and Mr. H. A. 
Goldsbrough, containing the results of their experiments on the influence of 
varying quantities- of acetic acid on one and the same batch of fresh Hevea 
latex regarded from the standpoint of the quality of the rubber produced as 
guaged by the ultimate test of the manufacturer, namely that of vulcani¬ 
zation. 

These experiments were carried out in the Federated Malay States on 
latex derived from a considerable number of trees, one half of which were 
about six years old and the remainder ten to twelve years old ; the bulked 
latex represented that from trees cf an average of eight to nine years. Equal 
volumes of this latex were treated with different quantities of acetic acid and 
the resulting sheets of rubber, all prepared in the same way, examined. The 
less acid used the more these sheets had a tendency to develop moulds. 

The acidity of the sheets was first studied and it was found that, 
“ whatever the technological significance of ‘ free ’ acid may be, it seems 
reasonable to infer that, at any rate from mature latices from certain 
districts, by appropriate methods of preparation sheet and a fortiori 
cr6pe rubbers of a very low degree of acidity can be obtained. Secondly 
the figures indicate that an increase of the quantity of acid used in coagula¬ 
tion, even when beyond that ordinarily employed as a maximum in practice, 
does not, or perhaps, as the method of preparation may not be without 
influence in this connection; we had better say need not increase the amount 
of free acid in the finished rubbe*\** 

The absolute quantities of free acid are decidedly higher for the rubbers 
from young trees than in the case with the older rubbers. What the effect 
of mould formation on quality may be is still a moot point, but manufactur¬ 
ing tests showed that a moderate mould development is not necessarily of a 
serious nature. No doubt, however, the important factors in this connection 
are the type of mould and the extent of its development. 

Vulcanisation tests and observations on the rapidity of cure sho\yed 
that the rubbers coagulated with the smallest amounts of acetic acid were 
in both cases the best. 

These experiments lead to the important conclusion that, “ the quality 
of the rubber is in inverse ratio to the amount of acetic acid employed 
during coagulation, and this fact is quite apparent whatever method of 
judging is applied.’* 

A series of similar experiments were carried out with latex from young 
trees and though the results obtained were not so satisfactory the same 
general result was observed, viz, that the sample prepared with the smaller 
quantity of acetic acid gave the best results. 

The articles close with the following general remarks on the results 
obtained:— 

“ Within certain limits, the amount of acid employed in coagulation 
appears to be in inverse ratio to the quality of the rubber. 

“In the case of sheet rubbers mould formation appears, again wdthin 
certain limits, to be checked by the use of an amount of acid which is 
greater than the maximum desjrable from the point of view of quality. 
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Moderate mould, formation, however, need not necessarily have a 
serious effect on quality. While we have no desire to suggest anything 
which might lead plantation managers to believe that mould may be neg¬ 
lected, and while we hold that it is in the best interests of the industry that 
goods should come to the market in as clean and homogeneous state as 
possible, it is clear that any sweeping inference as to the value of a rubber 
based on its appearance in this regard may be quite unwarranted by the 
facts. 

“ While there is increasing evidence in favour of the superior quality of 
properly prepared smoked sheet, it is apparent that from mature, properly 
handled plantation laticcs unsmoked rubber may be prepared which, as 
regards quality, compares favourably with the finest grades of wild rubber. 
To what extent these rubbers might have been still further improved by 
smoking is a question with which we hope to deal on another occasion.” 

The Governor of Para invited Dr. Huber to make a report on the pros¬ 
pects of Hevea Rubber in Para and we are able to give the first part of the 
summary from the Times of Ceylon which will be continued in our next 
issue. 

Dn. Huber’s Report- 

Genuine Hevea in the East. 

As I was able to convince myself, during my excursions in Ceylon, 
Malaya, Sumatra and Java, the cultivated trees in the Asiatic plantation 
belong incontestably to the species Hevea Braziliensist which is recognised 
as furnishing the best quality of rubber. (Note. As the rubber tree seeds 
brought by Wickham from Brazil, and from which the Eastern plantations 
were propagated were collected on the margin of the Tapajes river in Para, 
a river that sends out an inferior and weak rubber, it has been contended by 
most Brazilians that the trees in the East were not the true Hevea Brazili- 
ensis. Dr. Huber decides conclusively that the Eastern trees are the 
genuine kind). It appeared, however, that among the specimens originally 
introduced into the East, and of which there still exist possibly 60 in all, 
there are individual trees representing several variations more or less well 
characterised in the specific type. It is not surprising that the innate 
variability of the Hevea Braziliensis should be still further stimulated by 
the process of adaptation of new conditions of climate and of the soil and by 
yeiy active propagation. And so it is that in the plantations are found many 
individual trees which by the exterior aspect differ more or less from the 
typical Hevea Braziliensis^ without, however, it being possible to classify 
them in any other species of the kind. 

Perfect Acclimatisation in Eastern Plantations. 

Notwithstanding the extreme variability, it is not possible to speak, in 
the proper sense of the word, of a degeneracy in the Hevea Braziliensis in 
its new home. It is necessary to agree that the acclimatisation of this 
Amazonian tree in the Eastern plantations is perfect; the growth is, in 
general, very rapid, and the trees have in the larger part a very healthy 
appearance. It is true that they are subject to different parasitical troubles, 
in the roots and trunk, which in certain cases has caused serious loss to the 
plantations; hut by active vigilance, it has been possible to efficaciously 
combat these troubles. On the other hand, the Asiatic Heveas have shown 
themselves free of leaf troubles, which are more dangerous than those of 
roots and trunk* 

Th.e culture of Hevea Braziliensis is an industry well-established in 
Ceylon, Malaya, Sumatra and Java. Plantations of the producing state also 
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exist in some other Asiatic tropical countries such as India incridianal, 
Huriiiah, Cochin, China, in the Phillipine Islands, Borneo and in Guinea. 
The total area planted with Hevei in the East attained at the end of 1911 
to nearly 1,000,000 acres divided as follows:— 



Acres. 

Malay Peninsula 

... 550,000 

Ceylon 

... 215,000 

Sumatra 

150,000 

Java 

... 125,000 

Borneo and other Islands ... 

40,000 

India meridianal and Buruiah 

30,000 

Cochin China ... 

15,000 


Total... 1125,000 


This area would correspond to 

15,000,000 trees. 

more or less; as, however, many trees and even a cerlain number of 
plantations will not arrive at the producing stage, it may be said that 
100,000.000 is the number of trees whose production it will be necessary 
to calculate till the year 1916. 

Plantation area in different countries. 

Notwithstanding the retardment since the end of the boom,” the 
extension of the plantations did not remain totally satisfactory. While in 
Ceylon and Java the area occupied by plantations of Hevea cannot extend 
itself very much owing to the topographic and climatic conditions on one 
hand, and to the great extension in the culture of alimentary plants on the 
other, in the Malay Peninsula where at present the culture of the Seringueira 
{Hevea Braziliensis) is the preponderating industry and Sumatra whose 
agriculture is still in its infancy, it will be possible to easily duplicate, if not 
triplicate, the plantation area. The same may be said of Borneo, where, 
however, the difficulties of communication and labour possibly retard the 
development of the plantation industry.— Weekly Times of Ceylon, 

{To he continued.) 


Coffee and Cacao from Venezuela. 


Among the principal articles of export from Venezuela the last two 


years were :— 


Coffee 

Cacao 


Bilivars. 

1910. 1911. 

41,713,856 59,016,625 

17,521,938 18,659,956 


Coffee. —In 1911 the exports of coffee were principally to the United 
States, 21,242,633 bolivars ; to Germany, 14,183,005 bolivars ; to France, 
13,430,831 bolivar.': ; to Spain 4,717, 256 bolivars ; to the Netherlands, 
1,165,468 bolivars; and to the United Kingdom, 3,600 bolivars. 

Cacao, —In 1911 the exports of cacao were principally to France 
9,483,445 bolivars; to the United States, 3,298,747 bolivars; to Spain, 
1,839,658 bolivars; to Germany, 686,432 bolivars; to the Netherlands, 
303,638 bolivars; and to the United Kingdom, 113,464 bolivars.-^T/»c 
Spice Mill. 
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ContMts. 

The Scientific Officer publishes in this week's Chronicle^ a valuable 
article on Bees and Coffee Fertilization. The whole is interesting, but that 
para., dealing with the presence of bees and insects during blossom and bis 
observation of the area defined at a subsequent visit, eminently so. 

It is hoped that the article on Rinderpest may be of use to planters and 
others who herd cattle for tnanurial and dairy purposes. The remedy 
recommended is worth a trial, and permanganate of potash is easily procura¬ 
ble and should form a part of a planters' outfit. 

A short account is given of other countries growing coffee, showing how 
extension is going on. 

Doctor Huber's interesting report is concluded in this number, and 
columns are published in it, showing the production from 1905 to 1911 of 
rubber from Ceylon and Malaya, together with estimates of future produc¬ 
tion from both countries. 

We have been asked by the Agent of the Bank of Madras to notice that 
the Bank's Reserve is now Rs.71,00,000, 

As a good many of ourt members corrcspand with Mr. Ernest Green, 
Entomologist to the G svernment of Ceylon, a post that hs has resigned, it 
may interest them to know, in case they wis’i to communicate with him, that 
until further notice after February llth, his address will be Mote Hall, 
Berstead, Kent. 

We have been favoured with a copy of Planters' Pie, which is illus¬ 
trated buiuDrously. It deals with the light and the gruesome, both well done, 
and it would be invidious to select one story in preference to another. The 
article o i the Nilgiris is charmingly illustrated. We wish the Editors all 
success in their venture, and that the motto they have selected will be more 
than attained. 

Extracts of a report written by Consul Osborne of Havre a ‘e published 
and will be'^continued in our next issue. They could not be published in 
extense this week as the remaining portion is very full of s'atis.ics which it 
is thought advisable to print so that they can remain on recoid an J be handy 
as a reference. They bring together figures not easily to be fcuQ4ia so 
compact a form. Much other useful information too is given. 
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.Solentlllo .Offflcei*/s* Papers. 

CXV.— Bees and Coffee Fertilisation. 

At the Annual Meeting of the 'U. P. A. S.-I.-in IQll.thje question of the 
value of Bees in Coffee'districts and the effect of their-'gradlual destruction 
was raised. While discussing the subject of the quality and curing of coffee 
I i^qinted out that, It is a common (Experience amon^ fruit,grower^ ^in the 
Tropics that fruit does not set*, and that' the crop is oiit of proportion to 
the show of blossom. Mr. C, Drieberg dealt with this matter in a paper 
read before a Meeting of the Ceylon Board of Agriculture last April, and 
n>ade some remarks which are v^orth carefully thinking about by coffee 
planters. In the course of his address* he said :—‘ The work of insects in 
the pollination of flowers is not appreciated in this country. Bees, moths, 
wasps and ants all assist in carrying pollen from flower to flower. Of all 
these the bee is, of course, of the ’ first importance. The position in which 
nectar is stored is such as to bring the body of the bee seeking it.in contact 
with both stamens and pistil, so that pollen grains sticking to the hairs on 
the body of the bee are distributed a^ the bee flits from flower to flower 
gathering both honey and bee-bread. ‘ The usefulness and the importance 
of the bee, * saj’s a writer on the subject, ‘ can l^ardly be overestijpated; 
and sUccessful-^chard'practice will.never result until (he work ^ the^ee is 
recognised practically by the establishment of bee cqlpnies in every orchard 
district* It is often said that wet weather at the time of ilowcring is 
followed by a reduction in the crop owing to rain washing Otf the pollen. 
This according to reliable observers, requires further evidence, and the 
cause of non-setting is rather to be* attributed to the fact that bees and 
other insects are prevented from paying regular visits to flowers under 
rainy conditions. There is no reason whatever why everyone who. is 
cultivating fruit-producing crops should not keep a few hives of bees. 
Bee-keeping, apart from its value in aiding in fertilisation, is one of the* 
pleasantest hobbies, and in indulging in it one can always rely upon securing 
a supply of pure honey for his table.*. 

*•* Darwin’s historic work has proved that self-fertilisation tends to 
weaken the resultant offspring; I think that it is more than possible that 
self-fertilisation may* reduce the quality of the coffee' bean. Tfcjat our coffee 
is largely self-fertilised there can be no. doubt, and I Understand that the 
number of bees to be found on the coffee estates in general has, for bhe 
reason and another, been reduced during the last twenty years. I suggest 
that it is well worth while to try the effect of Bee-keeping in connection with 
coffee. Honey and beeswax fetch their prices in India and the industry 
should,«in any case, prove a self-supporting. one, and the effect upon the 
quality of the coffee should there be any, would soon make itself apparent.” 

After some discussion the following resolution proposed by the Delegate 
for the Shievaroys, and seconded by the Nilgiri Delegate was passed 

“ That Government be a6ked through the U. P. A. S. I. to pass some 
rules prohibiting the destruction of bees in planting districts.” 

There ha? been a very marked diminution in the numbet of bees in' 
coffee planting areas and it isf these planting areas which the Governmet was 
asked to protect. The Association did not urge that any imi^iments should 
be placed in the way of collection of bees-wax’ or h mey, buti. merely that 
measures should be laken to prevent, or diminish, the destruction of bees 
themselves which occurs at present when their prod tec is securedby;meana 
.of unskilled methods. * 
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, What was ask^d for was -that Government should enforce rules in the 
coffee.planting areas which should ensure that the bees were not destroyed 
when their, produce was taken.' It is quite, easy to take honey and wax 
without destroying the bees and the present method is adopted because it 
entailsr tho^ininimum amount of trouble. 

The re^ly of the Government to this request was published in’the 
Chronicle^ (Vol, VI, p. 418) and the Government Entomologist was asked 
to investigate the matter. The Government Botanist and Entomologist 
pointed out that it had hot been proved that bees are essential for the 
pollination of coffee, and one of the Objects of the Entomologist’s investiga¬ 
tion was to determine this point. 

• Coffee can of course-be self‘fertilised and it very often is-; but the point 
which must,not be lost sight of is the influence of cross fertilisation upon- 
quality. It is quality and not quantity which is being chiefly considered 
^itji regard to the presence or absence of bees. It may be found that 
otfier insects besides bees play an important part in the act of cross fertili¬ 
sation and this also needs investigation. During the few days the coffee is 
in blossom, should climatic conditions be favourable, the fields will be found 
to b^ alive with insects of many kinds all visiting the coffee flowers. How 
many of these caHiactually fertilise it, however, and how many are merely 
robbing it of honey without being of any direct use is a point which remains 
to be proved by experiment. It is also possible that moths and night’flying 
insects play their part. . * . , ,, ; . " ■ 

It is noticeable, however, that’insect visits do improve the actual yield. 
Diiring the blossom season last' year there* was a very marked absence of 
insects for some reason or other, and there has bqen everywhere a very 
sinafl crop. I happened to be on a certain estate in Coorg when the blossoai 
was out, and while walking round with the manager we noticed that on one 
particular ^^ea,.jt^he limits of which we roughly defined for future observation, 
there*were, 9 ,/eirtarkable number of bees and other insects working on. the 
floA'ers. This was the more noticeable since on the majority of ihs estatje 
insects were conspicuously absent, I had occasion to visit this same estate 
a' few months ago, and ba examining this particular area it was found that 
it was the only place on the estate where there was any crop that could be 
called heavy. The difference was probably one of at least two hundred¬ 
weights per. ajcrq. 

In.a recent Circular on Bee-Keeping published by the Experiment Station 
of Portb Rico it is stated that:— 

“ The coffee planters particularly have become interested in the raising 
of bees, not for the honey but because bees are very useful in pollinizing 
coffee in seasons when ther6 is a gre.at amount of rain during bloom. The 
pollen in the coffee is carried by the winds from flower to flower, but, if there 
is much rain, very little bloom is set as only the dry pollen is carried by 
wind ; during rainy periods the bees visit the flowers and distribute the 
pollen'in their honey gathering. Coffee plantations also afford excellent 
fields fpr bees to work in as honey is obtained from the coffee shade as Well 
as from the coffee itself.” 

,. In the G. 0. referred to above it iastated that, “ the true solution of the 
problem appears to be that the planters should .keep their own bees.and 
should prevent any destruction of wild bees on their estates,” This would 
ilo doubt be a remedy, and experiments in this direction have already jbeeu 
tried in aoine places. The difficulty is, however, that the active will ;t1ot 
live in captivity in any form of hive, while imported bees are attacked, by 
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diseases which renders their est&blrshraent ti matter of extreme difficulty. 
Experiments at Pusa bear out these two facts and the Imperial En^omolo* 
^Ist stated in the Agricultural Journal of October 1911 

that at the present time there is no race of bees which we can recomihend 
tp would-be bee-keepers in the plains of India." The Government Ento¬ 
mologist was asked by the Government to investigate the problem of -the 
keeping of hive bees in the planting districts of Madras. 

Unfortunately the new Entomologist, Mr. T. Balnbrigge-Fletcher, joined 
his appointment in the Madras Presidency too late in 1911 to see the coffee 
in blossom. At the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. 1. in 1912 a resolution 
was passed reminding the Madras Government of their piomise chat the 
Entomologist should investigate this subject, and the matter has been taken 
up. 

The Entomologist expressed a wish to pay a preliminary visit to those 
coffee districts interested in this matter during October and November in 
order that he might get an idea of the conditions obtaining on the estates 
and make plans for carrying out of certain necessary experiments. He 
pointed out that as the coffee is in blossom for such a short time a plan of 
action should be decided upon sometime beforehand. 

Consequently it was arranged for Mr. Fletcher to visit the Bababudin 
district of Mysore, the Shevaroy Hills and Coorg. His reports on these 
visits have been received, and hy the courtesy of the Director of Agricultuie 
will be published in the next number of the Chronicle. 

These reports contain much that Is of great interest to the planters in 
'the districts concerned and though no plans or experiments are laid do\in it 
is hoped that these will be received before the coming blossom season, and 
that the Entomologist will be able then to continue his investigation and 
arrive at some definite conclusion as to whether the legislation asked for by 
'the U. P. A. S. I. is necessary or not. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 


Some of the sections of the F. M. S. Labour Code, which came into 
operation on the 10th ultimo provide the following, which make employers 
of labour in the Colony almost wish for some of the drastic measures which 
a truly oligarchic Government can enact:—For the failure to fulfil a con¬ 
tract or carry out a task given to him, or for gross neglect of duty, as in the 
case of carelessness or drunkenness, or for quitting the service of an em¬ 
ployer without leave, the labourer may incur a fine not exceeding twenty-five 
dollars. And any labourer, who shall without reasonable cause fail to 
perform at least twenty days’ work in any one month, is liable to imprison- 
inent of seven days. Any labourer, absent, from his employment during 
working hours without reasonable excuse, is liable to a fine not exdeeding 
^fty cents. . , 

Other sections authorise employers to arrest labourers and have them 
prosecuted for failure to fulfil contracts,— pl^ntere' Qaie^tt0 
Sporting 
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RINDERPEST. 

Our attention has been drawn to an article that appeared in the Penanfi 
Catette referrlngr to a valuable paper in the Journal of doiupanjtive 
Pathology and Therapeutics by Maj^or G. K. Walker. F.K.C.V.S.t o£ tb« 
Indian Civil Veterinary Department which deals with the treatment p£ 
Rinderpest with permanganate of potasbt In outlying Districts where 
veterinary aid is not procurable many valuable cattle have been lost to the 
planter through want of the necessary medicines near at hahd at the moment 
of attack. Permanganate of potash appears a simple remedy* and very few 
medicine chests are without a supply. Major Walker sayi that ** perman* 
ganate of potash in solution does not appear to have been tried hitherta It 
is well-known to be an excellent antiseptic and powerful oxidiaing agent.’* 
It has been usual to try internal doses of antiseptics in cases of rinderpest 
and carbolic acid has been the favourite remedy as it is portable and 
easily administered but it i^ doubtful if it has much effect." 

In December last, when on tour, Major Walker was able to try the drug 
on two Cases of rinderpest that came under his notice, and the results were 
so fa\ ourable that further experiments were carried out under his orders. 

With regard to the original cases it suffices to say that one animal was 
a young male buffalo with all the typical symptoms of rinderpest except 
diarrhoea. One dose of i dram of permanganate of potash dissolved in 5 
pints 'of water was administered. The animal appeared to derive imihe- 
diate'benefit and quickl}' reco\ered. The second case, a valuable bullock, 
had diarrhoea in addition to other characteristic symptoms. This animal 
recovered after one dose of i a dram of the drug in a gallon of water. Other 
cases occurred which were successfully treated. In one case a bullock, li 
drams of the drug were administered. Other cases were tiied in the Pnniab, 
with such satisfactory results, that the villagers gained such confidence In 
the treatment that they asked for it, and eventually consented to have their 
remaining animals inocculated with protective serum to which they had 
been much opposed original!)'. There is also Haemorrhagic Septisaemia 
(caused by a germ in the blood which produces this disease). The symp¬ 
toms, by which this fell disease is recognised, are off feed, throat swollen, 
discharge from eyes and nose, respiration accelerated. The usual mortality 
attacked by this disease in India is between 90 and 100 per cent, but cases 
have been treated successfully and hopefully, with a solution of permanga¬ 
nate of potash. It is probable that buffaloes, which ar^ more susceptible 
to this disease than cattle, will be found to require a larger proportionate 
doses than cattle. The drug is given in large quantities of cold pure 
water acidulated with vinegar as in the rinderpest cases. With cattle 
and buffaloes in rinderpest from I to 2 drams is the usual .dose; but >n 
Haemorrhagic Septicaemia from 1 to 3 drams of the drug are given in the 
case of buffaloes. 

No definite conclusions can be drawn from these experiments ils they 
are in'their infancy, but they are weH %orth a trial. It remains to be seen 
if the best results are to be looked for from one-large initial dose ; or from 
repeated nroderate doses. In the ease of Haemort-hagic Septicaemia thete 
is rarely time for more that one dose. As it requires special skiirtp perform 
i))’t>odermic injections,-it is better to administer the solution by the mouth. 
'1 he native agriculturist is conservative in his obstioncy in accepting new 
treatment for his cattle, but if it is prov^ to him that medicinal* treatment 
is doing good whhn disease is actually l](revalebt. he is ready'to accept it but 
requii^es immense pbrsuatibh' (aud that not aiways successfully) to t^e 
protective measures, 
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- COFFEE. 

Last wetek we pul^lisbed an account of the Coffee Roasterai Conventicm 
in New York and we bbjidve:that everything dealing with the Coffee Indus* 
try-must be of interest to all coffee plantersof Southern India, especially 
when ih the near future.they must expect more competition, and would like 
to know, from what other countries, such competition is likely to arise. No 
one can-lhiretell when Brasil*^alone, will produce another record -crop,* suflfi- 
ciecft’to tfiipply the wprW’s demand, and necessarily bring down the present 
high prices,% to the level of a few years ago. . With the present prosperity in 
Coffee, planting is e.xtending. ~ Now is the time to provide for the inevitable 
day of '-low. prices, by economy in cultivation, by selection .of seed, and by 
the unstinted help and advice of^the Scientific Department* The following 
Report is by the Governor of Porto Rico. ‘ • 

Promoting Porto Rioo Colfoo In t|io United States. 

-‘ The eoffee crop of 1912 (in Porto Rico) was the largest in the history 
of the industry and sold at profitable pHces, substantially a third ‘ higher 
than those of the years 1909-10 and several ^‘ears preceding it. The value of 
coffee sold abroad during 1911-12 was $6,734,913, furnishing one-eighth of 
the receipts from foreign commerce. With the prosperity .attending this 
industry, it is being extended throughout the ihounfains of the island, the 
soil and climate of which are especially adapted to the successful culture of 
the highesi grades of-coffee to be found in the world, - -Heretofore this prp- 
dnet has gone principally to France and Cuba, where it is highly prized by 
the connoisseurs of fhose countries. Porto ^ Rican coffee has never been 
known commercially, in the United. States because first, it commanded ,a 
ready market at the highest prevailing prices abroad, and, second, the ^irnall 
quantity sent to the United States has not been piacad npou the market in 
form to be identified. It is now, however, being introduced’ii^to. the American 
r market through the commercial agency of the Government of Rorto Rico at 
569iFifth Avenue, New York, and may be purchased of the principal groceps 
of New York City in hermetically sealed tins under the special. guarantee pf 
the Porto Rico Association. The Government, has takentan.active interest 
in this undertaking, through its commerce commission, in the belief that ,if 
it were known that one of the finest coffees produced in the world is grown 
on A^merican soil it would be appreciated by) American consumers looking 
, for the best, and find a steady demand in the home market where, it will npt 
be subject to foreign tariff caprice.” ‘ : 

A New Coffee Zone In Brazil. 

The Rio Janiero Correspondent of the London Economist writes ;— 

“ In the course of the next few years the output ofeoffee willbe increased 
by the production from a new coffee zone situated in the State of Parana. 
The lands for its cultivation, are located in the Patanapanema; Tibagy and 
Ivahy valleys, covering an extension of about .1,600 square leagues' apd 
bordering on the State of Sao Paulo. The climate is favourable and the 
land consists chiefly of the rich “terra roxi,’.**^ or .red,earth., so'eniineiitly 
suited to cplfee cultivation. ‘ . , . ; . . 

The diftricts of jacarezinho ihd Ribeiracf Claro contain at presehfc.about 
1,200,000 coffee trees, of which neariy 50 W cent, have already attained 
the necessary producing age. According.to official advices, the present crop 
will not belarge, and it is anticipated that practically he whole ; production 
-will be consumed locally, but in four of^.five yehrS'time there'should'be a 
.good eurplqs for export, the total Pnmber of trees piahWd' by the epd pf 
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the current year will amount to about four millions. If sufficient labour 
were obtainable this figure might have been exceeded, as considerable interest 
is being manifested in this new district, and land is being bought up rapidly 
at relatively reasonable prices. There is no doubt a promising future in 
store for the district, and as soon as railway communication is available its 
value will be enhanced considerably. The Sorocabana Railway so far only 
serves a very small part of the zone, but extensions are shortly to be con¬ 
structed which will tap that section of the State effectively.” 

Consular Agent S* H. Wrigbt, at Medellin* says that coffee is quite 
extensively grown in the districts of Fredonia, Caldas, Abejofral, Angelopolis, 
Heliconia, Tilibiri, Ituango, Penol, San Carlos, San Roque, and San Luis of 
that Department. The principal merchants and commission houses of 
Medellin export the product. Statistics regarding production, acreage, etc., 
he says, ay:e impossible to obtain. The exportation for the year 1910, the 
latest statistics available, amounted to 100,378 sacks, less than for'the three 
ptevious years. However, the actual acreage is increasing and this is an 
important industry now .—The Sptce Mill. 

Costa Rioa*s Important CofPee Industry. 

From a contribution on ‘‘Costa Rica’s Exports” by Lincoln S. Cornish, 
we take the following anent coffee: — 

Coffee Was exported from Costa Rica last year (1911) to the extent of 
206,609 bafts. 'On the beautiful upJands of this republic is grown some of 
the very finest coffbe which ^dlf the Americas produce—and that is saying a 
good deal. It fetches top'prices in the European markets, which are the 
chief appreciators of thiis delicious but high-priced Central American coffee. 
It is said that the United States will not pay the price for high-grade coffee, 
purchasing instead the less aromatic Brazilian bean. 

Whether this is the reason or no, the fact remains that the United 
Kingdom and her colonies took last^j^ear 81*98 per cent, of Costa Rica’s 
coffee. The United States took but a small fraction ; to be precise, exactly 
8‘’06 per cent, of it; Germany bought 7*67 per cent., France 2.16, while all 
other countries disposed of the 0*13 that remained. Of course, this 207,000 
bags of Costa Rican coffee does not mean the entire product; a large 
quantity is consumed annually in the country, where every tiny adobe or 
cane dwelling in the most rustic village has its materials for making an 
excellent cup of coffee. 

Limon is the chief shipping point for coffee ; from this port went 191,314 
bags. Punta Arenas accounting for only 76,284 bags. 

The proportion of coffee shipped in the husk is large, amounting to 
63*07 per cent, of the total. There has long been an entirely unreasonable 
preference on the part of European buyers for a brightly coloured been, and 
this effect is better produced^ when the coffee is shipped in the husk and 
cleaned (by removing tbe inner case covering the two beans, and washing and 
polishing .them) in Europe, London maintains enormous cleaning apparatus 
to treat coffee shipped in the husk, which is there *’ made pretty ” for tbe 
buyers. This.prejudice is npw yielding to reasoni which declares that it is 
more econpinical to clean the coffee on the spot in Costa Rica, as freight is 
then less and labour is cheaper; also it has been demonstrated that the 
cleaned bean loses nothing of its flavour in transit, although it does not 
reach tbe London markets with so bright an appearance. Buyers have 
lately taken to judging coffee by its flavour instead of its presentment in the 
sample traypi with the result that an increased quantity of coffee cleaned in 
the beneficios of Costa .Rica is likely to be shipped iiQnually»--27ic 

mil. 
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Coffee at Havre. 

The Spice Mill publishes a long article (a portion o( which we extract) 
on the Coffee Trade of Havre, which is the principal coffee port of Europe, 
from Consul John Ball Osborne, Havre, France, who writes on the above 
subject as follows : — 

The retail prices for this great:'"^staple being a matter of concern to 
millions of consumers, information in regard to the important commercial 
transactions of this market should be of general interest, since they exercise 
considerable influence in the establishment of prices throughout the world. 
The people of the United States are more concerned than any other nation 
in view of the fact that their consumption of coffee is far in excess of other 
countries. It is estimated that in 1911 the United States consumed 833,066 
000 pounds of coffee, or a per capita allowance of 9 pounds, while Germany, 
which is next on the list, consumed only 375,883,000 pounds, or a per 
capita of less than 6 pounds. 

Distribution of TH*i World’s Supply. 

According to statistics compiled by the Syndicat du Commerce des 
Cafes of Havre the total visible supply of the world on October 1, 1912, 
was 12,161,000 sacks of 110*23 pounds each : distributed as follows : Europe 
stored in Havre, 2,108,000; Hamburg, 1,472,000; Antwerp, 901,000; 
Netherlands, 320,000 ; Trieste, 307,000 ; England, 245,000 ; Marseilles, 123, 
000; Bremon, 106,000; Copenhagen, 77,000; Bordeaux, 46.000; total, 
5,705,000 (of which 4,583,000 sacks were Brazilian coffee); en route to 
Europe, 823,000; total for Europe, 6,528,000. United States—stocks, 
2,058.0(X); en route^ 591,000; total 2,619,000 (or which 1,742,000 sacks were 
Brazilian coffee), .Brazil—.^tpeks at Kio, 355,000; at Santos, 2,609,000; at 
Bahiar 20,000 ; total 2,984,000. 

The commercial movement of coffee at Havre during the period from 
January 1 to October 11, 1911 and 1912. respectively* was as follows, ih 
sacks ; 1911—imports, 897,049, exports 1,215,621 ; 1912—imports 1,076,788 
exports 1,286,965. 

Valorisf-d Coffee at Havre. 

The relation of Havre to the valorization plan of the Brazilian Govern¬ 
ment is important. A quantity equal to more than half of the 4,800,000 
bags of coffee purchased by the Brazilian States when the system was 
inaugurated nas been held in bond in Havre and Marseilles since 1907 by 
the valorization Committee. The bulk has been stored at this port. The 
amount held here on December 31 of each of the last four years and on 
October 15, of the current year was: 1909, 1,841,000 sacks ^910, 

1,751,576 sacks ; 1911, 1,526,000 sacks : 1912, 1,311,600 sacks. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the local stock of valorized coffee 
has been reduced since 1909 by 529.400 bags, or 287 per cent. It is stated 
that this reduction represents the actuii sales and not transfers from one 
entrepot to another. It is a curious fact, however, the two shipments were 
made from this port to the United States during* the past summur, one con¬ 
sisting of about 60,000 bags and the other about 40,()00 bags, the two being 
valued at something over ♦2,000,000. Thsse shipments were made by 
a banking institution ^ which l^d advanced a large sum* of money on the 
Valorised coffee. There is rto question that if a large part of the stock on 
band were suddenly put on the market the prevailing high prices v^Uid be 
materially reduced. When the coffee is withdrawn for sale the import doty, 
smouatiug to 119 c^ts per pound, must, of ooarset be paid. 

{To be continued,) 
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RUBBER. 

Df*. Hubef*’« Report. 

\G(yntinued,^ 

In continuing? Doctor Huber’s Report two points stand out prominently, 
one the question of Labour, and the other the exhaustion of rubber trees. 
The former is the more difficult of solution. But more labour he prophecies 
will be required. The latter will, doubtless, be solved by experiment. 

Export Figures. 

The total exportation of the Eastern producing countries, in* 1911, was 
close to 15,000 tons of rubber (Ceylon and Malaya together 13,400 tons.) It 
is calculated that the production of 1913 (1912 ?) will be 25,000 tons. The 
calculation of future production are naturally subject to numerous, causes of 
error. For Ceylon and Malaya there exist, however, prophecies based on 
figures more secure and an experience of some years. From 1905 to 1911 
the production of these two countries was follows :— 



Ceylon. 

Malaya. 

Total. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1905 

75 

130 

205 

1906 

146 

430 

576 

1907 

248 

885 

1,133 

1908 

407 

1,629 

2,036 

1909 

666 

3,340 • 

4,006 

1910 

1,601 

6,504 

8,105 

1911 

3,194 

10,700 

13,394 

The estimates of future production, 

in the next few years are as follows 

for the same countries 

1 



191J 

6,500 

17,400 

23,900 

1913 

... 10,000 

28,600 

38,600 

1914 

17,000 

38,700 

55,700 

1915 

20,000 

49,800 

69,800 

1916 

... 

59,400 

... 

The figures referring to Ceylon are taken from the Ceylon Directory of 

1911 while those with respect to Malaya 

were calculated by C. C. Malet and 

published in the Straits Times of March 21st, 1912, 


By my calculations for Malaya alone I arrive at the following figures:— 



Tohs. 



1912 

20,000 



1913 

32,000 



1914 

45.000 



1915 

60,000 



1916 

70,000 



That this prophecy is not much exaggerated is evinced by the fact that 
Mr. Lewton-Bain, Director of Agriculture of the Federated Malaya States, 
estimated the production of Malaya in 1916 at, 65,000 tons, taking as a base 
an area of 360,000 acres only. Considering that the actual area of plant¬ 
ations in the Malaya Peninsula amounts to half the total area of the 
plantations in the East, it is easily comprehended that the estimate of 
tl00,000 tons as the production of all the plantations of the East is not 
exaggerated. 
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These figures naturally suppose a normal development of the planta¬ 
tions and a continuation of the intensive processes for an extraction of latex, 
it is possible, however, that these may be modified in the sense of a more 
prudent exploitation of the trees which could easily reduce the production 
10 to 20 per cent. 

Labour Recruiting. 

Labour is abundant .and cheap on the Eastern plantations. It is true 
that in the Malaya Peninsula, where the plantations have a greater develop¬ 
ment, the recruiting of labourers encounters certain difficulties on account 
of the small resident population, the introduction of coolies from the three 
neighbouring regions more densely populated being necessary—from India 
meridonial, China and Java. In a similar situation is the Island of 
Sumatra which imports coolies from the neighbouring Island of Java and 
China. Even the populous Island of Ceylon imports the larger part of its 
rural workers from India. Only Java is completely independent of the 
introduction of foreign coolies, getting from its own population of 30,000,000 
inhabitants a class of cheap labour although a little unstable. On this 
Island the days wages of a coolie corresponds to 300 reis of onr money 
(about lie gold appr.), while In Ceylon the Tamil coolie receives 350 to 400 
resis (about 12 to 13ec gold appr.) per day and in the Malaya Peninsula, 
where wages are higher, wages are paid .at the rate of 450 reis to 1.000 reis 
(13i^c to 33c gold appr.) and in exceptional cases (Chinese labour) up to 
1,800 reis (50c gula appr.). It is not impossible that these wages in the 
future mav farther increase a little, due to the large demand there w^ill be in 
the next few years to complete the force of Workers on the plantations. How¬ 
ever, the general opinion is that when the plantations arc cotnpleted the work 
is so easy and congenial to the indolent Asiatic coolie that their influence 
will be sufficient to prevent any great advance in the cost of labour. 

FlirURE OF THE PLANTATIONS. 

It would be possible to believe that the notable precocity of the rubber 
oil the .Asiatic plantatioiH produced principally bv the exceptional conditions 
of intensive culture will cause, as a consecpieac?, premature exhaustion 
of the vital forces of the iree.s. .Meanwhile, it does not seem to me that 
from this will result a serious menace to plantations. Also the cryptogamic 
tro'.blc-i, notwithstanding that they constitute a constant danger to the 
planting industry, have up to the present been effectively combated. The 
greatest danger to the .Asiatic plantations is in their intensive exploitation 
(stimulated still by the decline .although slow, but inevitable of prices,) which 
sooner or later must cause the exhaustion of the trees. This exhaustion, 
manifesting itself scarcely now in small areas, planted 10 to 20 year.s, as yet 
exercises little influence on the total production, especially as the areas now 
arriving at the producing .stage are much larger and the general teiide icy is 
to advance as much as po.ssible the time of tapping the new trees. To cite 
but one example, 10 years ago the production of one kils {2 2 lbs ) of 
rubber per year was only expected from trees 10 years -old at least while 
this same quantity is now taken from trees six year.s old and in exceptional 
cases even from tree.s 4 to 5 years old. Therefore we need not be surprised 
If the prckiuction in the next few years exceeds general expectation. It is, 
however, possible that at the end of sorr.e years the premature exhaustion 
of the trees will make itself felt with more intensity, and that large areas 
may hat^e to be submitted to a period of repose more or less prolonged, 
l^e necessity of opening new areas to replace the failure thus produced is 
already admitted by many planteis of large experience.—The Weekly 
Timgu o/ Ceylon, 
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\Vc have been compelled through want of space to keep over till the 
next issue the continuation of Consul Osborne’s report on the position of 
colTce at Havre. 

An interesting report, through the kindness of the Government Ento¬ 
mologist, on Bees and the Fertilization of Coffee is pubiished, and we hope 
that Bee Keeping will become common amongst planters, seeing how 
invaluable their aid is in fertilizing the flowers. The production of honey 
will have to be a secondary consideration. 

The Scientific Olliccr publishes an article on Methods of applying 
manures, and advocates, with unanswerable reasons, the broadcasting 
system. 

We publish under the heading of Correspondence a letter from Saklas- 
pur, which we trust is but the avant courier of others from other planting 
districts. 

Uhder the heading of the Labour Question, two letters are printed, 
which do not, however, throw much light on the subject, as they arc more 
pal ticular than general. The hori/on of the writers is too linited. We want 
letters that shall benefit the whole planting community ^ not one particular 
locality, 

A good deal of attention is being paid to the opening of land by means 
of explosives, and we have the pleasure to publish a letter from an old 
Mysore planter on the subject, and shall hope to revert to it again when 
more data are at our disposal. 

It is with great pleasure that we publioh the fact that Mr. Anstead our 
Planting Expert, has been nominated to a scat on the Board of Agriculture, 
CEigiually consisting of 38 members the Board has been increased to 55. 
The well merited honour conferred on Mr. Anstead will be welcomed by all 
members of the Planting Community, as a recognition of the good work 
done by him in South India. 

Next week we shall publish a circular from the Indian Tea Association 
asking all Tea Companies and Proprietors to print the words “ Pure Indian 
Tea” on their Tea chests next season. It will serve not only to draw atten¬ 
tion to the purity of Indian Tea but act as valuable means of advertising, 
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BEES AND THE FEBT1LI8ATION OF COFFEE 

[Continued.] 

Report of the Government Entomologist on a tour in the Shevaroys. 

“ I left Headquarters on the evening of 13th October, arriving at Salem 
the same night and proceeded next morning to Yercaud. Here I examined 
some coffee and in the evening went on to Hopeville Estate. 

“ On 15th I visited Kadiar Rocks, a high rocky cliff to which the wild 
Bees {Apis dorsatn) suspend their combs, whence a large quantity of honey 
and wax is collected yearly. In the evening 1 visited Arcadia Estate, where 
a few colonies of Apis indica have been kept in English hives, but unfor¬ 
tunately these had all swarmed and deserted the hives just prior to my 
visit. Investigation of the combs showed that Wax Moth {Galleria mello- 
nella) had effected an entrance. (See Agricultural Journal of India, 
October 1911). 

“On 16th I observed flower-haunting insects and did some general col¬ 
lecting, visiting Swinton Estate and Scotforth Estate, to see local conditions 
and make general observations on insects. 

“ On 17th I proceeded to Valalakadai Peak Estate, collecting and observ¬ 
ing in the intervening country. 

“On 18th I observed flower-haunting insects, gathered information 
regarding bees, and saw and advised on various pests of Coffee, Orchard 
and Garden Crops. It was a wet misty day very unfavourable for collect¬ 
ing or observing insects. At about 6-30 p.m. a sharp earthquake shock, 
lasting about 1 second, was felt here. 

“One 19th, as the N, E. Monsoon seemed to' have set in and it was 
misty and raining hard, I left for Yercaud, reaching there the same after¬ 
noon. 

“ On 20th (Sunday) I halted at Yercaud. It was a misty, wet, cold day 
and few insects could be found but I was able to obtain several interesting 
species. 

“ On 2l8t it was still wet and unfavourable and I left in the afternoon 
for Salem and arrived back at Coimbatore on the morning of 22nd October. 

“ Three species of true Honey-Bees (Apis dorsata, iudica, and florca) 
appear to occur in the Shevaroys (I omit consideration of a fourth 
reported species, which is evidently a Melipona). Of these I was unable 
to conic across a single specimen of Apis florca, and neither of the other 
two species was at all common. The absence of Bees in these Hills at the 
time of my visit was indeed remarkable. During the last three or four days 
ihc weather was, it is true, exremely unfavourable, yet e\cn this would 
hardly account for the almost total absence of bees, and I am inclined to 
suppose that i4/>/s dorsata (and perhaps A. indica also) migrate from 
these Hills into the Plains during about July-November. This would be in 
accordance with the habits of A. dorsata elsewhere (notably at Sabour, in 
Bihar, as Mr. Woodhouse has informed me) but further observations are 
desirable, as the point is of course not only interesting from a bionomic 
viewpoint but also of practical importance in considering the damage to 
these bees caused by the present methods of collecting honey and bees wax. 

“ The right to collect these is leased out by the Forest Department, 
usually to Malayalis living in adjacent villages, The Bees (by which 1 refer 
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to the large Rock-Bee, dorsata) suspend their large single combs from 

the lower surface of inwardly sloping rocks which occur usually as high 
cliffs rising for 200 or 300 feet. As these combs are usually affixed to 
overhanging rocks near the lop of such a cliff, the honey-gatherers generally 
climb down by a rope ladder fastened from the top. Occasionally the 
ladders break, or the gatherers are so badly stung that they loose their hold 
and drop, being dashed to pieces on the rocks below. They are provided 
with a blanket and a torch, with which they burn the bees off the. combs, 
which are then cut and collected. 'I he destruction of bees by this process, 
which takes place in May-June, is enormous, as I am informed by all 
observers. At the same time, 1 am doubtful whether the honey and wax 
could be collected without the destruction of the bees, which would other¬ 
wise pursue the plunderers of their stores and exact full vengeiice on their 
disturbers. 

“ Apis.domaia seems to be a fierce and intractable bee whose habit of 
building a single large comb unfits it for domestication. Its migratory 
habits also, if these are established, form an obstacle from an apicultural 
viewpoint. 

“ i4/>/s a bee rather similar to, but smaller than, the EnglUh- 

Honey-Bee, builds its nest as a rule in hollow trees, where it forms several 
parallel combs. It can be hived, although it is very subject to attack by 
Wax-moth whereupon it usually deserts the nest and swarms off elsewhere, 
so that it is rare to induce a colony to remain in one hive for more than a 
few months. The ordinary English Bar-Frame Hive and Foundation Coml, 
being made to suit the larger European Bees, are hardly suitable for Apis 
twdicrt, whose combs are smaller, averaging about 35 cells in 6 inche*, 
whereas European combs run to about 27. This difficulty may be overcome 
by the use of specially-made Foundations and I am writing to Colombo to 
make inc|niries regarding the availability of such for Indian Bee-keepers, as I 
understand that the Ceylon Agricultural Society has recently obtained a 
Found.ition Miichine specially built to suit A, indica. This bee offers the 
most likely subject for trial in domestication amongst the native Indian 
Bees, although, as remarked above, it is not altogether satisfactory. It is at 
times rather a vicious species, resenting interference and manipulation, and 
that also is a point against asking Coffee Planters to endeavour to domesl * 
cate it. I presume that its Honey and Wax are covered by the term 
“ Forest Products ” but I am unaware whether collection of products of this 
variety is included under the Licenses granted by the Forest Department. 
In any case, it would prove most diflicult to enforce protection for this bee, 
as it builds almost anywhere in the jungle wherever a suitable hollow tree is 
to be found and is not confined to special localities as is the Kock Bee. 

“ Apis florca occurs in the Shevaroys by all accounts, although I sa>v 
none at all. It builds a small single comb rarely more than six inches, broad 
by twelve deep (often smaller) and is quite unsuitable for dpmestieatiqn. It 
usually hangs its comb from a branch of a bush, where it is easily found and 
taken and this habit renders it (like A, indica) very difficult to protect by 
any legislation. It is, though small, a most active little worker and mpst do 
a great deal of good in the pollination of flowers. Its store of Honey is so 
small that it is not likely to be taken for commercial purposes but would 
doubtless be secured for present eating by Jungle Tribes. 

“ Although very few bees were to be seen at flowers by day, in the,even¬ 
ing numerous moths, notably Nephele hespera and Pratoparce convofvnli, 
were attracted, whilst in the daytime Macroglo&sum spp. also darted around 
the blossoms. It will of course be ueaessary to detfrnune by actual expert- 
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ment and observation, when the coflfee flowers next April, what proportion 
of flowers are actually fertilised by Bees, but I rather expect to find that 
other insects (such as the Sphingids named above) will be found to have a 
large share in fertilizing them. 

** Green Bug (Lecaninm viricle)^ which was first noticed in the Sheva- 
roys about six years ago, is now widely distributed. In no part, however, 
does it seem to be doing really virulent harm such as I saw in the Anama- 
lais in January last, and in many places it seems to have disappeared (or 
practically so) from the patches on which it has occurred. Doubtless 
climatic conditions have a good deal to do with the difference in the amount 
of damage it does to coffee. Probably it was introduced into the Sheva- 
roys with Fruit-trees or (larden-plants. In this connection it may be noted 
that, when touring by rail, 1 often see at Railway Stations consignments of 
plants and j’oung trees, (Mangoes etc.,) heiny sent by rail and that it is very 
rarely indeed that I am unable to detect Scale Insects nr other pests being 
carried with them. 

“Coffee Borer (Xylotrechus qtiadripea^ occurs commonly in the 
Shevaro 3 ^s but apparently does not cause any great damage. It is dealt 
with by cutting out the affected parts. 

“ Root Rot attacks the Coffee trees in many parts and is doubtless 
attributable to the large quantity of dead and decaying wood which lies 
about almost everywhere. 

Ilemileia vastatrix is common, especially around Vercaud. I found 
a minute yellow larva (apparently Dipterous) which was apparently feeding 
on the spores, but unfortunately the specimens collected all died. This 
would perhaps repay further investigation.’* 

Note. 

In Scientific Officer’s Paper No. 115 in the last number of the 
Chronicle, on the subject of Bees and Coffee Festilisation, the following 
corrections should be made:— 

p. 27, last line but one, ‘ active bee ’ should read native bee* 
p. 28 line, line 9, ‘ 1911 ’ should be 1912* 

The Government Entomologist has kindly contributed the following 
comments on this Paper:— 

“ It is not strictly accurate to say that no native bee * will live in capti¬ 
vity in any form of hive.’ This is more or less true of Apis dorsata (Rock 
Bee) and A florea (Little Bee), but Apis indica will live in a hive for 
some time. The trouble is that it will not (as a rule) settle down in a hive 
permanently, but usuallv swarms off again after a few months’ occupation 
of the Hive. A Bee-keeper, however, who takes a little trouble with his 
Bees should not have much difficulty in keeping (say a dozen) hives occupied 
as they will not all swarm at once and, by keeping a look-out for wild and 
escaped swarms, new colonies can be got to take tbe place of those that 
have flown off. As a honey producer I should not recommend Apis 
indica (Mr. Oakes tells me, for example, that he only gets about 6 lbs. of 
Honey per Hive per annum), but as a />o////ia^or, it should be well worth 
keeping in all Estate Districts where either Coffee or Tea is grown. Mark 
that I said in my paper (which you quote) that the recommendation w^s 
addressed to ‘ would-be bee-keepers in the plains,' ” 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.RA.SI. 

Methods of applying manure ,—A Correspondent has called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that differences of opinion exist among planters as to the 
best method of applying manure to coffee. Some spread the manure on the 
surface of the ground in a circle round the tree corresponding with the ends 
of the branches and approximately some four inches wide, and this is 
covered with refuse and leaves King near by. Others consider this method 
of applying manure is insecure on any but flat land and consider the risk of 
loss by wash a serious one, and they cover the fertiliser with three or four 
inches of earth. 

In order that plants may get food from the soil in which they grow it 
must be dissoKed in water, and in a soil in which this plant food is finely 
divided and evenly distributed the roots of the plants will have a much 
better chance of getting the majority of the food than in a soil where this is 
not the case. As a general rule, therefore, it is best to broadcast all ferti¬ 
lisers and lightly work them into the top two inches of the soil. Where there 
is a good mulch of leaves these should first be swept up into heaps round 
the stems to the trees. During this process the ground should not be 
scraped and the half rotten mulch mixed with the roots and soil should not 
be disturbed. On the swept surface between the rows the manure should 
be broadcasted and spread as evenly as possible. The leaves should finally 
be spread back over the fertiliser and soil as evenly as possible. Where 
there is no mulch the manure should be evenly broadcasted and lightly 
worked into the top soil with a mamotty fork. These methods of applying 
manures will give better results than applying them in eyebrow pits cr 
trenches, or any other method of local application. Manure thus applied’s 
apt to remain in the same condition in which it was put out for a long while. 
In the case of Lime and Hasic Slag, and fertilisers which are required to 
have a physical as well as a chemical effect upon the soil, it is absolutely 
essential that they should be as evenly and widely distributed as possiV)le. 
Again the more insoluble the fertiliser is the more need there is for mixing 
it with the soil as much as possible. Soluble fertilisers are dissolved by 
the dew and rain and travel in a dissolved stale for some distance through 
the soil before they meet with some substance which acts chemically on 
them and ‘ fixes ’ them in the soil. Thus a soluble fertiliser like Superphos¬ 
phate, for instance, is more likely to become intimately mixed with the soil by 
natural means than I5one Meal, for instance, which should be spread over 
the surface in order to become mixed with the soil by subsequent culti¬ 
vation. 

There may be special cases of course where broadcasting is not possible, 
such as on very steep hill sides, but even here if the land is properly treated 
to stop wash and conserve the top soil by means of contour drains and 
cover crops, broadcasting manure is quite feasable and little risk of loss is 
run. Probably the most general exception to the practice is in the case of 
young plants with a limited root range when it may be advisable to apply the 
manure near the plant whore its roots can reach it. As a general rule, 
however, broadcasting and even broadcasting of manures is the best method 
of applying them. 

Fixation of Fertilisers by the soiL —When a fertiliser is applied to 
the soil it does not simply remain mixed with the soil unaltered, but a chemi¬ 
cal reaction takes place between the fertiliser and the soil. There is a 
general tendency for the soluble matter of the fertiliser to undergo a chemical 
change and become insoluble. This process is known as fixation^ To take 
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an example, if a solution of sulphate of potash is allowed to percolate 
through a column of clay the solution draining out at the bottom of the 
column will contain scarcely a trace of sulphate of potash, but instead will 
contain an equivalent amount of sulphate of lime and other sulphates. The 
element Potassium in the sulphate of potash has been replaced by the 
element Calcium and as a result of this exchange an insoluble compound 
of potash is formed and retained in the soil. The potash compounds in 
fertilisers readily undergo fixation, the sodium and calcium of the soil being 
replaced by the potassium of the fertiliser. Fixation of potash occurs 
mainly in the surface soil where it is held in forms insoluble in water, but 
soluble in dilute acids and so available to the plant. This process of fixation 
renders the potash well distributed in the soil and this is one of the reasons 
why soluble fertilisers often produce such good results. It will be noted 
that fixation takes place at the expense of the calcium and other alkaline 
elements in the soil which arc lost by drainage after they are replaced by 
the potassium. It is in this way that a soil under cultivation to which ferti¬ 
lisers are constantly added gradually loses calcium and is apt to become acid. 
Hence the need for adding lime occasionally to soils not naturally well 
stocked with it, and the presence of this lime, as seen above, is extremely 
important, and absolutely necessary if fertilisers like potash are to be retained 
by the soil and prove beneficial. 

Nitrogen in the form of nitrates cannot undergo this process of fixation 
because all the ordinary forms of nitrates are soluble in water. These ferti¬ 
lisers like nitrate of soda are apt to be washed out of the soil and lost in the 
drainage water. If saltpetre, which is a nitrate of potassium, be added to 
the soil, the potassium undergoes fixation but the nitrate does not, calcium 
and sodium nitrates being formed and these being soluble escape in the 
drainage water. From this it will be seen that fertilisers like nitrate of soda 
and saltpetre should not be applied to the soil before a time of heavy rains 
or the nitrates will be lost. They should rather be applied at a time when 
the soil is wet and no heavy rains are expected so that the plant roots will 
have a chance of obtaining the nitrates before they are washed out of their 
range. 

Phosphates readily undergo fixation by combining with the aluminium 
and iron compounds in the soil and forming insoluble phosphates. These 
compounds are sometimes so insoluble that the phosphate becomes unavail- 
.able to plants and this happens more especially in the absence of lime, the 
application of which sets the phosphate free. 

If very heavy dressings of potash and phosphate are applied to the soil 
what is not utilised is the first few years may undergo fixation to such an 
extent that it becomes unavailable as plant food, more especially if the soil 
contains much clay. Hence it is best to make light and frequent applications 
of fertilisers and not very heavy ones at long intervals. 

Cattle manure aud all kinds of manures alike undergo this process of 
fixation which indeed regulates the supply of plant food in the soil, and in 
studying the action of different fertilisers upon the soil the products of 
fixation are of prime importance. 

Kalisyndicate Manurial Experiments^ —Mr. Birnie, the Kalisyndicate 
representative in India who has succeeded Mr. Friedrichsen, is at present on 
a short tour in Coorg with the Scientific Assistant making final arrangements 
about the Experiment Plots there. From Coorg he will proceed to Mysore 
on a similar mission. 


Rf D. A. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 
Anamalai Plantes’ Auooiation. 

The ilinutcs of a Meeting of the General Coinmiltee held at the 
PiithnMam Bungalow^ at 3 pju, on Saturday, 

14th December, 1912, 

Present. —Messrs. G. A. Marsh (Chairman), E. W. Sinicock, H. A. Mardeu, 
C. R. T. Congreve, C. Howland and J. Hatton Robinson (Hono« 
rarj' Secretar\). 

Agenda. —Roads and Coiiiinunications, Electric Rope Way, etc , Non- 
Service of Warrants, Customs Duty on Machinery for Tea, Coft’ec Rubber, 
&o., U. P. A. S. I. Representative on the London Chamber of Commerce, 
Hospital Affairs, Weekly Rice Issues. 

1. Wire Rope Way. —The Committee were very thankful to Messrs. 
Barber and Pascoc for what they had done in the matter and Messrs. 
Walker Sons & Co’s offer was accepted with thanks. On Messrs. W alker 
Sons & Co., putting in a rough estimate other Firms might be consulted. 

2. Ncn-Scrvice of Warranis —In reply to Mr. deSalis’ letter of 
20—10—12, and his proposed resolution under this heading it was resolved 
*’ That this Association docs not consider it advisable to do anything on the 
matter of his resolution until the resolution which the U. P. A. S. I. now 
have before Government is definitely dealt with, but, at the same time, Mr. 
dcSalis’ resolution will by no means be lost sight of.*’ 

3. Customs Duty on Machinery. —This Association strongly supports 
the movement of the U. P, A. S. I. that all machinery required for Coffee, 
Tea 01 Rubber work be made free of Customs Duty. 

4. U. P. -1. S, /. Representative on Lo/ulon Chamber of Com¬ 
merce,—It was resolved ; “That this Association records a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. John C. Sanderson for his services and that it agrees to Mr. 
Guy Owen taking his place, but thinks it might be advisable if the services of 
one of the late well known retired South Indian planters could be got to 
assist Mr. Owen in his duties,” 

5. Hospital Affairs .—The correspondence between Mr. Simcock and 
the Honorary Secretary was read. Mr, Simcock’s offer to let the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon remain on in the Staumorc Bungalow was recorded with 
thanks. The Honorary Secretary was requested to ascertain by whose 
permission the Medical Officer had lately left the District, and if the same is 
in order, that this Association respectfully request that intimation be sent to 
the Honorary Secretary about his leaving the District in future. 

6. Weekly Rice Issues,—It was unanimously agreed that the weekly 
issues of rice arc not lo exceed Re. 1 for a man cooly and 12 annas for a 
woman. 

(Signud) J. HATTON ROBINSON, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Saklaspur, January 17, 1913. 

The Editor, " 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sir,—1 have just read your Hangalorc Notes iu this week’s Chro¬ 
nicle — I hope you will continue to give them in each future number. The 
pages of your paper are so dry^ still they don’t even give me a thirst (for 
more). Medicine no doubt, and the best of its kind, but it wants something 
to help it down. A few more numbers and I shall be like some of my 
neighbours and not take off the wrapper. At present I do open it, but glance 
at the advertisements first. Do brighten it up a bit. 


I strike while the iron is hot, and send you a little local gossip. I am 
no scribe, but anything to keep the ball rolling. I hope you will agree with 
me that something is better than nothing—so here goes. My feeble attempt 
may induce some other novice at this job to do likewise. 


LOCAL CHAT. 

Wratiirr. —December passed off without giving us a single fright, as 
far as I can remember, only one cloudy day. May wc get through the 
remainder of this month and February in the same style. The east wind 
has been the very d—1,—the most livery ones know all about it. They arc 
unpleasant company on a real bad day. 

Crop.—O n nearly all estates is half through, and as far as 1 can gather 
most of my neighbours arc doing their estimate or a trifle over. Prospects 
for next season arc grand. 

Local buyers are evidently sitting pretty tight. I have not heard of any 
offers. One merchant, who only a short while ago retired from his business 
in Saklaspur to settle in Madras has returned, and from the letter he writes, 
he is prepared to buy black—broken and “ chickloo”—Great man I! 

Card.\moMS have been putting money into the pockets of the lucky 
men who grow them —Rs.70 to Ks.75 is the price now obtainable per maund 
(i8’| lbs). I wish I could find an easy method of filling the few I grow with 
shot. 

One hears quite a lot of talk about the Coorg-Liberian Hybrid—a 
splendid thing to put down in one’s bad patches where the Coorg supply is 
hard to get on, I advice those who have not already tried it, to buy a seer 
or so. In a few years it will be a case of “ everybody’s doing it now,” So 
don’t say I did not tell you. 

My condolences with the friend who a few days ago when riding round 
his estate watch at about 12 p.m. c^ime off whollop, had he been dining out ? 
Horrid thing having to go round one’s night watch—I hated doing it so, that 
I gave up night watchmen five years ago. 

We have just had a visitor through the District—Mr. D. Lyall Grant, 
Many planters no doubt have had the pleasure of meeting him at the offices 
of Messrs. T, H. Allan and Co. I had not, but next time I arrive at Tilbury 
I shall make a “ bee line ” to renew his acquaintance. How I enjoyed his 
visit to us—better than any tonic—a host of good stories. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, that you will have the good fortune to meet 
this gentleman when he passes through Bangalore—if you do— ask him 
about a dog—he will then tell you of great doings. 
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Motors and Roads. —I advise anyone who may have to motor 
through these parts to make enquiries about the roads. Kadur District is 
not alone in the matter of bad roads. 

It is quite the usual thing now when two or three men get together for 
a “buck,” that the “ talky talk” is about’ Carburetters—Ignition, Sparking 
plugs etc., and not “ shop’’—for anyone not interested in motors I should 
say “ shop ” is preferable—as most of the former must be “ double Dutch.” 
I overheard the following conversation the other day—“ How’s your pulper 
running ?” “ Oh pretty well, over-hcais a bit.” A sure case of “ bloater ” 
on the brain. A motor bike I know of has caused its owner many small 
sums in bets on whether it will start or not. 


The other morning I believe he dropped 20 “ mouldy’s” at one fell 
swoop - the beastly thing jibbed—though I heard he got his 20 back doubly 
that same day somewhere about midnight—when properly filled with spirit— 
the lank of course—and then rode in and out of his drying ground “ barba- 
cues ” showing how to negotiate hair-pin bends—evidently learnt a thing or 
two since his 300 mile ride round the Island. The same “ bykist ” told me, 
the other day his belt broke, and at the same moment he ran over a 12 foot 
tank snake killing it, having killed he caught it (good enough for one of 
John Bull’s Biscuits) fixed in his belt fasteners head and tail, and sailed 
home. He now talks about a patent and fortune. Tank snake non-slipping 
motor belts—guaranteed to bite, non-poisonous. Another case of something 
on the brain—What ! W’hat! I 


Cannot Mr. J. G, Hamilton be induced to write an article for the 
Chronicle about liis African tour? 


What’s happened to the Busanhalli Bard ? 
number of the P. C. 


He brightened up one 
Ante DRY ROT. 


The Labour Question. 

Dear Sir,—I personally, and I think most of us in these parts, am not 
a convert to a Raise of Wages, though 1 see the argument of your corres¬ 
pondent of 11-1-13. I don’t see the necessity. 

With a long experience of Mysore, I don’t for a moment think I\migra¬ 
tion is hitting us as hard as the Law; especially as translated in Mysore. 

Mysore planters arc differently situated to most planters if not all others 
in South India—and as cases under Act XIII are adjudicated on by half a 
dozen different magistrates —some follow the Law which is never clear and 
the others are a Law unto themselves. The cooly or maistry and his vakil 
know how to pitch their tale accordingly. 

In Mysore we need a luiropoan Magistrate for these cases at least. No 
Amildars try and convict their own villagers. Patels and Shanboges stroke 
them the right way, and the prisoner is never punished. I believe the law 
and its very free translation do us more harm than all the Emigration cases. 
One cannot help putting some faith in it, and agents and non-resident 
Proprietors throw it at you, hence we give far larger sums than are at all 
necessary, or than we should tempt with the class of men we generally 
advance. 

We’ve no definite readings as to what constitutes a running account. 
I’ve found 2 as. batta and 9 as. toddy debt make a running account—again 
a inau took Rs.50 for coolies to come iu a week. 6 mouths later he was 
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accidentally met and handed to the'Police; although his stamp paper was 
an entire misrepresentation^ as a friend paid the debt, he was released. 

We want a more summary way of getting these questions settled** I am 
due to-day as a witness at the 8th hearing of a case for Rs.26 and the case 
will go by my default. I feel it and it is very derogatory. 

Yours faithfully, 

Old Mysore. 


North Mysore, 
January 17th, 1913. 

L.aboui* 

Sir,—I am glad to see discussion on this important subject has been 
started. It may perhaps help the Labour Committee to a better understand¬ 
ing of the situation. 

The Registration Scheme.”—This does not seem to have ipet with 
much approval-*^which is understandible as it can be of no use to planters 
in Native States without “ e:dradition.” It is also aji unwieldy scheme and 
not likely to be of mucli benefit to anyone. The Registration Scheme to be 
of any use would Jiiean “ legislation.” You then raise 2 points — 

(1.) Will Government legislate on the lines we want ? 

(2.) No legislation can he of any use to planters in Native States, 
without “ extradition,'' 

These are the 2 rocks the Labour Committee will be wrecked oai. One 
can understand the apathy of many of the affiliated Associations to legisla¬ 
tion which will not benefit those living in Native States. 

The U. P. A, should concentrate its efforts on obtaining “ extradition” 
for Native States .(though I hear planters in British territory do not want to 
see this granted) it would bring us all into line, a.n<J some scheme might then 
be evolved to suit us all. Meanwhile let us take a leaf qut of the Ceylon 
Labour Coiumissioner’s book and advertise and appoint recruiters for each 
District. Each District might arrange for its own recruiters. We have 
talked for years let us now act. 

T. H. 


The following is extracted from the Kalani Valley Planters’ Association : 

JLarour :—In the opinion of your Committee the labour difficulties 
exj^erienced in .this district are somewhat less pressing than in previous 
years, owing no .doubt,to the fact that large acreages of tea are gradually 
going out of bearing, pnder rubber, and also to the fact that the continuation 
of the good work done by the members of this AsssociaUon in recruiting 
labour from qpast is now be^iring fruit. It is, however, .the opinion of yqur 
Committee that advances have go,ne up a great deal during the past year, 
and they cannot help but think this is due in a great measure to the effieots 
of the Priprietors* Labour Federation, the good work of which is nullified by 
.^pchiew.estMes s^ine. As regards .Coast Recimitipg your 

Cptnmmoe t}bertimiit% pf A Foijnxs to |Rs. 15 per .head ijor 

,<jpqlios.r^pHqdba8 a^nqd.ablo^w at ,the ipiQ^i^us of oW^^p^ng 

labour through unscrupulous recruiters, *~r/ie Weekly Times ofCepon, 
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ISKPLOBIY^BS A8 AN MP TO AORICULTUNE. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The method of clearing land by expbsA'es, which is coming into vogue 
at home, is one of great inte.*est to planters. It is claimed by those who 
advocate the adoption of it that the land may be cleared of stumps and 
scrub and that it my be tilled and drained. 

Theie are several methods of removing stumps, but I will only give a 
brief outline of the one which appears to bo most suitable to Indian plant¬ 
ations where it is desirable to remove the whole of the stumps and roots. A 
hole is made in the ground sloping do.vnwards under the stump, and passing 
as close as possible to the tap root to a depth of about two thirds of the girth 
of the stu np. Th3 pellets of gunpowder should be pushed h:)me into the hole 
singly, the last pellet being tilted with safety fiix 2 . ChedJite or black gun¬ 
powder appears to be the best for this purpose, but in very damp ground 
(Gelignite, which is unaffected by moisture, may be used. The charge can be 
roughly calculated by scjuaring the girth of the tree in feet and dividing by 
1.5 for lightly rooted trees, or doubling the same number for very firmly 
rooted ones. 

The cost of removing stumps by this process must of course vary consi¬ 
derably, but at home the cost of the explosives for soft wood trees may be 
estimated as follows, the square of the girth of the tree in feet divided by 20 
gives approximately the cost of explosion required in shillings ■'thus for a 
7x7 

tree 7 ft. in girth roughly 2s. 6d. For hard wood trees the cost might 

be as much as double. 


With regard to tillage owing to the variety of soils it is difficult to lay 
down rules to govern the amount of explosives to be used. A few experi¬ 
ments however would soon determine the proper quantities and the depth to 
which the charge should be inserted, and the distance of one charge from 
the other. 

The procedure for experimenting is as follows: — 

Bore'three holes of sufiicient depth to get the charge not less than from 
three inches to two feet below the top of the sub-soil, the smaller depth being 
used for rocky sub-soils, and the larger for jrofter natures, the holes being set 
at intervals of four times as many feet apart as they are feet deep. 

Charge the holes with the explosive according to the following scale :— 


Depth of Hole, 

2 feet 

3 

31 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Charge. 
U oz. 


Gelignite or Cheddite. 


2 

3 

4 
6 
8 

11 

16 


1 Holes of greater depth than 4 
! feet are exceptional, but may 
. be found useful, especially in 
J very wet ground. 


If Gunpowder is used quantity will be required. 

Fill up the holes with loose earth scraped .from ^the surface, tlni larger 
:half of .this e-'irth being tamped or rainmed firqily wit,h the woollen rammer. 

•Fire these,three hole.s, and cprfeqt.the charges according to the instruc¬ 
tions given above. It will afford useful information if the results of a ]^hot 
are examined by digging down on it, before .firing the nelghbqiirLng shot. 
After firing the next shot it can .fee seen by coiqparison \v\th the jpr^yVoii i 
condition whether the siib-soij is properly fissured, and the distance to which 
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the action of the exlposive his spread is snfllcicnt for the ground to be 
broken up completely with holes spaced according to rule. 

This method provides for breaking up the sub-soil fairly completely. 
Where a mere loosening is required the holes can be spaced up to four times 
as widely as this. 

The advantages claimed for this method ‘ire: - 

(1.) The hard soil beneath the loam instead of presenting an 
iinpenetrale layer through which the rootlets only penetrate with extreme 
difficulty, and which provides but little nourishment, is broken up into 
numerous cracks and fissures, into which the rootlets penetrate with ease, 
and which being fi’led with humus and moisture sustain and nourish the 
growing plant in a way that is only to be seen to be appreciated. 

(J.) The explosion itself generates large quantities of nitrogen, and 
drives it into the cracks of the sub-soil, where it is available for plant con¬ 
sumption, but is not so liable to be carried away by wind and rain as when 
applied close to the surface. 

(.1). In wet seasons the breaking up of the hard pan and subsoil 
improves the drainage, and tends to prevent the land getting into that sour 
and waterlogged condition so inimical to healthy growth. 

1,4.) The surface water instead of running (piickly off the land sinks 
into the cracks in the sub-soil, and remains there as a reserve of moisture 
invaluable to the crop in unduly dry seasons. 

(5.) Probable destruction of deleterious soil bacteria. 

With regard to draining it is effected by making vertical fissures through 
which the water can sink into the earth. 

The depth to which such holes shou-ld be bored and the charges fired 
must depend entirely upon local geological conditions. It will generally be 
advisable to “ spring ” a chamber at the bottom of the' hole with a single 
cartridge unstemmed, so as to concentrate the charge as much as possible 
and to strike well into the permeable stratum. Charges of 5 lbs. of Gelignite 
at 8 feet, and 15 lbs. at 15 feet will be about what is required, or double 
these (juantitics of gunpowder. 

This method of tilling the soil would probably be loo costly fur the 
large areas to which one is accustomed in India, and probably the stirring of 
the soil to such a depth as is done by means of cyplosives is for general 
purposes unnecessary, and possibly, when heavy rainfall prevails, undesir¬ 
able. A friend who recently had an acre “ tilled ” with explosives and was 
more than satisfied at the result, assured me that it was infinitely cheaper 
than trenching by hand, and that when it was finished he could push a 
crowbar in anywhere 4 ft. deep. Trenching at home which labour at 3.s\ per 
day is an expensive operation, and the comparison would not be so favour¬ 
able to the explosion method where the labour employed reedved only 4 as. 
per day. 

Where small areas have to be cultivated, and depth is an important 
factor, such for instance as preparing land for a nursery I believe this 
method would be invaluable. Not only would the soil be opened up to a 
depth that it is difficult to reach with manual labour, but stumps, rocks &c., 
would effectually be removed. 

The removal of stumps by explosives is no doubt costly. Hut when one 
considers the evil results of leaving them in the land it is a (juestion whether 
it would not pay in the long run to eradicate them when the land is cleared, 
and whether the most efficient way of doing so would not be by means of 
explosives, especially if as is claimed deleterious soil bacteria arc destroyed 
in the process. 
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Wc publish in continuation of the report by the Government Entomolo¬ 
gist and it is hoped that a tour will be arranged for him at the time of coffee 
blo.sso ning. Planters will be interested to know that the Horna or “ Flying 
Ant ” is of some use. As a rule one hastens to destroy these nests as a 
*' nuisance, for many must have seen how they have caused fields to be 
deserted for days by their attacks. Hut evidently even a “ nuisance ” has 
its uses. 

The Scientific Officer publishes an interesting article on “ Tea Muff ’* 
as a manure for roses. In olden days used tea leaves have been used for 
the same purpose, but until lately the use of the fluff had not been recognised. 
Tea Planters are to be congratulated on having what may be called an 
indigenous manure at hand, the effects of which so marvellously impro\e a 
rosary. As regard Hrown Rot or Stump Rot it can best be dealt with by 
uprooting and burning it. It is drastic but efficacious. 

The Labour question as it applies to the Registration Scheme, has drawn 
a letter from Mr. Marden in reply to one from Mr. Martin. The Editor does 
not hold himself responsible for any opinion held by his correspondents. He 
is willing and anxious to publish any letters on the subject, however, openly 
expressed, but deprecates personalities. A good cause is often marred by 
these. 

A circular from the Indian Tea Association is printed and it is hoped 
that next season the suggestion will be carried out by all Tea Planters in 
Southern India. 

Mr. Osborne’.s report in Coffee at Havre is concluded this week, and 
will we hope be of use as a reference in the future. 

The half yearly Flower Show at the Lai Bagh will be held on the 1st 
and 2nd February and Mr. Anstead, Scientific Officer has been selected to 
judge Fruits and the Secretary has been asked to judge the Agricul¬ 
ture Implements. 
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BEES AND THE FERTILISATION OF COFFEE 

[Continued.^ 

Report of the Government Entomologist on a tour in the Bababndin 
District of Mysore State, 

“ I left Coimbatore on the evening of 30th October and next morning 
reached Bangalore where I met Mr. G. N. Frattini, the Planting Expert’s 
Assistant for Mysore, and we reached Kadur the same afternoon. Owing to 
ditTiculty in obtaining transport we started from Kadnr early next morning 
and reached Chickmaglur the same afternoon. Next day (2nd November) 
we went on to the Bababndin Hills, where I stayed until liih November, 
when I left for (Chickmaglur and Kadur and arrived at Mysore on the after¬ 
noon of 14th November. Here again there were transport difficulties and 
it was not until noon on 15th that I was able to start for Sidapnr which was 
finally reached at 3 a.m. next morning. From Sidapur I went to Fairlands 
Estate on 16th November, on 17th on to Margalli, and on 18th from 
Margalli to Mercara, where I halted for 3 days. From Mercara my intention 
was to visit Dunkeld Estate, where considerable damage to Cardamoms by 
a Scolvtid beetle has been reported ; but although the distance from Mercara 
was only some twenty miles, no means of transport were forthcoming 
and I was reluctantly compelled to abandon this visit. I left Mercara on 
22nd November, stayed that night at Santikoppa, and proceeded on to 
Mysore next day, arriving back at Head (Juarters on the morning of 25th 
November. 

“ The main object of this tour was to make a preliminary survey of the 
localities visited with a special view to collecting information regarding the 
occurrence of Honey-bees and other flower-frequenting insects, with regard 
to their influence on the pollination of coffee. Incidentally, of course, 
collections of economic and other insects were made and various interesting 
habits, etc., noted, but this report is not the place tor such details. As the 
conditions arc rather different, the Bababndin Hills and Ccorg may be con¬ 
sidered separately. 

The Bababudin Hills. 

“ Three species of true Honey-Bee occur here :— 

(i.) The large Rock Bee {(Apis dorsata), 

(iu) The Indian Bee (Apis iiidica), 

(lii.) The small bee (Apis florca), 

“ The large Rock Bee builds regularly at a height of about 5,tS00 feet on 
the Eastern face of the Hills, recourse being had to one particular vertical 
cliff where there is a fair amount of shelter by overhanging rocks. This 
colony is not .i large o le, comprising perhaps thirty to forty combs on the 
average. 

“ Fairly definite evidence was obtainable that these bees desert their 
combs on the onset of the S. W. Monsoon (about June) and return again 
with the N. E. Monsoon (Novernber-December); beyond the general opinion 
that they fly off in an easterly direction no information was obtainably regard¬ 
ing the locality in which they spend the intervening period. Possibly it is 
somewhere in the vicinity of Kadur. The swarms which return to the Hills 
at the end of the year seem to be small ones and perhaps the number of 
individuals on a comb is greatest at the end of the hot weather (April-May), 
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Neither honey nor wax appears to be collected systematically whilst the 
bees are in the Hills. The cliff on which they build is situated w'ell above 
the limits of the Coffee Estates on this side of the Hills and the Bees, so far 
as I could ascertain, are not interfered with at all. The reason for their 
migration from the Hills in June is probably to be found in climatic causes 
the excessive rain in the Hills during the S. W. Monsoon hindering them 
from foraging for food. 

‘‘The Indian Bee occurs fairly commonly, Luilding as a rule in hollow 
trees. It is notewortHy that in these Hills the local race of this Bee is 
much darker than in the Plains and this seems to be the case generally in 
the montane districts of Southern India.. The nests are robbed when found 
and swarms are sometimes taken and kept in earthern pots although I only 
heard of one case of even this simple form of apiculture. 

“ The small Bee was not common at the time of my visit and I was 
only able to find one small colony. Possibly it migrates in the same way 
as the Rock Bee. This Bee is regarded as stingless by the local inhabitants 
and the nests are commonly robbed for the honey which is usually squeezed 
out and eaten on the spot. 

“ In addition to the true Honey-Bees, mention may be made of a large 
tawny-yollow Carpenter Bee iXylocopa rufescens) which was found fairly 
commonly at llovvers after d irk. None were to be seen in the day-time but 
th(*y began to appear in the evening after sunset and Hew freely around 
tlowers long after night had fallen. This habit on the part of a Bee was 
quite new to me but, on looking up the literature, I find that Colonel 
Bingham recorded its crepuscular flight {Journal of the Bombay History 
Societyi Volume VI11, page 388) ; he also found the nest, which consisted 
of a series of round cells hollowed out in the end of a decaying log. This 
Bee does not seem to have been recorded from Southern India before, 
although its peculiar nocturnal habits and comparative abundance (in some 
localities in these Hills at least) may possess some importance so far as 
concerns the pollination of coffee. 

“ Special attention was paid to the insects frequenting flowers. Those 
found in the day time call for little comment, including the butterflies, bees, 
flics, etc , usually found. Towards sunset, however, quite a different fauna 
put in an appearance, the first arrival at the flowers being Hesperid 
(Skipper) Butterflies and Humming-Bird Hawk-moths {Microblossntu sppj. 
As twilight set in, these gave way to numerous other Sphingids {Hippo- 
tion boerhaviae. Djilephila HypotJious, Theretra tiessus, Berse con¬ 
volvuli^ Nephele didyma^ etc.,) which flew actively from flower to flower 
accompanied hy numerous smaller moths, especially various species of 
Pliisia and others of slower flight. The number of flowers visited in an 
evening hy one of those larger Hawk-moths must be very large and it is 
notable that flowers with very deep nectaiies are probably adapted for 
pollination by means of some of these moths whose tongues in some species 
(e. g H, convolvuli) are much longer than their whole bodies. I expect 
we shall find, when experiments are made in the coffee-flowering season, 
that crepuscular and nocturnal insects such as these play a large part in the 
fertilisation of the blossom, and it may then be considered whether they 
cannot be encouraged by the planting of attractive bushes such as Madras 
Thorn {Duranta), 

“ Nests of a small wasp, called locally “ Bcrna” or “ Flying Ant” are 
common in this cjistrict being hqng from trees, Though often burnt out as 
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a nuisance, these wasps are probably beneficial by feeding on caterpillars, 
etc., and rarely attack unless disturbed. 

“ Amongst other insects noticed were:— 

Plutell maculipennis, abundant on cabbages ; 

Athlia Proxima^ larvae on turnip leaves ; 

Xylotreohns qnadripes^ (CofTcc Borer); and 
Daens cucurbitae (Fruit Fly) on Marrows. 


Note. 

With regard to the comb foundation for Apis indica kept in artificial 
hives, mentioned in the Government Entomologist’s tour report on the 
Shevaroys, he now writes that the Ceylon Agricultural Society will supply 
this comb foundation at Rs.3 per pound. At present, however, they have 
great difficulty in getting suitable wax, and they would be prepared to stamp 
out Apis indica foundation in their machine at a nominal charge of Re.l 
per pound if wax is supplied. This information will be of interest to would-be 
bee-keepers in Southern India. 

Since the above report on the Government Entomologist’s visit to the 
Bababudins was written I have found the bee Xylocopa rcfcsceus in 
Bangalore. It regularly appears at dusk in my garden and visits Sunflowers 
and Hollyhocks which are in flower in profusion in the borders just now, 

R. D. A. 


Conditions Suitable For Sisal Hemp Cultivation- 

An article in the Tropical Agriculturist for September 1912 states 
that the International Fibre Congress and Exhibition, held at Soerabaya, 
Java, in 1911, came to the following conclusions regarding the conditions 
that are best suited for the growing of sisal. The experience is obtained 
from the cultivation of Agave (chiefly A cantala) in Java, where this is the 
most important fibre plant. It is quite diflerent from the sisal (henequen) 
of Mexico, which is A sisalana :— 

“The culture of sisal hemp is not remunerative on lands which do not 
permit cheep transport of the raw material, nor on poor land nor in a cool 
region where the yield falls below 650 lb. of fibre per acre. It can be grown 
with advantage on soil deficient in humus, where cacao and coffee no longer 
1,200 feet above sea-level. It is most profitable grown as a secondary pro¬ 
duct, since it can then be left untouched when the market price is low, or 
during seasons when the production of leaf is small. It cannot be recom¬ 
mended as a catch crop or intercrop. If sisal is the chief product, estates 
of less than 700 acres are not profitable. For an estate of 900 acres the 
cost of upkeep and replanting, upkeep of buildings, managements, etc., 
together with 5 per cent interest on the capital, will be about 54 rupees per 
a^re. The capital required is estimated at 535,000 rupees. The expenses 
of harvesting, transport, commission, etc., and depreciation are reckoned at 
a )Out 100 rupees per top of fibre, while the value per ton of dry fibre, f, o. b. 
Java, is about 300 rupees. The net profit, with a production of 650 lb. 
per acre is not more than 5 per cent., but with a production of 1,300 lb. per 
acre it increases to 20 per cent.“-^T/ie Agricultural News^ 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.P.A.SI. 

Tea Fluff as a Manure for Roses .—At the Annual Meeting of the 
U. P. A. S. I. during 1912, Mr. J. S. Nicolls mentioned that he had dis¬ 
covered that tea refuse was an excellent manure for Roses and that it had 
a marvellous eiYect upon them. The Chairman, Mr. C. E Abbott, repeated 
the experiment with a similar result and when sending me a sample for 
trial and analysis he wrote, “the result is extraordinary giving flowers six 
inches across and greatly improving the colour- We applied a double 
handful to a standard and more to big bushes” Good results have also 
been obtained with this fertiliser in Bangalore though it was not applied at 
the most favourable time of the year- Its effect, however, is undoubted. 

This material is the yellow flnft* which flies about the factories when the 
tea is sifted. In the first column of the table below is an analysis of it which 
has been made by the Scientific Officer, and in the second column are figures 
published in the Indian Tea Association Scientific Department’s yuarterly 
Journal IV of 1911. It will be seen that these figures agree closely, but 
the South Indian samples oontain more moisture and considerably less 
lime. 



1 

2 

Afoisture 

• • • 


10*31 \ 

87*48 

'•'Organic Matter 

• • • 

... 

81*37 j 

Silica 



3T6 

5*40 

Phosphoric acid 


... 

0*53 

0*63 

Potash 



1*61 

2*02 

Lime 



0*44 

1*44 

Oxide of Iron... 



0*45 

• • • 

Other Mineral Matter 



2*13 

• • • 


1 100*C0 

i 

1 

'•'Containing Nitrogen 



3*24 

3*52 

Total Ash 

... 

... 

8*32 

12 52 


It will be noted that there is nothing very remarkable about this 
material as a fertilise r to be gathered from its analysis, and in the Ceylon 
Journal mentioned above its value is said to be “ somewhat less than an 
equal weight of mustard cake.” It is, however, a complete fertiliser and 
being finely divided it probably quickly rots down and becomes available. 

Phosphatic fertilisers like Bone Meal and Basic Slag are usually consi¬ 
dered good for Roses. While dealing with the subject it may be of interest 
to mention that the Gardeners' Chronicle of 28 December contained an 
article calling attention to the fact that despite the fact that Magnesia 
is harmful to plants, especially when in excess of lime in the soil, numerous 
experiments have shown (hat it is a beneficial fertiliser for Roses. The Ash 
of the Rose plants contains a large amount of Magnesia. Wolff found it 
distributed in the following proportions: roots, 7*15; wood, 7 62; leave?, 
9*23; flowers, 5*94. It is advised to apply Magnesia to Roses in the fdrin of 
sulphate in doses of about five ounces per square yard, and kainit is also a 
useful form of magnesia to use. 
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Drown Root Disease {Hymenochaete noxia.) —Dr. Butler, the Imperial 
Mycologist stationed at Pnsa, has very kindly sent a copy of a report he has 
recently made on this disease for the Imperial Forest Botanist at Dehra Dun. 
The plant attacked in this case was Hevea Rubber. Dr. Butler says in his 
report:— 

“ This disease is common in the Eastern Tropics on a large number of. 
economic plants including rubber, tea, coffee, cacao, camphor, bread fruit, 
etc. It appears to be seldom found in the perfect fruiting stage of the para¬ 
site and most of the cases seem to have been determined in the sterile 
condition. Even in this state it is characteristic, owing to the brown or 
black incrustation on the main roots in which are embedded earth, small 
stones, and plant debris, the whole having a brittle, charcoal-like consistency. 
Examined under the microscope tawny brown hyphae of a Basidiomycete 
can be found, often in considerable masses. At first they give a brown 
colour to the mass, but later on the surface forms a black and rather shiny 
brittle crust. 

“ Even when spores cannot be found a characteristic structure may be 
detected at the sntiace of the crust. This is the presence of numerous 
stout rigid brist’ej which project from the surface, giving it a velvety 
appearance. 

“ I have collected typical cases in Assam on tea and have received 
others through the Scientific Department of the Indian Tea Association. So 
far as I know, the perfect (sporiferous) stage has not yet been found in India 
but the fungus appears to be widely present in Indian soils. 

“ Little is known of the life history. In some cases at least it appears 
to begin (like several allied diseases) from old decaying stumps of jungle 
trees. It is stated that spread can only take place along the roots, not 
through the soil, and that progress from tree to tree is very slow. Spread by 
spores is not likely to be common. 

“ The treatment recommended by Ceylon and Straits writers is to 
remove the diseased trees, with as much of the root system as possible, and 
also any old stumps found in the immediate neighbourhood, at the same 
time examining the roots of neighbouring trees, where they approach the 
diseased one, and cutting out all that show signs of rot. This is said to be 
sufficient, if thoroughly done, but some recommend the addition of quicklime. 
The soil should be well turned over at intervals. Replanting can be done 
early.” 

This is the fungus which produces the well known ‘ Stump Rot * in 
Coffee, Tea, and Rubber, in Southern India and causes a tree to suddenly 
die with all the leaves and perhaps fruit still hanging to it. A great deal 
of information about this disease will be found in the pages of the 
Chronicle. 

Fish Manure .—Two samples of whole Fish from the West Coast have 
recently been examined in the laboratory. These contained 4’58 and 4*82 
per cent, of Nitrogen and 27*98 and 31*65 per cent, of sand respec¬ 
tively. The percentage of sand is very high indeed and very much 
diminishes their value, lowering the Nitrogen content and adding consider¬ 
ably to the cost of transport, since some Rs.l5 a ton is being paid for carting 
sand. This is emphasised by the fact that a sample of a mixture of Fish 
and Neem Poonac delivered in another district contained 24*14 per cent, of 
sand. Planters should insist upon Fish Manure containing only 2 or 3 per 
cent, of sand at the rnostf 


R. D. A, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Labour Question. 

Dear Sir.—With reference to Mr. Martin’s letter to Mr. Hughes re 
Registration which was read in the Extraordinary General Meeting held by 
the Kanan Devan Planters* Association on the 23rd ultimo it appears to me 
that Mr. Martin has rather not been given much information in the proposed 
Registration Scheme or has not taken the trouble to try to understand it. I 
will take extracts from Mr. Martin’s letter to criticise, (1) “1 consider the 
Scheme unworkable.” In the first place he states that he considers the 
scheme unworkable but wisely refrains from committing himself as to 
whether the unworkability lies in the scheme itself or with the planters, or 
for any other reasons. Equally large Finger Print Bureaux as the proposed 
one are being worked in Europe with great success and there seems no 
reason why one should not be worked here. 

(2.) “No Scheme can stop Emigration.” This scheme is not advanced 
with the idea of stopping emigration except as regards those who should not 
be allowed to do so on account of their indebtedness in this country. It is, 
1 believe, an accepted fact that the planting community are at present 
suft'ering from considerable losses caused by coolies and maistries absconding, 
not only by emigrating, but by going from estate to estate and from District 
to District and that the practice is becoming more and more common and it 
is to h unpar this that the registration scheme has been suggested, as it has 
been found impossible for the Police to catch the majority of the offenders. 
It is true, as Mr. Martin says, that there is nothing to prevent emigrants 
from travelling 1st class; but if the scheme is to apply to emigrants at all 
we shall have a law which will cause considerable incoiivenieuce to cooly 
recruiters if they smuggle out of this country coolies who have no pass from 
the Registration Office, and it will be easier for the cooly recruiters to take 
finger prints and get a pass than to have the trouble of evading the law and 
running considerable risks by doing so. We do not want to stop emigration 
but we do want to stop emigrants from going off with our money and 
causing us loss by not carrying out contracts. 

(3.) “ The Scheme might enable a Registerer to catch persons whose 

finger prints are registered—true, but having caught them what can be 
done with them.” I am glad Mr. Martin rcali.scs that Registration maybe 
able to catch delinquents—for this is all it is meant to do. After that the 
law deals with them. Now-a days the difficulty is to catch your cooly even 
the first time he absconds. With registration he would be caught every time 
he tried to get advance on a registering estate, and it is possible that Gov¬ 
ernment might realiije the present scale of punishments are not sufficiently 
deterrent, or that the delinquents might prefer to complete their contracts. 
Those bent on “ bilking” their employers would avoid registering estates so 
the police would have an easier job in searching estates which did not 
register. Also it would be simple for coolies to take advances from non- 
registering estates, and then go to a registering one where they knew there 
would be nothing against them. 

(4.) “ Are we to return to the days of slavery and the lash ?” Compar¬ 

ing the taking of finger prints to slavery is absurd, and it is difficult to see 
where “ the lash’ comes in as even mild whipping has been abolished for 
breach of civil law. What possible objection can a professedly honest 
person have to giving his finger prints. Perhaps it would be best to regard 
this sentence as a mild attempt of (pointless) rhetoric. 

(5.) “ The coolies have only to go to the nearest Magistrate and say 
they do iiot wish to work with Mr. Registerer and claim ^be protection o{ 
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the Court.” If anyone can make contracts and evade their liabilities in this 
way why work ? Would Mr. Martin kindly quote us any law confirming this 
line of action ? 

(6.) “ How many planters.are going to take the trouble of 

returning paid off coolies imprints ?” This remark shows how carelessly Mr. 
Martin must have studied the scheme; as it was never suggeited that any 
imprints should ever be retained by a registerer. At the end of a year the 
registration number of any finger print would automatically be cancelled, 
unless a renewal fee were paid. 

(7.) “ Who is going to pay the cost of feeding coolies while experts 

make up their minds how many of the gang are and how many are not 
registered ?’* I fancy Recruiters would not take long to realize that it would 
be as well not to advance coolies or feed them before they obtained a clear 
pass from the Registration Office. The time it would take to trace any 
finger print is only a matter of a few minutes and is not a matter of making 
up any one’s mind.” 

(8.) “ What is to prevent iny goieg to Thondi and shipping from there ” 

If the scheme is to be worked Government will only have certain ports 
licensed for the emigration of indentured coolies and recruiters would if they 
shipped coolies from elsewhere lay themselves open to punishment. 

(9.) “ Can Government justly refuse the same rights to Indian planters 

of rice and other products.” This sentence is a little ambiguous but I pre¬ 
sume Mr. Martin means by “ rights” the right to prevent persons under 
contract from absconding if the delinquents can be prevented. The “ planters 
of rice and other products” could do what we propose doing, i,c., have a 
registration scheme of their own, if worth their while. The Registration 
Scheme is only to help the police to enforce the law. 

(10.) “The Scheme is inadvisable being in the nature of class legisla¬ 
tion.” I am no lawyer so should be glad to learn how the legislation, we 
ask for, which is only to license certain ports for emigration, can be called 
“ class legislation,” any more than factory, emigration, and many other 
Acts made in the public interests. Government, we presume, is not anxious 
to encourage people to avoid their liabilities, and the proposed scheme is, as 
I said before, only to help the police to enforce the law, and could be applied 
to any business, c.g., servants, clerks and employers of any kind. I can 
(jiiite understand that the scheme is distasteful to all cooly recruiters whose 
interest ceases when the labour is delivered. 

The rest of the letter is again off the rails of argument. I should have 
thought that Mr. Martin’s long experience would have taught him that 
coolies can make much more by absconding from lime to time than by 
working steadily for any pay planters can offer. As pay rises, so do 
advances, and the regular absconder makes the pay (whatever that may be) 
plus his advance. If planters gave a bonus on fulfilled contracts it might 
slop a certain amount of absconding, but it would have to be a high bonus, 
and would start a fresh line of competition among themselves which is what 
we want to avoid. No Government will make registration compulsory nor 
can they force planters to give advances if they say they will not do so 
unless a cooly registers. If Government refuse to license only certain ports 
for emigration, registration, if generally adopted, will stop absconding from 
estate to estate and district to district. 

Ill-considered flippant letters such as those I have seen written by Mr. 
Martin from time to time do much harm amongst those who have not the 
time or necessary information to disect them. 

(Signed) 0. W. Mardbk, 

January 2i, 
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THK INDIAN TEA ABSOCIATIOVr 

Royal Exchange Building, 
Calcutta, 19th December 1912% 

Circular No. 39. 

Mai*kititf of Tea CheetSi 

Dear Sirs, 

The subjoined copy of a circular of 8th November which has been 
issued by the India Tea Association (London) to its tnembers' invitii g 
attention to the desirability of having tea chests,, from India prominently 
marked “ Pure Indian Tea ** is circulated for information. The Committee 
understand that the suggestion is being adopted by several firms and that 
they have issued instructions that tea chests from gardens under their 
agency should be so marked in future. It* seems to the Committee that the 
proposal is an excellent one, for the reasons stated in the London Associ¬ 
ation’s circular ; they desire to recommend il to the careful consideration 
of all members, and to express the hope that it will be generally adopted. 

D. K. CUNNISON, 

Assistant Secretary, 

Dated London, E. €•, thj; Sjii November, 1912. 

From -The Secretary, Indian Tea Association (London). 

To—All Members of the Association, 

A practical and inexpensive method ot drawing attention to Indian 
TeaSf at presept little known outside big centres in comparison with the 
products of Ceylon and China has been suggested, and it is possible only by the 
goodwill and co-operation of Boards, Agency Houses and Proprietors. This 
is by stencilling the words ’Pure Indian Tea prominently on all chests 
leaving the factory. The words “ Pure Indian Tea” are suggested, as the 
purity of Indian Tea has always been a feature of its advertisement where- 
ever made under the auspices of the Tea Cess. 

Tea chests after sale, especially. Venesta’s, are extensively used for 
p icking other commodities, and circulated all over the country, often going 
abroad, while original chests of Indian Tea find their way into the Provinces 
and may be seen in grocers’ shops ; but, beyond the garden mark, grade of 
tea, and weight, bear no indication of the country of origin, whereas similar 
chests from Ceylon almost invariably bear prominently the words “ Ceylon 
Tea.” 

The Committee venture to ask for your co-operation by the issue of 
the necessary orders to secure that the above words be stencilled proiniueu- 
1 y on all chests despatched from the commencement of next season. 


In the Book of Proceedings of the last Annual Meeting it will be remem¬ 
bered that a very interesting speech was published by the; Hon’ble Mr. 
Jackson, and was listened to with great attention, on the subject of the Tea 
Cess and its renewal. The figures he gave were conclusive, and the advicci 
he gave to take advantage of the prosperous time has borne fruit and the 
Tea planters arc to be corgratulated that the Tea Cess is to te renewed Tor 
a further five years. . 
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GOFFEJB. 

Coffee at Havre. 

(Continued,) 

The total imports of raw coffee into France for consumption in the 
calendar year 1911 amounted to 244,823,031 pounds valued at $24,219,184 I 
about one-half was Braailian coffee. The follwing table shows the quanti¬ 
ties, by countries of origin, imported in the calendar years 1909, 1910 and 
1911. 


Countries. 

1909. 

Pounds. 

1910. 

1911. 

Netherlands 

... 196,870 

147,267 

195,548 

England 

277,559 

194,225 

139^110 

British India 

... 12,465.910 

12,362,735 

13.977,384 

Venezuela 

... 10,829,215 

13,312,918 

21.642,558 

Brazil 

... 140,911,859 

146,155,720 

126,038,525 

Hayti . 

38,141,564 

35,851,646 

40.882,543 

Porto Rico 

3,508,179 

2,432,555 

2.578,059 

Guadeloupe 

1,917,561 

1.668,220 

1,902,349 

Reunion 

293,432 

314,375 

263,890 

Other countries 

29,426,780 

34,095,461 

37,203,005 

Total quantity 

... 237,968.929 

246,535,122 

244,823,031 

Total Nalue 

... $21,666,180 

$24,388,445 

♦24,219,184 


Average Prices. 


The following table, compiled from reliable sources, shows the highest, 
lowest and average prices per pound of coffee in commercial transactions at 
Havre for the periods or crop years specified from 1850 up to the present 


time:— 



Cents. 


10 and 5 years periods :— 


Lowest, 

Highest. 

Average. 

1851-1860 

... 

7-0 

12*8 

9*1 

1861-1870 

• •• 

8*4 

15*0 

12-9 

1871-1880 

... 

9*1 

25*9 

16*3 

1831-1890 

... 

7*1 

21*5 

12*2 

1891-1895 

... 

13*8 

23‘1 

17*0 

1896-1900 

... 

5*4 

16*8 

91 

1901-1905 

... 

5T 

9’8 

6*9 

1906 1910 

... 

6*0 

8*6 

7*6 

Seasons:— 





1900-1901 


6*1 

9*8 

7*4 

1901-1902 

... 

5*7 

8*5 

6*6 

1902-1903 

... 

5*2 

6*8 

5*9 

1903-1904 


5‘1 

8*7 

6*7 

1904-1905 


7*0 

8*8 

7*8 

1905-1906 

••• 

7*6 

8*6 

8'2 

1906-1907 

••• 

6*0 

8*6 

7*2 

1907-1908 

••• 

6*1 

78 

7*2 

1908-1909 

.•* 

6*4 

8*0 

7*3 

1909-1910 


7*0 

8*5 

7*8 

1910-1911 

••• 

8*0 

129 

10*8 

1911-1912 

... 

11*9 

157 

14*0 


A competent authority in this city, when asked to explain the extreme 
fluctuations in the above table, attributed them wholly to natural causes and 
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the normal operation of the law of supply-and demand. “The rise in the 
average price at Havre/* said he, “ from 9T cents a pound in 1850 to an 
average of 12*9 in the period 1861.1870> 16*3 cents in 1871-1880, and to 17 
cents, in 1891-1895 was due to an increase in consumption as well as to 
unfavourable reports concerning future crops. The fall in price to 5*9 cents 
a pound in 1902-3 was due to an excess of production. The present 
average price (15*4 cents on October 17) is due to bad crops and unfavour¬ 
able reports respecting the future. The same authority states that the 
recent shipments of valorised coffee from Havre to the United States 
represented coffee repurchased by the Brazilian Government “ in order to 
safe-guard the interests of the planters.** 

The current retail price for a good grade of Porto Rican coffee is 37*7 
cents, per pound. For purposes of comparison it may be stated that the 
retail prices per pound for other coffees are now as follows, in cents. St. 
Marc, 32*2 ; Malabar, 35 ; Santos, 31*3; Rio, 31*3; Gonaives, 31*3; Mocha, 
36*8; Java, 36*8; Bourbon, 37*7. Porto Rican coffee is highly regarded in 
France and is fre(iuently blended with Mocha in equal proportions. 

Thk World’s Consumption or Coffee. 

E. Laneuville, of Havre, has recently compiled statistics of the 
world’s consumption of coffee, showing the per capita consumption of each 
country. The following table is based on these statistics, reduced to 
American equi'^alents: — 


Countries. 

Total consumption, 
bags. 

1901. 1910. 1911. 

Per capita con¬ 
sumption 1911. 
lbs. 

United States 

6,215,000 

7,085,000 

6,885,000 

9*92 

Germany 

2.690,000 

3,020,900 

2,985.000 

6*39 

I'rance 

1,350,000 

1,790,000 

1,775,000 

6*17 

Austria-Hungary 

South Africa, Argentine 

705,000 

920,000 

895,000 

2*42 

and Brazil 

380,000 

860,000 

835,000 

• •• 

Netherlands 

625,000 

700,000 

700,000 

16*31 

Belgium 

510,000 

625,000 

600,000 

10*58 

Sweden 

460,000 

585,000 

575,000 

13*23 

Italy 

255,000 

405,000 

425,000 

1*65 

Russia 

325,000 

410,000 

405,000 

‘44 

Denmark 

155.000 

235,000 

245,000 

11*35 

Norway 

190,000 

225,000 

225,000 

11-16 

Turkey, (all) 

170,000 

230,000 

225.000 

2*20 

Spain 

115,000 

225,000 

215,000 

1*43 

Great Britain 

240,000 

215,000 

210,000 

*66 

.Switzerland 

145,000 

180,000 

170,000 

6*83 

Algeria 

Greece, Roumania, Servia, 

90,000 

125,000 

125,000 

3*19 

Bulgaria 

90,000 

125,000 

115,000 

1*10 

Egypt and N. Africa 

60,000 

95,000 

105,000 

*77 

Portugal 

45,000 

55,000 

60,000 

1*43 

Total ...14,845,000 

18,110,000 

17,775,000 

... 


It appears from the above table that the six countries consuming the 
largest quantity of coffee in the calendar year 1911 were the United States, 
Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands and Belgium. The 
.six countries which showed the highest per capita consumption were, in the 
order mentioned, the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgimq 
and the Upited States.—T/^c Spice 
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RUBBER. 

Natural and Synthetio Rubbei*. 

Under the above title an interesting address was delivered by Dr. F. 
Mollwo Perkin before the Society of Arts on December 11. After briefly 
reviewing the history of the development of the india-rubber industry and 
the nature of the processes used in extracting the natural product and in 
vulcanisation, an account was given of the recent synthetic processes by 
which the manufacture of artificial rubber on the large scale has become a 
commercial possibility. In the process of the Synthetic Products Co., 
isoprene is made from fusel oil, which is fractionated so as to give isoamyl 
alcohol, CH (CH:,)a. CH.^. CH.>. OH, which is converted into the chloride, 
CH (CH 3 ). 2 . CH^. CH. 2 . Cl by the action of hydrochloric acid and then 
into the dichloride C (CHai.j Cl. CH.^. CH.j Cl by the action of chlorine, 
under specially controlled conditions; the dichloride obtained is passed 
through a tube heated at 470^ and filled with soda-lime whereby it is con¬ 
verted into isoprene, which can be polymerised to rubber by means of small 
quantities of sodium. 

The only difficulty in the way of this process is the cost of the raw 
product, amyl alcohol, which is about 1,402 per ton. On this account. Prof. 
\V. H. Perkin, with E. H. Strange, F. !•'. Matthews, and Prof. Fernbach, 
devised a process for obtaining butyl alcohol cheaply, from which butadiene 
could be obtained. By the employment of a certain oiganism, it was found 
possible to ferment starch, and, more recently, sawdust, so as to obtain 
butyl alcohol and acetone, the latter being sold, thus cheapening the cost 
of the buty alcohol. The butyl alcohol is chlorinated in the same way ai 
the isoatnyl alcohol, and by similar treatment with soda-lime y/elds buta- 
niene, CH.^ : CH. CH : CH^ which on polymerisation gives a rubber which, 
although not chemically identical with the polymerised isoprene, has all the 
properties of natural rubber in regard to elasticity, and behaviour towards 
sulphur on vulcanisation. 

An account was also given in the leclure of the processes devised by 
the firm of Friedrich Bayer, of Elberfeld, and of the interesting fact dis¬ 
covered by Prof. Harries that the presence of a small quantity of rubber 
ozonide very much increases the rapidity of polymerisation of isoprene and 
its derivatives. 

In discussing the question of the competitio.i of natural and synthetic 
rubber, it is pointed out that “ at present prices and with the present supply 
and demand there is no reason, provided synthetic rubber is as good as 
natural rubber, why the two should not exist side by side.” But the rubber 
planter is bidden to take heed of the lesson taught by the fate of the natural 
alizarin and indigo industries and consider possibilities of improving the 
yield of natural rubber by better methods of tapping, coagulation, the study 
of agricultural conditions, and possible improvements by fertilisation and the 
suppression of insect pests, which play havoc with the young trees. It is a 
significant fact that the Badische Anilin and Soda-Fabrik has agreed to put 
by 1,000,000 for research in connection with synthetic rubber, just as 
nearly 1,003,000 was expended by tbe same firm in research before syn¬ 
thetic indigo was placed on the market.— Nature, 

The above is interesting reading but it is as well to remember that Dr, 
Lothar E. Weber, Ph. D. has said in the India Rubber World ; “ I do 

not want to make such a rash statement as to assert that synthetic rubber 
will never be a commercial possibility, but I should be greatly surprised if 
there is anybody engaged in the rubber industry to-day who will have the 
opportunity of seeing synthetic rubber in open competition with the natural 
product.” 
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The report of the Govcruinent Entomologist is continued and deals with 
Coorg. As tile importance of bees is recogni;'ed for fertilising purposes, 
it remains with planters themselves to prohibit the destruction of combs 
within the limits of their ettates. 

'fhe Scientific Otlicer writes on Scale Insects and advises spraying as 
the cure. He concludes his article with an anecdote full of meaning to 
those nnIio can appreciate its significance. 

The Proceedings of tht5 Wynaad Planters’ Association arc printed. In 
the Annual Report the qiiestion of Labour and Emigration is dealt with 
which shows how diihcult a problem the Labour Coininittee has to solve. 

The use of explosives in all agricultural pursuits is looming large and 
occupying the attention of practical farmers all the world over and we hope 
lliat the Planting Community of Southern India will give the suggestion a 
trial and publi.ih in our eolmims the cost of such experiiiient. for the benefit 
of the industry at large. It is the dilferencc of cost between explosive and 
manual labour we are anxious to arrive at. The results we have no doubt 
about. 

\Vc have been asked to publish the following which we have iiuich 
pleasure in doingIn the course of demolition of the last of the cli 
buildings of the Lalimli Mills, this week, to make room for another modern 
Mill, workers came across a toad securely imbedded in the mud wall, and 
alive. As the building was erected 30 years ago, there can be no question 
that the toad has existed in the small pocket formed by its body for that 
period without air or food. It is now contentedly reposing in a sealed bottle 
buried in the earth and is the object of much curiosity.” 

Several well known planters have been passing through Bangalore. Mr, 
St. John Hunt who was on his way from home was taken seriously ill but is 
ujw convalescent. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Hamilton are passing through on their way to 
England and we wish them boii voyage* 

Mr. Murray Aynsley is staying for a short time in Bangalore and hia 
fricuds will be glad to know that he is in the best of health* 
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BBE8 AND THE FERTILISATION OF COFFEE. 

\ContiuncdJ\ 

Report of the Goyeriimcnt Entomologist .on a tour^ in Coorg, 

“ My visit to Coorg was brief and hurried and ^<ave little opportunity for 
detailed investigations. The three species of Honey-Bee mentioned above 
occur. Apis dorsata (The Hock Bee) in this district seems to build on 
trees rather than on rocks, retftVniiig year after year to the same tree, or 
group of trees, upwards of a hundred combs being sometimes suspended from 
the branches of a single tree. I saw such a favourite tree on Fairlands 
Estate, although at the time of my visit it did not contain more than about 
30-40 combs, and these all unoccupied, showing that migration is also the 
rule in this locality. From inquiries it appears that at the present titne there 
are fewer of these “ Bee Trees” than there used to be, and that the uumt cr 
of the combs in each tree has also decreased. It is possible that this is 
directly due to the development of the Coffee Instates which do not favour 
the growth or preservation of trees suitable for these Bees to build on. The 
combs are occasionally robbed, the trees being climbed at night and the 
.combs cut with a knife under the protection of a torch and a ktunbli. 
There appears, however, to be no organised sj slem of destruction of these 
combs and, where these are situated within estate limits, it is within the 
power of the Planters to put a stop to such practices. There is a large 
colony of -*1, dorasta underneath the arches of the Sidapur Bridge and, 
when these combs are robbed, the bees arc said to make the road practi¬ 
cally impassable for traffic. 

“The Indian "Rec (Apis indica) hm\di in suitable hollow trecj scat¬ 
tered throughout the wooded areas. The nests are robbed when found, but 
arc not hunted for systematically. 

“The Small Bee (Apis jiorea) builds in bushes, etc., almost every¬ 
where. The nests arc robbed when found, the honey being usually 
s(iucczcd out and eaten on the spot. It would be impossible to protect this 
Bee, but Planters might do something to protect the nests of Apis indica on 
their own estates, as the taking of a ncot usually leaves tell-tale evidence 
of chopped trees, etc, 

“ At Santikoppa I saw some of the mysterious holes in the ground of 
which so much has been heard and written. These apparently appeared about 
two years ago and are still visible in many places when the surface soil is 
removed. They consist of holes of such a size as to accommodate one’s little 
finger and lead down into the ground for two or three feet, when they terini- 
nate abruptly. Often they are situated close alongside and paralled with the 
main stem of a Coffee-bush, and a half a-dozen or more are often crowded 
together within as many square inches. No probable author of these holes 
could be discovered in them when they were first noted, although they have 
been ascribed to Cockchafers which arc common in the District. I am 
inclined to connect them with a species of Cicada, more especially as an 
unusual abundance of a Cicada seems to h ive synchronised with the 
appearance of the holes, whose general characters seem to correspond closely 
with the descriptions given of the seventeen-year Cicada in America. 
Possibly we have in Southern India one or more species whose habits and 
lengthy life-cycle are parallel to those of the better known American insect. 
(See also the Planters' Chronicle, 14th December 1912, page 683). Tho 
whole matter is certainly quite interesting from both the entomological and 
planting view points. It may be add^ that, although cockchafers are 
commonly accused of doing great harm in certain places to Coffee-bushes 
(particularly young ones iu nurseries, etc.) aud although they certainly may 
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do such harm when present in large numbers, yet they are probably not the 
only culprits in this case. We see that there is at least a possibility of the 
discovery of a long-cycle Cicada whose larva* would live in the ground for 
any period up to, or even exceeding, twenty years, sucking the sap of young 
roots all that time. And even during my hurried visit I was able lo collect 
several species of Tripulid Flies whose larvae are well-known as being root- 
feeders. The whole <i nest ion of root-feeding insects of this sort demands 
prolonged and careful investigation on the spot by an Entomologist. 

My main object in going to Mercara was to visit Dunkeld Estate where 
serious injury had been reported a? done to Cardamom fruits by a boring 
Scolytid beetle, but it proved impossible to proceed beyond Mercara owing 
to transport difficulties. However, I was able to see some Cardamoms at 
Mercara and found the same beetle in small numbers, the owner of the 
Estate affected estimating that about ten per cent, of his crop was spoilt in 
this way. No measures of control have been taken and without further 
local investigation it is difficult to suggest much beyond collection and 
destruction of all attacked fruit, 

*■ Lantana grows freely on the hills around Mercara and attempts are 
being made to cut and burn it over certain areas and to keep such areas free 
of regrowth. In this connection it was interesting to note that Lantana 
here was freely attacked by a small Plume-moth {Platyptilia piisilliddc* 
tyla) whose larva bores iiF.o and practically destroys the young seed-head, 
so that an attacked seed-head bears only three or four weakly-looking fruits 
whereas a normal unattacked head may bear fifteen or sixteen plump 
healthy fruits. A few caterpillars cut the leaves but such do practically 
nothing to check the growth of a plant like Lantana, whereas this little moth 
checks its spread directly by limiting its power of dispersal by seeds eaten 
and carried by Vertebrates.” 

The following note on Hees in Coorg appeared in the Agricultural 
Journal of India in 1908: — 

There are two kinds of honey bees in Coorg, the large and the small. 
The former are not domesticated. Their nests are found on high tree.=, 
preferably Lagerstrncinia niicrocarpa, and the wild mango tree, under the 
arches of bridges and public buildings and precipitous rocks. There is a 
hill in Coorg called J liu Kal Betta (Honey Rock Hill) where these bees have 
been settled from tiiin immemorial. Their honey has an acid t.aste and is 
not much valued, but the wax is much sought after. It is a very difficult 
task to gel at the hives, owing to the inaccessible position in which they are 
found. In Coorg, the Jain Kurubas, a jungle trioe, are adepts at taking the 
honey. 

The small bees are domesticated not by the Kuriibas, but by ordinary 
ryots. A large earthen pot is smeared inside with bees’ wax scented by 
nibbing the leaves of the wild cinnamon tree on the wax. About a dozen small 
holes, V in diameter, are bored into the pot, and bees’ wax scented by the 
wild cinnamon leaves is rubbed round the holes on the outside. The mouth, 
of the pot is closed by tying a cloth over it, and it is then placed upside 
down in the jungle, in a shady place. In lime the pot will usually be found 
to be inhabited by bees. The pot is then very cautiously removed at night 
and placed in a dry place, free from ants, facing the east under shade. 
Some people have a hundred or more pots in their farm yard. The bees 
are not disturbed by the people of the household. No attention, whatsoever, 
is paid to them till about June \vhen the honey is removed. As a rgile, all 
the honey is taken, but son^e careful bee-keepers leave at least oue comb in 
each pot, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.P.A.S.I. 

Scale Insects ,—Two specimens of Scale Insects have been recei\cd 
recently for indentification. The first proved to be Lecatiium hcmispliacri- 
ciuHt which is usually known locally as “Brown Bug.” This scale was 
found on Coffee in a nursery. It is a common scale on Coffee in all the 
planting districts and at times docs considerable damage. It is not usual 
to find it in a nursery and it probably got there from some tree or plant 
near by, which should be hunted up and destroyed. 

This scale varies from a pale brown to a deep chestnut in colour and 
is hemispherical in shape as its name implies. In the younger forms there 
is a crest running along the middle of the back with two side ridges on 
each side. The surface of the scale is smooth and polished. When full 
grown each scale becomes a mere shell filled with innumerable pale pink 
eggs, while at this stage the inner marginal surface is covered with a white 
mealy powder and, when a scale is detached from the plant, it leaves an oval 
white ring marking its former position. 

It is a very common scale indeed and Green says of it, “ habitat on 
leaves, twigs, and branches of coffee, cinchona, tea. and iiauimerable other 
plants, amongst which may be mentioned Adianttim and other ferns, 
asparagus, gardenia, gauva, Cohoea^ Anthnrinm^ Lorantims, bamboo. In 
fact, the species may be considered as omnivorous as it is cosmopolitan. It 
has been recorded from almost every country in which Coccidae have boon 
collected in both herr.isphcres.” 

Luckily it has many natural enemies in the nature of minute hymeno- 
pterous parasites and these tend to keep it in check. When a bad attack 
occurs, however, it should be sprayed w'ilh Vcrinisapon. or Kerosiue-soap* 
rosin mixture. In the case of a nursery spraying operations are very simple 
and easy. 

The second scale was on a species of Anotta and proved to be Cero- 
Plastes actinifonnis. This is not a very common scale and it is o isily 
dealt with, lender a lens it is a very beautiful object being of a dolioate 
pink colour, the central area domed, and sides composed of a series of eight 
shield-like plates each with a depressed centre and separalhd by marginal 
indentations. It is easily killed by the usual sprays. 

Use of Fertilisers ,—The following from The Gardener s Chronicle is 
not without point:— 

“ An interesting example of the need for a proper comprehension of the 
mode of action of artificial manures is supplied in an anecdote related in 
Part VII of A FUgriina^e of British Farming, The writer of this in¬ 
teresting series of articles, now appealing in The Titnes^ gives an account 
of a fanner who, as a concession to new ideas, determined to apply 10 cwt., 
to the acre of superphosphate to one of his fields. This he did^ with excel¬ 
lent results. Thus encouraged, he increased the application to 16 cwt. in 
the following year on the* same field, and, not unnaturally, got little or no 
crop. He then reverted to the use of dung, and obtained a magnificent re¬ 
turn, because, with the nitrogen of the dung, the hitherto unused phosphate 
came into action. The conclusion which the farmer drew was that super¬ 
phosphate and such like manures were foolishness, and that dung alone was 
good. The anecdote illustrates the need for the constant reiteration of the 
fact that the mineral needs of plants are various, and that it is not possible 
to satisfy a plant hungry for nitrogen with an excess of phosphates or some¬ 
thing else. The wise gardeqer rqakes qse of both dung and artificials,*’ 

I^. D. A. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Wynaad Plantera’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting held at Meppadi Club 
on Jnunary 22nd^ 1913, 

Present. —.Xfossr.®. Bownass, Egan, Gillatt, G. R. C. Parker, Powell, 
Stewart, C. E. Abbott, (IIonorary Secretary.) Visitor: Mr. 
(i. R. Briggs, Mr. Egan in the Chair. 

1815. The Proceediuf^s of the last Mectiu}* were confirmed. 

1816 Perrendotty P. O.—Read letter from Honorary Secretary, and 
reply from the Postmaster-General, Madra.s. It ha.s been laid down by the 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs (Order No. 216, dated Simla, 
May 19ih, 1910) that in all cases where experimental ofiices are opened at 
the reejnest of private individuals, the persons interested shall be reipiired to 
make a non-returnable contribution towards the total expenses representing 
the establishment charges of the office, and of the separate line, if any, 
opened for their benefit. Recorded. 

1817. Meppadi Church, —Read letter from Rev. H. Jones, Chaplain 
of Calient thanking the Association for voting a sum of money for the 
repairs of this church. 

1818. Chcnal MuUa Bridge, —Read correspondence ending with a 
letter from the Assistant JCnginecr d.ited January 5lh, 1913, stating that 
fnnd.s had been provided for this bridge, and that the work wonld be started 
shortly. Recorded with satisfaction. 

1819. Hlcction of Honorary Members, —Mr. H. Waddington who 
has recently left the District after being a Member for several years and 
who was Honorary Secretary in 1907-1908 and Dr. E. Milton Principal 
Medical Officer of the East India Tea and IVodnce and Meppadi lea Com- 
p.'inies, were elected Honorary Members. 

1820. Rules of the Association. — Read report of the Committee made 
in accordance with resolutions passed at May and November Meetings 
1912. This wa.s agreed to. The rules as amended were ordered to be 
printed and circulated. 

1821. Shipment of teas during the iMo;j.soon.~Read correspondence 
in connection with the Special Meeting of this Association held to consider 
the question of complaints of tea shipped from Calicut and received in 
London in a damaged condition. Letters from Honorary Secretary to 
Messrs. Peirce, Le.slie (k Co., Messrs. Parry & Co., and Messrs. Harrisons & 
Crosfield in Calicut, and their replies. The following resolution was pro¬ 
posed by Mr. (lillatt, seconded by Mr. Stewart and carried. That this 
Association do ask the Honorary Secretary to write to the Coast Firms and 
point out that as all of the invoices despatched from this District from 
various Estates and shipped by the Clan Fraser during August have been 
reported on by the Brokers in London as having arrived in a musty 
condition that considering no reports have been received from the Coast 
Agents, who shipped the tea in question, as regards the various invoices 
having been received in anything but in satisfactory condition, that it is the 
opinion of the Association that the damage must have been caused after 
receipt by the Calicut Agents. 

1822. Shipment of tea from Madras, —This subject which was also 
raised at the Special Meeting led to a correspondence with Messrs. Parry 
S Co., Madras, who are prepared to undertake to ship tea sent by this 
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route ; their charges from rail to ship being 8 .V as. for full chests and 63 : 
annas for half chests. This rate would include warehousing for 4 weeks. 
It is unlikely that any cargo would be detained longer ; but if it were, the 
cost would be 4*4jt pies per chesc per week. Messrs. Parry & Co, shipped 
a quantity of tea from the West Coast at Madras during the 1909 monsoon 
with satisf7.ctory results. 

The S. I. Railway Traffic Manager writes that he is unable to further 
reduce the freight on tea from Calicut to Madras which remains at 6 annas 
per maund. I'he cost via Madras would therefore amount to, say, for a 
full chest, weighing 120 lbs. gross 

Rail charge 6 as. per maund ... ... 0 9 0 

Madras charges ... ... ... 0 8 6 


Re. 1 1 6 

in addition, to whatever was charged for forwarding in Calicut; against the 
present cost of 6 annas per chest, for shipping from Calicut. 

1823. Vayitri Mnnsiff's Court .—Read letter from Honorary Secre¬ 
tary to Mr. Edgingtoii. I. C. S., District Judge of South Malabar, about the 
statement in the Madras Mail that this court was to be removed to Feroke: 
and Mr. Edgingtou’s reply informing that the information is inaccurate the 
proposal being to invest the Deputy Collector of Wynaad with MunsitT s 
powers, so as to set free the MunsifI for work in the plains. 

1824. School of Tropical Medicine .—A circular has been received 
from Messrs. Harrisons and Cro^ifield asking for subscriptions to above, 
these should be sent to the Firms Quilon Branch. 

Roads .—Read letter from Mr. Winterbotham complaining of the late 
date at which repairs and jungle cutting are being undertaken. 

1826. Postal Delays .—Read letter from Mr, Winterbotham. The 
Honorary Secretary to write to the Superintendent of Post Offices, Calicut, 
about the detention of Wynaad parcels in Calicut. 

1827. Annual Report and Statement of Accounts .—The Annual 
Report was read and ordered to be printed. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

There have been eight meetings held during the year. We have lo^t 
two Members during the year one Mr. Atzcnwilcr by death and one by 
resignation. We have also heard with regret the death of Mr. Mackinlay 
who resigned when leaving India. Both his and Mr. Atzenwiler’s names 
appear on the first list of Members of this Association when it was formed 
in 1873. 

The member whom we have lost by resignation is Mr. Waddington 
whose departure from the District we all regret. He was a member of this 
Association for several years, he has represented the Association at Banga¬ 
lore and was Honorary Secretary in 1907 and 1908. We have now 31 
members on the roll, besides Honorary Members. 

Rules and Memberships —This question ha? been postponed from 
time to time, and it is hoped it may now be considered settled. 

Roads .—The only complaints that have reached the Association con¬ 
cerning District roads have been about the delay in consolidating metal, 
and the Coorg-Kartikolam Road which Mr Jackson describes as being in 
very bad order- 

His complaint has been forwarded to the Pi^dedt of the Taluq Board, 
but no reply has yet been received. This tbad is link betweeq 
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Wyuaad and Coorg, and the Coorg authorities keep it in good order to the 
frontier : but the 10 miles between that point and Kartikolain appears to be 
neglected. The funds allowed Ks. 150 a mile, should at least suffice to keep 
it in fit condition for traffic as a fair weather road. 

The Sultan’s Battery—Nellakotta road always a difficult one to keep up 
has been put in good order. Funds have been provided to rebuild the 
Chural Mulla bridge on the Vellera Mulla Road. 

Town Nuisance Act ,—Our request to have this Act applied to Meppadi 
has been complied with with satisfactory results. 

Tea Cess ,—All the Indian Tea Districts have joined in asking Govern¬ 
ment to renew the Cess for another 5 years. This request has now been 
complied with. Mr. ]. Carson Parker, the U. P. A. S. 1. Representative on 
the Tea Cess Coinmittec, nearly succeeded in persuading that body to grant 
a bonus on the export of green tea. 

Labour and Emigration ,—As far as local conditions go I think there 
has been an improvement. But wc have all felt the extra cost of work 
involved by the increase of coolies pay. There was a good deal of discussion 
at the Bangalore Meeting on this subject and it is obvious that the constant 
drain caused by emigration to the Straits and Ceylon is being felt not 
only by planters, but by native landowners, and by those Government 
Departments who are large employers of labour. Government will nut 
interfere to prevent a cooly who can only earn 2 or 3 annas in his village 
going abroad to earn more. But they ought to see that ignorant 
coolies are not enticed to emigrate on false pretences. As Government's 
attitude is one of perfect contentment with the conditions under w hich emi¬ 
gration is carried on, vve can only do our best to show coolies that they are 
better off in Indian Planting Districts than elsewhere. Mr. Martin has done 
valuable work for us by composing the labour advertisement which has 
attracted considerable attention. We ought to continue to work upon these 
lines and try to arrange as far as possible to avoid inter-district competition. 
A scheme of voluntary registration was brought forward at the Bangalore 
Meeting, and a Committee was appointed to receive the opinions of all 
District Associations on it, to harmonise them and to circulate a working 
Scheme before the next Annual Meeting with the idea of improving the 
labour position. As I had an opportunity of consulting you before I went 
to Bangalore, I stated that Wyuaad would only agree to Registration if it 
received Government support in seeing that coolies indebted, to planters in 
India did not emigrate. You have confirmed that. It seems plain that 
Maistries and Coolies would at any rate at first be alarmed at being 
registered, and that if they found they could avoid the process by emigrating, 
the inducements to do so would be increased. As Chairman 1 have taken 
steps to insure that every member of a District Association should have the 
opportunity of studying the proposals so that he could form an opinion on 
them. 

The Committee have now received the views of most of the Associations, 
One is strongly in favour but does not think it goes far enough, one supports 
it on condition that the Registration Bureau is made a department of the 
U. P, A. S. I. Two Associations have frankly declared that they consider 
the Scheme unsuitable and will have nothing to do with it. The attitude of 
other Associations may be perhaps described as non •committal. 

* 

The Committee will be undertaking a difficult task if it attempts to 
produce a report that will please everybody. 
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Locally, we have had as much trouble as usual in getting defaulters 
arrested after warrants had been issued against them, Mr. Mullaly, the 
District Superintendent of Police, North Malabar who came to oiir Meeting 
in May suggested that planters in doubtful cases should enquire of the local 
Police as to the Maistry’s standing before advancing him. This proposal 
which was accepted by us as likely to be of considerable assistance was 
agreed to by the Deputy Inspector-General, but was vetoed by the Inspector- 
General. 

Sale of Westward Ho Bungalow. —This was sanctioned by the 
Association and carried through. 

The Bungalow was built 12 years ago on the Panora Coy’s land for 
the District Medical Officer to live in, and was occupied for about 
T) years. The money was raised by the subscribers to the Medical Fund, 
not by the Association, but the deed was in the name of the Association, 
When the last Medical Olliccr left, the Bungalow was occupied by the 
Panora Co., on the understanding that if required again for a Doctor’s 
residence it was to be given up. There was a movement early last year to 
get a European Doctor for the whole District. When this fell through, 
Mr. Malcolm offered to buy the bungalow, and after some negotiations a price 
was agreed on, and the transaction completed. When the purchase money 
was received it was decided to give grants out of it for repairs of Meppadi 
Church and improving the Meppadi and Vayitri Clubs. These arc shown 
in the Accounts. But it should be clearly understood that none of the 
payments have come out of the money subscribed for the Wynaad Planters’ 
Association. 

S. /. P. Benevolent Fund .—I would again draw your attention to the 
small number of subscribers in this District. There arc only 6. The 
I'und ought to be supported by Members of Association and by Proprietors, 
The individual subscription is only Ks. 10 a yeai% The payment of Ks. 200 
by a Proprietor or by a Company, entillos the Superintendent of any one 
I'slate to be helped by the I'und during the lifetime of the Proprietor or for 
20 years in the case of a Company. Happily we have not so far had many 
applications for assistance, tut some hard cases base been helped. Anyone 
who reads the report of the Ceylon Planters’ Fund will appreciate what good 
work may be done, and also how largely the Fund is supported there, 

Thz Accounts for 191Z are now before you for examination, and I ask 
you to p 1.3S them if found correct and to accept niy resignation. 

The Accounts were passed and the sum of R3.61-2-q which appears to 
be irrecoverable is to be written off. Mr. Abbott was thanked for his 
services during the year, and was re-elected Honorary Secretary. 

1828. Meetings in 191.1.—It is proposed to hold the Ordinary General 
Meetings on the first Wednesdays of each month, except February, April, 
M:iy and June. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the Proceedings, 

(Signed) C. LUMSDEN EGAN, 

Chairman, 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Hony. Secretary, 

Note.- G. Ri Briggs will be proposed for election at the next 
Meetiugi 
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EXPLOSIVES AS AN AID TO AGRICULTURE. 

We lately published an article under the above heading by a correspon¬ 
dent, but it must not be thought that this subject had been overlooked by 
us, and that it came as a surprise. On the contrary it had been followed 
carefully and further information was being collected. The use of Explosives 
in opening up new land is not a new one, but has been in use for some time in 
the Colonies, South Africa and America. The amount of Explosives sold to 
farmers in America amounts probably to 600,000 cases and in the Transvaal 
<S00,000 cases, but many difficulties will have to be faced and overcome 
before the use of explosives becomes general in the East. It is with its 
application in opening up new land in India that we are most concerned. 
It is hedged round with all sorts of precautionary laws. Plans for special 
houses for storage have to be built in places submitted to and passed by an 
Inspector of Explosives and licenses obtained, 'rhese are obstacles that 
can be overcome, but at present the chief obstacle undoubtedly is that of 
transport. Most estates are situated far away from Railway coininunication 
and Government would require before giving permission for its transport a 
long miles of road, to issiK' rules and regulations, harassing in theinstlves, but 
necessary for the public safety. Tr.msit wiil add considerably to the cost but 
this will be faced and overcome by the planter who has mastered greater 
difficulties and expenses in the past. The question will arise is the cost 
justified ? We believe it will be. Looking to the future, the planter and 
agriculturist will do well to face the initial expense foreseeing fields of tea, 
coffee and rubber without terrible eyesore of patches going out from stump 
rot. The eye of the agriculturist will be gladdened by fields of bumper 
crops of cereals duo to deeper cultivation than can be reached by the plough. 
Prevention will be better than cure in such a case, if as we are assured 
“ deleterious soil bacteria arc destroyed in the process.” This applie-; 
to the opening up of large areas of land for rubber, tea coffee and all 
cereals, but there is no reason why with reduced charges which must 
be learnt and losfcd by experiment, exp’o.civcs should not be tried 
in growing fields with the bc.st results. The present system of close 
planting will be revolutionized. I'ewer trees will be planted to the acre and 
consequently less expense will be incurred per acre. For the first few years 
weeding will be slightly more expensive but the plants finding more generous 
feeding ground will expand and cover the ground and crops will increase 
abundantly. The expense entailed by the use of JExplosives will bo far 
more than covered by the returns due to more room and light and freer 
soil to feed on. 

Professor Rose and Sir James Dewar have shown the relations between 
plant and animal life are analagous, and if man was treated in the same way 
as a plant his growth would become stunted. The roots of a tree require 
as much attention as the leaves themselves. We take from the America 
Agricultural Bulletin entitled the Breath of Life the following:— 

“ Everyone i.s familiar with the way in which animils breathe but 
many never stop to realize that plants—ordinary corn, cotton, grass in the 
fields—have organs of respiration that are just as claboratt* as those of 
animals. The nostrils and the lungs of the animals are replaced in the 
plants by tiny openings in the leaves and roots that have such thin coverings 
that they can absorb air. The leaves have at all times an abundant supply 
of air from which to draw just what is wanted but the roots are not all ti nes 
so favoured. If the root.s are insufficiently supplied with air they are not able 
to do their work properly and the leaves are held in check at the saipe lime 
by the faulty development of the roots. 
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“ Some of the things that are necessary for the proper development of' 
the roots are air, moisture foods that will dissolve in the soil water, temper¬ 
ature that is not too cold and a soil in which it is possible to spread out and 
grow easily. 

“ Most of the breathing of the plant is done by the leaves, yet a 
small but necessary part is carried on by the roots. This renders it necessary 
that the soil be well ventilated by numerous small openings between the 
particles. The water-logged or very wet sub-soils act the same as the 
packed soils in excluding the air; for the air cannot pass down through the 
openings choked up with excessive amounts of water. Some plants like 
Cypress tress overcome these conditions by root modification which allow 
breathing, but the crop growing in the fields and garden cannot do this, so¬ 
ft is necessar}^ to furnish them air down in the ground. The plant root must 
also take up from the soil all the mineral food necessary for its development,. 
These must be in such form that they will dissolve in the soil moisture 
readily enough to keep the plant from starving. 

“ Many of the minerals furnishing these necessary foods are too slowly 
dissolved to be of benefit to the plant until they are acted upon by the air 
and are caused to undergo very great changes. These changes are brought 
about but slowly in tight clay soils, sub-soils and hard-pan. While these 
changes in the nature of the minerals are being made by the air, great hosts 
of small bacteria arc assisting in the same work. Some helping to break 
down one mineral and some another. These classes of bacteria must have 
an abundant supply of air for if caused to remain at any length of time in 
foul air or without air, they die and arc replaced by others that may set 
about to undo the work already accomplished.” 

The above shows how necessary it is to cultivate the roots of a plant. 
The loosening and deepening of the soil, giving roots free scope to spread 
c iiinot but have the best results. Who, among planters, has not seen the 
effect on their own estates of some monarch of the forest blown down and 
uprooted in a gale of wind and the subsequent marvellous improvement of 
the growing coffee. This is due to the soil having been disturbed and 
fissured to a depth net possible for a manual labour to reach. To achieve* 
the same object the use of explosives should be experimented with, 
though it should be remembered that in other countries their use has gone 
beyond the experimental stage. “ Capital ” in a leading article on the 
subject, says “ before taking final leave of the subject, the experience of 
a lady fruit grower in Oregon is worth referring to. She has tried botb 
methods of planting and is enthusiastic in her appreciation of the dynamite 
sy.steni. The trees planted in her dynamite holes grow twice as quickly as- 
those set iu the u.siial spade holes, and the difference between the two sys¬ 
tems with trees of the same age set side by side was very marked. This 
lady was so impressed with the success of this method and the stronger and 
more luxurious grow'lh of the trees planted in this manner, that she planted 
one whole orchard entirely with dynamite. In fact she has become so 
wedded to the system that she broke sticks of dynamite in halves and used 
a moeity for each tree of a rose bed, as well as planting the perennials in her 
li 3wer borders in the same way. And in every instance the end had more* 
than justified the means.” 

To those wjio are so happily situated that they can call in the aid of 
electricty to explode numerous charges at once, instead of one at a time, the 
cost will be considerably reduced. We are of opinion the system advocated 
should be given a trial. We are much indebted to the Indian Planter^*' 
Gazette for much of the information given in this article. 
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TEA. 

Tea Peefce in Ceylon. 

{From the Report of the Government Hntomologist.) 

Tea Pest. 

Shoi-ho\c Borov''(Xyleborus fornicatits) in still the principal sub¬ 
ject of inquiry. There has been no marked increase in its range. I have 
occasional reports of its appearance on estates upon which it had not been 
observed before ; but these have usually been situated in previously infected 
districts. The Dikoya and Maskeliya districts and the greater part of Dim- 
bula still remain free, and may continue to escape infection of care if taken 
to avoid the introduction of tea plants grown in infected localities. There 
is no doubt that the best would never have established itself so widely had 
it not been for the constant employment of outside nursery plants instead of 
seed. If all plants for new clearings were grown on the place where they 
were required, there would be little or no danger of the introduction of the 
borer, for seed is never infested. 

At the instance of certain districts, “ Shot-hole Horer ” has been pro¬ 
claimed as a pest under the Plants Pests Ordinance of 1907. This Procla¬ 
mation appeared in the Government Gazette No. 5498 of April 12. 1912. 
p. 387, The schedule recommends the “ prohibition of the removal of tea 
plants or parts of tea plants (other than leaf for manufacture and tea seed) 
from estates infested by the borer, or the reception of such plants or parts 
of plants or any estate within the prescribed area.” No action can be taken 
until a local board has been appointed and, when that has been effected, action 
is restricted to the “revenue district” governed by that Board. The appoint¬ 
ment of a Board is dependent upon the wishes of the planting community 
in any particular district, expressed through their local Association. It is 
clearly not in the interests of any badly infected district to be placed under 
the Ordinance. Being already infected, they have little to gain and some¬ 
thing to lose, as they would then be prohibited from disposing of their 
surplus tea plants. If, on the other hand, a district th.it is at present free 
from the pest is provided with a Board under the Ordinance, it has everj'- 
thing to gain but nothing to lose, for it could insist upon the prohibitation 
gi\en in the schedule, namely, against the reception (by any estates within 
their area) of plants from an infected district, while, being themselves un¬ 
infected, there is no bar to the sale of their own plants. At present they are 
at the mercy of any careless or thoughtless person who may be prepared to 
run the risk himself, regardless of the danger to his neighbours. 

The qufcstion of the utility of the predaceous beetle {Clcrns formi- 
carius) as a possible enemy of “ Shot-hole Borer,” has been finally set at 
rest by the receipt of a few living larvae of that insect. It was at once 
apparent that these larvae were several sizes too large to be of any use to 
ns. When quite young, they might be able to traverse the minute galleries 
of the borer ; but they would soon outgrow this possibility. They would be 
unable to complete their transformations and, consequently, could never 
establish themselves permanently in the tea bushes. 

Tea Tortrix, Helopei.tis and others. 

’* Tea Tortrix,” (Capua cqffearia) has been reported from several dis¬ 
tricts, but trouble from this pest has been much less general than in previous 
years. This may be due, partly to a greater amount of rain during thp 
early months of the year, which favours disease amongst the caterpillars,, 
and partly to better cultivation. 
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There h;is been a marked scarcity of complaints of other caterpillar 
pests. 1 have received no notice of “ Nettle (inib” {TAmacodidac), Iso¬ 
lated outbreaks of “ Red Slug” iHcternsia cinf^ala) and (Jaradrina 
rcclusa have been reported from the Kalutara and Deiyaya districts 
respectively. Two instancen of minor attacks of the “Small Tussock” 
caterpillar {Qr^yia postica) have occurred in the Dcniyaya and Balangoda 
districts. 

Helopeltis, also, has attracted very little attention, a single complaint 
from the (xalle District and another from Kadugannawa being the only 
instances that have been brought to my notice. 

“Yellow Tea Mite” {Tarsonymus transUicens) been reported 
from the Galle District. 

Calotcrmcs militairis, a “ white ant ” that hollows out the stems of 
living tea bushes, still occurs sporadically on some of the Lindula estates. 
Apparently the only cure for this pest, which breeds inside the stems, is to 
dig out and burn the affected trees. 

Some seedling plants from the Ainlviwella district were found to be 
badly infested by a large “eel-worm ” distinct from the common Hetemdcra 
radicola, 

.4 very remarkable case of Infestation of manufactured Tea by a 
Dermestes Beetle has been investigated. The tea was packed in the usual 
way and samples were retained in the Colombo Agent’s Office. Those 
samples show no trace of infection. But when the chests were opened, 
in Europe, the tea was found to be alive with beetles and fouled by 
the dead bodies of their lar\acand pupje. The lead lining of the chests 
was said to be imperforate. No e.xplanation of the presence of the insects 
is, at present, forthcoming. The tea was otherwise in good condition, being 
dry and without any signs of decay. There was nothing that would appear 
to be attractive to an insect of this genus. Indeed, in the sample that was 
submitted to me, there was no evidence that the beetles had been feeding 
upon the tea at all. Closely allied species of Dermestes are known to att;ick 
and breed in hides bacon, dried fish, &c. If only a single chest had been 
affected we might suppose that some foreign matter had been accidently 
included in the tea. But chest after chest was opened and found to be 
similarly infested. The whole affair is a mystery .—Ceylon Observer, 


The Rubber World says of North Borneo:— 

In the Trade figures Estate rubber heads the list of increases, 149 000 
lbs. valued at $352,000 having been shipped as compared witli 54,000 lbs. 
valued at $196,000 in 1910. The report adds that “succeeding years 
should show this increase not only maintained but largelv augmented as 
more estates come into bearing.” Prices ranged well at the Itop of the 
market, Woodford Estate being actually at the head of the London Novem¬ 
ber sales of smoked sheet: Fadas Valley on one occasion realised 5s. Id. 
per lb. On Pitas estate 476 trees planted in 1898 give an average of 3*84* 
lbs. of rubber per tree. Three more estates were expected to commence 
tapping in 1912. Very little disease is repbrted and the little has been kept 
well in check. A number of Chinese are planting rubber on their small 
holdings. With the e.xception of two estates which have failed “ there is 
not an estate in the country which can be regarded as other than a fair 
investment.” 
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The Governtnent Kutomologist continues his report in this number and 
it is hoped that every advantage will be taken of his able assistance and 
advice which will add so much to our knowledge of the pollination of Coffee 
—and those Districts named in his report, are especially asked to give him 
timely warning of rain, so that his arrangements can be made. 

The Scientific Officer writes on the subiect of the! checking of Fertili-jer 
guarantees and gives advice as to the best method of taking samples and it 
is to be noted that the samples should be sent to this office not later than 
March 20th if possible. 

A Pa{X!r read before the Agricultural Society of Trinidad and Tobago 
on the use of explosives is largely reproduced. Though dealing mostly with 
Cocoanuts and Fruit trees, inauy useful suggestions are given as to the 
opening of land from which much tnay* be learnt;, and ^n article of an 
experiment maddiipilh dynamite in growing tea will be of much interest to 
all Tea Planters.?:^;, is suggested that as regards cost, dynamite cannot 
compete with madii^.Mbour in the tea districts, but it is rather too early to 
form a decided opinicA^^ this point, and it is to be hoped that'i^ experiment 
will be continued.. If thi^icost can be curtailed one cannot^h^forcsee the 
happiest results. , 

Messrs. Schimmeis report on Cardamoms will be of interest to Garda* 
mom growers, and if caution is exercised'in the selection of seed there is no 
reason why their cultivation should not, as a bye-product, continue to pay— 

as the export to England is increasing for the extraction of oil. 

, ,, ( • 

•«>' 

Mr. Carson-Parker, the United Planters’ Association’s Representative 
on the Tea Cess Committee wrote a lettW to the Chairman, which wc publish 
for the information of all. Planters. 

We regret that we have no more letters on the Labour Question 
to publish this week. The subject* is so important that we hope that we may 
receive more, that will shed a ray of light ou this vexed question. 
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BEES AND THE FERTILISATION OF COFFEE. 

[Conii»ue(h] 

» * Proi»os,ed Experiments. 

On 24th January a letter was received from the Government Entomolo- 
Rist containing suggestions for experiments to be carried out to determine the 
influence of' {psects, especially Honey-bees, oq. the Pollination of Coffee 
Flowers. The following are extracts from this letter:— 

District in which experiments "ark to be made. 

“ The Planting Communities of the Shevaroy Hills, Mysore (Bababudir.s), 
and South Coorg are the only ones which have so far signified their desire 
for these experiments to be undertaken in their respective areas. For the 
present year, therefore, it is proposed to confine the experiments to the Dis¬ 
tricts named above. 

“ I would point out. however, that the value and interest of any experi¬ 
ments and observations of this nature would be considerably enhanced if 
they could h® checked by comparison with similar experiments and obser¬ 
vations in other districts (.such as the Anamalai Hills and Travancore) 
where the conditions are apparently more favourable for the successful 
pollination of coffee. The Planting Communities of those more favoured 
Districts have not, it is true, seen any necessity for any investigatiori inlo^ 
thi.s subject, because they are already .satisfied with their out-turn, but such < 
investigations would perhaps prove of considerable value in considering the 
possibility of increasing the out-turn of the less favoured areas. 

Staff reqcired to carry out the Experiments. 

“ I think that, to minimise risk of errors, the experiments should be 
carried out in duplicate in each District. We shall therefore require two 
observers each in the Shevaroys, Bababudins, and South Coorg. 

“ As you are aware, I am at present under orders to proceed to Pusa to 
take over the duties of Imperial .Entomologist as soon as I am relieved here 
at Coimbatore. As to who my successor will be, or when he will arrive, I anr 
as yet without any information but it is probable that he will reach Coimba¬ 
tore sometime in March. If this is so, it will rather upset the experiments 
as, if 1 have got to Pusa just before the Coffee-flowering sehson, it will be 
practically impossible for me to leave again at once to <3)tne down for these 
experiments. I might be able to take over charge by telegraph and remain 
down here until after the experiments, but this cour.se would rerpure special 
Government sanction. In any case, at present I cannot make tiny definite 
arrangements about my own share until I hear reliable news about my 
successor. I would propose however, that :— 

(a.) The Government Entomologist (either myself, if still here, or my 
successor, if he has then arrived) should carry out one set of the experiments 
in the Shevaroys. 

(6.) The Assistant in Mysore (Mr. Frattini) should carry out one set in 
the Bababudins. 

(c.) The Assistant in Coorg (Mr. Jonas) should carry out one set in 
South Coorg. 

“ A second experimenter in each District will therefore be required to 
carry out the duplicate set of experiments, and 1 shall be glad if you will be 
good enough to ask the Secretaries of the Planters’ As.sociations concerned 
to secure a reliable volunteer in each District and to let me know his name 
and address so that the necessary apparatqs may be sept to him direct, 
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“ Should I be relieved before the FloweriBg-season and allowed to. stay 
down here to carry out these experiments, I would suggest that I should 
myself revisit the Pollibetta District in Coorg and make an extra set of 
experiments and observations in that District. As, however, it is at present 
doubtful whether this will be possible I cannot offer to replace one of the 
regular experimenters and my functions would only be supplementary to 
theirs. 

Time of Flowering Season. 

“ I understand that the Flowering season of Coffee, which is very short 
—only of three or four days’ duration at the utmost—follows about ten days 
after the early rains, commonly called Blossom Showers, and that these 
usually arrive any time between about 20th March and 10th April. 

“ I do not know whether there is much variation in the coincidence of 
these Blossom Showers in the three districts concerned, but I would re¬ 
commend that the Secretaries of the Planters* Associations concerned should 
inform me by telegraph (a) when the banking of clouds seem to herald the 
approach of these showers, and (b) when the showers actually fall, giving in 
the second case an estimate of the date on which the blossom will be open. 

From here the Shevaroys are distant roughly one day. the Bababudins 
three days, and South Coorg four days, and the experimenters and observers 
should be ready two or three days hefore-hand. At the same time the 
Secretaries should similarly warn the local Assistants and Volunteer Helpers 
to be in readiness. 

“ The first information required above under heading (a) would 
enable me to gel touring-apparatus etc., prepared and, if necessary, to recall 
to Head Quarters any of my Staff who might then be away and be required 
for the work. 

{To be continued,) 


The Statesman writes in its issue of the 1st instant:—There are few 
more curious examples of official inconsistency than the attitude of the Indian 
Ciovernment towards indentured labour. Why in the world should a form 
of coolie-recruiting which is forbidden to the tea planters of Assam, be 
permitted to the sugar-growers of distant colonies ? The question will force 
itself upon every reader of “ Fiji of to-day,” a book written by Mr. J. W. 
Burton and publi.sl)e.d with an introduction by the Rev. A. T. Small, Chair¬ 
man of the Methpdi.st Mission in the Islands. Three thousand Indians, 
Mr. Burton tells us, aye needed annually to carry on the business of the 
colony. The net cost of these human agricultural implements amounts to 
about an adult inclusi\e of transit; and in return for this payment, the 
master obtains the services of a coolie for five years. “ Five years hard 
labour,” Mr. Burton calls the coolie’s share of the bargain. Unless his 
narrative be greatly exaggerated—as we have no reason for supposing it to 
be—the phrase very inadequately indicates the miseries suffered by some of 
the victims of indentured immigration. Among them we are told are 
*' men of education, high caste and refinement, who have been inveigled by 
the glowing tales of recruiting agents in India. They believe these tales and 
on arrival in the land of promise find themselves drafted to a sugar estate 
and knocked about by overseers and put to the hardest form of manual labour. 
Mr. Burton admits that Indians who have served their term and settled 
down in'the island, constitute industrially the most important element in the 
Fijian community; but this fact does not compensate for the evils dis¬ 
closed. At its best the indenture system is a degrading method of employ¬ 
ment and the sooner the Government puts a stop to it the better. —Indian 
Planters' Gazette^ 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.P.A.S.I. 

Checking of Fertiliser Guarantees, —At the Annual Meeting of the 
U. P. A. S, I. in 1912 the following resolution proposed by the Delegate for 
the Bababudins and seconded by the Delegate for Coorg was passed :— 

“ That the Scientific Department be asked to try and see their way to 
periodically verify the guaranteed analyses of manures sold by different 
manure firms., It has been suggested that if the Scientific Officer has too 
much to do to undertake the analyses that perhaps the Assistants for Mysore 
and Coorg might be spared for u month in the year to undertake those 
analyses.” 

The District Planters’ Associations were circulated on the subject and 
those who accepted this offer intimated that the necessary samples would be 
sent in during February and March and again in September. It has conse- 
(|uently been arranged that the Scientific Assistant for Mysore will come to 
Bangalore early in April to assist in the work of checking guarantees. It 
will be impossible to undertake the work sooner this year as the Scientific 
Officer will be away on tour during March. 

It is proposed when the samples are received to sort them into groups 
and check the guarantees of each group from the different firms, e, g., 
Poonacs, Superphosphates, Mixtures, &c. If these bulked samples come up 
to guarantee, things are evidently as they should be. If they do not the 
particular sample under guarantee will be discovered. Consequently, every 
planter who sends a sample will not necessarilv receive an analysis of his 
fertiliser, but the general results will be published in the Chronicle, 

The samples sent in must be carefully taken so that they truly repre¬ 
sent the bulk. 

When taking samples out of bags, a number of different bags must be 
sampled and the samples drawn from different places, in each bag; from the 
bottom of one, the top of the next, the middle of a third and so on. If the 
manure is in a heap, samples should be drawn in the samd way from diff erent 
places in the heap, not neglecting the interior. The different samples arc 
ijien thoroughly mixed on a clean bag, or fioor, and about 2 lbs. finally put in 
a clean bag, labelled and forwarded for analysis. 

lu the case of mineral fertilisers like saltpetre, nitrate of soda, &c., 
about 8 ounces is sufficient for analysis and the sample is conveniently 
forwarded in a clean, dry bottle. 

Each sample must be clearly labelled and should be accompanied by a 
covering letter stating from what firm the manure it represents was bought, 
its price, and its guarantee. These samples should be sent in not later, if 
possible, than 20th March addressed to the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., Ban¬ 
galore. 

If a representative number of samples are received with these data 
valuable figures will be obtained showing the cost and standard of manures 
usually used on estates in Southern India. 

Scientific Officer's Tour, —The Scientific Officer will leave Bangalore 
on the 22nd February to make a tour of the Lower Pulneys and the Kanan 
Devan Districts. He expects to be away from headquarters five or six 
weeks. All correspondence should be addressed as usual to Bangalore from 
where it will be forwarded. 


R. D. A, 
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EXPLOSIVES IN AGRICULTURE. 

The use of dynamite in aid of agriculture has interested us greatly and 
doubtless the Planting Community of Southern India too, and with the 
intention of encouraging its adoption or trial, we reproduce a paper read by 
iVr. Harry Vincent before the Agricultural Society. It is most significant 
that the use of dynamite has more than doubled the crops in the United 
States of America. Though the use of dynamite in agriculture has been 
known for a long time it is only comparatively recently that it has come into 
prominence, and is called the New Cult. Though the paper refers to 
Cocoanuts, cocoa and other products, the opening of the land for colfee, tea 
rubber and cereals is analogous. The object of drawing attention to the use 
of dynamite in all lands being opened in Southern India is to inculcate the 
value of deepening the land below the existing hard pan and loosening and 
fissuring the soil below for the benefit of the roots. In connection with this 
same object, we publish from the Indian Planters' Gazette a very 
interesting letter on an experiment made on a tea estate under cultivation. 

“ Blasting the subsoil by means of dynamite cartridges has in the United 
States of America within the past few years more than doubled the crops 
in all localities when thay have been used. Fruit trees planted in dynamited 
holes at three years old are finer and healthier than those of six years 
planted by the spade, for this tool packs the earth round the roots and retards 
growth, while corn grown in land prepared by dynamite has yielded over 200 
bushels to the acre. The chief advantages claimed for the new cult are :— 

Six feet in depth of disintegrated plant food for the tree, in place of 
eighteen inches given by the spade hole. 

Loosening and aerating the soil, rendering it porous, in order that the 
young tree may absorb a? much moisture as possible. Conservation of 
water is an absolute necessity for the roots. 

All agricultural crops, more especially the Sugar-cane, have suffered ex¬ 
tremely from insects and fungus diseases, consequent on the late severe 
drought. The explosion of dynamite loosens the earth for yards round the 
spot, kills all insects likely to injure the young tree, giving it that healthy 
start which is the best resistant against pest of all kinds. 

The comparative security in handling Dynamite Cartridges. 

As there iij. considerable misconception about the danger of handling 
dynamite, I must preface this paper by some remarks on the comparative 
safety in the manipulation of this product. When cellulose, a carbohydrate, 
is treated with nitric acid, the action of which is increased by sulphuric acid, 
the mixture of these acids is known as Nitroacid. “Now when the 
Nitroacid is mixed with glycerine, it forms the high explosive called Nitro- 
Glyceriue,” If from 25 to 40 per cent, of this explosive is incorporated 
with the fine sand or infusorial earth called “ Kieselguhr ” wood-pulp and 
other harmle.ss ingredients and made Into cartridges (8 inches long by 11 
diameter A lb. in weight) this product is called dynamite, and the cartridges 
can be handled with absolute security if a few simple precautions are taken, 
as explosion can only be caused by the sharp percussion of a detonator. 
As a matter of fact they are not as dangerous as gasoline, carbide or 
gun-powder. It should here be noticed that the gases evolved by the 
explosion of dynamite are highly noxious to insect life, consisting as they do 
of approximately 48 per cent. Nitric oxide No, 12 percent, carbon dioxide CO, 
and 35 per cent carbon monoxide CO. The cartridge becomes an object for 
much care aud circumspcctiou after the detenator has beco affixed, and as 
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this is done just immediately befor lowering into the bore-hole for blasting 
the danger is practically nil. In the U. S. A. where the use of dynamite for 
agricultural purposes was intimated over 20 years ago, the “ cult ” has been 
advancing by leaps and bounds, so that now nearly all up-to-date farmers 
have their own small magazine for dynamite. 

There are over half a million people treating their lands with it 
diily and the percentage of accidents from its use was in 1910 
only i of 1 per cent, and they were all caused by extreme carelessness. 
When I was in New York in 19.10 a tremendous explosion occurred at 
Jersey City causing the death of nearly 40 persons. It appears that a steam 
tug at a wharf alongside the railway lines vvas being loaded with black powder. 
An accident accurred on board, I believe the boiler blew up, the boat caught 
fire and subsequently the powder also. There happened to be several car.s 
loaded with cases of the ** Red Cross dynamite cartridge of 50 lbs. each on 
the adjacent lines. These cars were completely wrecked and boxes 
scattered all over the tracks. Many of them were burst open and the 
contents thrown loosely about and not a single cartridge exploded. 1 he 
experts said at the time, if the dynamite had gone off, the concussion would 
have blown away the lower half of Manhattan Island. This ought to be a 
pretty good proof of the immunity of these cartridges from accidents. 

“ PURPO.SES ’* to which these cartridges can be profitably applied in 
Trinidad ;— 

Planting Cocoanuts^ Cocoii and Fruit trees generally. Re juvenating 
the same* 

Close Subsoil-blasting for the destruction of insects and fungus pests, 
and doubling the out-put on sugar-cane, cotton and coru lands. 

Stump-blasting .—New lands and pastures 

Swamp-draining forjagoons and bogs. 

Pipe-line Trenching for oil lines. 

Road building for grading and trenching. 

Boulder-blasting for breaking np rocks and opening up gra\cl and 
lime pits. 

Planting Cocoanut.^, Cocoa and other Fruits. 

The action of dynamite cartridges loosens and aerates the soil rendering 
it porous in order that the young tree may absorb as much moisture as 
possible. Conservation of water is absolutely necessary for roots (especially 
with the dry wet seasons we are having). Soil which becomes so compact as 
to stop the air passages is too wet for most crops and needs drainage, for 
plant roots must be supplied with air, and soil must be porous for its free 
circulation. l'i;w persons realize the depth of tree root expansion. A 
healthy fruit tree under normal conditions will send its roots 10 to 20 feet 
downwards in the soil to find food, but if it encounters at a depth of 4 or 5 
feet a layer of sour hard pan it must spread out laterally 20 feet or more, 
and the result of this unnatural side-wise growth is that each tree in the field 
IS compelled to go over the feeding supply of its neighbours. Result, starva¬ 
tion from want of proper nourishment, a lessened output bf fruit and should 
drought intervene death of the tree from imperfect moisture in a thin feeding 
ground. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of having the 
subsoil broken up and pulverized in order that the tree roots may obtain a 
healthy downward growth. We all know the ' result of leaving a strong 
healthy plant in a pot that has become too small for it. When it is turned 
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out it is found to be pot*bound, that is full of callous and cramped roots. 
\V,hat then becomes of the “ Consols of the East” or the Cocoa dividends ?” 
if the same conditions pertain more or less (which it undoubtedly does) 
to the trees in the plantation, as the ordinary spade-hole only opens up 12 to 
18 inches of the soil, leavinif a solid wall round the young plant ? There 
are two methods in vogue for agricultural blasting, one by detonator and fuse 
which is the cheaper and more generally used for sub-soil blasting and the 
other by electric fuse. Hy the latter system a number of cartridges can be 
exploded simultaneously, but the preliminary outlay for blasting machine 
and electric fuse is of course more expensive. 

The field to be prepared for tree planting having been lined out and a 
picket placed at each distance where a planting hole is required, a bore-hole 
from 24 to 30 inches deep must be made with either aq earth-auger or sharp 
iron crow-bar. A half pound dynamite cartridge primed with detonator, cap, 
and three feet of fuse is then lowered into the hole and gently but firmly 
tamped with moist but not wet dirt, by means of a wooden stick until the 
bore-hole is filled even with the surface. Care must be taken to tamp the 
earth as hard and firm as possible or the bore-holes may*blow out and half 
the energy of the explosive be wasted. The demonstrator then lights the 
end of the fuse and retires some 30 paces to await eventualities. After the 
successful explosion each site will be found full of broken and pulverized 
earth ready for the young tree’s reception. 

N.B ,—The Cartridge should not be primed until the bore-holes are 
ready, and they must be handled with gioves. If handled with the bare 
hands a headache will be the result. 

Ke-Juvenating Cocoa, Cocoanitt and Fruit trees generally. 

On most fruit plantations of a certain age, the manager will note that 
certain fields have gone back to him and that their return is variable and 
almost negligible. This he will possibly put down to old age but in the 
majority of cases it will be found, mal-nutrition. If he digs round and about 
his hide-bound trees, he will find an absolutely dry and inert soil of putty-like 
.appearance, as devoid of nouiishnient as inegas is of sugar. When the trees 
to be operated on are in an extremely poor condition the bore-hole should 
be made 0 feet from the tree, driven down 3 feet at an acute angle in the 
direction of its roots and therein a half dynamite cartridge (4 lb.) exploded. 
But for the cultivation of ordinary trees th.it have been yielding poorly (in 
all probability because the.roots have stuck an impenetrable sub-soil.) 

For cocoa trees, it will be advisable to bore the holes 3 feet deep for 
half cartridge (J lb.) midway between the trees on diagonal lines and on. 

Cocoanuts to bore the holes 3 feet deep for whole cartridges (J lb.) 
midway between them on square lines. 

Close sub-soil blasting, for the destruction of insects and fungus pests 
and doubling the out-put on sugar cane, cotton and corn lands. 

That the comparatively poor ratoon crops reaped from sugar-cane and 
pineapples is mainly due to the compactness of the soil beneath the depth to 
which the ordinary cultivation extends has been indubitably proved by the 
experts of the tropical agricultural stations of the U. S. A. This compact¬ 
ness is caused by the combined effect of moisture and pressure. Water 
cannot percolate the soil thoroughly in this condition, neither can air. With¬ 
out aeration, the nitrogen in the land becomes unavailable and in red clay 
soils, the chemical state of the iron salts becomes unfavourable. No matter 
how thoroughly the top soil may have been tilled for the plants, in a few 
months to thi^ inert, concrete condition (especially damp clay, low lying 
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soils) must the sub-soil come, unless it has been tile-drained, which is too 
expensive under present market conditions. Close dynamiting answers the 
same purpose as the sub-soil drain and its effects are good for ten years 
according to the returns of the Southern Planters’ U. S. A., and they have 
been using the cartridges for a longer period. Experience has shown that 
the sub-soil in a given area of land will be thoroughly cracked up, if half 
cartridges are exploded in bore-holes ten feet apart both ways as these 
cracks will meet. 

As regards insect pests, of course I have no records anent the frog- 
hopper, but 1 expect to get some other cane plagues from Louisiana and 
Hawaii. I have however a record from Georgia where “ wooly Aphis ” was 
known to abound. In orchards that have been dynamited, there is no 
evidence of their presence. 

The most suitable time for dynamiting in cane lands would be dry 
season, especially for pieces to be kept as ratoons, preferably a month after 
cutting w'hen the sprouts have begun to make a showing. The bore-hole 
must be dug straight down two feet at intervals of 10 feet (if the field is 5 x 5 
lining) the first hole being made in the centre of the row and so on until the 
piece is finished. lu stiff, moist clays a quarter cartridge (/i) will be suffici¬ 
ent but light sandy soils will require a half cartridge, (i lb.) There will not 
be the slightest chance of injury to the cane stoles, the field will be sub-soil 
drained, the larvae of the frog-hoppers destroyed by shock and the nitrous 
fumes of the gases and the out-put of sugar in all probability more than 
doubled at the subsequent reaping. I have just read Press Bulletin No. 38 
(dated 25th October) 12, of the “HAWAII” Agricultural Experiment 
Station “ HONOLULU.” This contains an article on the “ Use of Dyna¬ 
mite in Fanning ” by E. V. Wilcox, Special Agent in Charge. Therein he 
Ins stated that dynamite has been in use there for four years, and as 
Honolulu is in the same isotherm as Jamaica I will quote a couple of 
extracts. ” For tree planting dynamite is confidently recommended as the 
best method of preparing the soil.” “ If the cost of dynamiting does not 
exceed 25.00 per acre it will thus be seen that this special mode of prepar¬ 
ation is a profitable investment from the standpoint of the physical condition 
brought about in the soil and the subsequent increase in crop yield.” 

Stump blasting for new lands.. 

In blasting stumps the amount of charge to be used and the position 
where it is to be placed will depend on local conditions such as nature of 
soil, and the way the roots of the stumps lie. It is generally advisable to 
place the bore-hole under the centre of the stump so that the middle part 
which naturally offers greatest resistance will be hit first and hardest. 
Stumps in heavy clay will require lighter charges than those in light sandy 
soil, and while it is preferable to blast damp clay land in dry weather, work 
done in light sandy soils will be more thoroughly accomplished w hen the 
earth is damp. In the United States a regular graded table has been formed 
as to the number of cartridges to be used according to the diameter of the 
stump ranging from cartridges for 12" diameter up to 8 cartridges for 48" 
diameter all cartridges to contain 40 per cent, extra dynamite. 

Blasting trenches for oil pipe lines. 

To blast a trench for laying oil-pipe lines, a row of hales must be 
punched inches in diameter at spaces of 2 feet apart, down to within 4 
inches of the grade of the trench, and in such a position that.the bottoms of 
the holes will follow the centre line of it. Into each hole a half cartridge 40 
per cent, extra d 3 mamite should be dropped and pushed firmly to the bottom 
with a wooden stick. When the holes have been punched for four or five 
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hundred feet, the charging of the holes should be started at the ends of the 
trench and finished at the middle. The three last holes should be charged 
with two cartridges each, and the last cartridge loaded in the middle hole 
should be primed with a blasting cap fuse. No Tamping required. Just as 
the primer is in position everybody should be warned off the trench, and the 
fuse lighted, the blaster of coarse retiring to a safe distance. The charge in 
the middle hole explodes those in the holes on either side, and the effect of 
these two is carried to the next ones, and so on almost instantaneously to 
the opposite ends of the ditch. In this way trenches can be dug up to 3 to 4 
feet deep, 3 feet wide at the bottom and 5 to 7 feet wide at the top. 

Road building for Gardening and Trenching. 

Road-grading and trenching always takes more or less digging, but by 
using dynamite to loosen up the hard ground or shale, and to blast out the 
rocks they can be built quickly and at comparatively little expense. To 
blast cuts not more than 5 feet deep through hard earth or shale, a bar 
should be driven down to within 6 inches of grade and the bore-holes spaced 
from 5 to 9 feet apart. In each hole a primed extra 40 per cent, dynamite 
cartridge ih lb.) placed, and the hole then thoroughly tamped. If it is neces¬ 
sary to cut through rock, the holes should be spaced a bit closer. In this 
way the material to be removed is not only broken up so that it can be 
shovelled very easily, but a good portion of it spread over the surrounding 
land and docs not have to be handled. 

The processes for swamp draining and boulder blasting are not quite so 
simple as the preceding operations and require wiring for electric fuses, 
and the use of the electric blasting machine. 

Aliy person anxious for information under ^this head can apply to the 
writer, who will give all information. 

Cost. 

I am not very able to state exactly what will be the cost per acre for 
the different varieties of cultivation in Trinidad as the freight and duty will 
have to be reckoned with. I am hoping to approach the Government for 
the remission of import duty, as there is really a great need for dynamite for 
general agriculture. Much of course depends on the distances at which the 
bore-holes will have to be sunk. Preparation of lands for Cocoaiuits will be 
naturally cheaper than for Cocoa, sugar-cane, corn, cotton, etc. In the 
United States the cost per acre according to the different cultivations varies 
from $10*00 to 25*90, This sounds expensive but a double return from the 
fields will show that the end justified the outlay .—Agricultural Society of 
Trinidad and Tobago, 


Mr. J. Carson Parker, the Association’s Representative on the Tea 
Cess Committee has written the following letter to the Chairman, and as 
time is pressing, suggestions should be forwarded as early as possible to the 
Secretary:— 

Moppadi, 10th February, 1913. 

C. E. Abbott, Esq., 

Chairman, U. P. A. S. I. 

Meppadi. 

Dear Sir, 

I have to inform vou that the Annual Meeting of the Indian Tea Cess 
Committee will be held on March 14th at Calcutta and I shall be glad to 
know of any matter you want brought up at the Meeting. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) J. Carson Parker. 
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TEA. 

Dynanliite in Tea Cultivation. 

Experiments at Sathgao Tea Estate. 

Maul vie Bazaar, 30th January. 

A most interesting and instructive demonstration took place at Sathgao* 
Tea Estate, South Sylhel, on the 27th instant, where a large and representa¬ 
tive .number of the tea planters from the surrounding districts were 
entertained to luncheon by Captain and Mrs. Robert Fraser. The special 
object of the meeting waste witness a demonstration of sub-soil cultivation 
with dynamite. Messrs. NobePs representative, Mr. Macqneen, conducted 
the experiments, and throughout the operations explained e\erything so 
clearly and simply that all who were in attendance could have no hesitation 
at any time in the future in undertaking similar work with dynamite- Hard- 
pr\n must not exist if we are to have a top crop with a good quality lea. 
This is becoming to be so well understood amongst the planting community 
that it is almost accepted as a hard and fast rule. There are different kinds 
of hard pan depending upon the material of which they are composed. One 
kind of hardpan is a hard layer of clay which is sometimes found below the 
ordinary open sub-soil. Another is a kind of cemented gravel, and the one 
with which we are most familiar in the districts is composed of a mixture of 
‘^kankor” gravel set in a matrix of a red iroi) clay. We are in the habit of 
calling it “ laterite,” a name which might apply to any kind of red soil, but 
.as the nature and origin of true laterite is somewhat obscure, we niav leave 
it at that. 

There is one thing very certain : surface soil cultivation has a tendency 
to increase the impermeability of all kinds of hardpan. The continual 
surface cultivation assists fhe rain water to carry the finer portions of the 
soil in suspension downwards. When this finer part of the soil reaches 
below the usual cultivation it sticks there and assists very eftectully in 
cementing any rougher material it comes amongst. As this goes on year 
after year it is not difficult to iindei'‘stand how a hardpan is formed even in 
a tea garden which is considered under fair cultivation. It is not so very 
many years ago when many planters believed that cultivation in any form, 
and more especially deep cultivation, during the cold weather was waste of 
money and labour. Novv-a-days it is very noticeable that onr very best 
gardens are those who go in for deep cold weather cultivation, and this has 
so fully been recognised as a necessity in up-to-date ciiltiv.ation of tea that 
what is known as trench hoeing has been resorted to, and it is, all done 
with the object of breaking up the impervious layer of sub-soil to which wc 
have given the name of “ hardpan.” Of course the ultimate object is to 
allow the roots of the tea bush as large a quantity of permeable soil after 
aeration, of supplying a larger amount of mineral food in an available 
condition, A bush having a large root range will not suffer so much in its 
quality, in the leaf product, represented by the manufactured article, when 
bulky nitrogenous manures are supplied, as one having a limited rooting 
volume of soil, the advantages of breaking up the hardpan and bringing the 
sub-soil into cultivation are so numerous and so generally understood by 
planters that it is unnecessary to recapitulate them and w’e will now proceed 
ti describle the dynamite demonstration which took place for the purpose 
of showing how the roots of the tea bush can be allowed greater feeding 
.space by the blasting of the hardpan. 

The Demonstration, 

The demonstration took place amongst young tea in a clearance about 
two miles to the north of Sathgao factory. The main experiment took place 
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in this cultivation, but dynamite charges were also tried upon uncultivated 
fallow land, and the effects of the explosive were also shown in uprooting 
trees, etc. As the primary interest was in that part relating to the cultivation 
of tea land, the other secondary part need not be described, as it was merely 
undertaken to illustrate the power of the explosive under different conditions. 
•Several sizes of charges were used, but in the cultivation 25 charges weigh¬ 
ing two ounces each were inserted in drilled holes 2k feet deep. All the 
operations were clearly explained by the expert as they were performed. 
The cutting the fuse and the fastening on of the detonator were all shown 
and explained as the work was done. What to do and how to do it, what- 
not to do and how to avoid all danger were equally as pointedly explaiiied. 
No more people were supposed to bj at the 'blasting operations than 
were absolutely necessary. Above all the detonators and cartridges must 
always be kept under lock and key. Children must not be allowed to 
take a detonator into their hands and they were very apt to get hold of them 
if they had the opportunity and their curiosity prompted* them to find out 
what was inside. If the composition inside a detonating Cap was pricked 
out the cap was certain to explode and the exploding of one Of these caps 
had a force itself, entirely without the dynamite, sufficiently strong to shatter 
a man’s hand to pieces, perhaps even worse might happen. 

Thk “Modus Operanoi.” 

When the holes were being loaded only a wooden rod for tamping had 
to be used, and it was explained that pounding or striking the charge whilst 
ramming hoine must be avoided, “ it had only to be gently pushed down to 
the bottom of the hole. Rather use too long a fuse than a too short one, 
so as to give plenty of time to get to a safe distance before the explosion. 
If a shot missed fire, and when this was absolutely certain, the shot must 
not be untainped; Another hole must be bored a distance of not less than 
12 inches away. The detonators must be made watertight when firing in 
wet holes. * 

The special kind of dynamite used is known as Nobels Palarite, Gelig¬ 
nite of Farmers’ Dyiiainitc. Holes were drilled 2i feet deep at a distance 
of twelve feet apart and when all was ready for touching off a planter each 
took charge of a row. They commenced lighting the fuses from one end 
and they had all finished ;tt the other in plenty of time to allow of them 
getting to a safe distance before the explosions took, place. Any one stand¬ 
ing at a distance of twenty yards was perfectly, safe. When the charges 
went off there was merely a heavy muffled thud which could be very per¬ 
ceptibly felt underneath at a distance of twenty yards. The ground in ^ the 
vicinity ot the explosion heaved up and when the place was examined it was 
found that the shattered fragments of sub-soil had been forced up through 
the surface soil. When the spot was dug up the sub-soil showed numerous 
cracks in all directions and no doubt that the force of the explosion had 
opened up uumerous channels for the free eiitrahce of air aUd rain water. 

The Discussion. 

There was considerable discussion amongst those preient but the 
general trend was towards its not being able to compete with manual labour 
as it exists in the tea districts. The cost per acre works about Rs.75 when 
the shots are inserted at distances of 12 feet apart*. If the shots were 
effective at 18 feet apart it, of course, would reduce the expense considerably. 
It would require further practical experiment by the planters themselves 
to find out when, where and how the explosives could be. adyantag^usly 
used. After the demonstratiou the company adjourned to the Satjigao 
bungalow for tea where the discussion was further continued.— En^lishffmn, 
3-2-13. 
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CARDAMOMS. 

After some years of depression, we learn with pleasure that the price of 
cardamoms this year has gone up, so we tajee from Messrs. Schimmel and 
Co.'s semi Annual Report the following :— 

The Carddiiioms of British Commerce are all derived from Elcttaria 
Oardaiiiointim, Maton, N. O. J^iLgiberaceae which grows wild and is culti¬ 
vated on the Malabar Cost and Ceylon. There is a large market for the 
spice in Calcutta; the annual consumption in India and Burma is computed 
to be nearly 1,000,000 lbs. Formerly scarcely any other than Malabar 
Cardamoms were imported into Britain but the Mysore variety now affords 
most of the fine quality. The latter plant possesses a more robust habit 
and bears exposure better than the Malabar type. It is not known how the 
district name “ Mysore ” came to designate the variety of a cardamom plant. 
There appears to be two varieties of Malabar plants, var. minus being con¬ 
fined to Southern India and var. tnajus growing in Ceylon. The latter is 
distinguished by its shorter stems, broader leaves and more globose fruit. 
In the shady mountain forests of Canara, Cochin and Travancore the 
cardamom plant grows between the altitudes of 2,500 and 5,000 feet. The 
plant is best suited to a rich, moist, loamy soil protected from strong winds. 
These conditions are met with in the betel-nut and pepper gardens of 
Mysore and of Canara and also in the cultivated cardamon yalleys of 
Ceylon. I 

In the forest district of Coorg (Mysore') the cardamoms gardens are 
laid out in February or March, simply by making clearings in the forest, a 
space of some 20 to 30 yards of jungle being left between the gardens. 
Superstition plays an important part, felling of the trees being only permis¬ 
sible on certain days of the week and before noon. The natives also believe 
that the presence of such plants as ebony, nutmeg and pepper favourably 
affect the development of the cardamom plants. In the fifth year a full 
crop is produced. After seven years more, the plant becomes sickly. Some 
of the large trees in the jungle-screen surrounding the fields are felled ; the 
falling trunks kill many of the cardamom stems, thus stimulating the 
rhizomes to produce new shoots, thereby renewing the producing capacity of 
the plot another eight years, when the process of renovation is repeated. 

In Ceylon the cultivation is carried out much more systematically. 
The favourite cardamom districts are Matale. Medamahanwara and Hewa- 
hata. The undergrowth of the land intended for a cardamom plantation is 
cleared, holes are dug 15 to 2 feet wide, 12 inches to 15 inches deep and 7 
feet apart in rows at a similar distance. The bulbs must not be planted too 
deep or they will rot. The use of seedlings instead of bulbs is increasing, 
however, the Mysore variety being most frequently grown from seed. 
Curiously enough only a small proportion of the seed germinates. 

In Ceylon the plants flower almost all the year round ; picking being at 
the end of August and continues until April, The fruit is carefully dried by 
exposure, to the sun or in wet weather by artificial heat. Machines for 
removing the calyx tube and the stalk have been introduced, and after 
passing through these the capsules are guarded and treated with sulphur 
vapour. 

A table given at the end of the article shows that the cultivation of 
cardamoms in Ceylon has been steadily increasing. In 1911 the area and 
export were 7,300 acres and 564,819 lbs. In 1910, they wcie 7i436 acres 
uud 639,007 Ibsi 
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Contents. 

The Kiitoinologisl to the Government of Madras, concludes his very 
interesting report with a description of the methods by which he hopes to 
arrive at x solution of the (lueslion of the pollination of coffee. Very minute 
details are given of the means to ensure success, and we are sure his efforts 
will be whole heartedly supported by those who are selected to assist him 
in this very interesting experiment. The whole planting community will 
await the outcome and the final report with hopeful anxiety, and wish it all 
success. It may have far reaching results. 

Many travellers in India have said that they considered Coorg the 
prettiest part of India and when it becomes more accessible, when the 
Railway runs through the country, will be more frequently visited by those 
in search of the picturesque. That rubber is becoming a very paying industry 
will delight those who have seen this small country—at one time almost 
entirely dependent on its coffee industry. 

With agriculture (to be successful now-a-days) so dependent on the aid 
of s9ieuce. Universities and Colleges are turning out Scientists to help the agri- 
cullnrists are everywhere advocated, and we reproduce an article from 
Nature dealing with this important subject. 

The Government Entomologist of Ceylon in his report describes some 
of the pests to which rubber is subject which if not nipped in the bud may 
cause great damage and loss to the planter. This is another case in which 
the Scientist is so necessary to differentiate between the harmless and harm¬ 
ful beetle. 

Messrs. Stenning, Inskipp & Co.’s circular is published as it contains 
much useful information to the Tea planter. To Coffee planters the French 
Parliamentary Report should prove Interesting, dealing as it does with the 
valorized coffee aiid attention is ipecially drawn to the para, on “ IJjree 
admission’of Colonial (French) Coffee”, and it will be noted that the French 
Colonial Coffee is protected highlylagaiast foreign grown coffee. 
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BEES AND THE FERTILISATION OF COFFEE. 

• [ConchidetL] 

The Experiments proposed to be done. 

“ The experiments proposed to be done are shown in a Tabular Form 
ill an Appendix. 

“ The Bags referred to will be made of two kinds of material, (A) Fine 
Muslin, and (B) Mosquito Netting, but all will be of the same size, 4 feet by 
2 feet, rectangular in shape. 

These Bags are intended to be tied around selected branches of 
Coffee-bushes for the various periods shown under the different experiments, 
to prevent pollination by particular insects at the different times quoted. 

The experiments intended to be tried arc:— 

I. The bag to be applied before the buds open and kept applied during 
the whole flowering season, thus acting as a check on Polliuation by (A) all 
insects and wind, and (B) all except minute insects. 

II. The bag to be applied daily from dawn to dusk throughout the 
flowering season, the bag being removed and the flowers left exposed from 
dusk to dawn. This will act as a check on pollination by all day-flying 
insects (A and B). 

III. The bag to be applied daily from dusk to dawn throughout the 
flowering season, the bag being removed and the flowers left exposed from 
dawn to dusk, thus checking pollination by crepuscular and nocturnal 
insects. (A and B). 

This experiment is the opposite of II, 

(The letters (A) and (B) refer to experiments with Muslin and Mos¬ 
quito-net Bags respectively.) 

IV. The bag to be applied daily from 7 a.in. to 5 p.m. throughout the 
flowering season, the bag being removed and the flowers left exposed from 
5 p.m. to 7 a.m., thus checking pollination by Honey-bees chiefly (A and B.) 

V. The bag to be applied daily from 8 a.m, to 4 p.m. throughout the 
flowering season, the bag being removed and the flowers left exposed from 
4 p.m. to 8 a.m., thus checking pollination by all insects flying in the hot 
sun (e.g,, mostly butterflies, syrphids, etc.) (A and B.) 

VI. The bag to be applied dally from 4 p,m. to 10 p.m. throughout the 
flowering season, the bag being removed and the flowers left exposed from 
10 p.m. to 4 a m., thus checking pollinatiou by crepuscular insects (chiefly, 
Sphingids.) (A and B.) 

VII. The bag to be applied daily from 8 p.m. to dawn throughout the 
flowering season, the bag being removed from dawn to 8 p.m., thus checking 
pollination by all nocturnal insects. (A and B.) 

Note .—It would have been better to have applied these bags from 8 
p.m. to 4 a.m., but it would probably be difficult to get this done at 4 a.m. 
As a matter of fact, there seem to be very few insects about in the Hills 
bet'Areen 4 a.m. and dawn. 

VIII. Bag to be applied during the whole time that the flowers are 
out. The flowers of the enclosed ^ branch to be pollinated by hand with 
pollen from flowers on this same branch. 

IX Bag to be applied during the whole time that the flowers are out. 
The flowers of the enclosed branch to be polliuated by baud with pollen 
from a different bush. 
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Note. —Iq Experiment VIII the lowers will probably be best pollinated 
by taking and applying the pollen on a camel-hair brush, which should bo 
carefully sterilised beforehand by immersion in spirit. 

In Experiment IX the flowers may be pollinated with a brush (as in 
VI11) or by shaking pollen from a branch taken from another bush. In the 
latter case, care must be taken that no insects are shaken on to the branch 
which is to be bagged. 

In Experiments VIII and IX only Muslin bags will be used as the idea 
is to exclude pollen carried by wind. For this reason care should be taken 
as far as possible to pollinate by hand when the air is calm ; the early morn¬ 
ing would probably be the most suitable time if pollen is available then. 

Care will have to be taken as far as possible that all branches bagged 
are free from insects at the time the bags are applied. Care must also be 
taken that the bags themselves are empty of insects when applied to the 
branches. 

1 have no information regarding any special time or stage at which the 
pollen grains are liberated. Possibly some of the planting community may 
be able to tell us about this ; otherwise it will require observation to find out 
the proper time to pollinate by hand in Experiments VIII and IX. Some 
plants only liberate their pollen-grains within very circumscribed limits of 
time; e. g., between 4 and 7 a. m. in the-case of Hibiscus. The times may 
also vary according to local conditions. 

Controls. 

For a proper estimation of the results of the experiments, it is essential 
to have controls, i. e., branches exposed to exactly similar conditions except 
for the bagging, f'or each experiment, therefore, tu^o similar bushes should 
be chosen beforehand, each having branches similar to one another as 
regards size, situation (exposure to sun and wind), and promise of flower; 
one of each of these branches will be bagged for the experiment, the other 
left untouched and treated as the control of the first. 

Labelling. 

For accurate identification, at the time and afterwards, of the branches, 
both of those under experiment and of those used as Controls, it is essen¬ 
tial that they be plainly labelled. It must be remembered that the 
actual results of the experiments cannot be ascertained until some months 
afterwards when the berries are full-grown. For labels I would recommend 
slips of smooth wood, fastened by wire on to the branches to which they 
relate. If the details are boldly written on both sides of the labels in pencil, 
they should remain legible throughout the monsoon. Wood slips about 
4 inches by 2 inches, planed smooth on both sides, would be of suitable size. 
Thirty-two of these will be required for each set of experiments; sixty-four 
for each District. 

As these can easily be made locally 1 would sugge.st that the Secretaries 
of the Planters* Associations concerned should have them ready beforehand 
(by 15th March), with the necessary wire for affixing. 

The same number of bushes will also have to be selected in readiness 
beforehand and I would suggest that the Secretaries or experimenters should 
have this done also by the same date. 

Observations of Insects Visiting Coffee-Flowers. 

‘The experiments may usefully be supplemented by direct observation 
pf the insects actually visiting the ppffeefbushes whilst these are ip bloom. 
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I propose, that in each district, a representative* collection of these 
insects shall be made and* as, for this to be done properly, continrtoiis 
observation and collection from early morning until after dusk will be 
necessary, this work will take up one man’s whole time. For, this therefore, 
I propose to send a member of my Staff to each District; but, if this is done, 
arrangements will have to be made for their accommodation. They would, of 
course provide for their own food. The men I have available are two 
Assistants and two Fieldmen. The Assistants are Brahmins and Univer¬ 
sity Graduates; the Fieldmon are both Native Christians. * I shall 'bfe glad 
to know whether districts have any particular preference for either class of 
man. •. - 

Should I myself be free to visit Coorg (as proposed above) I shall 
propose to give my time chiefly to observation-work of this kind,* as a 
supplementary worker.** 

Summary of Experiments. 


Serial 

No. 

Rags applied to 
selected Coffee- 
bushes. 

Series 

A 

(Muslin 

Bags.) 

Series 

B 

(Mosquito- 
net Bags.) 

Object of Bagging. 

L 

Whole time that 
Flower is out 

••• 1 

1 

Check for pollination by 

II. 

Dawn to dusk 

1 

1 

all insects. 

Check for pollination by 

III. 

Dusk to dawn 

... 1 

1 

all day-flying insects. 
Check for pollination by 

IV. 

7 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

... 1 

1 

crepuscular and noc¬ 
turnal insects. 

Check for pollination by 

V, 

8 a. m.to 4p, m. 

... 1 

1 

Bees chiefly. 

Check for pollination by 

VI. 

4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

... 1 

1 

all insects flying^in hot 
sun (c.g.. mostly, but¬ 
terflies, Syrphids, etc.) 

Check for pollination by 

VII. 

8 p. m. to dawn 

... 1 

1 

all crepuscular insects. 
Check for.pollination by 

VIII. 

Whole time that 
Flower is out 

... 1 


all nocturnal insects. 

Self-pollinated by hand 

IN. 

Whole time that 
Flower is out 

... 1 

1 

with pollen from some 
bush or branch that is 
enclosed in this one 
bag. 

Cross pollinated by hand 





with pollen from a 
different bush. 


Series A is especially to prevent pollination by all insects and wind. 

Series Bis especially to prevent pollinat’opby all large insectr, 
Jlbney-bees.) 
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COORO 

The Report on the Administration of Coorg for 191112 has recently 
come to hand and the following facts and figures are gleaned from its 
'pages in the hope that they may prove of interest to those who only know 
this delightful District from hearsay and as a member, through its Planters* 
Association, of the U. P. A. S. I. , . . 

Everything about Coorg is interesting from its stirring: history Of -wars 
and its final offensive and defensive alliance with the Hrilish which ended 
in the overthrow and death of Tlppu in 1799, to its inhabitants, the Coofgs, 
iff their picturesque dress.' and its beautiful mountain scenery. It is a 
small district being only 1,583 square miles with a total length from north 
to south of 60 miles and from east to west of 40 miles. On the North and 
East for a little way the Cauvcry and Hemavati rivers form the boundary 
with Mysore, buc elsewhere il merges gradually into the Mvsore tableland, 
while on the South a range of hills forms the boundary with Wynaad. To 
quote the Report, viewed from an eminence the whole of the southern 
portion of the country presents the appearance of one great forest. In the 
extreme south-eastern portion of this forest tract there is a long stretch of 
jungle which is deciduous in character and contains valuable teak and 
hortne timber trees ; further inland the foliage changes to evergreen, largely 
intermixed with bamboo. It is the prevalence of the latter which has given 
the appellation of ‘The Ilamboo’ to the valuable tract of land , thirteen 
miles square, now forming in South Coorg a continuous succession of coffee 
estates,. From Fraserpet to the west the country rises rapidly to the 
Mercara plateau fifteen miles away, just below which lies the large group 
of estates which form the Santikoppa coffee district.” 

“ There are two main outlets to the western coast. The high toads 
to the ports of Mangalore and Tellicherry run through these passes, which 
about forty years ago were covered with dense forest. This gave place to 
coftee which succeeded for few years and then failed, the rain-fall being 
SD heavy that it washed away the soil no longer protected by the forest 
the process being aided by methods of clean weeding and scraping the soil 
it might have been added, “ Lantana, a shrub introduced in 1863, has now 
taken the place of coffee and has overgrown the sides of these hills turning 

them into an almost impenetrable bush. 

♦ 

Altogether there are 43,313 acres of coffee and some of it is probably 
the finest Coffee in Southern India. During 1911-12, 4,500 tons of coffee 
were exported. 

Mercara is the capital of Coorg, an historic town perched on the top of 
the hills at an elevation of 3,809 feet with an average maximum temperature 
of 80*6 and an average annual rainfall of 107 inches, 

Coorg is famed for its Oranges, and there are 1,689 acres under this 
cultivation. Other crops are Cardamoms 1,972 acres, Agave 142 acres, and 
4,958 acres of Rubber, chiefly Ceard which is rapidly becoming a very paying 
industry in this District, 

The total population at t|ie 1911 Census was 179^976, of whom 33,886 
are Coorgs. This population is almost entirely dependent. upon agricultijrie 
for a living. The Report states that “ there are no recruiting Btatidns in 
Coorg and no record is kept of emigration and immigration.** 


R. D, A. 
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CORRESFONDENCE. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Dear Sir,—I have read with considerable interest your articles on hi^jh 
explosives as an aid to agrionlture. 

I have recently come wer from AnstraKa after spending 11 years there 
and can fully endorse all that is said in their favour. 1 have seen sour 
clayey country which was considered useless broken up by Gelignite or 
Rack*a*rock, and next season it grew the best crop in the paddock. I have 
also seen a country with a good, but shallow surface soil, and a hard pan 
underneath, broken up and excellent lucerne grown on it, which as you 
doubtless know is a very deep rooted plant. 

Regarding shooting stumps, this is largely governed, by the class of 
timber. If it is good sound close grained wood and the smaller roots cut 
about 6 ft. away all round the stump, a shot well tamped in the tap root 
will nearly always bring it down, but soft wood will generally shatter just 
round the shot hole and nothing much else happens. 

A way I found very successful for getting rid of stumps was to bore 
with 1" or H" auger a hole downwards diagonally in the stump about 
6 inches from the ground and as deep as you can, then fill this hole tight 
with saltpetre. (This is very cheap compared with Explosives) and either 
cork it or hammer a well fitting piece of wood into it, there leave it till the 
following dry weather, put a little rubbish round the stump, and it will 
quickly light and will smoulder for weeks and in the end it will be completely 
burnt out, roots and till. 

Of course, I speak of Australia where the rainfall is, say 22 inched. 
How your monsoon would effect it I don’t know, but I think it would wotk 
right through just the same. It is a great mistake to try and help the fire h^’ 
clearing away earth as it burns, but leave it entirely alone, or you will 
probably spoil the draught. 

In shooting to break up sub-soil, I have always found that for the best 
results the ground wants to be wet, when it is dry a good deal of the force of 
the explosion is lost by the openness of the soil. If the cap is well soaped 
round the fuse, water is the best tamping I know. The relative value of 
gases given off by Gelignite or Rack-a-rock I don’t know, but of the two, I 
consider, after considerable use of both, that the latter has rather a greater 
smashing effect. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Colin Hindley, 


Reduction of Sao Paulo Coffee Loan. 

It will interest coffee planters to read the following and to know that 
the valorised coffee has been diminished by 50%. 

According to a telegram from Sao Paulo, the Minister of France a short 
time ago asked the Government of Sao Paulo to furnish him certain infor¬ 
mation regarding the varlorization loan. As a result, the Secretary of 
Finance has informed the Federal Treasury that the 3.000,000 
($73,000,000) loan is now reduced to ;f5,417,087 ($26,500,000).— 

Spice Mill, 
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A UNIVERSITY IN THE TROPICS. 

The Times of January 23 devotes^ one of . its leading articles to the 
important question of the need of .establishing a university in the tropics for 
the study of tropical agriculture. Th6 subject is dealt with in a very 
interesting and forcible manner and it is to be hoped that it may not be 
long before the proposal is realised. 

At present, beyond the few facilities which exist at the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology there is no place within the British Dominions 
where men who aspire to a tropical post or have to deal with tropical estates, 
can learn more than a smattering of either the nature or magnitude of the 
problems which await solution. Yet men are constantly being sent out as 
agricultural officers to fill highly important and responsible posts, and they 
arc expected to be able at once to cope with the difficulties which arc pre¬ 
sented from all sides. 

Did we but stop to count the cost of our want of foresight in this matter, 
wc should realise that the expenditure ^n establishing a proper training 
centre in the tropics would long ago have been repaid by the increase of 
efficiency in the officers, and the resultant improvement in agricultural 
operations. 

The paramount advantage of a university or college of science estab¬ 
lished in some tropical colony would be that it would provide a centre 
where questions relating to soil, plant and animal breeding, plant and 
animal pathology, economic zoology and various chemical and other 
((uestions could be investigated under tropical conditions by a highly 
competent professional body, and where advanced instructions could 
be given to students—whose preliminary training had been received 
clsewerc—destined to fill agricultural posts in one or other of our tropical 
colonies. If the need of such an institution be admitted the question then 
arises. Where should such a university be stationed ? Before suggesting 
an answer to this question, it is necessary to point out that in view of the 
two-fold nature of the proposed institution three points must be kept in 
mind. In the first place, it should be situated in a colony offering the 
greatest possible scope for diverse agricultural pursuits; secondly the healthi¬ 
ness of the colony should, so far as possible, be beyond reproach, and 
thirdly, the spot chosen for the university should be within easy access of 
the British Isles. 

This last point is perhaps the most important one of all, since not only 
is it desirable on behalf of the students from home that the expenditure of 
time and money should not be unduly large, but also it is of paramount 
importance that the professors and lecturers should be able to have the 
opportunity of frcc]uent intercourcc with home, and so reduce to a tniuimuni 
the possibility of stagnation and loss of vigour which might be liable to occur 
if personal intercourse with fellow-workers at home were rendered difficult 
by distance and expense. 

This danger of stagnation would also tend very effectively to be obviated 
if the tropical university or college of science could be definitely linked 
with an institution at home. Such an institution should be either a univer* 
sity especially interested in agricultural matters or an institution of university 
standing, such as the Imperial College of Science and Technology. 

If then it be agreed that the points Which have been urged in Consider¬ 
ing the requirements of an agricultural institution in the tropics, must be 
regarded as conditions essential to its siibCess, it would seem clear that the 
site for the institution must be sought in the Antilles. Nowhere among thise 
islands do wc hud all the requisite conditions so fully met as iu the easily 
accessible and beautiful i^aud of Trinidad.— 
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TEA. 

We publish Messrs. Stenning Inskipp and Co.’s Circular on the subject 
o£ Firing, Packing and weighing tea, believing that much useful information 
is contained in a small compass. As regards marks on ;chest^, we differ and 
are of opinion that the words ’* Pure Indian Tea” should be stencilled on to 
the chests as advised in our issue of February 1st, page 55. 

At the commencement of the New Season, we would a^ain draw 
attention to the follow inf* notes on : 

Firing, Packing, and Wkighin-g Tea. . 

Firing. —As freshness of smell in thh leaf and briskness in the liquors 
are so essential, we cannot too strongly urge that the greatest care should be 
given to this process both in the initial and final stages. The leafy kinds as 
well as the brokens should be thoroughly dried, at the same time leaving 
strength and flavour unimpaired by anything like scorching. 

I^ackages should be made of well seasoned wood, with strong triangular 
battens in the angles nailed to the package with nails of sufficient length to 
enable them to be clenched ; this greatly strengthens the package and will 
be a preventative against loss of tea in transit. A lining of good stout tea 
lead is necessary 

When a thin lining of lead is used, parchment paper should be added 
as a further protection, and all battens should be covered to prtivent their 
direct contact with the tea. It is also recommended that small broken 
fannings and dust be packed in half-chests. 

JV. B .—In the case of Dusts weighing over 110 lbs. nett and of pan¬ 
nings over 120 Ih. nett, nothing is recoverable from the Shipbrokers for 
loss in weight in transit. 

As freight is charged on the measurement and not on the weight, and 
buvers refuse all slack packs except at a reduction in price, it is important to 
wellTill all packages, the tea being closely filled in but not crushed. 

- Factory Bulked Teas. —^Ju the case of garden bulked teas, care should 
be taken that the empty packages of any break should not vary more than 
2lbs. in weight. If the variation is more than this all the packages are turn¬ 
ed out for the purpose- of taking actual tares. (Ireat attention should be 
paid to the packing as (even after the most careful bulking) irregularity in 
the appearance of the leaf due to this having been unevenly done may 
necessitate rebulking in London. 

Marks on Chests. —Nothing is wanted nor is of any service here beyond 
(1st) Garden Mark (2nd) Description of Tea (3rd) Garden Numbers. Gross, 
Tare and Nett are not of the least use, and should be discontinued. 

Weighing. 

-Under the present regulations, in taking the gross weight of 
packages exceeding 28lbs. the Customs deduct all ounces over the even 
pound. Thus gross weights of 12? lbs. up to 127 lbs. 15 oz. are taken as 
.127 lbs. 

weighing the empty package for tare, fractions of less than 
half a.pound are ignored, but a half pound.or over is taken' as a full pound, 
thus a tare of 28 lbs. 7 oa. is taken as 28 lbs., one of 28 lbs. 8 oz, or over 
as 29 lbs. 
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Nett, —The nett contents of the chest are never weighed but are arrived 
at thus;— 

lbs. 03 . lbs. 

Actual gross weight of 127 6 gives a Custom weight of 127 
tare )t n 27 5 27 


Giving .1 nett of 100 1 or „ 100 

The Gross weight should in all cases amount to a few ounces over the 
even pound to guard agJtinst loss in transit. If the gross were weighed to 
the even pound in the factory and there were a loss on the voyage of only 
one ounce, this would mean a loss of one pound in London. Thus a factory 
gross of 127 lbs. losing one ounce in transit, would give an actual weight in 
London of 126 lbs. 15 oz, and be taken by the Customs as 126 lbs. 

The tare (that is the weight of the empty package including lid, lead, 
nails and hoop iron) should weigh a few ounces below the half pound. 

The following are instances of how teas should turn out in London so as 
to a\’oid heavy loss :— 



lbs. 

OZ, 

lbs. 

Gross 

127 

4 - 

Customs weight 127 

Tare 

27 


„ 27 

Nett ... 

100 

0 

100 Loss 1 lb. that is draft 
only. 

Or. 

Gross 

127 

5 

Customs weight 127 

Taro 

127 


ny 

,, «/ 


100 

2 

100 Loss including draft, 
1 lb. 2 oz. 

And not in the following manner where the loss would be heavy :— 


lbs. 

o/. 

lbs. 

Gross 

127 

13 

Customs weight 127 

Tare 

27 

9 „ 

„ 28 

Nett ... 

100 

4 

M 99 Loss including draft, 

2 lbs. 4. oz. 

Or again 

Gross 

127 

15 - 

Customs weight 127 

Tare 

27 


„ 28 

Nett ... 

100 

7 

99 Loss including draft, 
2 lbs. 7 oz. 


Draft, —1 lb. per package on all packages grossing 29 lbs. and upwards 
is allowed to the buyer. 

Dock and Warehouse Management Rates, on packages of which the 
average gross of each break is as under, are :— 

160/199 lbs. 130/159 lbs. 90/129 lbs. 80/80 lbs. 60/79 lbs, 

2/2 1/10 1/6 1'4 1/2 

45/59 lbs. 35/44 lbs, 17/34 lbs, 

—/II ~/10 —/6 

Stbnning, Inskipp, & Co., ^ 

14, Miucing Laae^ E* C. 
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COFFEE. 

Frenoh Parilainetitary Report on CofPee. 

(From Consul John Rall Osijurne, Havre,) 

The Committee on Customs of the French Chamber of Deputies made 
a report to that body recently in regard to the proposal made by a deputy 
that rigorous measures be taken against the holders in France of the stock 
of Valorized coffee, with a view to prevent the further rise in coffee prices. 
This report takes up two questions : (1) Does the Valorization plan consti¬ 
tute a monopoly calling for severe measures ? (2) Is it expedient to admit 
into France free of import duty all coffee produced in French Colonies ? 

In the light of contradictory advices that it has received, the Committee 
hesitates to give an opinion, but inclines to the view that the principal 
reason for the prevailing high prices is not the valorization, but rather the 
increase in consumption, accompanied by small crops and the establishment 
in Brazil of warehouses where the planters can warrant their crops while 
awaiting the favourable moment for sale. But even assuming that the 
valorization has exerted the decisive influence on prices that is claimed 
the Committee does not think that this fact proves that it is a monopoly. 

Views of Committee on Valorization. 

The Committee refers to the view expressed by the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Havre that it is to the general interest that the Government of Sao 
Paulo keep strictly to the engagements that it has made. On this point the 
Havre Chamber has declared as follows :— 

“ It is not only desirable, but necessary, that our commerce should 
know in advance the conditions on which it may count. The clement of 
chance involved in crop.prospects is in itself sufficient to up-sot the best 
founded predictions without adding the uncertainty as to the qualities of 
coffee that the Government of Sao Paulo might put on the market at any 
moment, ” 

It was suggested to the Committee that the regulations concerning 
merchandise remaining in bonded warehouse for more than three years be 
applied to valorized coffee. This refers to the law which requires the 
withdrawal of merchandise from bonded warehouses at the expiration of 
three years. This period, however, may be prolonged at the discretion of the 
customs authorities and it is understood that applications for its extension 
are invariably granted. In this connection the director of the principal 
bonded warehouse at Havre states that coflee not infrequently remains in 
bond as long as six or seven years. 

Protest against Three-Year Regulations. 

The Committee believes that the strict application to the three-year 
regulation would be a very objectionable procedure. In fact, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Havre has filed a protest against this proposal, since the 
1,500,000 bags of valorized coffee stored at Havre would necessarily be 
shipped elsewhere involving a great loss to this community. The Committee 
concludes its report on this question as follows:— 

“ The study of valorization show^ that we do not possess any effective 
weapon against the International Committee and that we have practically 
no means to compel it to throw on the market more coffee than it has decided 
to put on sale. It is the duty of the Government only to employ whatever 
influence it possesses with the French Members of the group to endeavour 
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to obtain an earlier liquidation of the stock as well as increased allotments 
for our markets. France has taken this year nearly one-fifth of the stock 
delivered for consumptioiif namely 226.000 bags sold at Havre and 20,000 at 
Marseille out of a total sale of 1,200,000 bags. * 

Free admission of Colonial Coffee. 

The proposal to admit French Colonial coffee free of all import duty is 
perhaps the most important feature of the Committee’s report. The present 
duty on the colonial product is only 58 francs per 100 kilos (5 cents per 
pound) while coffee imported from Brazil, Porto Kico and elsewhere is 
obliged to pay a regular minimum duty of 156 francs per 100 kilos (11*9 
cents, per pound). 

The Committee believes it quite impossible to take other measures than 
those suggested against the holders of valorised coffee in order to arrest the 
’Upward trend of prices, and it belie\es that the proposed free, entry of 
I'reneh Colonies coffee would emancipate little by little, at least in part, the 
I’ la nch maiket from dependence on countries which like Brazil have a sort 
of monopoly of production. The ('ommittee further recognises that the 
problem is a difficult one since continental France can obtain from her 
colonies scarcely tnore than 2 per cent, of the quantities of coffee required 
for domestic consumption. The Committee does not believe there would be 
any immediate result setui in modification (>f present high prices, but it 
expresses the hope that the culture of coffee, if rendered more remunerative 
for the French Colonies will develop in such a way, that their markets 
increasing from year to year, will finally make themselves felt in prices and 
prevent the exaggerated rise in a commodity of prime necessity. 

The Committee expresses the opinion that the present duty is not 
sufficiently low to permit the colonies to compeio successfully with Brazil 
but that complete exemption from duty would gi\e them a new advantage 
susceptible of assuring renewed economic \itality to the colonies of the first 
group.— Sitnutofis' Si>ice Mill, 


Estimated Brazii. Production of Coffee this Season. 

A Cablegram dated December 28, 1912, froFu the International Institute 
of Agriculture, Kome, Italy, received by the Fnited States Department of 
Agriculture, stated:— 

‘‘ In Brazil, the estimated production of Coffee this season is 1,322,720,Ot.Q 
lbs .”—Siniinotis Spice Mill, 


Rhodesian Restriction on Potatos. 

We learn from the South African Agricultural Journal that the 
Southern Rhodesia Government, by a regulation dated October 3, 1912, pro¬ 
hibits the importation of Potatos from other parts of South Africa or from 
over-sea, if found on inspection to be infested with the pest known as *‘root 
gall worm ” (Heterodera radicicola.) Infested tubers will be refused admit¬ 
tance to Southern Rhodesia or destroyed. The root gall worm, sometimes 
called Potato eel worm occurs commonly in Potatos grown in most parts of 
the Union, and shippers of Potatos to Southern Rhodesia will need to exer¬ 
cise great care not to have infested tubers included in their consignments. 
The presence of infestation is generally indicated by nodular swellings about 
the size of split Peas, on the surface of the tuber, and 011 - removing a thick 
peel from such tubers watery-looking spots, about the size of a pin head, ai^e 
to be seen under the swellings.—(The Gardeners* Chronicle^ January 
18, 1912.) 
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RUBBER. 

Rubber PMts. 

The following account of Rubber Pests in Ceylon is taken from the 
report of the Government Entomolo^list, Ceylon :— 

The large root-borer of Hevea, described and figures in the “Tropical 
Agriculturist ” of September 1910, p. 221, appears to be growing more 
common in the Kelani Valley districts. Complaints of damage by this borer 
have come in from Avissawella. Padukka, Waga and Undugoda. One 
correspondent reports that a group of half-a dozen old trees has been killed 
by this pest. Six or seven of the grubs have been found in a single tree. 
The borer is a large whitish, lleshy, grub, more or less cylindrical in form, 
but, with the segments immediately behind the head, much broader than the 
others. It is the larvae of a Longicorn beetle, but of which particular species 
it is impossible to say at present. Apart from the fact thatrniost of the 
specimens that ha\e reached me have been damaged in the process of ex¬ 
traction, it is always difficult to roar up boring larvte when removed from 
their natural conditions. I have, however, planted one or two Hevea stumps 
(believed to contain borers) in a cage, and hope that the adult beetle may 
eventually appear. From the size of the grub the beetle is probably a large 
one, and should be a conspicuous object when resting on the stem of the tree. 
Meanwhile, it will be advisable for rubber planters to regard all largc.’r 
Longicorn beetles with suspicion, and destroy them when found “ loitering” 
ill their rubber clearings. 

The “ Rubber Slug ” (Mariaclla dussumierii)^ which was the subject 
of one of the R. H. G. Circulars last year, has again been reported this time 
from the Udagama district, where it is said to fre(|iient the lapping wounds 
and to attack the shoots of young plants. The habit of imbibing latex does 
not appear to be confined to this single species, as I have received specimens 
of a small black slug of a distinct (but undetermined) {?pecies that was 
“ found drinking the latex on freshly-tapped rubber trees ” on an estate near 
Talawakele. 

I continue to receive specimens of Scolytid beetles (allied to the “ shot- 
hole borer ” of tea) extracted from the stems of Hevea trees, and believed 
(by the senders) to be responsible for injury to the trees. I still belies e this 
to be a misconception of the conditions. In every case that I have examined 
there have been unmistakable indications of earlier fungal disease. When 
the bark has been attacked by canker or any other fungus that kills the 
tissues, it becomes attractive to these small boring beetles which are unable 
to penetrate healthly laticiferous bark. What lends colour to the idea that 
the borers can make their way into healthy rubber bark is the fact that latex 
is sometimes found to be exuding from the perforation. This may be 
explained in several ways. Sometimes the outer layers only of the bark 
have been killed by the fungus. Borers will attack these spots ai^ will 
attempt to drive their galleries into the deeper and as yet unaffected tissues, 
when they are repelled by the flow of latex. Or they may drive their tunnels 
too near the periphery of the diseased area and strike latex there. Another 
cause of bleeding may result from the separation of dead bark from the 
wood, leaving a cavity which often becomes filled with latex from surrounding 
healthy tissues. If this blister is pierced by the borers, the latex finds its 
way to the surface. The beetles may also penetrate bark that is temporarily 
devoid of latex, after which renewed activity may occur, accompanied by 
an exudation through the perforation. The principal species of “ Shot-hole 
borers ” that have been found in Hevea trees are Xyleborus semiopacus^ 
X. discolor, X, intcrjcctust X. perforans^ Platypus solidus^ Eccopto^ 
^rus sexspinostiSi and Cryphalus plunikrac*—The Ceylon Observer^ 
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Contents. 

Mr. Anstcad, Scientific Officer, left on tour on Saturday last for the 
Hi^h Raiij^'e and will be away for at least a month. He will, if possible, 
continue his valuable series of papers. Before leaving he furnished us with 
an article on the Kalisyndikat Manurial Experiment explaining the suggested 
experiments to be undertaken. Details arc very fully entered into. 

It will be noticed that the Malabar Coast Planters* Association has 
changed its name to the West Coast Planters’ Association. 

A very interesting letter from Mr. Hindley is published which is of great 
value as being a personal experience in Australia and throws mpre light on 
the use of dynamite. His warnings as regards its use are most useful and 
should be taken to heart. 

From the Malaya Planters’ Association are published two letters about 
Labour. That from the Labour Association, Ltd., is suggestive. 

Mr, Carmichaers letter is published as being of general interest and 
will be circulated to all District Association© by the Secretary, 

We publish the views of Mr. Lyne, the newly appointed Director of 
Agriculture in Ceylon, on Dynamite in planting, and read in conjunction 
with previous articles printed in the Chronicle^ confirms our own opinion 
that ill the near future, explosives will be largely used throughout India by 
all agriculturists. 

An extract is made from the Annuad Report of the Ceylon Planters* 
Association and we hope next week to publish one or two of the more promi¬ 
nent speeches. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Barber has kindly sent us two pamphlets about the 
European Defence Association containing the Rules and Objects of it, an^ 
we learn from him that a Branch will shortly be opened in Madras. 
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Solentiflo OHIoer's Papers. 

CXVL— Kalisyndikat Manurial Experiments. 

At the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I., in 1912 the offer of the 
Kalisyndikat of Berlin to give a subsidy of ;t'100 per annum to each of the 
districts of Mysore and Coorg for the purpose of carrying out manurial 
experiments was accepted. (See Book of Proceedings 1912 p. 42). 

The followiDg Scheme of Experiments has been drawn up and different 
parts of it will be carried out on various estates in Mysore and Coorg 
commencing this year. These experiments are under the immediate control 
of the Scientific Assistants, while Mr. Birnie, the Syndicate’s representative 
in India, has inspected the plots chosen and afforded valuable aid in the 
preliminary details. It is proposed to conduct these experiments over a 
continuous period of five years, and then to issue a report attempting to 
correlate the results obtained. 

In this scheme it is taken for granted that the Coffee planters know 
that a complete fertiliser is necessary. It is therefore designed to test the 
comparative value of the different forms of Potash in combination with 
Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen, and also the possible value of Nitrolim and 
Calcium Nitrate, Messrs. Stanes & Co,, of Coimbatore, having offered to 
supply the latter free for the purposes of these experiments. 

EXPERIMENT I. Coffee. 


Series. 

Serial 

letter. 


Manure. 

1. Complete Fertiliser.. 

A 

Poonac 

2 

Bone Meal Muriate of Potash. 

2 1 


B 

Poonac 

2 

Bone Meal Sulphate of Potash. 
2 1 

2. Nitrogen from M ulch 

C 

Basic Slag 
2 

Muriate of Potash. 

1 


D 

Basic Slag 

o 

Sulphate of Potash. 

1 

Saltpetre. 

1 

Sulphate of Potash Nitrolim. 

3 4 

3. Saltpetre 

E 

Bones 

X 

4. Complete Fertiliser.. 

F 

Basig Slag 
! 3 


G 

Basic Slag 

5 

Sulphate of Potash Calcium 
Nitrate, 

3 4 


H 

Bones Muriate of Potash Calcium Nitrate. 
15 8 9 (+8 soil) 


I 

Bones Sulphate of Potash Calcium Nitrate. 
15 8 9 (+8 soil) 


EXPERIMENT IV. Ceaka Kuhheh. 
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Experiment I. 

In Series 1, a direct comparison between Sulphate and Muriate of 
Potash in a general fertiliser such as is usually used for Coffee is obtained, 
the proportions of the different ingredients in the mixture being based upon 
the ash analysis of the coffee plant and seed and assumed to be right for 
the time being. 

In Series 2, it is assumed that where a heavy mulch of leaves exists 
there is Nitrogen enough (See P. C., VoL VII, pp, 238, 253 which contain an 
account of work done to investigate this point). This experiment is designed 
to test the accuracy of this theory in comparison with Series 1, and if it be 
correct, to discover whether the potash is most suitably supplied with Basic 
Slag in the form of Mtiriate or Sulphate. Series 3, contrasts saltpetre with 
Muriate and Sulphate of Potash in Series 1. 

Series 4, is designed to test the value of Calcium Nitrate and Nitrolim 
respectively and to discover what form of potash is best used with these 
f'^rtilisers. 

With regard to the time of application I would suggest that in all 
cases in this experiment Poonac, Bone Meal and Basic Slag should be 
applied in March, and Potash, Nitrolim and Calcium Nitrate in the break 
of the South West Monsoon, September to November, though I should like 
time of application experimented with. 

In Series 1, it would also be advisable to run a duplicate. Plots A, & B, 
receiving slaked lime at the rate of 2 tons per acre in March and the whole 
of the manure in the following autumn. 

Experiment II. 

This deals with the rate of application. In each of the series different 
quantities may be applied. The standard amount for application in 
P.xperirncnt 1, is about 4 cwts. per acre. In this Experiment, 4 cwts. 
3 cwts., 2 cwts., and 1 cwt. can be used, so that each serial experiment 
(A, B, C, &c.. &c.,) may be divided into 4. 

Experiment III. 

This deals with time of application and in each series the manures 
may be divided and applied at different times of the year in all possible 
combinations. Take for example Series 1 A. The whole mixture may be 
applied in March or in September, Or Pooiiac and Bones in March and 
the Potash in September and so on. 

Probably ICxperinients II and III will not be taken up and they will 
certainly not be carried out in all their possible combinations. Experiment 
I will however be done or sections of it will be done more rapidly by 
planters. 

It is proposed to allow planters to choose which series they like. Some 
may do all, some one or more. 

In all cases the following data should be recorded if possible :— 
Essential data — 

1. Number and letter of Plot. 

2. Area of the Plot. 

3. Number of trees. 

4. Manure applied. 

5. Date when manure is applied,. 
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6. Cost of manuring. 

7. Weight of crop picked before pulping. 

8. Weight of dry parchment. 

9. Rainfall of estate. 

10. Nature of Soil and shade trees. 

11. Nature of Mulch. 

12. Remarks as to freedom from leaf^discaso, &c. 

Further desirable data — 

13. Weight of each grade of. coffee, A. R. C. P. & T. 

14. Quality of each grade. 

15. Price obtained for each grade. 

Analysis —if possible. 

16. Soil analysis of each plot as a whole. 

17. Analyses of all manures applied. 

Another important factor to be taken iilto consideration is the relation of 
any inaiuire, or mixture, applied to the axmilable estate labour. Thus a 
Manurial system which required labour at times when it is always* short, 
though it gave more crop, might be less economical than one which n quired 
labour at times when it is plentiful though it gave a smaller crop than the 
other. 

Experiment IV. 

This is proposed for Ceara Rubber and will be carried out probably 
only in Coorg there being little Rubber in Mysore. I he idea is to test the 
value of a number of fertili;jcrs in increasing the actual latex yi^ld at the 
time of tapping in continuation of work reported in the Planters' Chrmicle^ 
Vol. VI, p. 203. 

Purely manurial experiments can also be conducted with Rubber much 
on the lines of Experiment I if necessary. 

RUDOLPH D. AKSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 


THE LABOUR CODE 1912. 

Immigration Committee's Rate Approved. 

The following notification is, by direction of the Chief Secretary to the 
F. M. S. Government, published for general information as a Government 
Gazette extraordinary:— 

It is hereby notified that in exercise of the powers conferred by section 
156 of “The Labour Code, 1912,” the Indian Immigration Committee has, 
with the consent of the High Commissioner, prescribed the following rates 
to be paid for the first quarter of the year 1913 :— 

(1.) a rate of $2 to be paid by every employer in respect of every 
Indian labourer employed or working on the place of employment during 
the quarters. 

(2.) A further rate of $1 to be paid by every employer who shall have 
employed during the quarter Indian labourers in excess of the number of 
adult Indian labourers imported by him with free passages provided by the 
Indian Immigration Committee during the twenty-four months proceeding 
the commencement of the quarter.— Penan$ Gazette Weekly Matl 
Pditiony 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

West Coast Planters’ Association. 

Late Malabar Goaat Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of an Annual General Meeting held at Malabar Cluh^ 
Calicut, on the 25th January, 1913, 

Present. —Messrs. J. C. Christie, C. \V. Clode, V. H. Travers-Drapes, 
Campbell Hunt, A. H. Mead, H. Waddington and H. C. Plowden, 
Honorary Secretary and Chairman. Pj/ji^ ors Messrs, R, M. 
Rehr, C. E. M. Rrowne, J. G Ferguson, E. G. Pitcairn and 
W. O. Wright. 

The Proceedings of the last Mooting were confirmed. 

5S. The Honorary Secretary read the .\nniial Report and presented 
the. Accounts made up to Jlst December \0\2. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

I have pleasure in submitting the Annual Report and Accounts for the 
year ending ilst December 1912 in accordance with the rule passed at the 
last .\nnuul Meeting of the Association held at Trichur on the 6th April 
last. 

Our late Chairman, Mr. Lord, having left the District, it falls upon me 
to submit both the Chairman’s and Honorary Secretary’s Reports, so I will 
combine the two in as short a space as possible and not take up more of 
your time than I can help. 

At the last Animal Meeting it was resolved that there should be only 
two meetings of the Association yearly. One in Calicut and one in Trichur, 
and it was hoped these meetings would be well attended, but unfortunately 
we have heeii unable to obtain a well attended Meeting as yet. However, 1 
am glad to see that there are more members here to-day as there is the im- 
♦l^ortaiit matter of reconstructing the Association to be discussed later on. 

We were not called upon to increase our subscription to the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India during the current season. 

The year under review has been a prosperous one for our main product, 
rubber prices having been satisfactory during the whole of the year, and if 
the pi’ices realised at forward sales can be taken as a criterion 1913 should 
be ecpially prosperous. 

Our thanks are due to the Public Works Department of Travancore 
and Malabar for the prompt way they have undertaken work brought to»their 
notice by this Association. 

The refund from the Rubber Exhibition Fund which amounted to 
Rs,332-8-2 has been placed to the General Fund of the Association 

I much regret that the Scientific Officer has not been able to publish 
any bulletins, although we started the ball rolling with a subscription of 
Rs.30. 

There are 10 Honorary Members, 10 Estates and 29 Private Members 
belonging to the Association. The cultivated acreage represented is still 
11,481 acres and this year there should be an increase, but I am unable 
to give details as the subscriptions for 1913 have not yet been called^for, as 
it was considered better to leave this over till after this meeting when the 
Association will have been reconstructed. 
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Referring to Accounts, a copy of this year’s expenditure is on the table. 
You will see that there is a balance at credit of Rs.464-11-10 with the Hank 
of Madras. There are practically no outstanding liabilities and only Ks.35 
due from Members. 

I now beg to tender my resignation. 

(Signed) H. C. PLOWDEN, 

Honorary Secretary, 

The Report was adopted and ordered to be printed with the Proceed¬ 
ings. The Accounts were passed subject to audit, Mr. Waddington being 
asked to audit same, 

59. Lady Ampthiir.^ Nnrsiing Institute, —Resolved: “That the 
Association join this at once and the Honorary Secretary was authorised 
to pay the subscription of Rs.lOO.” 

(i0. Reconstruct inn of Association ,—Resolved : “ That the Rules as 
drafted and approvedtby this Meeting be adopted, printed and circulated 
to all members.*’ 

61. Finance, —Resolved: “That Subscription and acreage assessment 
for 1913 be settled by the Committee.” 

62. Scientific Officer Fund ,—Resolved : “ That the Association does 
not increase its subscription to this fund above the amount at present 
subscribed,” 

63. Office The following members were appointed :— 

Chairman ••• Mr. Campbell Hunt. 

Honorary Secretary ... Mr, H. Waddington. 

Committee ... Messrs. A. H. Mead, T. Martin, and 

H. C. Plowden, 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Plowden, retiring Honorary« 
Secretary for his services during the past year. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair and to the Honorary Secretary of the 
Malabar Club for loan of the Club Room for purpose of the Meeting termi¬ 
nated the proceedings. 

(Signed) CAMPBELL HUNT, 

( „ ) H. WADDINGTON, 

Honorary Secretary, 

flote by Honorary Secretary ,—Change of title of the Association 
conies into force under first of new rules, which will be circulated to all 
members shortly, with statement of accounts to 31st December. 


Writing of Tea Fluff as Manure for Roses The Indian Planters' 
Gazette says:— 

“ We may state that planters have also at hand another manure which 
likewi.se has a marvellous effect on rose plants, namely, the soot from their 
factory chimneys. Rose plants simply love it and thrive in an ama;{ing 
manner under its influence. A mixture of tea fluff and soot would probably 
produce flowers which for sixe, colour, etc., would win prizes at any flower 
show. Hitherto tea fluff and soot have been thrown away as of no value, 
but now planters will know that both products are of the greatest value as 
manure for their flower gardens, especially for their rose plants.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sir,—It is rather hard for me to estimate the cost; but I should 
say 3i— 4(1, a shot would about cover it, but this would depend upon the 
nature of the sub-soil treated and whether quite dry or wef, but the actual 
charge, distance and depth of shots per acre could only be found out exactly 
by practical experiment, but to get the fullest benefit of shots I think one 
ought to try and get each set to explode simultaneously ; this can be easily 
done by timing, fuse is wonderfully accurate and will burn so many seconds 
to the foot with great regularity; by getting say 6 shots off together it seems 
to me a more general breaking up underneath will be made than by shots 
exploding one by one. Although the primary cost may seem a good deal. I feel 
certain it would be money well spent. One can’t compare it to hand labour, 
for I know no white men who would attempt any area of any size; and 
coolies would die of old age from what I’ve seen of them before getting it 
finished. 


I have never used it to replace hand labour, but to d(^work and prepare 
country which up till then hand or rather horse power had been unable to 
do (I am speaking of breaking up land, not trees or stone), thereby bringing 
country into profit which would otherwise be valueless ; as far as I know the 
results arc permanent; but whether the monsoon would solidify the subsoil 
again I don’t know but I think the air and roots having once got in it would 
keep open. 

Hut the only thing is for planters who think well of it to try it, I should 
say a fiver spent would give them a very fair idea. I would suggest you be 
sure and mention the saltpetre method of getting rid of stumps, it’s very 
good. 

Suggested Experiments 


with Gelignite Dynamite or Rackarock. 


6 shots J plugs 


5th square 
4th „ 


6 shots whole plugs 10th 




12th 


**6 shots 2 plugs 


14th 

18th 

20th 

24th 


2 

2 \ 


3 

2 

3 

3 


25 


ft. deep. 

n 

n 

»» 

•» 


Try in various places, and vary depths according to distance of sub-soil 
from surface soil. 


Don’t Drop dynamite etc. Be particularly careful of caps, they arc 
the most dangerous, get xccll fitting fuse, shake all sa^vdu^>t out of cap and 
push well home ; don’t screw round in cap, if fuse fits light there is no need 
to crimp it, make hole in plug with wooden stick and push cap and fuse 
right in. Best way to light fuse split slightly at lighting end and put match 
head into it, then touch off with cigar. 

Count your shots before going back, never dig out a misfire but put 
another close by and blow it out. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Colin Hindley. 

--- — - ——- - ————-- 


Thii heavier chargee might be tried on uuplauled laud. 
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From, 

C. D>. J. Carmichael, Esq., 

Dy. Inspector-General of Police, 

Southern Range, Coimbatore. 

To, 

The Secretary to the 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 

Bangalore. ♦ 

Sir,—Adverting to your letter dated 10th September 1012 on the subject 
of warrants issued under the Planters’ Labour Act I have the honour to 
suggest, that if it can be so arranged, detailed descriptive marks of the 
inaistries and coolies with whom contracts are entered into should be 
obtained and recorded in any admission or enlistment Register the Planters 
may maintain, and a copy of the entries be sent with the warrant for the 
arrest of the person concerned. Much* of the difficulty now experienced in 
the execution of these warrants may by this means be obviated, 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Yom most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) C. D. J. Carmichael, 

Dy. Inspector-General of Police, 5. R. 


Laboui* Code* 

The Secretary, Malaya Planters’ Association reads the following letter : 

Sungei Mahang, 

Mantih P. O., 

19th December, 1912. 

Dear Sir.—‘‘ I forward the enclosed for yonr perusal. 

“ It seems to me that the Labour Association if they can fulfil their 
promises can only do so by an organi.£ed crimping at the coast, and it would 
appear advisable that the matter should be gone into. 

“ Another matter which I should be glad of your opinion on is the possi¬ 
bility or otherwise of proceeding against crimpers and harboiirers over the 
Malacca boundary ; I have sufTered severely oq Kiibong Estate lately from 
bolters and now have heard indirectly that a Malacca crimp is sending them 
down there, receiving a bonus of 10/ per head. 

“ He, of course, is merely a tool; the people I want to get at aie the 
receivers, and I should be glad if you would inform me whether in the event 
of my obtaining evidence I could proceed against the estate or estates for 
crimping and harbouring. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Oriental Rubber Co., Ltd. 

G. W. Templek, 

General Manager* 

The SliC^ETARY, 

Planters* Association of Malaya, 

Kuala Lumpur. 
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4c De Souza Street, 

Siogapore, 

12th December, 1912. 

Tamil Coolies. 

Dear Sir.—“ We beg to advise that we have now made satisfactory 
arrangements for the prompt supply of Indian labourers through estates 
own kanganys. We can supply 5,000 per annum. 

^11 that is necessary is to send two or three kanganys to our agent 
in India and the coolies will be promptly supplied; payment against ship¬ 
ment. 

“ The price is ^25 each, delivered at Port Swetteuhaiii, 

“ We guarantee first quality labourers and should you wdsh you may 
appoint your own representative at port of shipment to select the labourers 
before shipment. All coolies will be passed by the Cjovernment doctor before 
being engaged. 

“ If this interests you kindly write us for further particulars. 

We are, etc., 

(Signed) The Labour Association, Ltd. 

The Manager, 

The Oriental Rubber Companx*, 

Negri Sembilan. 

and is instructed to refer this correspondence to the Indian Immigration 
Committee .—Minutes of Meeting of the Planters' Association of 
Malaya* 


(CEYLON PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL MEETING 
AT KANDY.) 

The Labour Question. 

Turning to the labour question Mr. Bliss said that practically nothing 
had come before the Association during the past year for the reason that 
at the beginning of 1912 their Association, having passed certain resolutions 
on the matter these we.e referred to the Proprietors* Labour federation. 
The body had certainly accepted and more or less agreed to adopt the 
resolutions and recommendations passed by their Association, but up to 
now no meeting of that body had been held. He believed, however, that it 
xyas to be held quite shortly.— Weekly Times of Ceylon. 


The report of the Registrar-General on the Vital Statistics of Ceylon, 
for the third (juarter of 1912, is given as a Supplement to the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment Gazette of the 10th instant. The estimated population of the island 
on the last day of the quarter was' 4,183,302, showing an increase of 
22,641 on the preceding quarter, due to ,an excess of 20,432 arrivals over 
departures of Indian coolies and of 2,269 births over deaths. The number 
of Indian coolies who arrived in the island during the. quarter was 38,936 
and of departures, 18,504 as against 30,942 arrivals and 16,416 departures, 
the average for correspondin'g quarters of the last 14 ycars»'^T/^6 Indian 
i^lanicrs' Oazette and Sporting . 
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EXPLOSIVES. 

Views of Mr. R. M. Lyne, Director of Agriculture, on Dynamite in 
Planting. 

The use of dynamite in agriculture is now coining to be recognised as 
an important factor, and that the time is not far distant when it will be 
largely adopted on tea, rubber and other plantations is the opinion of Mr, 
R. N. Lyne, Director of Agriculture, who was interviewed on the question 
by the Kandy representative of the Times of Ceylon, 

Experiments go to show, according to Mr. Lyne, that dynamite can be 
used with advantage to break up hard and impermeable soil; desiccate 
what is known as hard pan found below the ordinary open sub-soil in our 
plantations: and thus form channels for the free entrance of air and rain water; 
effectively remove tree stumps and roots, which are such an obstruction, in 
clearings; make holes for planting trees in the way in which they should be 
made; break up lands to equalise water supply; open trenches; aerate 
sub-soils and counteract any tendency of the ground to become inf^ted 
‘with pests or charged with poisonous toxins, and perform many other 
labour saving operations. 

As A SUB-SoiLTXG AGENCY. 

The value of dynamite as a sub-soiling agency Mr. Lyne said was very 
great, and the ideas of using it in connection with planting were many and 
varied. Several demonstrations were given at Peradeniya, and a plantation 
had been laid out after using dynamite in the preliminary operations. 

Constant cultivation, as our planting readers are aware, results in a hard 
pan being formed a few feet below the surface which is absolutely impervi¬ 
ous to water. In some tea districts the existence of hard pan has been 
regarded as a misfortune that had, of necessity’, to be accepted. All this, 
however, will now be a thing of the past; and the planter can so treat 
the most impermeable soil as to derive the greatest possible benefit from it. 
The idea of sub-soiling with dynamite, Mr. Lyne pointed out, was not to 
disturb the top soil but to break up the hard p;in effectively. The cartridges 
were inserted at the required depth and fired; and while there was not much 
movement on the top, the soil below wa.s broken up for some distance all 
round. The harder the ground the more effective the explosion owing to 
the resistance offered, while in loose soil it was practically useless. 

“ The f'ffect of dynamite in soil, it must be remembered.” he added, “ is 
in inverse ratio to the amount of earth thrown up.” The hard ground 
through which the rootlets of trees penetrate with the greatest difficulty and 
which supplied no nourishment, Mr Lyne went on to say, was broken up all 
round, cracks and fissures radiating from the centre of the explosion. 
Moisture would now be conserved, and the plant rootlets would have no diffi¬ 
culty in receiving new nourishment which would develop the growing plant 
in a remarkable manner. Storm water instead of running off the land 
would sink into the cracks and fissures in the soil and be conserved and 
prove invaluable to the plants in the hot sea.sou. 

The roots of plants drew from the surrounding soil the required nouri.sh- 
ment, and water or moisture was the carrier of such plant food. There is 
always a water table, Mr. Lyne proceeded to demonstrate, and plants absorb 
the water which soaked upwards as the ink spreads in a piece of blotting p^per 
dipped in the ink pot. Therefore to make such water and plant food availa¬ 
ble to the plant there should be a loose, porous soil’ which can be produced 
by dynamite explosion. The breaking up of hard pan and sub-soil also 
improved the drainage. After the monsoon rains especially some lands 
became water logged and sour ” which was so detrimental to plant growth* 
The breaking up of the soil woqld ren^edy sqph a st^te <>f things, 
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Removing Tree StumIps and Roots. 

In the removal of tree stumps and roots from our plantations, especially 
new clearings, dynamite is going to play an important part, said Mr. Lyne. 
The thousands of tree stumps with huge roots left in the ground in some of 
our young plantations w*ere most obiectionable. The cost of digging out all 
stumps and roots on large estates must be great and the labour involved 
considerable, and for this reason in many cases, they were allowed to 
remain in the ground. Stumps and roots, while being a nuisance were, as 
regards those of some species, a source of danger, especially on rubber 
estates, Mr. Lyne remarked, as being productive of certain fungoid diseases. 

The Fomes Pest. 

In this connection it might be pointed out that the dangerous root 
disease of Para Rubber trees, assigned to Fames Semitostus, has been 
traced to stumps in young plantations. Mr. T. Fetch, Mycologist, says that 
practically in all cases this fungus develops upon a neighbouring jungle 
stump, .at least in young plantations. After the stump has become permeat¬ 
ed with the mveelium, we are told, the latter spreads out through the soil in 
search of food; and if this mycelium meets the root of a Hcvea it im- 
m".diately grows round and along it; and by the time the Hevea begins to 
die, the jungle stump from which the disease has spread is covered with the 
fructifications of the fungus. In one instance, where no stump was evident 
anywhere near, the fructifications, Mr. Fetch says, were discovered on a log 
wnich had been buried beneath about six inches of earth ; and in two 
instances the original jungle stump aad been completely devoured by white 
ants, but the fructifications had developed within the galleries of the termite 
hill. So it will be seen that there is some considerable risk in having stumps 
and roots in the ground in rubber plantations. Fomes, however, is said to 
attack stumps of certain species only; but with the cheap and effective 
method of removing stumps and roots, which die very slowlv and which 
are an objectionable feature, there is no reason why they should bo allowed 
to remain. For removing stumps and roots no method, it is said, is quicker 
or more economical than dynamite. The blast not only splits the stump 
into firewood and removes it but brings the root out cleanly from the ground. 

In tree planting. 

Mr. Lyne explained that dynamite was also of the greatest importance 
in tree planting. It not only saved considerable labour and time, but it 
formed the hole in the proper way it should bo formed—loosening the soil all 
around, breaking up any hard layers and thus giving the roots room to 
expand, while the plant derived the greatest possible benefit.' Contrast this 
with the method now followed where the cooly will spend hours digging in 
pot holes, most unsatisfactory concerns ia> which the roots had no room to 
expand, and in which the water sometimes lay and rotted the roots, remarked 
Mr. Lyne. Besides this a large number of tree holes can be blasted simul¬ 
taneously, while scores of coolies spend days to accomplish what can be 
more efi’ectively done in so many minutes. 

Destroying Pests and Toxins. 

Another beneficial result of such dynatnite explosions, added Mr. Lyne 
will be in the destruction of insect pests and toxins in the soil. He thought' 
that the gases generated would have the effect of killing the toxins, the 
poisons in the soil, which were destructive to the bacteria of nitrification ; 
while it was possible that the explosion w-owld also kill vermin and insect 
pests which harboured in the soil. 

Besides all this Mr. Lyne concluded, dynamite can most effectively be 
used in draining land, in opening trenches or ditches, and in removing^* 
^plders from plantations.— The Weekly Times of Ceylon* 
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ClfiTLON PLANTBRS‘ ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

We have received through the courtesy of the Secretary of the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon the Fifty-ninth Annual Report for the year ending' 
December 31st, 1912. It is too long to reproduce, but it is a satisfactory 
record of steady progress. With the ever-increasing need of Scientific 
advice in all its phases, the appointment of Mr. Lyne as Director of the 
Agricultural Department is one of great importance to Ceylon Planters. 
Transport is second only to the labour problem in Ceylon, and we shall 
reproduce next week some speeches made at the Ceylon Planters’ Association 
on these two subjects. 

The Report is outspoken and direct as to the duty of the Government 
to so open communications that private enterprise may be encouraged to 
enter the field with motor transport and be hampered no longer as has been 
the case hitherto.** The anecdote told by Mr. Sinclair in his speech on the 
Transport question, would be ludicrously amusing, were it not so deplorably 
iltustrati\ e of the method or want of method on the part of the Public 
Works Department to keep pace with the times. Liquid Fuel is largely 
displacing firewood, which is being rapidly exhausted, and transport 
rates have risen all round 10 to 15%. This is being inquired into as 
it appears to have become a monopoly, and threatens the break down 
of transport. The estimate of the Tea crop for 1913 is 189,000,000 
lbs. There was a decrease in the export of Green. Tea during 1912 
of 953,278 lbs. as compared with 1911 due to the abnormal position 
ill Russia. Rubber takes up a large portion of the report, as was to 
be expected. Tapping systems are almost entirely confined to paring the 
bark. Thhiuiug out is discussed, and this dcbateable question is not settled, 
some advocating 100 trees to the acre, while others advocate up to 200 with 
high cultivation. The total shipments of Rubber for the. year were 
15,001,075 lbs. against an estimate of 12.320,000 lbs. There has been an 
increase of 8,500 cwts, over last season of Cocoa. Cocoanut suffered on 
account of drought, but it is satisfactory to learn that small native estate 
owners ate cultivating their properties in an up-to-date method. Though 
cardamoms fell short prices have been satisfactory. The Government 
Entomologist and Government Mycologist contribute short reports on Insect 
Pests and Fungoid Diseases which add to the value of the Secretary*s 
Report, The Coast Agency has been reorganised on a permanently sound 
basis. Railways and Telegraphs are duly noticed. We shall have more to 
say when the full report of the Meeting of the Planters* Association is 
received. 

The Labour Question did not take up so much time or space as might 
have been anticipated seeing how important this matter is to the welfare of 
Ceylon, but the Ceylon Planters’ Association evidently before taking action 
in this matter are awaiting the decision of the Proprietors’ Labour Federa¬ 
tion, who were shortly holding a fmeeting, a report of which we hope to 
receive before our next issue, and on which we shall comment. The 
recruiting of Labour from the VVest Coast so affects the planting community 
of ^uthern India, that any decision arrived at by the Proprietors* Labour. 
Federation must be of interest to them. The tendency in Ceylon is to 
reduce the advances to within reasonable limits and will receive the support 
all planters in all countries, apd in the interests of all it is. to be hoped 
'that all Estates will join the Federatiou, 
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Contatits. 

We publish a letter from Mr. Tipping asking for further information 
about Saltpetre as a means to get rid of stumps, and it is hoped that those 
whoha\e had experience of this method will publish through this paper 
their experiments for the benefit of all. 

It will be noted that the consumption of Indian Tea appears to bo 
decreasing in the United Stales. There has been a suggestion that at the 
cud of the War, Indian Teas should be pushed in Eastern Europe. 

This week we reproduce two speeches made at the Annual Meeting, 
Ceylon Planters’ Association, lately held at Kandy on the question of Motor 
Transport in the Island. Some time ago we published‘a letter from the 
Assistant Director-General of Supply and Transport on this subject, but 
without eliciting much support, and it is with the object of renewing interest 
in the matter that the two speeches are reproduced. We trust if the matter 
is taken up seriously that the Indian GovertnUent will move more expedi¬ 
tiously than the Public Works Department of Ceylon, who have not according 
to the speakers accordM much support. ^ 

At the request of a correspondent, who thinks the matter will be of 
general iuterest,„w.e reprint a pamphlet issued by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries on the subject of Chafer Beetles and white grubs. 

The Indian Tea Association have resolved to raise the subucriplion to 
two annas an acre to provide funds for the Scientific Department. 

We publish, through the kindness of the lilconoinic Botanist of the 
Government of Mysore, a list of awards made at the late Dassara Exhibition 
held in Mysore. 

We have received through the courtesy of Mr. J. H. Twigg, a summary of* 
the Official Reports on the Metric System, showing that nearly every country 
bus adopted the system. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The EDIT 0 R 5 

Planters' Ch{;onicle, 

Bangalore, 

Dear Sir,—Being much interested in the subject of use of Explosives in 
Agriculture and more particularly in an,v eliicacious and practical method 
of getting rid of undesirable shade trees and stumps, I have read the recent 
articles and correspondence appearing in your journal with great interest. 
But there are some points about which I ani not clear. From what your 
correspondent “ Colin Hindley’* says, in his most interesting letter on the 
subject (Vol. VIII, No. 8 , P, C.,) explosives are not very effective pn soft 
wood stumps. This being so, and many of our shade trees being soft wooded, 
would he very kindly tell us if saltpetre is effective in all cases, soft and 
hard, green and dry stumps ? 

My own experience in trying to burn out hard wood dry stumps was not 
encouraging, but I would like to try again, with a little more light on the 
subject. 

Some 12 years ago, I undertook some experiments with both saltpeirc 
and turpentine. A number of hard-wooded dry stumps were bored, vertically 
with 1 , 2 , and 3 according to size of the stump one inch diameter holes 12 " 
to 15" deep, in the dry weather (April) some of the holes were filled with a 
very strong solution of saltpetre, others were filled with turpentine and all 
w-ere tightly plugged up with wooden plugs well hammered in. In Septem¬ 
ber the plugs were taken out and the hole again fiHed and plugged up as 
before. In the following April, after removing a 'little of the surface soil 
round the stump, fires were lighted, but beyond using up a good deal of fire 
wood, and burning out some of the adjacent coflee trees, there was little 
result and the stumps would have been there to this day, had they not been 
jacked out. 

I had followed out, carefully, all I had read on the subject and was 
naturally very disappointed at the result. Can you or any of your readers 
tell me where 1 wcut wrong ? 

Yours, faithfully, 

(Signed) Pekcv G. Tipping. 


The Government of India having decided to continue the Indian tea 
cess for another lustre, without, as far as we are aware, altering the terms 
of the charter. Mr. K. Blcchyiiden, the Indian Tea Coinmiasioner in U. S. 
A., will be given another chance to justify his existence and evangel. From 
his latest report he does not appear to have any notion of Rhifting his pitch 
from St. Louis, although shrewd critics say that he would be much better 
employed iu stumping quite another part of the country. The tea trade in 
U. S. A. is very dull, and the consuinplion per capita shows signs of 
decreasing. It is quite heroic of the Indian Tea Industry to spend 10,000 
or more a year to rouse our American cousins to ;i sense of their dcficicudes 
iu the apprecialiou of wholesome beverages,— Capital. 
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NYaOBS DUS.8ARAH BXHIiUTlQll, 191». 

Mr. Knunbeigel, Economic Botanist to the Government of Mysore^ in¬ 
forms us that the following pri;je8 have been awarded to the exhibitors who sent 
exhibits under Plantation and Garden products at the li^xhibition of 1912 :— 


No. 


Name and Addicss. 


Nature of 
exhibit to 
which award 
is made. 


Date of 
despatch of 
Certificate. 


Date of 
despatch of 
Medal. 


Gold Medals. 

1. The Maryland Tea Company, 

Nilgiris ... ... Tea 

2. The Superintendent Glenniary 

Estate, Nilgiris ... Tea 

3. Messrs. Afatheson & Co., 

Hunsur ... ... Coffee 

4. The Eldorado Estate, Munda- 

kayain ... ...HeveaRubber 

5. The Cochin Rubber Co., 

through Mr. R. deRoos 

Noiman ... ...Collection of 

rubber and 
rubber seeds 


18-1-1913 

11- 2-1913 
6-1-1913 

12- 2-1913 

16-12-1912 


Silver Medals. 

1. The Travancore Rubber Co...Para Rubber 3-1-1913 

2. Mr. E. L. Hamilton, Kadur ...Collection of 

Coffee 7-2-1913 

3. Mr. \Y. H. Reed, Kadur ... Cardamoms do. 

Honourable Mentions. 

1. Messrs. B.aily and Brock, 

Nilgiris ... Coffee 8-1.1013 

2. Mr. Ashley, Ashl'y Estate, 

Peerinade ... Tea 9-1-1913 

3. Mr. Large, United Planters’ 

Association, Bangalore ... Aloe fibre 18-1-1913 


IS-!.1912 


10-12-1912 
No. 2306 
dated 

13-12 1912 


14-12-1912 


17-12-1912 

do. 


South Indian Planting. 

At the last meeting of the Madras Legislative Council, an H.on’ble 
Member asked the Government to state the total number of persons register¬ 
ed in 1910-11 and 1911 12. and the six months of the current year in each of 
the six northern districts of the Presidency, in which the Assam Labour Act 
IV of 1901 was in force. The Government replied that they had no precise 
information regarding the number of persons registered under the Assam 
Labour and Emigration Act, 1901, during the periods referred to. The 
total number of persons (including dependants) recruited during the years 
1910-11 and 1911-12 in the six districts were ;— 




1910-11 

1911-12 

Gan jam 


... 1,820 

4,169 

Vi;:agapalarti ... 


923 

1,45.4 

C'lodavM’i 


... 75 

252 

Guntur 


... 85 

63 

Nellore 


Nil 

72 

Kistna 


... Nil 

20 


The Government also said that they were not in possession of figures 
for the current year,— 
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THE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP CEYLON, 

KANDY. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The following are the extracts taken from the Ceylon Planters’ Asso¬ 
ciation :— 

Recruiting in India. 

The Secretary then read out the following telegram received from Mr. 
Scoble Nicholson, the Ceylon Labour Commissioner in India:— 

“ I am glad to report for the information of your general meeting that 
recruiting figures to date show an improvement of 15 per cent, over last 
year in spite of a satisfactory harvest. Further efforts should be made to 
recruit labour from the coast during the year, and new districts not alreadj^ 
tapped should be exploited.” 

The announcement as received with applause. 

Motor Transport. 

Mr. M, L. Wilkins then proposed the following resolution :— 

That this Association respectfully calls the attention of Government to 
the fact that a more reli.able and up-to-date form of transport has become an 
urgent necessity; that the progress and development of this Colony is in 
serious danger of disorganisation owing to epidemics among transport cattle ; 
and that if motor vehicles, run as feeders to the railway, are not feasible, at 
least individual effort and private enterprise should be encouraged.” 

He said that at the Committee meeting held in the morning he was 
requested to add to that resolution the following:—“ And that Government 
be respectfully asked to receive a joint Deputation from the Planters* 
Association and the Chamber of Commerce to confer with them on the 
matter.” He asked the permission of the meeting to add that to his reso¬ 
lution. 

Permission being accorded, Mr. Wilkins said ho thought it was hardly 
necessary for him to enlarge upon the importance of th.at subject, and if any 
of them in a comfortable position with regard to transport had any doubt 
of it he would advise them to ask some of their brother planters in Uva. 
Rinderpest, he believed, had been known for some years in Cej^lon, and the 
history of rinderpest in other countries, so far as he had been able to 
ascertain, was that it died out and recurred again, and each recurring .attack 
was nearly always worse than the last one. The last attack in Natal culmi¬ 
nated in the wiping out of something like 97 per cent, of the affected cattle. 
In addition to rinderpest they had had lately in Ceylon outbreaks of surra, 
foot and mouth disease and anthrax. He thought if they were to go into 
the conditions which had to be contended with in fighting epidemics of that 
kind they would find that they were about as bad as they could be. There 
was the geographical position of the country; districts were very scattered, 
and it was extremely difficult to surround or isolate them. In addition to 
that they had in practically every district a certain amount of scrub and 
jungle which harboured pig. The animals contracted rinderpest and spread 
the disease, and they had in them an ab.soliitely uncontrolable method 
of spreading the disease. Then they had 

StRAY CATTLE, 

which Government had failed utterly and absolutely to control; and they 
were tp be found in thousands over the public roads of Ceylon, On 
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top of stray cattle and pig they had the headman system of Ceylon. 
^Laughter). They all knew that there was a certain magic substance known 
as palm oil, and palm oil would allow cattle into affected areas, out of 
afiecled areas, would open doors and do all sorts of marvellous things. 
(Laughter). And, finally, they had Government machinery, which was 
about the most cumbersome machinery they could imagine. The Govern¬ 
ment Agent informed the Ratamahatmaya, the Ratamahatmaya informed 
the Korale, the Korale informed the Arachchi, the Arachchi informed the 
Vidane, the Vidane informed some one else, and by the time all these 
officials had been made acquainted with the state of affairs an outbreak of 
rinderpest had spread and had got be>ond control. He thought when they 
took those conditions into consideration that he was justified in saying that 
the reason why their cattle had not been wiped off the face of the earth was 
due more to jolly good luck than to good management. (Applause). It was 
necessary for the success of any enterprise, any business, or any individual 
that it should be up-to-date and progressive, but yet with regard to the 
(|uestion of road transport he believed that their position was exactly the 
same as in 

TiiK PAYS or Tiir: Kandy w Kixr.s. 
or he would go further and say in the days of the Kings of Anuradhapura, 
probably J30 R. C. In IWJ and 1010 thev had a little experience of rinder¬ 
pest in his old district, north of Kandy, and about 50 per cent, of their 
draught cattle died and his Association, of which he then happened to be 
Chairman, took up the matter and formed a deputation to wait on His Kx- 
cellency the Governor, in Kandy. He (the speaker) had great pleasure in 
saying that they were most courteously and sympathetically received by the 
Governor, who went into the whole (juestion of mechanical transport with 
them very carefully. He w'as perfectly convinced that there was no man in 
that room who w'as keener on motor traction or more up-to-date traction 
than their late Governor. (.Applause). He had a remedy for all the practical 
difficulties that they could bring forward. They pointed out the narrowness 
of the roads and they asked him about the difficulty of passing over the 
bridges, and he had more or less a good sound remedy for over-coming every 
one of them, and he was absolutely convinced that it w'as through no fault 
of Sir Henry McCallum that they had not got a better form of traction to¬ 
day. The Governor oii that occasion told them that the Director of Public 
Works was going home to find a suitable motor lorry. They knew some¬ 
thing about the question ortuotor transport, but they did not know every¬ 
thing, but they were possessed of the knowiedge that the responsibility for 
the extraordinary inaction in the matter lay somewhere between the Director 
of Public Works and the Crown Agents for the Colony. (.Applause). He 
did not quite know what the policy of the P. W. 1), was in that matter, but 
he knew a good number of other Departments whose policy was best ex¬ 
pressed in the words of the prayer “Give us peace in onr time, O Lord ” 

( Loud Laughter). He thought that the great mistake had been that the 
whole thing was a one-man show. He thought it was a great pity that only 
one man—the Director of Public Works was sent home to find a suitable 
lorry. He thought that it should have been put in the hands of a Committee 
and if they had had on that Committee a few Ceylon Planters, he thought 
they would have had some lorries on their roads at the present time, 
(Applause). The policy at present appeared to be 

A DOr.-IN-THE-MANGER POLICY. 

They would not help them and they would not let them help themselvesf. 
He would not mention names, but they were informed in Committee the 
Other day of an incident which occurred not very far from there, A 
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planter acquired a lorry, but he was not allowed to use it and the only way 
he could get it to his factory was by re-building a culvert on his road at the 
estate*s expense. He thought that that was a good exampls of the lack of 
encouragement on the part of the Government. (Cries of “ Shame.*’j It 
was quite possible that the deplorable state of the Badulla-Bandarawela road 
might be brought forward as an example of what motor loiries would to do 
roads, and it was quite possible that that fact might stop progress. He liked 
to answer any argument that might be brought forward from a commonsense 
point of view. (Applause). It was quite possible that the form of lorry used 
there was not suitable to Ceylon, but as a matter of fact be knew that lorries 
of a similar type were working satisfactorily in other parts of the world. 
Secondly, those lorries were running in a district subject to only one monsoon 
a year and, therefore, efficient road repair could only take place once a 
year. Thirdly he thought there must be a limit, and a definite limit to 
the carrying capacity of any road and if they exceeded that capacity— 
he did not care what form of traction they used—the road would probably 
give way. When the tonnage reached a certain point he thought they had 
a good case for railway and that had been abundantly proved in the 
case of Badulla. He had merely to mention that Government had sanc¬ 
tioned a railway there in spite of great geographical difficulties. He did 
not believe that any form of transport cart, motor or anything else, could 
complete with a legitimate railway. Another point on which they could 
accuse Government of at least a little inconsistency was that their various 
Departments did not work together properly. Take, for instance, the Agri¬ 
cultural Department of which they had just heard something. It was a 
large Department for which a large sum of money was voted. They were 
informed of the best methods of cultivation, which in plain words simply 
meant more manure and more produce. Whatever efforts that were made 
in the one direction were nullified for want of facilities to bring up that 
manure and to remove that produce. He did not wfsh it to be imagined that 
he was wedded to any particular form of mechanical transport. He was not 
there to advocate lorries or wire ropeways or anything of that sort. Each 
case would have to be considered on its own merits and he had no doubt 
that in some districts they would best be met by railways, in others by wire 
trams, and in the case of short distances by motor lorries. The main thing 
was that they wanted 

SOMETHING BETTER THAN BULLS. 

Another aspect of the case, which he thought would appeal to their 
better feeling, was the humane question. He was only stating the plain 
truth when ne said that they could not go for a journey of one hundred 
miles in any direction from that room without finding bulls with sore necks, 
broken tails, overloaded and showing other signs of ill treatment—a state of 
affairs that might be expected in Afghanistan or China, but which no one 
expected to find, or to be tolerated, in a British Colony. They would pro¬ 
bably be told that “ God helps those who help themselves/* but if he might 
am mend that saying he would conclude wkh the exclamation that “ God 
help us if we wait for the P. W. D.” (Loud .Applause), 

Aerial Tramways, 

Mr. W. R. Biddulph ^ho seconded, said he did not think there was 
very much for him to say on the question after all they had heard froin 
Mr. Wilkins on the subject. He had dealt with all the points of any 
importance but it seemed to him that where must be some other reason 
besides the obstinacy of the Pirector of Public Works that had prevented 
His Excellency the Governor .from successf 4 .*ly battifng.with and defieaUng 
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the difficulty of transport during his five years of adininistry of the Colony. 
It’seenicdto him that it was the roads themselves that were not and never 
would be fitted to the transport that it was suggested should be put iip in 
them. It seemed to him that the proposal they had seen lately put forward 
in Maskeliya and other districts for aerial tramways was one that was well 
worthy of consideration, not only on account of the efficiency of such means 
of transport, but also because it would take off the roads a great deal of 
traffic that proved very expensive for the roads to meet. He believed that 
he was right in saying that some Rs.700 a mile was saved on one road, 
after the railway opened, where the traffic was very heavy, The cost of 
up-keep dropped from Ks,1,000 per annum to Rs.300 per annum. That was 
a inatier to be considered when the time came. The main point was that 
they should be able to impress upon His Excellency the Officer admini¬ 
stering the Colony to-day the importance of that question, and he was sure 
that the members who would be suggested to them would be the best possible 
people to put the case fairly and properly before His Excellency. 

Mr. W. Sinclair, who supported, the matter was simply that there were 
not bullocks in the country sufficient to cope with the transport at present 
on the estates. At one time they could purchase a pair of very good bulls 
for Rs.250. They would not be able to buy those bulls now under Ks.500. 
He had gone into the question of the up keep of cattle very carefully and he 
had run carts himself, but he would never attempt to do so again. He 
would rather supervise 600 acres of tea land than supervise six carts. 
(Laughter). The trouble and inconvenience that one was put to was very 
considerable, and in addition to that the bulls were ill-treated in every possi¬ 
ble way. Their transport at the present moment was 67 cents per ton per 
mile. That meant that at the very outside a cartman could make per week 
per cart from Rs,8 to Rs.lO. Rinderpest came along, he lost a pair of bulls, 
and he was immediately Rs,5()0 to the bad. When that state of affairs comes 
about transport must come to a standstill, and they were at present on the 
verge of that. At the present time there was 

A BREAKDOWN ON THE RAILWAY 

and a great many carts had gone to other districts where they were highly 
paid, and the result was that in their district they were hardly put to obtain 
rice for their coolies. In addition to that he might say that the villagers 
immediately below him where practically starving. They were unable to 
obtain food for their daily requirements, and he had had himself to supply 
them with rice during the past fortnight. He had offered them work on the 
estate and he had offered them cash, but they said they did not want cash. 
** What is the use of it ”? they said, wc want rice, and if you cannot give it 
to us we must go hungry.” The result was that he had issued rice to them 
in small (luaiitities for which they were exceedingly grateful. Now with 
the non-paying business of carting it was absolutely necessary that some 
other means of transport should be brought forward. The Rangalla district 
foresaw that in 1909 and they requested His Excellency the Governor to 
receive a deputation on the question, which he did in May of 1909. In 
January, 1910, he visited the district and he saw their road, and he said 
that so far as he could see there was nothing the matter with the road, and 
that all that was reciuired was a few sidings for the purpose of enabling their 
carts and other tratfic to pass. He called upon the Provincial Engineer to 
send in a report as to how much that would cost, and he thought he was 
correct in saying that the amount was put down at Rs.8,500. Very well. 
They then came to the point as to who should pay for that. They wefts 
a^ccablc that a certain amount should be added per ton to cover the 
c.xpcugc. it was not very much per tou and they agreed to it. The (jov* 
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crnor sliid that they were the first to come to Government on the matter, and 
that therefore, they should bo the first to receive the first motor lorry that 
was capable of travelling on their road, and he would give instructions that 
that should be carried out as soon as possible. He (the speaker) would 
tell them how cjuickly that had been done. The incident he-, referred to 
happened in January. 1910, and they had not received any further infonna-r 
tion on the subject except to say that lorries were being experimented with 
and that as soon as one was got it would be sent up. They heard nothing 
more on the subject at all. He went home in 1911 and in November 1911 
he asked His Excellency the Governor if he would kindly Lt him know 
where the motor lorries were being constructed. He told him—he^ did 
not think he should mention names sls it might lead to trouble—where'they 
were being built. He went to see the builders and he asked them if they 
had received an order from the Ceylon Government for the construction of 
two motor lorries. They said they had and he thereupon asked where they 
were. They replied that it was 

KATHEK A EDNNY BUSINESS. 

They said that some eighteen months ago a gentleman was deputed by 
the Ceylon Government to see them on the matter. They could not tell him 
who it was, but it was supposed to be the Director of Public Works or some¬ 
one of that description. (Laughter) They were put to considerable in¬ 
convenience to show that gentleman every possible type of motor lorry they 
could find, and after a considerable trouble ho said he would let them know 
soon which type he required. They told him (the speaker) that eighteen 
mouths elapsed before they got an order for a lorry. They wrote back and 
said that the lorries that they had shown (hen were absolutely ancient and 
they had scrapped all the specifications and they would strongly advise the 
Ceylon Ciovernment to go in for sbinething better which they were then 
constructing. The gentleman wrote back and said that he would take nothing 
except the one he tried eighteen months ago. (Laughter), Very well. They 
said that they recovered the orders and specifications from the scrap heap 
and began to make one. That was in November 1911, and this year the 
Colonial Secretary wrote to say that the motor had not arrived from England 
yet, (Loud Laughter.) 

Mr- Sinclair said that they would see, therefore, the dillliculties that 
faced them in getting Government to move in the matter. Personally he 
did not blame His Excellency the late Governor at all in the matter. He 
was exceedingly keen—no one could be keener in the matter—and he gave 
every possible grain of information with regard to what should be done, but 
he was not surprised at his getting 411 if his underlings puJLAxrything possible 
in his way to prevent things from being carried out/'' (Applause.) He 
believed that His Excellency the late Governor had writjten before his 
departure from the Island regretting very much that he had not been able to 
see motor lorries working on the Kangalla road. (.Applause.) With those 
few remarks he had much pleasure in supporting the resolution. 

Support from Maskeliya. 

Mr. Hew Kennedy, who was asked to speak on the matter in view of the 
great interest he takes in mechanical transport, mentioned that he 
had not prepared a speech, but would very strongly support the resolu¬ 
tion. Really he did not think that he ought to speak after the excellent 
speeches that had been made. They could not let that occasion pass 
without saying that Government must be made to move. If they would not 
move, the whole weight of the gentlemen in that room must be put against 
them and then they must move. (Laughter and hear, hear).— The Weekly 
'Hinica of Ceylon. 
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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 

Chafer>Baetle« oi* White Grubs. 

The Large Cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris) 
Distribution and Plants attacked. 

Ill the majority of districts in Great Britain “ Cliafcrgrubs ” or “ White* 
grubs ” are more or less abundant. The damage they do in the larval or 
grub state is often very serious, but is perhaps more frcfiueutly attributed 
to the work of the wire-worm. Not only do these insects cause loss to the 
farmer, gardener, and forester by damaging the roots of plants when in the 
grub stage, but much harm is also done by them when they appear as adult 
beetles. The beetles feed on the leaves of .various forest trees, occasionally 
quite stripping them of their foliage, particularly broad-leaved species, 
although conifers are also attacked, * Fruit trees are occasionally attacked 
by them, as also grass, corn, peas, and many vegetables. It has usually 
been supposed that this loss is due to the Large Cockchafer {Melolontha 
vuliiaris\ but this large chafer is no more abundant and harmful than two 
smaller species known as the Garden-chafer Bracken-clock or Coch-y- 
boiiddu (Phyllopcrtha horticolaf^ and the Summer-chafer (Rhizotrogus 
solstitial is). 

Tliese insects arc much more abundant and destructive in France, 
Germany and other parts of Europe than in Great Britain ; but as during the 
past ten years they have very materially increased in this country, farmers 
and gardeners should guard against them wherever possible. The grubs feed 
on almost any roots, but arc particularly prone to attack those of grass and 
seedling trees. Young oaks and pine-trees often suffer severely both in this 
country and on the Continent. The grubs, bite the roots, thereby checking 
the growth of the plants and frequently killing them outright. In grass land, 
the grass may often be seen dying from the ravages of these pests. Kooks 
are very fond of white grubs, and arc attracted to the fields to feed on 
them. These useful birds are often unjustly accused of injuring the 
grass plants, whereas they are really feeding on the chafer-grubs which 
destroy the grass. The beetles are perfectly easy to distinguish from one 
another, but the grubs of all three are very similar when young, and can 
only be identified by microscopic c.xamination. This is a somewhat import¬ 
ant matter, as there is a difference in the life-histories of the three species in 
regard to the time of appearance of the adults and the duration of the grub 
stage. 11 is important to notice the time of appearance of the adult beetles, 
as the pests are then easiest to destroy; they arc very difficult to combat 
when in the grub stage in the ground, especially in grass-land. 

Description. 

(1) The Largc-chafcr^ usually called the Cockchafc^\ is often an inch 
ill length, with head and front portion of the body black, the wing cases 
(elytra) being reddish-brown, hairy, and with five raised lines on each; along 
each side of the abdomen are five white triangular marks. The abdomeu 
ends in a prolongation, downwardly curved, and not covered by the elytra. 
The end joints of the antennae form a kind of club, made up in the male of 
seven leaves and in the female of six. 

(2.) The Summer-chafer IS somewhat smaller, being about two-thirds 
of an inch long, of a general reddish-brown or yellowish colour, the colour 
varying. The wing covers have each four raised lines. Fresh specimens 
arc distinctly hairy, and the club at the end of the autcuuae has three leaves, 
both m the male and the female. 
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0.) The Garden chafer varies from one-fourth to one-half of an 
inch long, the front part of the body is of a metallic greenish colour, and 
the wing cases of a reddish-brown hue; the male is very hairy. 

(4.) A fourth species of chafer Cetonia anrata, the Green Rofte- 
chafer^ This beetle measures two-thirds of an inch in length, and is golden 
green above; the wing-covers are marked with white specks and streaks. 

The garden-chafer appears in June, and July, and the summer-chafer 
about the same time, whilst the large or cockchafer usually occurs in May 
and June, as also does the green rose-chafer. There are slight diiTerences 
in the times of flight according to weather conditions. 

The grubs are thick, fleshy, and dirty-white, the tail end of the body 
being swollen and darker in colour; the head is large and brown, the mouth 
being armed with strong mandibles, which vnry somewhat in each of 
the three species; there are also three pairs jointed logs on the front 
of the body. These white grubs lie with their bodies bent, and although 
sluggish when taken out of the soil, arc comparativcily active when in it. 
In habits and external appearance the larvae are very similar, but when 
full-grown there is a marked difference in size ; the grubs of the cock-chafer 
and the green rose-chafer reach one-and-a-half inches in length and are 
thicker in proportion than those of the garden-chafer and the summer- 
chafer; which, when full-grown, are distinctly smaller. 

The grubs can be further distinguished from one another by the follow¬ 
ing microscopic characters seen in the mandibles ;—In the large-chafer the 
mandibles have a granulated area where the light and dark parts of the 
jaws unite; in the summer-chafer the whole surface is very minutely granu¬ 
lated ; in the garden-chafer there is a pale oval area with flle-like ridges across 
it. The cock-chafer grub can bo further distinguished from the garden- 
chafer grub by the fact that the claws of its front pair of legs are longer 
than those of the second pair, and those of the second pair longer than those 
of the third pair, whereas in the grub of the garden-chafer the claws of the 
front pair of legs are shorter than those of the second pair, and those of 
the second pair shorter than those of the third. 

The larvae of the green rose-chafer resembles that of the cock-chafer 
but has a large rusty spot on each side of the first segment behind the head ; 
its feet, too, are pointed, and the body is covered with transverse rows of 
short hairs. 

Life Histories. 

The Cock-chafer ,—The female burrows into the earth and lays her 
eggs, 12 to 30 at each laying, and near one another, and up to 70 in all. 
After five to six weeks the larvae hatches out. No great damage is done till 
the second summer, when the grubs gnaw the routs of grass and agricultural 
plants and seedling trees, the feeding being continued during a third and a 
fourth summer, when the grub becomes a pupa in the soil, but the beetle 
does not appear above ground for egg-laying till the nexl May, t.e., a new 
generation of beetles may, in our climate, be expected e/ery four years. 
The cock-chafer flies towards night, resting sluggishly during the day on 
trees. 

The Summer-chafer has a similar life-history, but the grubs are des¬ 
tructive more to agricultural plants than to young trees. The beetles rest 
in the day time and fly in the evening. They sometimes appear in thousands. 
Tljiere is not complete agreement as to the length of the life cycle, but very 
probably it can be completed in one year. The swarming of the adiilts 
lasts for only a few we^s, and may, under similar weather conditions, be 
expected at the same time in the next year, 
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The Garden-chafer ,—This beetle flies in the bright sunshine, and often 
in great swarms. The mature beetles strip trees of their leaves* and are 
destructive to turnips, peas, and garden plants, e, roses. Young fruits are 
also attacked. The grubs are especially harmful in grass land, the roots 
being bitten through. There is one generation during the year. 

The Green Rose-chafer also flies in the day time in bright summer 
weather, resting sluggishly during dull days. The adults are harmful to 
leafage and especially to flowers, e, g., strawberry and other rosaceous plants, 
turnips, &c.,—the stamens of flowers being destroyed by the biting ofl of the 
anthers. An interesting point as compared with other beetles is that during 
flight the wing covers of this species are not spread, but only slightly elevated 
so as to allow the spread of the two hind or flying wings. The eggs are laid 
in the ground, in rich garden soil; the grubs have also been taken from the 
rotting wood of tree slumps. Pupation takes place under cover of a cocoon 
of earth the exterior of which is rough. Two or more years may be required 
to complete the life cycle. 

In certain years these beetles are noticed to be more abundant than 
usual. These “ chafer-years” are fairly regular, occurring every hfth year 
where the large-chafer is commonest, and every year where the garden-chafer 
and summer-chafer are most pre\alent. It is very important to note the 
year in which these creatures occur in great numbers, because the next brood 
can be foreseen and steps taken to destroy the beetles at once. It has been 
noticed that these insects are somewhat local although wide-spread, certain 
fields being attacked time after time while neighbouring fields arc, (piite free 
from infestation. 

Methods of Prevention and Remedies. 

Remedial measures arc most effective during the beetle stage, hence the 
importance of having accurate data in regard to ”chafcr” years. 

(1.) The best way of preventing the injury caused by these insects and 
their grubs is to destroy the beetles when they appear upon trees, &c., in 
the early summer. In France and Germany systematic w«irfare is waged 
against these pests, and it is only in this way, and by concerted action on 
the part of the farmers, that any real benefit will accrue in districts where 
chafer larvae are very harmful. A single farmer on a Mayenne estate in 
France collected 2,000 lbs. of cock-chafer in the summer of 1889, and as 
each female may lay as many as sixty to seventy eggs the importance^ of 
such wholesale destruction is self-evident. In destroying and collecting the 
beetles, it should be noted which is the abundant chafer in the neighbour¬ 
hood. If it be the cock-chafer oi the summer-chafer then it must be 
attacked in the day time, especially during bright weather ; and when the 
weather is dull, or late in the day, if it be the garden-chafer or the green-ro.se- 
chafer, for these are day fliers and often very active in the sunshine. 

(2.) The beetles may be beaten down on the tarred bo.ards from the 
trees and shrubs by means of long sticks, or they may be collected into 
sacks, and killed. This should be done, in the case of the cock chafer and 
summer-chafer, during the day, when the beetles are very sluggish, and 
when they are found clinging to the lower surface of the leaves. If they are 
(Shaken on to the ground, pigs may be employed to destroy them as they are 
greedily devoured by these animals. 

The beetles are best sought for on isolated trees and bushes, they 
are said to go into woods only in bad weather. The trees should not be ’too 
vigorously shaken, or the beetles may fly away instead of falling down. 
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Atteution must be paid to the kind of beetle to be reaped on account of the 
diHereut times of appearance. 

(3.) Trapping the larvae has also been resorted to with marked sue* 
cess. For this purpose, pieces of turf from eight to twelve; inches broad 
and six to eight inches tliick arc laid, with the grass downward, on the 
surface of the ground. The larvae collect beneath the turf. Heaps of turf, 
humus, dung, &c., may also be employed as larval traps. 

(4.) When the grubs are working in the soil, gas-lime and kainit as 
“ top dressings ” have beeeti found of benefit. On pasture land, where the 
attack is worst of all, a heavy dressing of gas-lime has frequently been used, 
and is found to kill the grass and the i<rubs. This seems too drastic a 
measure; but it must be done thoroughly if any good is to ensue and the 
grass grows strongly the following year, almost too strongly according to one 
report (Ann. Kept. /ool. K. A. S. K., 1804). Dressings of kainit at the rate 
of 5 cwt. to the acre have been known to do much good on grass land, as 
has also basic slag at the same rate. The effect of all those dressings, 
however, depends entirely on the weather conditions. Kainit has a decidedly 
injurious cfiect upon soft larvae ; basic slag probably only acts as a stimulant 
to the plant. 

(5.) In the case of corn and pulse crops frccpieiit horse side-hoeing 
does some little good, and in the case of garden cultivation soot and lime 
have been freely employed, but in the latter case hoeing and hand-picking 
arc preferably recommended. Frequent reports are received regarding the 
garden-chafer on strawberry roots, but little can be done to rid the plants 
of this pest in the summer. Dressings of kainit, however, or a heavy 
dressing of soot, might be tried in the early spring. 

(6.) The rook, starling, green plover, and the black-headed and common 
gulls should be encouraged, as they devour large numbers of white aud other 
grubs. The two birds last-mentioned often occur far inland, and may be 
seen following the plough and greedily picking up any larvae that are thrown 
up. The adult chafers arc eaten in large numbers by owls and night jars, 
bats also cat them, aud moles hunt in the ground for the grubs. 

(7.) Attempts have been made in France and Germany to destroy the 
chafer larvae by infecting them with fungoid diseases. Two species of 
fungi have been experimented with —Botrytis tencUa and Isaria densa. 
Infection is communicable by means of living infected grubs, but not by 
dead ones. The results are at present not sufliciently satisfactory to 
warrant the extensive employment of this method of destroying the larvae. 

4. Whitehall Place, S, W., 

April, 1896. 

Revised, October, 1904. 


At the annual meeting of the Indian Tea Association on Friday last 
it was unanimously resolved to raise the rate of subscription for the current 
year to two annas per acre under tea cultivation. The object of this 
increase is to provide additional funds for the Scientific Department, which 
so far has been unable to convince the planters that it has done them useful 
service. One would think that it would be much better to spend ;fl0,000 
a year on scientific investigation and experiment than to throw it away in 
advertisements in Auiericau papers which fail to set the fashion in tea. 
•^^Cupitah 
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Contents. 

\Vc piiblirth tlic reports of two District Associations—Central Travan- 
core and Miiudakayaiii. The latter Association is especially to be congra¬ 
tulated in the inauguration of the Motor Transport Service. 

The Scientitic Oiticer, who is still on tour, has collected a \er\’inter¬ 
esting suinniary on Nitrogenous Soil Constituents and their beaiing on soil 
fertility from the U. S, Department of Agriculture. 


The Manager of the National Bank of India has written to ns as 
follows The Directors propose to pay a dividend for the lialf-year at the 
rate of T2/,. per annuin plus a bonus ^of 2% making 14% for the year, to 
place to credit of Ke:icrve Fund ;(.'50,000 in addition to the ;<,'50.000 added 
to it in.September, to place to credit of Officers’ Pension P'und /, 10,000 and 
to write olf from the Premises Account j(,T0,000, leaving £64,000 to be 
carried forward to the next account. The total nett profits to December 
Jlbt, P>13 amount to /Jj-M.OOO.” 


The Managing Editor on application^ will be happy to oupply Paniphlctp, 
Rules, and Application foi m of the European Defencti Association. Branch 
Rules arc in the Press. We hear that the formalities ia coiiucclion with 
the Madras Brauch arc practically complete. 

We have received the first number of the Planter^' GuActtCy 

the otiicial organ of the Ceylon Plantcr.s’ Association and wibh the Editor 
all success. It has begun well and its usefulness is bound to increase. 

Mr. Hindley has written in reply tCfA question put by Mr. Tipping with 
regard to the use of saltpetre. He suggests the use of crystals in place of 
solution, and that in the case of hard woods saltpetre, just as it is bought, 
should be used. Dig a small hole directly under it, put a small lire in and 
cover with bark or sods. In the case of soft wooded trees he fools certain 
the results must be satisfactory. 
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DISTRIGT PLANTERS* A880GIAT10M8. 
Central Travanoore Planters* Aesooiation. 

The Annual Gcnei*al Meeting of this Association was held at 
Knduaharnam HungaloWy on Saturday, February, 

22nd, 1913, at 10 a.m. 

Present. —Messrs. F. Rissett (Chainnan), J. A. Richardson, H. C. Westa- 
way, J. H. Ellis, A. R. St. Georj^e, J. S. Wilkie, W. H. J. Milner, 
R. D. Scoble Hodgins, F, W. Winterbothani. Messrs, H. C. 
IJracher, R. L. Goldsmith and A. Slater (Visitors) and R. P. 
Roissier, (Honorary Secretary). 

The notice calling the meeting was read. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 
Honorary Secretary’s Report, 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—During this year under review 7 Cum- 
inittec Meetings and 4 General Meetings have been held. 

Roads .—It was decided at a Committee Meeting held on 1st October 
that tlie Road Committee should have their own Honorary Secretary and 
this was confirmed at the General Meeting held on 26th October. I accord¬ 
ingly handed over all accounts, cash and correspondence belonging to roads, 
to Mr, Haslam who was elected Honorary Secretary, Road Committee. This 
decision is to my mind a very wise one. I think that eviiryone will agree 
that never before have the Planters’ Roads of l^ecrmade been in such good 
order. 

Labour Rules .—The same rules as c.xisted in 1911 have been carried 
over. The rules have in the past been looked upon too much as purely 
.\si-ociation Rules. It is, I think, to be regretted that they are not treated 
more as District Rules and that Estates outside the Association and in this 
district do not fall into line and agree to abide by these Rules. 

Jjabour Rates .—The Committee have constructed a scheme for the 
revision of rates and this is to be brought up for discussion immediately. 

Membership .—The Association consists of 13 members representing a 
declared acreage of 5,990 acres. 

The Crop for 1912 is 3,190,280 lbs. from an acreage of 5,489*54 acres, 
this represents an average of 581*16 lbs. per acre. 


Accounts. 


Receipts — 

Ks. 

A, 

1*. 

liy Dalauce from last year 

... 900 

0 

0 

Subscriptions for 1912 

... 1,149 

o 

1 

Hank Interest 

17 

0 

0 

Refund from U. P A. S. I. 

... 9 

0 

9 


Rs... 2,075 

14 

10 

Expenditure — 

To Expenditure for 1912 

••• 1,84a 

6 

7 

„ Halaiicc to be carried forward... 230 

8 

3 


Rs... 2,075 

10 

10 


Detailed Accounts arc laid ou the Table. 
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I wish to thank you, Gentleman, f6r (he^ honour you ha\»e done me in 
electing me as your Honorary Secretary and I now beg to tender iny resig¬ 
nation. - • 

Corrcsi>oudence *—Read letter from the Assistant Secretary, Indian Tea 
Committee No, 170 T. C. dated 27th January, 1913. 

Read letters from the Honorary Secretary, South Travancore Planters’ 
Association, dated 18th November 1*912 and 18th January 1913. 

Read notice from Mr. W. Forbes Mackay rc the Alleppey Regatta. 

Read letter from the Honorary Secretary, Kanan Devan Planters’ 
Association dated 4th December 1912. 

Read letters from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. \n. 39/'l2of 20th 
November 1912; No. 40/12 of 28th November, 1912; No. 42/12 of 16th 
December, 1912; No. 1/13 of 13th February, 1913. 

Read Circjilar No. 39 from the Indian Tea Association and it was 
agreed by all the members that in future they will have ‘ Pure Indian Tea’ 
marked on all chests. 

No reply having been received from the Excise Commissioner rc the 
Knttikanom Arrack Tavern, the Honorary Secretary was instructed to bring 
this to the notice of the Mritish Resident. 

.Sr/ Mitlnnt IMef^alc'a Report, —Mr. Westaway informed the Asso¬ 
ciation what had taken place at the Assembly and explained what had been 
done with regard to several items which had been brought forward which 
were of interest to this district. 

Mr. Roissier proposed a hearty vote of thanks be given to Mr. Westaway 
for having so ably represented this Association at the Sri Mulam. Seconded 
by Mr. Ellis and carried with applause. 

T^abotir Rates ,—The revised rates as drawn up by the Committee ap¬ 
pointed for this purpose were brought before the meeting and after each 
item having been fully discussed the r.ates were passed. • 

It was resolved that the Honorary Secretary write to Mr. Slater f.Xssis- 
tant Engineer, Peermadc), re the building of Water troughs on the Ghat 
road. 

Resoluiioti by Mr. Wcstaxcay ,—That this Meeting records its appre¬ 
ciation of the very able way in which the Chairman and the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary have conducted the affairs of the Association during the past year and 
accords them its very hearty thanks,” 

Seconded by Mr. Richardson and carried with applause. 

The Chairman at this stage said: “ Before resigning the Chairmanship, 
I would like to express my thanks to the Committee for their advice and to 
the Honorary Secretary for the tactful and business-like way in which he 
has carried out his duties during the past year.” 

Election of Office-Bearers for 1913.—On a vote being taken the follow¬ 
ing were appointed:— 

Chairman ... Mr. F. Bissett. 

Vice-Chairman ... Mr, T. C. Forbes. 

Hony. Secretary ... Mr. R, F. Roissier. 

('ommiitec ... Messrs. W«H, G. Leahy and II. C. Westaway. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) REGINALD P. ROISSIER, 

Honorary Seor^Uiry^ 
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Mundakayam Planters’ Assooiation. 

Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of the Mundahayam 
Planters' Association^ held at the Chennappara 
Bungaloxc, on Saturday^ 1st February^ 1913, 

Pkicsent.—M essrs Jc R. Vincent, (Chairman), W. A. Asher, E, S. Connor, 
Ed. E. Eyre, E. K. Gudgeon, Ashton Hainond, li^ric Hall, R. 
Harley, H. B. Kirk, R. Lescher, C. Martin, Malcolm Smith, R. 
Tait, P. H. Vogel, Geo. West, and Edv\in Vincent (Honorary 
Secretary). By Proxy, —Messrs. G. H. Danvers*Davy and J. J. 
Murphy. 

At the outset the Chairman proposed a vole of condolence with tlie 
family of the late Mr. R. A. Fraser of Kuppiiknyain, which was passed, all 
members standing. 

Business, —The Minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

The Honorary Secretary's Report. —The Honorary Secretary said 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—1 will endeavoni to be as l)rief as pos¬ 
sible in presenting my report of the 5 ’ear’s work as we have a good deal of 
business to get through to-day. 

‘‘ First of all the following figures will, no doubt, interest vou. Under 
Rubber alone the district comprises (exclusive of 1913 •clearings) 11,893 
acres Rubber, 472 acres Tea, and 145 acres of Tea and Rubber interplanted, 
a total of 12,510 acres which is an increase of over 1,500 acres on last year’s 
figures. The native openings in the district have also considerably increased 
and I have information before me showing that at the close of 1912 those 
holdings amounted to some 1,700 acres. This brings the total area in tin* 
district under cultivation in Tea and Rubber alone to a litth' over M.OOO 
acres. 

“ I cannot compare crop figures with previous years as this information 
is not on the records of the Association, but the out-put in 1912 amounted in 
round figures to 360,000 lbs. Rubber and 730 lbs. Tea. These figures will 
show you what an important factor we have become in the Rubber w orld, 
and I hope that some successor of mine wall be rible to s.ay the same with 
regard to Tea. 

‘'The strength of the Association is 17 Estates with a membership of 32 
(at the close of 1912) including Assistants. 

“ As far as subscriptions are concerned, I am pleased to state that 
although some Estates have been rather tardy in their responses to my 
appeals, all outstandings for 1912 are now in. I hope my retjucsts for the 
1913 subscriptions will meet with better luck and that members will send in 
their payments in good time this year. 

“ Speaking of tardy people, I am sorry to say that only Rs.205 were 
collected during 1912 for the Planters’ Benevolent Fund by rny predecessor 
and myself. I do not think there is an> doubt in your minds as to the 
excellence of this fund, and I should like to scc3 subscriptions coming in 
more regularly. 

“ The Accounts for the year are on the table and yon will have the 
pleasure of hearing later on at this meeting, the report of the Honorary 
Auditor—Mr. H. 13. Kirk. The very sound tinancinl position of the Asso¬ 
ciation will no doubt be appreciated by you all. 

“ With regard to the year’s Secretarial work, at the beginning of the 
year the Tolls at Kanjirappalli Bridge were the cause of a good deal of 
trouble with the handymen, which was, however, happily settled. During 
the year the Kottayam-Kumili Road from the 13th to the 29th mile has 
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been remetalled, according to the ‘ Gazette,’ and Government has been 
approached with a view to having the road improved, now that planters are 
taxed in the shape of the Toll at the Kanjirappalli Bridge I have had the 
pleasure of announcing at one of our Quarter ly meetings that arrangements 
have been made whereby vehi^'les returning thr ough the gates within 24 hours 
only pay one toll. 

“ Mr. Asher’s requests with regard to the Lalam-Erutapetta Road 
have also been constantly before ns as well as the question of establishing a 
Telegraph Oihee at Erutapetta. I have continually agitated Government 
and the Director of Telegraphs respectively with regard to these matters and 
hope for improvement. So far I understand that the Postmaster at Eruta¬ 
petta has been empowered to transact Insurance and Savings Bank business, 
whicli is an indication, I hope, of the thin end of the wedge. 

“ Another question dealt with in the part of last year was the high rates 
of freight obtaining from Indian and Ceylonese ports to England. I am 
afraid the shipping combines are too strong for ns to d^ilnything this end, at 
least our representations have cotnc to nought. • 

“The subject of Mr. Ilamond’s arrest was taken up very strongly with 
Government, but nothing can be done until the suit filed by the Contractor 
against Mr. Hamond is disposed of. I have asked Government for the case 
to be a:celerated as much as possible. 

“ The next thing I have to speak about is the New York E.vhibitioii of 
1912. Unfortunately the district was not represented, members refraining 
from exhibiting, as many factories were still in ronrse pf erection and 
machine made samples could not eonseciuently be sent. It maybe of interest 
to you to know that Gold and Silver Medals of the Rubber Growers’ 
.\ssociation, London, were won. I beliese, bv Highlands and Lowlands, 
and Rosehaugh Estates respectively, with samples of Smoked Sheet. 

“ The usual U. P. A. S. I. and Mysore Exhibitions were also ht4d but 
only two Estates sent samples, one of which was successful in gaining a 
diploma. I understand, further, that some of the samples have been 
retained for the Economic Museum, Bangalore. 

“ There will be another Exhibition in London, in June 1914, and some 
pamphlets I have received in connection with it, ;\re on the table. I 
Itave had considerable correspondence with the Organising Manager—Mr. 
Staines Manders—and it is hoped the district will be well represented. I 
shall have a proposal to make regarding this when the matter comes up for 
discussion. 

“ Other matters dealt with during the year include Mr. II. B. Kirk’s 
complaint of delay in delivery of parcels, and I am in communication with 
the Postmaster-General on this subject. I have also approached the 
various newspaper firms with a view to being placed on their complimentary 
list but without success. I think a ‘ cuttings book ’ would be of great interest 
and use to future Honorary Secretaries. 

“ In August last wc were very ably represented at the U, P. A. S, I, 
Meeting by Mr, G, H. Danvers-Davy who.se report has been placed before 
you. With regard to our representation at the Sri Mulam Popular Assem¬ 
bly I have recently, been in communication with the Chief Secretary to 
Government. For this year, at any rate, only one representative can be 
sent from the combined districts of Peermade and Mnndakayam, but 1 hope 
the matter will be followed up and that in 1914 wc shall have our own 
representative at this Assembly, 
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** I had the pleasure of according our appreciation of Government's 
action in appointing a planter—A. Richardson—to the Legislative 
Council, Trivandrum, and we are under a great obligation to Mr. Richard¬ 
son for the good work he has done and is now doing for the planting com¬ 
munity. A good deal has been said about the Labour Act of Travancore 
and we all await the result of Mr. Richardson’s representations to Govern¬ 
ment in this direction. 

“ A meeting to elect a member for the planting community to the Legis¬ 
lative Council at Fort St. George, was held in December last and the 
members present unanimously voted for Mr. Richardson. Our nominee, 
however, was not successful, Mr. E. F. Barber, being elected by a large 
majority. 

“ As the result of direct representations made to Government by the 
Association, Messrs. S. P. Mel & Co., Mundakayam, were granted a license 
and the proximity of this shop to the Travellers* Bungalow is greatly appre¬ 
ciated by many of the community and others passing through. 

“An important question was brought up in July by the South Travan¬ 
core Planters* Association—that of seceding from the U. P. A. S. 1. and 
forming a combined Association in Travancore. As you are aware, for 
various reasons, we did not feel disposed to do this. 

“ At our last quarterly meeting the question of subscriptions was brought 
up and it was decided to continue paying on our old basis. At that meeting 
also Mr. Richardson spoke on the question of Tobacco duties and i have 
since had some correspondence with the Chief Secretary to Government on 
the subject. From his letters I gather there is no likelihood of either the 
duty being removed or permission given to import Tobacco by post. I’erhaps 
Mr. Richardson will have an opportunity later on of again taking the matter 
up with Government. 

“ At the meeting just referred to, Mr. A. \V. L. Vernede was a welcome 
visitor and you were, no doubt, appreciative of his announcement that the 
Kanjirappalli Court House would, in all probability, be built on the present 
T, B. site at Kanjirappalli and the T. B, moved further back. 

“ A good deal of spade work has been done by your Committee and 
OiTicers during tlie year. We have seen the Motor Transport Scheme blos¬ 
som into an accomplished fact and, I believe, working admirably. The 
Medical Fund has taken up a good deal of time but with excellent results, 
and another important work has been accomplished in the Revision of the 
Rules. The new book lies before you. In it you will find the new rule with 
regard to Private Members, .and the Association is to he congratulated on 
enrolling its first private member in the person of Mr. J. A. Richardson. • 

“Another important Sclieine which a ineniorable year has seen com¬ 
pleted, or practically so, is the Scientific Officer Scheme. A year ago the 
cess seemed rather a heavy one but with the increased acreages we have 
been able to keep it down to an initial 11 annas per acre and 10 annas per 
acre subsequently. Only 90% of the acreage is participating otherwise 
another anna might have been knocked off the cess. I put it to those out¬ 
standing that they would do well to come in. 

“ I am afrsiid my report is rather a lengthy one, but I hope you will 
agree that it is not owing to any undue verbosity on my part but the simple 
record of a busy year. In conclusion, I should like to record my great 
obligation to our Chairman, the Committee and the members in general,* for 
their co-operation 'and with this, Gentlemen, I place my resignation in your 
hands." 

Mr. H. B« Kirk moved the adoption of the Honorary Secretary*s^ R^ort 
which was seconded by Mr* A. Hamond and carrieddtianimously* 
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The Auditor's Report. —Mr. H. p. Kirk said:— 

“ Mr. C^hairinan and Gentlemen,to the death of Mr. Fraser, who 
was.appointed as my co-auditor, I was- asked by our Chairman to under¬ 
take this work by myself. Prior to July 1912 the Association’s books were 
kept in rather a haphazard fashion. Our present Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
lildwin Vincent, has reorganised the accounts, and placed them on a business 
basis, and I think we owe him a hearty vote of thanks for this. 

“ I would like to see a list of the District Subscribers to the Planters* 
Benevolent Fund laid on the table at the general meeting. I suggest that 
the acreage and rates of subscriptions' should be entered in both the ledger 
and the journal against each item to admit of easy checking when auditing. 

“ I audited the books at Eldorado Bungalow ou January, 2ud and 
certify them as being correct.” 

Mr. K. Harley moved the adoption of Mr, Kirk’s Keport which was 
seconded by Mr. West and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman's Reports —The Chairman said :— 

“ Gentlemen,—Before recounting to you the results of my stewardship 
for the past year, I have a sad duty to perform and that is to ask you to rise 
in respect to the memory of onr late member, Mr. K. Fraser, who died since 
our last meeting. We have been singularly unlucky and unfortunate in 
losing two good men during the year in the persons of F. II. Hall and K. 
r^rascr, who were both well-known for genial good fellows, and whose 
places it will be hard to fill. 

“ As our Honorary Secretary has given us a thorough resume of the 
work done by the Association during the year, and also what 1 hope will 
prove interesting figures of acreages, Members. Estates and crops, 1 will not 
take much of your lime, so that we may (juickly get through to our real 
business, the items on the Agenda. 

“ I should, however, like to make a few remarks on the state of the rubber 
and tea industry in Mundakayam, which, I think you will all admit, is in 
a very flourishing condition, and so long as our horizon is not clouded by 
some as yet unforeseen trouble—I am sure it will go on flourishing. We 
have seen a great change in planting methods and opinions in the last 5 
years, we have changed the face of the country a good deal in that time, and, 
last, but not least, 1 believe, we have succeeded in putting back into our 
shareholders’ pockets a littleiof the money they have so adventurously en¬ 
trusted to us. From the best advisers at home, we now know that for a 
decade at least, we need not fear that * old bogey of agriculture, over-pro¬ 
duction, and that in cousequence, except for an incidental rigging of the 
market, we need not expect large fluctuations in prices such as have been 
seen during the last four years. The real bogey we have to face, Gentlemen, 
is of a darker hue, and represents our old friend and enemy, the cooly, and 
the note of warning which 1 wish to give in this connection is to beware of 
cooly rates going higher and higher, as they undoubtedly ha\'e been doing 
during the last decade. It will bo a reflection on us as holders of our share¬ 
holders parse strings, if our cost of production, more and more every year, 
approaches the market value of our produce, and it behoves us as an Asso¬ 
ciation to see if we cannot, not only keep rates from going higher, but also 
reduce them as much as we can, and 1, for one, would like to see some Asso¬ 
ciation rates adopted for future working. Advances too, seem to be getting 
higher and higher, and at the same time labour is not too plentiful, although 
I believe Mundakayam has been as well ofl, if not bgttcr, iu this respect than 
iuc^t dii^tricts iu 3ouih ludiui 
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“ With regard to the crops we may expect in Mundakayani, I think we 
may congratulate ourselves, that we are getting as much per acre from our 
rubber, age for age, as our friends iqr that much vaunted little island, Cey¬ 
lon, whilst our prices realised are as'good as any fetched by any other rubber 
in the market. 

“ If we can keep our rates down to their normal level, which is much 
lower than that of the Straits or Ceylon, there is no reason why S. India 
Rubber Companies in general and Mundakayam Companies in particular, 
should not give higher dividends than those concerns whose capital costs are 
so high, and whose working is so dear, both in Ceylon and the Straits. 

“ With regard to Tea I have not so much to say, as only one Estate in 
the District—Peravanthanam—has reached the bearing stage, but from the 
growth we have, there is every reason to expect as rosy a future for this pro¬ 
duct as we expect for our rubber. 

“The Association has agreed to the employment of a Scientific Officer 
for the District, and Mr. Nicoll has been asked to see Professor Wallace 
about the selection of a man likely to prove suitable for us. 1 trust th(^ 
scheme will always command the support of the Association members and 
that those who are not participating in it will see their way to doing so at 
an early date. There is so much to learn in the finding out of the best 
method of producing the most latex in our trees, and again in the most eco¬ 
nomical extraction of it. that in this one branch alone, an alert scientifically 
trained man should be able to experiment and doubly repay us, by an actual 
increase of crop per acre, for all that we have decided to expend in this 
direction. 

“ In this connection, it has been slid, I believe, by an eminent Ceylon 
Scientist, that Pink disease and Canker have been very prevalent in South 
India. I should like, here and now, to stoutly deny such an assertion so far 
as it concerns Mundakviyam. and it can be’ easily disproved by-any impartial 
observer paying a visit to any of the Estates in the District. 

“ The year has seen the inauguration of tlie Motor Transport Service! 
which has already much bcnetitted the Instates who were bold enough to 
participate in it, and the scope of the service will shortly be extended by 
an addition of two new cars, after which another opportunity may perhaps 
be given to Estates to join in the scheme. 

“ With regard to the inhiuitously high rate of freight on rubber to Eug- 
laud, which the Association decided to try and ^^et reduced, I am sorry to say 
that not much has been accomplished. I believe that the freight rates will 
be discussed and decided on the dOth of June next, how aver, and I would 
advice the Association to do its best, before then, to get a promise of a 
reduction in freight rates. I have been assured that strong representations 
are being made on our behalf by West Coast firms, and that it is very pro¬ 
bable some reduction will be made, but we cannot expect a reduction if we 
quietly acquiesce in the present rates. 

“ As to legislation for labour troubles, this is in the air, as also a scheme 
of registration, which, so long as we have not got extradition will be useless 
to us. I fear legislation myself, and sliould be glad to find some master¬ 
mind had solved the difficulty for us in soine other way. 

“ In conclusion, Gentlemen, I have to thank you for your hearty support 
during the term I have held office, aud I now beg to place my resiguation in 
your hands.” 

Mr. Eric Hall moved the adoption of the Chairman’s report which was 
toccoudedby Mr. Ed. E. ICyrc aud carried uuauiipously. 
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Election of Qffict'Bearers .—The election of Office-Bearers for 1913 
resulted as follows:— 

Chairman Mr. G. H. Danvers-Davy. 

Vice-Chairman ... Mr. R. Harley, 

Honorary Secretary ••• Mr. Edwin Vincent. 

General Committee: Messrs. Hamond» HalU Murphy, Harley and Kirk« 

The Kottayam-Kumili Boad. —Mr. Danvers-Davy's resolution rejgard- 
ing the bad state of this road was read, and seconded by Mr. Kirk. The 
Honorary Secretary was requested to approach Government and ask for an 
improved road. 

Local Building Rates* —Mr. Hamond's resolution to fix these in the 
district having been put to the meeting, Mr. Kirk proposed that the meeting go 
into Committee which was unanimously carried* In Committee the matter 
was freely discussed and it was eventually decided to ask the Committee to 
go into the question and report at the next meeting. 

Jrre^iularities of the Poncunnam Munsiffs Courts —Mr Kirk put the 
following resolutions before the meeting:— 

1. That the Honorary Secretary write to the Poncunnam Munsifif and 
ask for an enquiry into the illegal arrest of a member of this Association. 

2. That the Munsiff be requested to give notice to the Honorary Sec¬ 
retary of all days when Court will not be held at Poncunnam and that this 
notice be immediately posted in the Mundakayam T. B. 

Seconded by Mr. Hamond. The Honorary Secretary was requested to 
take the matter up. 

Local Registration of Labour, —Mr. Kirk’s proposal regarding this 
was withdrawn, the papers being left on the table for information of 
members. 

Memorial to the late Fred, H, Hall. —Mr. Kirk circulated a list for 
subscription to this and it was decided to also erect a memorial to the late 
R. A. Fraser. The memorials will take the form of two tablets suitably 
inscribed which will be placed in the Peermade Church. Mr. Kirk very 
kindly consented to carry the matter through, and it was consequently placed 
unreservedly in his hands. 

The Scientific Officer Scheme. —Mr, Eyre proposed that Mr. Anstead 
be asked to become an Honorary Member of the Committee. This was 
seconded by Mr. Gudgeon and carried unanimously. The meeting then 
proceeded with the election of two members on the Committee in place of 
Mr. Danvers-Davy, Chairman and Ex-Officio member, and the late Mr. R. A. 
Fraser. 

Mr. J. R. Vincent and Mr. Eric Hall were elected. 

Date and Place of next Meeting. —Mr. Murphy very kindly placed ' 
his Bungalow at the disposal of the members. The meeting will take place 
on Saturday May 3rd, 1913. 

Hearty votes of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. Hamond and 
to the Honorary Secretary, proposisd by Mr. Eric Hall, were unanimously 
carried and the meeting then terminated. 

(Signed) G. H. DANVERS-DAVY, Chairman. 

( „ ) EDWIN VINCENT, Hoity. Secretary.^ 
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SOILS. 

Nitrogenous Soil Constituents and their Bearing on Soil 

PeMility» 

The following is a suminary in their own words of a Bulletin written 
by Messrs. O. Schreiner and J. J. Skinner issued by the Bureau of Soils of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A large number of organic compounds have been isolated from the soil 
covering a wide range of chemical substances. They are represented by 
Hydrocarbons, consisting of carbon and hydrogen only by oxygenated com¬ 
pounds like the acids, fats, resins,^ alcohols, esters and waxes, consisting 
of carbon hydrogen and oxygen, as well as by a large group of nitrogenous 
compounds that consist of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. These 
nitrogenous compounds contain the nitrogen combined in different forms, 
as for instance with carbon only, as the amino group NH 3 , or as the imino 
group NH. Most of the compounds isolated from the soil are decomposition 
products of proteins, nucleo-proteins, nucleic acids, lecithins, and similar 
complex nitrogenous compounds of biological origin. 

There can be little doubt that organic constituents of the soil or nutrient 
solution are absorbed directly by the roots of plants, and enter into the cells 
reacting with the cell contents and |)roducing effects which differ according 
to the nature of the compound absorbed. The function through which 
plants absorb organic soil constituents is in every respect similar to that 
exhibited by plants with the mineral nutrients. 

A plant is able to take in each cubic centimeter of water that it absorbs 
a greater concentration of minerals than is contained in the original solution 
with the result that the original culture of soil solution loses its mineral 
nutrients faster than it does its water. For this reason culture solutions 
must be frequently changed, and in the case of the soil solution in situ it 
must be resupplied by solution from the store of fertiliser elements in the 
soil or by movement of the solution itself, and possibly also by movement of 
the roots by growth into new territory. Not ouly does the absorbing power 
of the root enable the plant to take more nutrients per cubic centimeter of 
water absorbed than is contained in the same volume of the soil solution, 
but it also enables the plant to obtain a different ratio of the mineral nutri¬ 
ents for its use that exists in the nutrient solution. While the plant pos¬ 
sesses the power to absorb more readily those constituents it needs in its 
metabolism, it is, noA-ertheless, not able to wholly exclude undesirable or 
useless constituents, and thus it happens that it even absorbs those which 
interfere with its growth and normal development. 

This property of plants to absorb the mineral constituents from the 
soil solution is nowise different in respect to the soluble organic sulistances 
in the soil solution, and these organic substances produce various effects 
upon the plant absorbing them and in some cases they react with the proto¬ 
plasm of the plant. There are many organic substances that exhibit no 
detrimental effect, but rather produce an increase in growth and altogether 
a better plant development. Such for instance are Creatine, Creatimine, 
Histidine, Arginine, Nucleic acid, Hypoxanthine, and Asparagine. The 
plants absorb and use such nitrogenous soil consituents as these whether 
nitrates are present in the soil or not, the effect on growth being much more 
marked when no nitrate is present, the compounds being directly absorbed 
and assimilated. 

The soil compounds beneficial to growth are among the unit parts of 
wiiich the complex constituents of every life cell are built; that is they are 
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the units obtained when one of the cdmplex proteins, nucleo-proteins, etc., 
are resolved into a simpler compound chemical means. Take for instance 
a nucleo-protein. This complex can ihe split into a protein and a nucleic 
acid. The protein can be further split into a number of smaller units which 
are known as splitting products of protein or primary degradation products. 
These units or bricks out of which the complex structure of the protein is 
built comprise such compounds as histidine arginine, etc., and others still 
simpler in composition This process of taking the complex molecule apart 
into these units is accomplished by fairly simple means. To eflFect further 
decomposition of these units means more deep seated changes, an actual 
breaking up of the bricks themselves, as it were. In this process ammonia, 
acids, phenols, and the like are formed. In the soil as is well known the 
ammonia is again changed to nitrite and nitrate, and thus according to most 
authorities, the nitrogen cycle is completed and ready to start again on its 
mission of producing plant protein. 

Let us also trace the “ building down ” of the nucleic acid, which was 
one of the component parts of the nucleo-protein used above as an illust¬ 
ration. Like the protein part, nucleic acid yields smaller parts or bricks. 
The unit bricks of the structure of nucleic acid comprise such compounds as 
hypoxanthine xanthine, guanine adenine, cytosine, pentose sugars, phosphoric 
acid, and others. All of these have been found in soils. Like the splitting 
products of the proteins, these compounds can and do suffer further decom¬ 
position in the soil, the nitrogen appearing first as ammonia then nitrite, and 
nitrate as before; but again these changes mean the breaking up of the unit 
bricks which composed the nucleic acid structure. 

The proteins, nucleo-proteins, and nucleic acid are essential to all 
animal and vegetable growth. That the plant can build these compounds 
with nitrate and ammonia as the source, of the nitrogen has been definitely 
shown for a long time. In the case of the animal it is just as certain that it 
cannot build up tissue with nitrate and ammonia as the source of nitrogen. 
The animal obtains its nitrogen for protein building from the organic 
nitrogen compounds of plants and other animals. Heilce has arisen the 
popular conception that plants build up complex protein compounds from 
mineral salts, aiid from minerals salts only, that is, that plants differ funda¬ 
mentally in their function from animals. 

The animal in order to obtain the elements for building its own protein, 
resolves by the process of digestion the protein materials of ingested vege¬ 
table or animal food into the units or bricks above mentioned, and then 
builds out of these units its own protein. If, in a restricted diet, certain of 
these units are excluded, improper nutrition results. All of the units must 
be potentially in the food of the animal or be formed in the digestive tract. 

While the plant is able to build up the complex protein substances in 
its tissues from nitrate and even ‘ammonia, it does not make this compli¬ 
cated chemical transformation in one step. While this process is but little 
understood it is certain that there must be intermediate products, and that 
these are the same products as the degradation units above mentioned is 
more than probable. Many of these have been found in plant tissues as 
such. It seems logical therefore that if the plant absorbs such units of 
tissue building from the soil that it uses them just as if they were produced 
within the plant itself. Nitrate presents nitrogen in a highly oxidised form. 
The nitrogen in organic combination in the plant is always in a greatly 
reduced form. It follows that much energy can be expended otherwise, and 
hence plant efficiency is increased and growth augmented when the 
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plaut obtains compounds which will sersfe as tissue builders directly from 
the soil. 

The results obtained in cultural work with such nitrogenous constituents 
lead to the suggestion that thia theory is an explanation of their action when 
alone and in conjunction with nitrate, namely, that the compounds are 
absorbed as such and utilized directly for building up the proteins and the 
other complex nitrogenous constituents of vegetable material. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the unit parts of the complex protein molecules, 
when presented to the plant, will be used by it in preference to expending 
energy on the nitrate to prepare these units. If a soil be liberally supplied 
with all these units it is conceivable that good plant growth will result e\»en 
without nitrate. If only a limited amount or kind of the units be present 
the plant must have nitrate with which to supply the missing units. 

In the light of this theory it is clear that a single compound or brick 
cannot be used to build the whole structure. Nitrate is therefore required 
for maximum eifect, so that.other compounds or units can be formed. It is, 
of course, conceivable and thi^ conception forms part of this theory that 
the plants enzymes may be able to transform one of these units into other 
closely related units, such as for instances, the change from guanine to 
xanthine, as well as ammonium compounds. If, however, only a single 
compound or brick is supplied in the absence of other sources of nitrogen 
there should be a limit beyond which the plant can make no further use 
thereof, because of the fact that the entire protein structure cannot thus 
he built up. Such a limit is in fact proved by experiment.—R. D. A. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle* 

Dear Sir,—Will experienced Tea Planters kindly say what is the defect 
in manufacture when the infusion in the cup opens out flat instead of pre¬ 
serving any of its twist ? I think this results from error in withering, but 
no doubt from their greater experience some Tea Planter will kindly en¬ 
lighten me. 

Yours faithfully, 

Enquirer. 


Rhodesian Rubber, 

Rhodesia is apparently to make a bid for a place in the rubber market. 
There is much of importance concerning minerals the output of gold was a 
record—agriculture, cotton and tobacco in the report of the British South 
African Company, but the paragraph that specially catches our eye is that 
relating to rubber. That Northern Rhodesia is rich in various species of 
rubber-producing vines, shrubs, and plants, we know, and the board is satis¬ 
fied that the time has arrived when an outlay upon machinery for the 
extraction of rubber is fully justified. The rubber will not be obtained by 
purchase from native collectors ranging over wide areas of territory, 
but will be extracted by the companyV; own employees from the plants 
growing, and to be grown, on its properties. Operations will be commenced 
on an estate situated in a promising vinerubber area, but it is fully anticipated 
that the undertaking will be capable of considerable expansion. The African 
Lakes Corporation, Ltd , whi^h has'worked a certain amount of vine robber 
successfully in Ny.assaland. will give the B. S. A. Co. the benefit of its 
experience. We do not anticipate that the Rhodesian output will be very 
great, but rubber may be helpful as a source of revenue, and the experi¬ 
ment will be watched with interest.— T/ie Rubber World, 
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Contents. 

We publish the Annual General Meeting of the South Travancorc 
Planters’ Association and as regards * Labour ’ this Association is strongly 
opposed to any legislation at present. 

^Ve liave been favoured with another very interesting letter from Mr. 
JIariis on ‘ Explosives* as an aid to Agriculture. It will be noted that from 
the experiments wit.jcssed by him he is of opinion that the cost given in his 
fust letter of January Joth may be excessive. W’e hope that others will 
make experiments and give ns the benefit of them. It is very pleasant to 
think that those wli) retire still take an interest in our industries and com- 
nmnicatc widely iheir experiments. W’e wish others would do the same. 

Green manuring Las been so widely advocated in the first instance by 
Dr. Lehmann, the Agricultural Chemist of the CTOvernrnent of Mysore, and 
later strongly recommended by the Scientific OlTiccr of this Association that 
any article tending to support the.ir views must be of great interest to the 
Planting Coininunity: so an ailicle is reproduced. 

Many nicmbers of the Planting Coinniunily go home so frequently now- 
a-days tliat that it will interest all—those who go and those who stay—that 
for a subscription of oim pound they can have the use of a Reading and 
W riting Room at t'ae Imperial Institute, and can make use ol the (iovern- 
ineiit Lib]'ary and Reading Room while at home. W’e publish the Govern¬ 
ment Notification on the subject and would draw our readers’ special attcu* 
lion to it. 

An interesting lecture by Dr, Chaud'er on the ** Ecouomic of the Tea 
Trade” will interest Tea Planters. 

W’e hope to welcome Mr. Anstcad, Scientific Ofiijer, back to Head¬ 
quarters by the end of the month. He will find the clmiate of Bangalore 
different o that of the High Range, liaugalorc is at present one degree 
hotter thr.n Madras which is 93. Bangalore 94. 

A very useful tabic called The Bankers’ and Merchanto’ Time Table 
has been received zX the Ofiicc. It is most useful and effects and enormous 
saving of time for ascertaining the number ot days between any two dates 
id a year, due dates, etc.. A useful adjunct to every office table. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ A8SOGIATIOMS. 

South Travanooro Planters’- Assooiatton. 

Proceedings of the Atmeial General Meeting held at the Club in 
Qnilon on Saturday^ 22nd February^ 1913. 

—Mr. J. B. Cook (in the Chair), Messrs. U. Branson, L. G. 

J. H. Parkinson, C. Hall, H. S. K. Morrell, T. S. Jackson, and 
A. W. Leslie, (Honorary Secretary). By 2Vo.vy Messrs. J. 
Stewart and S. W. Sinclair. 

In the absence of Mr. Stewart, Mr. J. B, Cook was voted to the chair. 

Agenda Paper:-- 

1. Confirm Minutes of last meeting. 

2. Chairman’s Report for the past year. 

J. Adoption of Accounts. 

4. Report on the Sri-Mulain Assembly. 

5. Mr. Cook’s Resolution, rc meetings of this Astociatiou. 

6. Labour Legislation. 

7. Cooly Rates. 

8. Correspondence. 

9. Election of Office-bearers for 1913, 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. A 
letter was read from Mr. J. Stewart, the Chairman, regretting his inability 
to' attend the meeting, and on retiring from the chair, thanked all members 
for the support they had given him in the past. 

The next business was the adoption of the Accounts, A statement of 
these was read by the Honorary Secretary and passed. 

Sri Mnlam Assembly. —The following report was read by our repre- 
senlive Mr. J, B. Cook. 

“Gentlemen,—As instructed I attended the Sii Miilaiii Popular Assem¬ 
bly as your Delegate, The first subject yon asked me to bring forward, was 
the (lueslion of present Estate owners being allowed to lake up say 30% of 
the amount of their properties at the upset price without its being put up to 
.auction. The Dewan replied that as far as possible present holders would 
have the preference over adjoining lands, but that the Government could 
not bind itfeeif by a special rule. 

“ With reference to the European Ward at Qnilon, this has been sanc¬ 
tioned, and the Bacteriological Office there is to be converted into a ward 
for Europeans and later on when the Railway reaches Trivandrum it is 
probable that another ward will be built at the capital, 

“ The Kanan Dpvan Delegate brought forward a subject as to the 
undersirabiiity of any addition to the existing labour laws. The Dewan 
asked the opinion of the Central Tra.vaucorc Delegate and myself on thjs, 
1 said 1 had no instructions from iny Association, and was not sure of their 
views: l)ut give as my own prii*ate opinion that some further legi.slation will 
have to come sooner or later: not so much against the labourer as against 
ourselves. Mr. Westaw^ the Central Travancorc Deleg.itc agreed with me, 
but he, like myself, bud no instructions from his .^ssociutibu ou the mutter,’^ 
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It was proposed by ^<^68 be arranged for 

the meetings of Jjiis Assoaiatioit ,i^l^.-pTh§ to be 

held oil the last Saturday i<V january, and Mic'guarterry Meetings on the 
last Saturdays in April, July and October, this was carried after the following 
amendment by Mr. L. G. Knight unless circumstances render postpone¬ 
ment necessary.’* 

Ldbonr lA^ilisIation, —Read letter dated 12th November, 1912 from 
Honorary Secretary, Central Travancore Planters* Association. After some 
discussion «and the reading of several letters from our members it was 
resolved that this Association be strongly opposed to any legislation at 
present. 

' Coaly This matter having been discussed it was decided to 

leavedt o^*er for.future meetings. 

‘The following‘rejointi 9 ns ^vcre brought forward by Mr. L. H. Knight 
and carried. 

1. “ That the British Resident be requested to supply this Association 
with copies ot all the regulations relating to the import of Fire arms into 
Travancore and the licenses required to keep and transport arms into 
and out of Travancore and the licenses required (if any) to shoot game.** . . 

2. “ That the authorities be requested to consider the great necessity 
of retaining a Police Station* :it Aryankavoo, as a serious robbery took place 
on AmbanaadJ‘'state on the 15th of this month and for various reasons, the 
Police were not able to reach the estate till 54 hours after the occurrence of 
the robbery.” 

Election of Office-bearers. —The following were elected for the. 
ensuing year 

Mr. E. Lord a8 Chairman 

Mr. H. C. Seymour as Honorary Secretary, with Messrs. L. G. Knight, 

R. Ros‘s,''and H.^S: K. Morrell as a Committee. 

u: “ ' . ' ■ 

The rate of subscription, tojhe 'vas fixed at the same figure 

.as last year v/c., annas. 3 pei cultivated acre. 

It was decided to^ le.ave over the election of a delegate for Bangalore 
until next meeting. . 

This being all the business, the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
the Chair. 

(Signed) A. W. LESLIE, 

Honorary Secretary. 

A note in the International Sufiar Journal for December 1912, states 
that the exports of sugar from Peru in 1909 amounted to 125,351 tons, value 
1,159,899. Most of this sugar went to Chile, while the United Kingdom 
was the second largest customer.— The Agricultural News. 


Aluminium nitride has been referred to already in this journal (-Agri- 
cultufal Vol. IX, p. 188) as a possible manure. In Engrais, 19i2 

p.5^7, a discussion is given of the production of this substance as a practical 
in^ns of. fixing the nitrogen of the air. It is indicated that aluminium 
nitride may become useful in agriculture bn accoount of the fact ihht \it 
contains about one-third of iU weight of nitrogen and that it can ho 
produced talrjy cheaply.— Agricultifral \ 
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CpRRBBl^OIlDENCB. 

KmpIosIvm as an aid to AgrioMltiii^t 

To The Managing Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—In continuation of niy letter pnbliislicd in yonr issue of 251 h 
January, it may interest some of your readers if I give a brief account of 
some experiments I recently witnessed on a neighbour’s property. 

No. 1. A piece of ground was-being levelled for the purpose of making 
tennis lawns. At one end a cutting of 22 feet had to he made, and the 
earth carried along and put at the other end. Instead of cutting the earth 
by means of manual labour explosives were used, and I was assured that 
three cartridges were put into a hole made with .a crov, bar about 2 i feet 
deep, at intervals of about 6 feet either way. and the holes were filled with 
earth, and rammed down, a fuse attached to a enrtridgo being left about a 
foot out of the ground. This was lit, we retreated to a safe distance, and in 
about 2 minutes the explosion took place. The report was not so loud as I 
anticipated, and the earth was not thrown up any distance, but it was 
thoroughly disintegrated, and in a state to bceasi]> shoNclled into the wheel¬ 
barrow. 

No. 2. The next objective was the stump of a fair young oak measur¬ 
ing 4 to 5 feet in circumference at tlie base—a rom^h trencli had been made 
round the stump and some of the lateral roots cut to give access under¬ 
ground for the insertion of the explosive. The cartridges, amounting alto¬ 
gether to H lb. of cheddite, were packed tight in a tin (the greater the 
compression the more effective the explosion) and the tin was shoved into 
a hole as near the centre of the stump as could bo reached. ‘ It was then 
rammed tight, the fuse lit. and in a minute or two the explosion occurred. 
The report was louder this time, there being more resistance, but nothing 
was thrown any distance—on inspection we found that half the stump wrp 
blown clean out of the ground, and the foundations of the remaining half so 
shaken that removal by hand was no longer a matter of much difficulty. 

No. 3. We next tackled a large elm stump which must have measured 
9 to 10 feet in circumference, and which required 3 separate explosions to 
effectually uproot it. For the first I’l lbs. of cheddite were rammed down, 
which blew a considerable portion out of the ground, and caused a general 
shattering—a second charge of about 1 lb. disposefd of a good piece more, 
but a third wsls necessary, as what remained was still pretty firm in the 
ground. This was inserted in a very favourable position and in close 
contiguity to the stump itself. The result was a great commotion, chunks 
large and small flew in all directions, some 50 to 00 feet high, some to a 
distance of 30 or 40 yards. We had been inclined to think our host over 
cautious in insisting on onr standing at what he considered a safe distance - 
this time we appreciated his care. The result of the experiments was 
pronounced very satisfactory, and the actual cost of the powder used said 
to be only about 5s. so it would look as if the estimate of cost given in my 
previous letter might be excessive. A few carefully conducted experiments 
would soon determine this. There is no doubt the work is most effectualiv 
done when explosives are Used—and I think the system, in 'spite of cheap 
labour, might be resorted, to in India in connection with some works with 
great advantage. 

Yours faithfully, 

37th Febtuary> 1912. A. Harris, 
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OWSflN MANtmiNO. 

n. D. Hope, Fh. D., R. Sc,, F. C. S. 

AXD 

A. C. Tunstam-, H. Sc. 

PART I. 

The knowledge, use and value of green manuring have become so 
general and its results recognised as so beneficial that wc have no hesitation 
in reproducing an article on the subject. 

“Green manuring, that is, the grovvth of a crop not for the purpose of 
yielding a harvest, but in order to increase the fertility of land on which 
productive crops are also grown, either at the same time or in alternation 
wi h them, has been an important feature of agriculture for many hundreds 
ot years. 

It would 1)0 out of place here to go into the history of different met hod« 
of dealing with green manures, and we. are concerned only with practical 
considerations bearing on .their use. 

(ireen crops are grown with two main objects :— 

ia) to add organic matter to the soil, 

(h) in the case of certain green crops to add nitrogen to the soil. 

W'e will consider these in order :— 

{(j) The necessity for a supply of organic matter iti the soil will be 
nnderstbod when it is ex[)lained that soil consists essentially'of organic 
remains (chiefly of plants) mixed with weathered rock fiagiuenls, the whole 
being the medium for the activities of bacteria which, in their life processes, 
produce nutrient solutions which serve to support higher plant life. 

No definite rule can be laid down as to the amount of organic matter 
that a soil should contain in order to be best suited to the requirements of 
tea bushes, for the amouni of organic matter found in first class tea soils 
varies enormously. It is well known that healthy vigorous bushes can, and 
do, grow well, on the one ha^id in soils which contain as * much as 60 per 
cent, or more of organic matter (bheel soils),, and on the other in soils which 
contain as little as 3 per cent, and within these rough limits thfe amount of 
organic matter is no criterion of the quality of the soil. Speaking generally,*^ 
however, bushes grow inore vigorously and flush more readily the higher the 
percentage of organic matter in the soil, until a stage is reached at iJvhich 
they have a tendency to produce rank growth and poor quality of leaf, and 
are subiect to blights. An example of this is aftbrded by tea ‘ grbwing in 
bheel soils. Those bushes which grow in soils deficient in organic matter 
are poor and stunted and lack vigour a condition which is probably detri¬ 
mental to the quality of the leaf. 

The general tendency of the soils of cultivated land is to lose organic 
matter. Virgin4and covered with vegetations which is not cropped becomes 
richer in organic matter aft plants grow and shed their leaves, branches, etc,, 
but where plants are partially or whole removed annually and thi^ soil is 
constantly cultivated, the'^rnount of organic niatter tends to decrease, and 
this particularly so in tropical and- sub-tropical countries. When ..this 
reaches a stage at-whicb' the activity of soil bacteria is affected, ther .soil 
becomes less fertile, but addition of Organic maltcr restores the lQ»t ferlUity. 
It improves aUo the tilth, on the^e hand of stiff clayey soiis^ and on* tho 
other of sandy soils which are so light in character as to require something 
to enable the $and to bind, and It increases the power of the soil 
nK>lsture, ^ ^ - 
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Organic matter caoi'tfe suppliedJ.ik thl^'Of cattle manure, fish 
manure, oil cakes, and other organic manures; as jungle, either that which 
grows on the land itself or which is cut and carried from elsewhere; or as 
pninings; and the practical .possibility of enriching the son in respect of 
organic matter by these means should receive full consideration in cases 
where it is required. 

Under present conditions'cattle manure is difficult to obtain in quanti¬ 
ties sufficient to treat large areas of ground, while oil cakes and other organic 
manures do not supply. suHicient organic matter to really be of much value 
from this point of view when a‘Considerable addition is necessary. 

When a good crop of “ jungle*’ springs up naturally after each round of 
hoeing and is buried in by the next round, this obviously ufibrds a valuable 
means of adding organfc matter to the soil. On garden^ viOiich are fortunate 
enough to be well supplied with labour the mistake is sometimes made of 
hoeing too frequently, with the result that practically no jungle is permitted 
to grow\ This would be very well if the land were hoed with the object 
of keeping* down jungle in'order that a suitable green crop might grow 
instead, but it is usually done' not with this purpose in view but beb’ause Ihe^ 
opinion exists that hoeing cannot be over^done. This is. a mistake. Conse¬ 
quently on «uch gardens the excessive cultivation lends to exhaust the soil 
rapidly and the estate is living on its capital. 

The jungle bordering Cultivated areas and that growing ’ on the sides of 
nullahs ami on 1 1 las varies in character according to the nature of (he soil 
and climate and often affords inateri^ which, miglit probably be used for 
the same purpose. Suitable jungle often grows in nullahs in many gardens.. 
While plantains and similar largedeavcd plants too, often grow in, and 
bordering the tea ,area of gardens, la this connection also attention 
may be drawn to the weed Eupatorinm pdoratum (see the note on this 
plant in the present.i^sub) and, to the Artemizia so common in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Darjeeling gardens both of which might- profitably be used in' 
this way. * *. r ‘ 

. . (6). - Thc^^>«ecoifd aim of green-manuring is to enrich the soil in respect 
of nitrogen.V Oafe^cerUia leguruinous plants aiiP capable of doing (his, for 
they aloud-have the root iVodules, which harbour the species of baetdtia 
wJbich actually promote the-fixation.of nitrogen. Consequently serving, as 
they!do a double purpose, that of supplying, organic matter and nitrogen, 
leguminous plants chiefly are. used as green crops. There, is no reason, 
however, why other crops should not be- used and in some cases it may 
be desirable to grow them. The nitrogen wblch a soil acquires by the 
growth of a leguminous^ green crop is not fixed in amount and depends, upon 
other- things beside the actual weiglvt and composition of the crop, for it 
be.reinentbered that the total.nitrggc^i in the crop, is timsum of that which 
taken from the soil by the roots and of the atmospheric, nitrogp.iir wjficb is 
fixed-by the bacteria of the* xoot nodules, and the proportions of the whole 
supplied fnom each source.is not- consJtant. If the^ soil conlama ^ large a 
supply of available nitrogen that the plant can flourish^^w^l^f fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen the root, nodule bacteria becohie inoperative, and the 
nodules are few and small, yet tbe crop may be good. If on the other hand 
the soil is poor in nitrogen but is rich inTqther respects, large nodules deve¬ 
lop, and tlW ultimate addition of atmospheric Vitrogen ta.the soil, may lie. 
considerable though the jCfop may be poorer than in the above instance^ • In 
some esLsesii however, the soil jnay^ be too poor to.provide other constituents 
imcesaani^ to the plant sitch.as pt^sh, phosphatesi etc., and a poor crop, only 
iechtribadsaod afl'orded of .ebriehiog tbe ikhI teeny extent 

ib tespwt ofH^rogen, 
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An excellent opportunity is herb afforded for the skilful dse of manures. 
Treating the soil with a ma.nure qoutaining potash or .phosphates and . no 
nitrbgen for the purtjos^e of enriphing the soil in tcspect of nitrogen may be a 
new idea to many, pahicularly to those whose only idea of manuring is to 
apply periodically the amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acfd and potash which 
they calculate has been removed by the bushes since the previous appli* 
cation but the manuring of green crops-and especially of such as arc 
leguminous is an extremely sound method of promoting fertility of the soil. 

As we have said above it is often the case that a^foll is so poor Ip 
organic matter and its fertility so rediiced that gre.cn manures*'uiir fibV 
grow, and often when we have • had occasion to enquire whether green 
manuring has been carried out on gardens we have been informed that 
attempts to do so have ended in failure, though in many cases the desirability 
of replenishing the supply of organic matter has been fully rccognised—ift 
fact the failure of the green crop itself points to the infertile condition of the 
soil. . 

In such cases manuring of the green crop should be cavried out. A 
two-fold benefit is derived from the use of artificial nianiiresjn conjunction 
with green crops. In the first place the growth of the latter is assisted and 
if it be a leguminous crop the fixation of nitrogen is also affected favourably 
if the manures used supply readily available potash and phosphates, /fhcre 
is also the reciprocal action of the green crop on the manure. The growth 
of a green crop tends to accelerate the decomposition of certain manures 
such as basic slag, bones, etc., and it is, therefore, air advantage to grow a 
green crop on the land on which such manures are being used. The plant 
takes up a certain percentage of the material provided by the manure, and 
when the crop is hoed in, this again becomes available to the bush within a 
short time. When soluable manures arc applied to a greeircfop the latter 
makes use of them, retuptniug them to the soil again .as it decomposes and 
thus preventing the waste which would occur if soluble manures had been 
employed without a green crop, when they would have rim a great risk oi 
^iug removed by rain. The net result, therefore, qf manuring in this way 
is to produce a heavier crop and in the case of leguidtuoiis crops to promote 
a greater fixation of . nitrogen. It also has the result that the availability 
of both soluble and insoluble manures is increased/ 

The actual choice of manures for this pui pose should depend upon 
circumstances. If the production of a large amount of organic matter or ol 
fixation of nitrogen be of the greatest importance, the manures should be 
chosen entirely to promote the production of a big crop. the first iiistaiiciE 
nitrogenous manures in general should be applied, for they produce rapki 
growths of tissue and development of shoots and leaves. Consequently a 
bigger drop is obtained though other manures should also ‘ be used if the 
particular soil is known to require them. Au example in illustration of the 
use of manures to promote fixation of nitrogen was afforded at Heeleaka 
where a noticeable increase in a crop of tuitti-kalai was effected by fhe 
addition of iJotash to a mixture of manures. The efficacy of potash for thi^ 
purpose has been observed in uiany Countries, under many conditions^ and 
in the cage of different crops. 

If on the ether hand an all-round scheme of treatment of the tea is bew 
taken in hand including the use of matohres,’and occasional growth bf^ 
green crop, the manures could be chosen without reference to the require^ 
ments of the green crop, but advantage should be taken of their application 
to grow a green crop in conjunction with .them. •*••• 

The series of articles of which (bis is4he first will deal with particular 
green crops in addition to discus^ng in- further detail the*general subject oS 
j[rcett Oiauuring,’'-i-!rffc SeknUjii 
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OOVBilMMfiMT NOTIFICATION. 

Internatloififtl AMOiOtetlM of TinhUooI Agrloulturo aMl 
OolotiWiI DovoloiMyiont. 

Formation dV a Bunisii Section. 

Wu have received ffoni the Director of Agriculture, Madras, the follow- 
iijg notification which may interest our readers:— 

“The International Association of Tropical Agriculture and Colonial 
Development was bounded at the close of the first International Congress of 
Tropical Agriculture held in Paris id ItlOS. 

The object of the Association is the promotion of tlie scientific and 
practical study of all questions connected with tropical agriculture and tli«^ 
development aUd utilisation of the natural resources ot the Colonies. The 
President of the Association is Professor Wyndhain Dunstan, LL.L)., F.K.S.» 
Director of the Imperial Institute, who was elected at the close of the 
International Congress, held in Brussels in May, 1910. The Association has 
its headquarters in Paris and is governed by an International Hoard, from 
which an Executive Committee of from five to seven administrators is 
selected. 

The work of the Association is to promote investigation into que&tions 
of special importance to. tropical agriculture, to publis*!) the results of these 
enquiries, and to organise International Congresses for the discussion of the 
problems of .Tropical Agriculture and Colonial Development. Two Con¬ 
gresses have ben held already and it is proposed to hold the third Congress 
in Loudon in 1914. 

A British Section of'the International Association has now been formed, 
which will be responsible for the organisation of the Congress in London. 

The work of the As.sociation is not only of interest to departments of 
agriculture and forestry but also to planters and to merchants and manu¬ 
facturers who arc concerned with tropical and i olmiial raw materials, and 
it is hoped that all those interested in these important subjects throughout 
the Empire will join the British Section of the International Association, 

The annual subscription for members of the British Section of the 
International Association is one pound, payable on the 1st January in each 
year. 

Members of the: British Section will have the privilege of taking part in 
the London Congress without further special payment. They will also 
receive all the publication.s of the International Association. In addition, tlie 
quarterly “ Bulletin of the Imperial Institute ’* vull be issued to them free of 
charge. A Reading and Writing Room will be reserved at the Imperial 
Institute for the 11*56 of members of the section when in London, and 
members will also bo entitled to make use of the General Library and 
Reading Room of the Imperial Institute. 

Subscriptions may be paid by crossed chet ue or money order, payable 
to the Secretary, Ii;ternati*Hial Association of Tropical Agriculture and 
ColPnial Development, British Section, and, in the case of money orders, 
should be drawn on the General Post Ofiicc, Loudon. 

Letters and subii^fipiiotis should be addressed to The Secretary, 
“ British Section, Interiiaticnal Association of Tropical Agriculture arid 
Colonial Dcvclopincut,” Imperial Institute London, S. W.,’’ 
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RUBBER. 

(February 1, 1913) 

A Bofttofi Chemist on Synthetio Rubber 

We have from time to time published articles on the question of 
Synthetic Rubber. Now we publish the opinion of a Boston Chemist of 
standing, who, though he believes that synthetic rubber is bound to arrive, 
believes also its competition will affect those now growing the natural 
rubber. 

“ Like most discussions that arise over the advance of science along the 
border-land which divides the known from the unknown, where the battle of 
progress continually rage?, the discussion of the problem of synthetic rubber 
has its flood and its ebb, sometimes engrossing the attention of the scientific 
world, and sometimes lapsing into a condition of profound quiet. This has 
been the situation ever since Sir William Tilden, over thirty years ago, 
made the discovery that rubber could be made out of isoprene. 

The synthetic discussion was renewed with great vigour last year by 
the disclosures made by Professor Perkin, of Manchester, England, in an 
address given before a body of scientists, showing what marked progress 
bad been made in the solution of this problem by a group of English 
chemists on one hand, and another group of German chemists, both 
working independently and both arriving simultaneously at practically the 
same conclusion. 

Dr. Lothan E, Weber, a Boston chemist of recognized authority iu 
rubber circles, contributed a very interesting paper on this subject to the 
discussions held at the third International Rubber Conference which took 
place in New York last September. This paper is produced in full in this 
issue. Dr. Weber views the situation judicially and dispassionately. He is 
not disposed to join the chorus of chemists who proclaim that natural 
rubber—whether from the wilds of the Amazon or from the cultivated 
plantations of the East—will soon be given its quietus by the worker in the 
laboratory. He recognizes the great triumph of the chemical researches, in 
being able to produce rubber as good as comes from the South American 
forests, but he does not believe that they will be able—for years to come at 
least—to produce it on a scale that will seriously compete with natural 
rubber. He combats the theory of those who argue from the success of 
syirthetic indigo to the success of synthetic rubber, showing that the two 
problems are totally different; stating that, while the producers of synthetic 
indigo had a perfectly definite task set before them, the composition of 
indigo being uniform and recognized, producers of synthetic rubber are 
compelled to work more or less in the dark, because the process of poly¬ 
merization has not yet been brought under chemical control and is seriously 
lacking in uniformity; and he contends that synthetic Grubber in commercial 
quantities will not be possible until the polymerization of isoprene is much 
more clearly understood than it is at present. While he thinks commercial 
synthetic rubber a possibility of the future, he does not believe that anyone’ 
now engaged in the rubber industry will see synthetic rubber in open 
competition with the natural product. 

Ot course, the exact time when synthetic rubber will arrive at a com¬ 
mercial basis is only a matter of con|ecture, but many competent observers 
will be greatly surprised if it does not do so within the lifetime of those now 
engaged in rubber activitips. With the tremendous^ advance? made in the 
solution of this problem during the last three or four years, it does not seem 
ix>ssible that its final success can be* many years away.— The India Rubber 
World. 
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BIfeot of Tapping upon tim Oompositlon of Rubbom 

Recently, samples of rubber prepared by different methods by the 
Ceylon Agricultural Department, have been sent to the Imperial Institute for 
examination, and the present article is based upon an account of this exami¬ 
nation which appears in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute^ Vol. X, 
No. 3. 

The tapping of the trees was performed (1) by the knife only (excision), 
(2) by the pricker only (incision), and (3) by a combined method, using both 
knife and pricker. 

lo the first series of experiments, the first specimen consisted of 
Pari crepe obtained by the use c»f t.he knife only, V and half spiral cuts 
being made. This rubber was light brown in colour and exhibited good 
elasticity and tenacity. It contained 94 per cent, of caoutchouc and a 
relatively low percentage of ash. It was valued in London at 4s. 6d. per lb. 
with fine hard Pari at 4s, 3d. per lb. 

The second sample was Pari crepe obtained by V and half-spiral cuts 
with Bowman-Northway knife and pricker. This was thin crepe rubber 
varying in colour from light to dark-brown. The rubber exhibited very 
good elasticity and tenacity. It contained 94 per cent, of caoutchouc and 
relatively high percentage of ash. It was valued at the same price as the 
first sample. 

The third was Pari crepe obtained by vertical cuts and Kelway 
Bamber’s pricker. This was dark-brown, thin, crepe rubber, which was 
apparently not quite as strong as the two preceding specimens. 

All the samples especially No. 3 prepared by making vertical cuts, were 
rather dark in colour for plantation crepe. 

Specimen No. 4 of the second series consisted of rubber biscuits from 
trees tapped with the knife only. These were thin, light-coloured biscuits, 
clean and well prepared, but showing white surface marks. The elasticity and 
tenacity of the rubber were very good. It contained 91*6 per cent, of caont- 
c/ionc, and the amounts of resin, protein, and ash were somewhat high. 

Sample No. 5 consisted of rubber biscuits from trees tapped with 
Baiuber's pricker : thin light-brown biscuits, clean and well prepared; a few 
of the biscuits showed white surface marks, The physical properties of 
the rubber were very satisfactory. As regards composition this sample 
contained 92T per cent, of caoutchouc with rather high percentages of 
resin, protein, and ash, though the loss on washing was considerably lower 
than in the case of sample No. 4. 

These two samples were valued at about 4s. lid. per lb. in London, 
with fine hard Para at 4s. Sd, per lb. 

Following on the above information in the account already referred to, 
is a description of a chemical examination of rubber from M(ffiihot 
dichotoma- This has been said to be superior fo M, Glazioviit the well- 
known Cear^ rubber tree, as a source of commercial rubber. Recently 
some trees of M, dichotoma were tapped for the first time. The sample 
sent to the Imperial Institute consisted of four pieces of dark-brown, i^ick 
crepe rubber. Two of the pieces exhibited fairly good physical propprii^ 9 , 
but tbe other two were soft, sticky, and very weak. Rubber represented 
the two best pieces of this sample would probably rea)i;!:e about 4s per ib* in 
London, with fine hard Para at 4s. 3d. per lb. The rubber contained 84*6 
per cent, of caoutchotic, and the percentages of resin, protein and ash were 
relati'^ely high. 

It is<>believed that this rubber was obtained from very young tre^t, 
and that the product may improve as the trees increase.in age,— The Agri- 
cultural ATeuvi. 
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TEA. 

Boonomio« of tho Tea Trade. 

The following lecture was delivered by Dr. Chandler on the Economics 
of the Tea Trade. ^ 

Dr. Chandler, at the outset, remarked that it was rot his purpose to 
deal with matters relating to cultivation and manufacture in such detail as 
would interest planters only, but rather, to discuss, so for as he was able, 
the general scieiitific principles which underlay the various processes, 
because they were obviously of fundamental importance to the planter, and 
therefore to the trade. There was quite good reason for believing that tea, 
in the first instance, was not used by the Chinese as a beverage so much 
as a medicine, valued, first of all, for its general stimulating qualities, and 
secondly for its value in treating certain disorders. Even in the second 
stage of the evolution of lea they found that the leaf prepared by special 
methods served virtually as a vegetable, as it did at the present day in 
liurma and the Shan States. It was not until the Chinese recognised the 
possibility of tea as a beverage that the cultivation of the plant in China 
became extensive, and that tea. as they knew it, came into existence. 
People qualified to inform stated that repeated reference in Chinese 
literature showed that tea cultivation was carried on at quite an early date 
on an extensive scale, and although if China was not the home of the tea 
plant, there was very good reason for supposing that it was the home of tea 
cultivation. It was commonly stated that China, with her enormous tea* 
drinking population, probably still remained and must remain, the gieatest 
tea producing country in the world, in spite of the remarkable developments 
elsewhere ; but as there were positively no statistics upon which to base that 
statement, it M^ould be quite useless to discuss the probabilities either for or 
against. 

Turning to the practical, or what might be called the purely commercial 
side of the question, the total world’s production of tea in 1912 amounted to 
730,000,000 lbs., valued at approximately 18,200,000. The distribution of 
that enormous quantity to the tea principally tea consuming countries showed 
a per capital consumption of about 3 lbs. per bead. The most recent official 
return of the tea consumption per head in the tea-consuming countries of the 
world was a White Paper issued by the Board of Trade in 1911, and which 
contained a most interesting summary of tea statistics. It was then estimated 
that the average world’s consumption per head was about 273 lbs., but he 
had since been able to obtain further statistics which tended to raise that 
average in connection with which there were some noteworthy points. In 
the report of the Indian Tea Association for 1911-12 the following particulars 
were given: New Zealand, 7*4 lbs; Canada, 4*3 lbs.; Holland, 2*1 lbs. South 
Africa, 1*2 lbs; Belgium (1911), 0.22 lbs.; Denmark, 0*9 lbs.; Germany, 0*1 lb. 
France, 0*7 lbs.; British Empire (excluding South Africa), 6*2 lbs.; English' 
speaking countries, 5*16 lbs. other countries, 0*63 lbs. The first point he 
wished to call attention to was the predominance of the British peoples ^ as 
tea drinkers. Their consumption was tenfold that of foreign countries, 

6*2 lbs. yer bead; as compared with 0*63 lbs., excluding United States. 
Anal> sing the British figures, it was to be noted that New Zealand had 
headed the list, with a consumption 7*4 lbs. per head, and South Africa was 
last with 1*2 lbs. Holland headed the list of the continental tea-drinking 
countries, which was in part explained by the fact that she possessed a tea- 
producing colony in the East Indies. It was a matter for great surprise that 
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Russia, which was commonly supposed to be a great tea-consuming nation, 
only consumed 1 lb. per head per annum. Great tea drinkers they were, 
but they were certainly not great tea consumers, except among the upper 
classes, which was due to the relative poverty of the great mass of the 
people. In the case of the latter, the tea was first of all taken very weak 
and the leaves were used over again, hence the amount consumed was not 
great. It was a remarkable fact,'well known to the India, Ceylon and 
Chines growers that exports to Russia largely depended upon the Russian 
harvest; good harvests meant large imports of tea. Nevertheless, the 
Russian market was a most valuable one, on account of its immense popula¬ 
tion, and was eagerly sought after by more than one tea-producing country. 
In the United States the consumption per head was slowly but steadily 
rising. Germany was not a tea-drinking country, and France was still less so. 
The consumption of tea in the United Kingdom in 1912 was estimated at 
293,500,000 lbs,; Russia, 148,597,000 lbs; United States, 102,654,000 
lbs. ; t'anada, 38,000.000 lbs.; Australia, 34,000,000 lbs.; the lowest amount 
recorded being that of Denmark, which was 1,069,000 lbs. It had been 
estimated that every year the natural increase in the demand for tea would 
necessitate the annual planting up of something like 20,000 acres, which was 
an impos.sibility, owing to the scarcity and high cost of labour in the tea¬ 
growing countries, and the extra demand was in a large measure met by 
increasing the productivity of existing gardens. 

History and Devki.opmrnt. 

Dr. Chandler then briefly traced the history and development of th» 
tea industry from the year 1800 up to 1912, and then proceeded to discuss 
the question of cultivation and manufacture. He said that there was no 
need to emphasise the importance of a thorough knowledge of the scientific 
principles underlying the methods of any industry, whether agricultural or 
not; but he might be permitted to remark that there were Jew agricultural 
industries in which such a knowledge was more necessary than in the case 
of tea. This was .abundantly proved by the success of the Indian and 
Ceylon industries, at the expense of the Chinese, so far as external markets 
were concerned, and in regard to the Indian industry, it was freely admitted 
that the Indian Government and the planting comniunity generally would 
have boon saved vast expen.se had they had a better knowledge of the botany 
of the tea plant earlier. It had been stated that much of the disasters which 
overtook the Indian Indu.stry in its early years was to be attributed to the 
improper and rule-of-thumb methods, both in cultivation and manufactue. 
It was, therefore, desirable that one should have a good grasp of the principles 
upon which the various methods of cultivation and manufacture, were 
founded. Although what he had said was quite true in regard to the past 
history of the Indian tea trade, one mu.>t be, however, quick in adding that 
quite reinarkable knowledge and forethought were exhibited at the present 
time in the tea industry, whether in India, Ceylon, or Java. Both Ceylon and 
Java, to a very large extent were henefitting from the experience of India, 
and the work done both by and for the Indian planter came out in the 
fact that, whereas in 1873 the average yield per acre of tea in Assam was 
about 270 lbs., at the present time the average yield was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 500 lbs. per acre, while the tea produced vvas of a better quality ;. 
so that an enormous amount of .scientific work, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, mu.st have been done. In this connection one must pay a 
tribute to the Indian Tea Association, which had worked both scientifically 
and commercially in it» endeavoiirs to improve the quality of tea wherever 
it was grown.— Home and Colonial Mail,—The Indian Planters' Gazette 
and Sporting News, 
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Contents. 

Mr. Aiiatead, Scicntitic (Officer, has returned from his tour looking all 
the better for his trip to the High Range. 

The Coorg Planters’ Association is to be congratulated in that the 
Government of India are contributing to the Scientific Assistant Officer 
rund, thereby recognising the importance of Science, initiated by the 
Mysore and Coorg Planters. 

Portions of an intereating lecture by Dr. Chandler on the importance 
of cafiein in Tea are a summary on experiments on the Tackiness of Rubber 
is reproduced. 

I 

A valuable paper on coffee' by Messrs. Tattock and Thoinand should 
prove of interest to Coffee Planters in Southern India, especially the fable 
which accompanies it, comparing as it does, Costa Rica, Mysore, East 
India and Mocha coffees. 

The sharp fall in coffee prices is attributable to political aud financial 
unrest, a London Cofiee Return to February 15th is published. 

For tho.se who send cuttiug.s over long distances a simple method for 
preserving them is produced and should be made use of. 

An interesting article on Chlorosis in Plants is reproduced. 

With the use of explosives as an aid to agriculture becoming so promi* 
nent, an article on Dynamite in Tea Planting should prove of interest. 

As Hasic Slag is so much used a papier on its solubility by John Hughes 
F.I.C., is printed as interesting. 

Mr. Guy Oweirof Messrs, Sanderson & Co., has written to say that he 
is very pleased to accept the appointment of Representative of the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India at the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Sanderson writes to the Secretary as follows :— 

“ Please convey to the Association toy thanks for their very courteous 
expression of my past services and assure them it has been a great ploasuro 
and honour to represent them on the Chamber daring, the past (about) 25 
years.’* 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOOIATIONS. 

Coorg Plant6j[^;i* Assooiation. 

Procccdinf^s of a Meeting held in the Bamboo Clitb, Pollibetta, 
on Thursday^ March 20ih^ 1913^ 

PKLSiiNT. —Messrs. Breithaupt, Garrett, Newberry, Mahon, Shaw, Gerrard, 
Pechell, Hiitne, W. R, Wright, Macrae, Bracken, C. E. Murray- 
Ansley, (President) and W. M. Ball, (Honorary Seceretary). 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the Meeting and, for 
the information of those who had not already seen it, the note on “ Railway 
Communication with Coorg” kindly forwarded by Sir Hugh Daly, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I., Chief Commissioner of Coorg. Mr. Ball proposed and Mr. Mahon 
seconded a hearty vote of thanks to the Chief Commissioner for the interest 
he has shown in this matter of Railways in Coorg.—Carried nem, co//. 

Proposed by Mr. Bracken and’4cconded by ^Ir. Wright That a Sub¬ 
committee consisting of Messrs. Garrett, Mahon, and Macrae with the 
President and the Honoraray Secretary be appointed to collect such stati¬ 
stics as may be of use to Mr. E. A. S. Bell, Chief Engineer for Railway 
Construction to the Mysore Durbar.—Carried. 

Proposed by Mr. Ball seconded by Mr. Garrett Tliat a Sub-Committee 
of the following be formed for the purpose of revising the rules of the 
Association and to report at the Annual Meeting, Messrs, Shaw, Hume 
and Gerrard.—Carried. 

Mr. Breithaupt brought up the subject of the Pollibctla Post Office 
being reduced to a Jrd class. 

Resolved “ That a further protest be made.” 

Read letter from the Commissioner of Coorg in answer to the lloiior.ary 
Secretary’s letter of the 14th February saying “ that iniimation of outbreaks 
of plague or other epidemics will be given to you and to all Superintendents 
of Estates in the immediate neighbourhood of the outbreak, and that Arrack 
and Toddy shops in the localities affected are, as a rule, closed for such a 
period as is considered desirable,”—Noted with thankr. 

. Read letter from the Commissioner of Coorg saying “ That the Govern¬ 
ment of India have been pleased to sanction an annual grant of Rs. 1,500 for 
a period of 5 years to the Scientific Ofticer’s Assistant I'und.” 

Resolved “ That the hearty thanks of the Association be given to the 
Chief Coujiiiissioner and the Commissioner of Coorg for the interest they 
have shown and the trouble they have taken in this matter and that the 
Commissioner be .asked to convey the thanks of the Association to the 
Government of India.” 

Messrs. G, A. Parsons and H, Hammond were elected members of the 
Association. 

(Signed) W. M. BALL. 

Honorary Secrelaryi 
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TEA. 

The Market Pdftite of Tea. 

The Importance of Caffeine. 

Dr. Chandler’s lecture on the Economics of the Tea Trade at the 
London School of Economic and Political Science, on Tuesday last, dealt 
with many points important to the planter and to the dealer, and, of 
course, ultimately to the public. Referring to the manuring of the tea 
estate he pointed om that the increases in the pioducts of estates conse- 
(jiient upon manuring did not, of course, represent always equivalent addi¬ 
tional profits, because the cost of the manures and their application had to 
be taken into account. In the practice of green manuring, certain biological 
processes had been taken advantage of by planters which were well-known 
in regard to other cro])s. All those facts pointed to the conclusion that 
thorougli methods of manuring resulted in greatly improved crops, which 
meant an accompanying, but not necessarily proportionate, increased mone¬ 
tary return. With regard to the in.annfaetiire of tea, he pointed out that no 
methods of manufacture would make a high-grade tea from a low-grade leaf 
but bad methods of manufacture would spoil a good leaf. The leading 
market points upon which the quality of a tea liquor was judged were: 
ITavour, pungency, colour, and body. Flavour resulted from the presence 
in exceedingl> small (piantities of an essential oil, the product of fermenta¬ 
tion. Fun<^oncy was caused in the greatest measure by the unfermented 
(unoxidised' tannin present. Colour was chiefly caused by fermented 
(oxidised) tannin. Body depended principally upon the total soluble matter, 
which could be extracted and made up in larger part of the tannin, ferment¬ 
ed and unfermented. 

Dr. Chandler then remarked that two facts stood out strongly in regard 
to these *• market points.” One was the importance of the much abused 
tannin. The tea expert regarded as the finest teas, and priced them accord¬ 
ingly, those which contained the highest percent.age of tannin. An analysis 
of a common Ceylon tea showed tannin present 5*40 per cent, in the cup, 
while in high priced Ceylon tea there was present 7'50 per cent. It would 
be seen from the tannin relationships of pungency and colour that a vital 
point in lea manufacture w^ould be how far the fermentation of the tannin 
was to be allowed to go. If the oxidisation were carried to completion or 
excess pungency would suffer, and if not carried far enough the colour 
would be at fault. It was alw'ays a question, and a matter of experience, 
how far pungency was to be s.'icrificed to colour. The second point wis 
the absence of any reference to caffeine. It was to this substance, 
which w'as a poisonous alkaloid, present also in coffee, cola, and, 
in .small qnantitic.s, in cocoa, etc., that the .stimulating effect of 
tea was due. It w^as the most important medicinal constituent; but, 
curiously enough, the tea expert took no conscious account 
whatever of the caffeine-content when judging the value of a 
tea, and the prices of two samples of tea would have little or no re¬ 
lation to a caffeine-content. It was true that the highest-priced teas were, 
in general, from the youngest leaves contained much more caffeine than 
much older le.aves ; but these te.as were selected for character other than 
caffeine-content. Personally, he had always suspected something of a 
vicious circle in this contention, and recent researches by the ‘‘Lancet*’ in¬ 
dicated a most interesting relationship between caffeine and tanning as 
factors influencing tea prices.— Rubber World* 
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RUBBER. 

Taokiness of Rubber, 

Some useful experiments dealing with tackiness cnrriod out by Mr. K. 
Gorter, and published in ‘‘Mededeelingenover Rubber” Java, are admirably 
summarised by the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, as followsHe 
(K. Gorter) points out that the best qualities of ^Hevea rubber show little 
tendency to become tacky. He criticises the view that bacteria cause 
tackiness on the grounds that: (1) It is not infectious, at any rate the 

infection proceeds very slowly and is incapable of detection; ^2) rubbers 
coagulated in presence of antiseptics or by boiling arc just as likely to 
become tacky as rubber prepared in other ways ; (3) light, which is gene-, 
rally inimical to bacterial action, favours tackiness. He admits, however, 
that substances produced by bacteria may bring about tackiness, acids, such 
as sulphuric, being known to favour the change. Gorter finds that pro¬ 
longed heat at 60 C, may cause rubber to become tacky, and that rubber 
which had been dissolved in ben;!enc and re-procipitated is liable to the 
same change. He found that a solution of rubber in ben;?one diminished 
rapidly in viscosity on exposure to strong sunlight, whereas in the dark it 
remained fairly constant. By evaporation of the solution of rubber which 
had been exposed to light, a residue was obtained wdiich had all the pro¬ 
perties of tacky rubber. He concludes that the tackiness of rubber is due 
to a physical change such as the change from amorphous to crystalline tin. 
On continuing his experiments, however, (Mededeeling No. 2), he found that 
rubber solutions exposed to the light eventually deposited a gelatinous pre¬ 
cipitate. This precipitate, after washing by decantation, gave a yel¬ 
low colouration with a titanium sulphate and liberated iodine from 
potassium iodide, but on shaking wuth an ethereal solution of 
chromic acid no blue colour was produced , in tlie either layer. 
He, therefore, concludes that an organic peroxide is formed, and 
elementary analysis of the precipitate gave results agreeing with the 
formula Cm Hj^ O.,, He next exposed rubber to light in atmospheres of 
air, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon dioxide, and found that whereas in the 
last two cases the rubber retained its elasticity, in an atmosphere of air or 
oxygen it became very tacky, with ab.sorption of 3 per cent, by weight of 
oxygen. Even the absorption of 0*6 per cent, by weight of oxygen pro¬ 
duced considerable stickiness, which he thinks explains why previous 
observers have failed to notice any increase' in weight when rubber 
became tacky. Carrying out the experiments in an apparatus in which he 
could measure the rate of absorption of oxygen, he finds that tkis is at first 
slow, but becomes more rapid as oxidation proceeds. He thinks from the 
reactions of the product that levulinic acid is produced w'hen rubber be¬ 
comes tacky. He concludes finally that tackiness is due to definite condit- 
tions favouring oxidation, such as heat, light, and the presence of certain 
chemical substances. He finds tacky rubbers have a high ash content, and 
manganese is always present; but seeing that manganese is also present in 
the ash of the best quality of Hevea rubbers, he thinks that manganese alone 
is not responsible for tackiness, but may be active in conjunction with 
other substances. In support of this view he cites the observation of 
Euler (Zeitsch. f. physiol. Chem. 1908. 57, 80) that the oxidation of hydro- 
quinone by light is greatly accelerated by solutions of Rochelle salt or 
sodium citrate containing manganese. This view is also in harmony with 
the apparently universal occurrence of manganese in the ash of oxidases 
(Bertrand, Ba(^, and others .)**—The Rubber Worlds 
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COFFEE. 

Thmrm !• no Tannin In CofTee. 

Such is the Conclusion of R* R* Tatlock and R, R» Thom, and front 
Elaborate Analysis of Composition of Coffee, 

It might be thought from the volume of literature on coffee, that the 
subject had been dealt with sufficiently to serve all purposes for the detec¬ 
tion of adulteration in the former article. But when we examine the 
literature in this connection it is clear that there is something to be done in 
improving and, if possible, in shortening the methods of analysis, and above 
all rcivising and correcting data which are obviously unreliable. It is in this 
direction that we propose to go in the present paper. 

In making analyses of coffee, the data generally relied upon to deter¬ 
mine the genuineness, or otherwise, of coffee are the mineral matter soluble 
and insoluble in water, and the specific gravity of a 10 per cent extract of 
the sample, or the percentage of extract yielded by boiling a weighed portion 
of the sample repeatedly with water until exhausted. An item generally 
omitted is the caffeine, but since the introduction of “ coffee freed from 
caffeine” it seems to be necessary that the percentage of this alkaloid 
should be determined, as the article referred to cannot be regarded, and is 
not sold, as genuine coffee, seeing the caffeine has been abstracted, which is 
certainly not allowed by Section 9 of the Food and Drugs Act, 1S75 of 
United Kingdom. 

Caffeine ,—The methods given in text books for the estimation of this 
.alkaloid are either unreliable or tedoions and elaborate; but the following 
simple and rapid process, which we dexised and have employed for several 
years, supplies the want. Boil b grams of the coffee with 600r.c, of 
water for two hours, under a refinx condenser, cool, filter of SOOc.c, of the 
solution (equal to 5 grams of the cofl’ee), evaporate the filterate to about 
40c.c. in bulk, cool, add lOc.c. of normal caustic soda or ammonia, and 
transfer to a separator, washing in with as little water as possible, which 
need not be more than lOc.c. respectively; collect these together in a clean 
separator and shake up, first with lOc.c. of normal caustic soda, and then 
with lOc.c. of water, in order to remove ail traces of colouring matter, etc. 
Distill off the chloroform, dry at 100c., and weigh the caffeine. If the 
caffeine is coloured it may be dissolved in a little dilute casutic soda, and 
extracted again with chloroform: if the process is carefully carried out this 
is not necessary. 

Water Extract and Specific Gravity of Extract, —The methods 
generally given for tfte determination of water extract in coffee or tea, and 
espoci'illy in the latter case, do not appear to give consistent results, too 
much being allowed to depend on chance. The instructions are to boil 
with repeated quantities of water till coloring matter ceases to come out, but 
we do not find this method to give quite consistent results, so we can re¬ 
commend the following as always giving results within less than half a pet 
cent; boil I gram of the sample with 400c.c. of water under a reflux con- 
den .ser for one hour, collect the insoluble matter on a weighed filter, wash 
two or three times with boiling water, dry at 100 c., and weigh. Traces of 
oil contained in the coffee may be left in the flask in which the boiling is 
concncted, and if this is the case it may be dissolved in either, evaporated, 
weighed, and added to the insoluble matter contained in the weight filter.^ 
All that now requires to be done is to add together the insoluble in water* 
and the water, and subtract the sqm from 100, when the difference Mdll 
represent the water extract, 
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In the annexed table we have recorded analyses of well-known varie¬ 
ties of coifeo, roasted and nnroasted, also of a well-known brand of “ coffee 
freed from caffeine.” In addition to the caffeine and water extract, we 
have also given other data, among which are tlie specific gravity of a 10 
per cent, extract, the ash soluble and insoluble in water, the silica, and the 
oil extracted by petroleum spirit. These need only be referred to, as they 
were estimated in the usual way. The dextrooC stated in the analyses is 
simply the copper-reducing power, toward FehUng’s solution, of the sample 
wihiout any preliminary treatment to clarify or decolorize the coffee or 
chicory solution. The moisture was estimated by drying 5 grams of the 
sample at 100 c. until no further loss in weight was observed. Two hours 
generally sufficed for this, but if the heating was prolonged after the maxi- 
nmm loss, the sample began to gain in weight. 

Analysis of Coffer, per cent, in Sampi.e Dried at 100 C. 



i Costa Rica. Mysore. 

ICast 1 Coffee 






India Mocha freed 



1 



roast- roast- from 


! Raw. 

Roast* 

Roast- Raw. 

Roast- 

ccl. ; ed. caffe- 



ed. 

ed. 

ed. 

ine. 

: I 

Caffeine 

, 1*22 

1*20 

]’3s rif 

1*25 

r-K) 1 no! ous 

Water extract ... 

! 30\S0 

i 30*26' 

30‘77 3r02 

29‘06 

29‘]0' 30761 27’42 

Ash soluble in 





! 1 

; 1 

water 

3‘0() 

2*96 

3*21 3*01 

3*15 

3*32} 3*141 3*30 

Total mineral 





1 

water, less silica 

3*83 

3*84 

4M<t 5’9* 

4*11 

4'29 3 991 4‘31 

Silica (chiefly) 





i 

Sand ... 

Trace 

Trace 

Trace Trace 

Trace 

Trace Trace. Trace 

Oil ... 

14*26 

12*48 

1 12*96 11*90! 

12*01 

12*90 14*04 13*12 

Tannin 

! 3*75 

None 

None None 

None 

None None' None 

Specific gravity 





1 

1 

of 10% extract.. 


1*0102 

1*0090 ... 

r0102 

roioi 1 * 0102 ; 1*0101 

Copper reducing 

1 

1 




1 

as dextro.se 

1 

*60 

... ... 

*62 


Moisture origi¬ 






nally present ... 

S*24 

1 .5*50 

; 2.20 10'87 

1 1 

6*68 

3*10 5*74 1*22 


Having dealt with the methods employed in testing coffee, we have now 
to deal with the results of analysis as bearing on the genuineness, or other¬ 
wise, of any sample submitted to the analyst, and for this purpose we refer 
to the table. From our experience, the water extract, taken singly, is the 
most reliable of all, as the variation.s < 9 jbserved in different coffees are not so 
great as shown by .any of the other ingredients, so that it gives the best 
basis for the calculation of percentage of adulteration, once the fact of 
adulteration has been approved. It may be held that the specific gravity of 
the 10 per cent, extract gives quite good results, but these are more variable 
than the water extract, and the former are dependent, to some extent, on 
the fineness of the particles of the ground coffee, a condition which does 
not influence the latter method of testing. As a basis of calculation, 30 
per cent of water extract in coffee aud 75 per cent in chicory, both taken on 
the sample dried at 100c., may be assotiied where admixture with chicory is 
proved. The further proofs absolutely necessary are the percentage of 
caffeine and the mineral matter, including the proportions of soluble and 
insoluble in water, 4is well as the silica. If. in a sample, the caffeine falls 
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materially below V2 per cent., while the other items just referred to come 
out practically normal, then the presumption is that the article in question is 
coffee freed from caffeine, or a mixture of that with genuine coftec. In this 
case an opinion must be based on the percentage of caffeine found, and the 
sample may be described as deficient in caffeine, or as coffee from which 
caffeine has been abstracted, to the extent found. This is the case with 
what is now advertised as “ Lifebelt coffee, but it will be observed that the 
water extract is fully H per cent. lo\yer than the lowest of the genuine 
coffees. Of course, this difference is too small to make one positive that 
anything has been removed, but the large deficiency in caffeine proves this, 
and also shows, when the other figures are taken into account, that little 
more than caffeine has been extracted. 

Such, briefly stated, arc the conclusions wc should arrive at in 
certain circumstances. It is necessary, however, to deal with recorded 
results of coffee analyses. In different text books as low as 0*5 per cent, 
of caffeine is stated to be present in genuine coffee, but we are (luitc 
satisfied that this alkaloid docs not fail materially below V2 per cent, in any 
coffee. The low results need not be assigned to inaccuracy on the part of 
the analyst, but probably to the methods of analysis employed, most of 
which rc(|uired verv careful maniptilatiou to obtain anything like reliable 
results. So far as our experience goes, the percentage of caffeine in coffee 
procured in this country (ICiigland) lies between 1T9 and 1*46 per cent, on 
the dry sample. These figures are purposely given in our table, because 
they are the lowest and highest wc have found after making a very large 
number of analyses. It should be stated, however, that since our results 
were obtained, Lendrich and Nottbohm have reported as high as 2*95 per 
cent., of caffeine in roasted African coffee, but the finding of such an excep- 
tioual percentage of .alkaloid would not point to tampering with the article, 
supposing the other Constituents were in order. 

The water extract as stated in our table also gives the lowest and 
highest found, and it will be observed that the range is very limited. These 
results arc considerably higher than those (from 21*5 to 26*5) per cent 
generally given, and cannot be accounted for by the mere difference of 
method of treatment. 

The ash soluble and insoluble in water arc much as staled by Allen, 
and the old extracted by petroleum spirit is higher than is generally given 
(10 to 12 per cent, in coffee and 1 per cent, in chicory). 

The only other point to which reference may be made is as to whether 
coffee contains tannin or oot. In one of the most recent books on ** Food 
Analysis ” there is an elaborate process given for the determination of tannin 
in roasted coffee, this being dependent on a 48 hours’ fermentation of the 
coffee after soaking with water, then extraction with alcohol, and final 
precipitation as leunatc of lead in the alcoholic solution. How this dis¬ 
tinguishes tannin from coloring matters it is difficult to understand, so that 
a definition of the former term is required. In our view tannin is a sub¬ 
stance which will tan the skin or bide of animals, that is, a body that will be 
fixed by or combine with the nitrogenous bodies contained in that article, 
and under the proper conditions should the precipitable by gelatin and cer¬ 
tain alkaloids, such as quinine and cinchonine. Now, the so-called taonin 
or caffetannic acid of roasted coffee has no such properties, so that it cannot 
be regarded as a real tannin. We have found, however, that unroasted or 
raw coffee does contain a genuine tannin to the extent of about 4*5 per cent. 
This was estimated by precipitation with quinine sulphate, a process which 
wc have successfully applied to the e^lmation of tannin in tea, and which 
hix^ been corroborated by Lowculhal^s voluujctric process; From thesb rc» 
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suits it seems clear that although tanuin exists iii the raw coffee it is des¬ 
troyed during the roasting. In the foregoing statement about tannin in 
roasted coffee, we have the support of Prof. Proctor in his recent book on 
'‘Leather Industries,” 1908, where he says that “certain bodies (caffetannic 
acid, etc.) have been described as tannins, but do not precipitate gelatin or 
tan hide and are more closely related * to the coloring matters * than the 
tannin.” As far as we are aware, the presence of tannin in the sense which 
we have described, in raw coffee has not been previously noted. 

We append the results of the examination of the fixed oil, that is, oil 
not volatile at 100 c., extracted f^'orn raw and roasted coffee, respectively, as 
regard some of the constants :— 

Oil from 



Raw 

Roasted 


Coffee. 

Coffee. 

Iodine value per cent. 

. 99*00 

99*00 

Saponification value per cent. .. 

. 17*95 

17*95 

Unsaponifiable matter 

5*20 

5*51 

Specific gravity at 15 c. 

. 

*9354 


' !t will be observed that the constants for the oil contained in roasted 
and unroasted coffee are practically the same, and that the unsaponifiable 
matter is higher than that generally found in vegetable oils. The iodine 
value of the unsaponifiable matter was found to be 171*7, which seems to 
point to the presence of a heavy resinous oil. (Simmon’s Spice Mill, 
February, 19 li). 

Coffee 

Heavy sales have been made in the terminal market at steadily fall¬ 
ing prices, but as early sellers have desired to close their contracts, there 
has been an occasional advance, the final x*ates being only 2s. 6d, per cwt. 
under last week's. The political and financial unrest in many parts of the 
world, and in addition the failure of a rather large dealer in Havre, have 
been the apparent causes of the sharp fall. Dealers generally expect lower 
rates during the coming season, and havfe mostly, therefore, refrained from 
buying. The decline in the terminal market has of necessity been reflected 
to some extent at the auctions, where heavier arrivals of new crop Costa 
Kica have been offered in larger quantities than are needed for immediate 
consumption. Prices have in consequence given way about 2s, for th(; finer 
grades and as much as 5s, for common sorts, and at the lower level there 
is much more inclination to buy. Probably as soon as it is realised that 
rates are now as low or lower than they have been twelve months, more 
business will be done, and as stocks are, by no means, heavy even a 
moderate demand may easily lead to a recovery. 


London Cofee Returns. 



Home 

Consumption. 

Export 

i 

1 

1 

Stocks 


1913 

1912 

1913 1 1912 

1913 

1912 

For week ended 
Feb. 15 

Tons 

284 

Tons 

423 

Tons Tons 
3U 387 

Tons 

10,762 

Tons 

10,861 

For 7 weeks 1 
ended Feb. 15... 

1 

1 1,839 

2,047 1 

! 

1.734 2,526 



—T/tc Produce Market Review. 
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SEliBOTED GUTTINGS. 

Keeping soft cuttings alive for long periods. 

Hy Geokge W, Olivek, Plant Breeder and Propa}*ator, Oj^cc of 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, 

It has often been found desirable to bring soft or herbaceous plant 
cuttings from long distances, but the diiliculty heretofore attending their 
transportation has been that the cuttmgs do not remain in good condition 
longer than a day or two. This diflTiculty has been removed by an exceed¬ 
ingly simple contrivance. 

Dormant hard-wooded cuttings and scions can be sent long distances 
by mail, as was demonstrated a few years ago in a collection of scions and 
bud sticks forwarded to Mr. William. S. Lyon, at that time in the ser\ice of 
the Government of the Philippine Islands. Not only did the material reach 
its destination in good condition, but some of it was repacked according to 
instructions and returned to Washington, where it was successfully grafted 
in the Greenhouses of the Department of Agriculture. 

Soft or herbaceous cuttings, on the other hand, such as those of alfalfa, 
clover, and many other plants, cannot be sent long distances by Mail or 
Express, but they will survive a journey of six weeks in perfect condition if 
kept where they can be given light occasionally and attention is paid to 
supplying the water lost through evaporation. This treatment iu the case 
of alfalfa and many otlier plants induces healthy root action during a 
journey of several weeks’ duration. 

The apparatus for successfully bringing cuttings of herbaceous plants 
from distant places is of the simplest nature. The necessary articles arc u 
small <juautity of living sphagnum moss, two sheets of strong glass, 5 by 7 
inches or larger, and some string. The cuttings should be prepared in much 
the same way as though intended to be placed in a propagating bed. 

Arrange the first layer of cutting.^ without too much crowding and with 
the upper surfaces of the leaves on the first piece of glass and on top of 
the cuttings, and place .about 2 or i inches of living sphagnum evenly 
distributed over the cuttings. Place another layer of cuttings on top of 
this moss, with the under surfaces of the leaves next to the moss, so that 
all the available space will be covered, and on top of this second layer of 
cuttings place the second piece of glass. Press down firmly, remove the 
moss which protrudes beyond the edges of the glass, and tie together with 
stout twine. 

The package now coiisiols of two pieces of glass, J inches of pressed 
sphagnum moss, and two layers of cuttings, one between each piece of 
glass and the moss. Hy keeping the moss moist and giving all the light 
possible (direct sunlight is best, and it does not raise the temperature of 
the moss to an appreciable extent beyond that'of the surrounding atmos¬ 
phere), the cuttings are not in least injured, provided the material is free 
from fungus troubles. If the journey is long enough, say, of four to six 
weeks’ duration, cuttings such as those of clover, alfalfa, doryonium, lotus, 
and many other plants will have rooted freely while closely pressed against 
the glass. During the time of rooting no attention is required beyond keep¬ 
ing the moss wet and exposing the cuttings to the light for a few hours 
each day. 

With the moss only slightly dampened, scions and bud sticks of raro 
plants keep a very long time in good cjpndition under the same treatment, 
lU. S, Dept, o/ dgrl: Misc: Papers, Bureau of Plant Industry, Ci>. 

///). 
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Chlordiils In Plants. 

An abstract of a paper by P. Maze, Rust and Lenioigno, on “Chloroj>is 
in Plants induced by Carbonate of Lime,” is contained in the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence and of Plant Diseases for October, 
1912. 

In a previous number of this Bulletin (January 1912), reference was 
made to experimental work by Maze on the ‘‘ Chlorosis of Maize,’* when it was 
pointed out that this yellowing of the leaves does not indicate a pathological 
condition but is physiological, resulting from very varied influences. The 
author was, however, able to certify that the absence of sulphur or iron, 
per sc, is able to cause chlorosis in maize. Chlorosis has been generally 
attributed to the want of iron, and this has usually been remedied by the 
addition of the sulphate of iron. The response to this treatment suggested 
the (piestion as to whether the oaustiris not the lack of sulphur rather than 
the lack of iron. 

It is well-known that calcareous soils play an important part in pro¬ 
ducing chlorosis in certain plants, and Maze showed that the desiilphuration 
of the soil through the formation of insoluble calcium sulphate as one of the 
causes of chlorosis. 

Consequent on this, the three investigators referred to above have con¬ 
ducted wider enquiries into the cause of chlorosis as manifested in lime 
soils generally. 

Vida narbonensis was grown successfully in water cultures contain¬ 
ing all the essential elements for proper nutrition. The solution contained 
no carbonates. When, however, calcium carbonate was added to the cul¬ 
ture solution at the rate of 2 per thousand, the plants became regularly 
chlorotic after producing half a dozen normal leaves. Drops of. a solution 
of ferric nitrate at 0’2 per thousand deposited on the discoloured leaves 
caused the appearance of chlorophyll after three days. Magnesium sulphate 
does not exert any action on this chlorosis. It is. iherefore, the calcium car¬ 
bonate that has produced the chlorosis by the withdrawl of iron. 

The explanation of these facts is as follows :—In the solution supplied 
with the calcium carbonate, the iron is made entirely insoluble, Ortain 
plants like maize possesses the property of absorbing it by means 
of the acid secretion of their roots (malic acid in maize). Other 
plants like lupin or V* narbonensis are incapable of utilising the un¬ 
available iron and hence become chlorotic. A similar incapacity on the 
part of the sugar-cane may possibly explain the presence of unproductive 
patches in cultivated fields, such as these in Antigua, (where they are 
called * gjill patches*, particularly since these affected areas arc, in the 
special instance mentioned,.confined to the limestone districts of the island. 
--The Agricultral News, 


The export trade in cocoanuts has been almost destroyed by a di.sease 
in Cuba, which has attacked the palms, so that the number exported has 
fallen in three years £ron> 10,000,000 to 4,000,000 so reports Mr. Vice- 
Consul Cowan. A cocoanut oil mill at Baracoa, which formerly worked day 
and night, now operates only two daj^s a week. The Commission which has 
been considering the:disease appears to be of opinion that nothing can 
uproot the disease except the destruction of all the infected palms. As it 
takes five years for a cocoanut palm to come into bearing, the industry must 
for some time suffer eclipse.— Life, 
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Dynamite Planting. 

With regard to the articles which have recently appeared in onr columns 
on the use of explosives in planting, a well-known Nuwara Eliya Planter 
writes :—“ What I want to know is, in employing explosives for tea laud, do 
we have to use, them in every place \\®er6 we want a hole? If so, it will 
work out very expensive, 1 am afraid, at 3,000 holes to the acre.** The 
main object in using explosives in agriculture is to break up and fissure the 
subsoil, to bring it in contact with the air and warmth, to regulate moisture, 
and to make tlic valuable plant food in the subsoil available to growing 
crops. In the cultivation of field crops, or in tree planting, these conditions 
are necessary if the beneficial results of intensive agriculture are to be 
secured by the cultivator. In the matter of planting trees that grow to large 
proportions, like rubber, cocoanuts, cacao, and fruit trees, explosives are of 
considerable value, for, besides breaking up the subsoil and making it loose 
and friable, tl e explosions form cavHies at the bore holes, or in any case 
loosens the soil so that it can be easily removed with a shovel, to allow of 
trees being planted in them. In the case of trees which are planted close, 
like tea, there \t no necessity to fire a charge in every place a plant is to be 
put down. In the United States of America, w’herc dynamite has been used 
in agriculture for some time now, such* field crops, like maize, which are 
planted very ni.ich closer apart than tea, are raised over considerable areas 
of dynamited h nd with good and profitable results. In tea cultivation after 
the firing of the charges in the field has broken up the subsoil and hard pan, 
where such exists, the plants may be put down in the usual w’ay, and in the 
shattered soil tlie roots will soon come in contact with the food end nourish¬ 
ment made available. Messrs. Curtis and Harvey, the well-known manu¬ 
facturers of explosives, give the following particulars about the quantity of 
explosive to bo used :— 

Charge, 


Depth of hole. 

2 feet 

3 

3 } 

4 

5 

6 • 

7 
S 


1V oz, 
2 

3 

4 
6 
8 

11 
16 


“ By the firing of the shot the ground should be loosened to a distance 
from the hole e(|ual to about twice its depth. That is to say, for a hole 
2 ft. deep over a circle of 4 ft. radius, the result of the shot can best be 
ascertained by digging down a verticle section through a hole. A cavity the 
size of a man’s head will be found at the original position of the charge, and 
from this cracks will be found radiating in all directions. The distance to 
which these cracks extend effectively is the radius of the charge. If this 
radius is much less than twice the depth is too great, if much more the 
charge is too heavy. The distance so determined is the radius of the shot, 
and holes should be put down at double this radius.” In very wet ground 
it will be necessary to sink charges below 4 ft., otherwise this depth is 
exceptional .—The Weekly Times of Ceylon ^ 

We are indebted to the columns of the Ceylon Obscjvcr for the 
following extract:— 

The Solubility of Baslo Slag. 

(By John Hughes, F. I. C). 

In a pap'.r on ’‘Basic Superphosphate,” read by the writer in April 
1901t befoie the London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, it 
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was pointed put that the statement tHat ordinary basic slat; contained 20 
per cent, of free caustic lime was obviously incorrect, because such an 
excess of lime would indicate wasteful method of manufacture, for lime 
was only added in suflicient quantity to remove the phosphorus and silica 
existing in the original from ore. 

It was further mentioned that probably 2 or 3 per cent, was the ut¬ 
most caustic lime usually present in commercial basic slag. Recent in¬ 
vestigation by the writer tends to indicate that the existence of caustic 
lime, even in small proportion, exerts a most important influence in render¬ 
ing the slag soluble in the 2 per cent, solution of citric acid, which, under 
the provisions of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906, has been 
preset ibed as tbe standard solvent for this material. 

In the following analyses the figures represent the general composition, 
also the relative solubility in the abosye solvent:— 

Genhkal Composition. 




No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Fine powder passed through 

stan- 





dard sieve 10,000 holes to i 

square 





inch 

... 

90*89 

75*74 

70*92 

96*15 

Total lime ... 


51*85 

48*10 

46*45 

41*97 

Phosphoric acid 

... 

19*45 

17*90. 

18*80 

10*95 

Oxides of iron, Manganese, 

Mag- 





nesia, etc. 

Insoluble Silicious matters 


23*75 

27*20 

37*45 

30*07 


4*97 

7*80 

7*30 

17*01 



100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Equal to Phosphate of lime 

• •• 

42*46 

39*08 

41*04 

23*91 

Containing Caustic lime 

• •• 

3*66 

‘2*50 

1*43 

0*22 

Solubility in 2 per cent. 

Citric acid 

solution 

after i 

agitation in 

bottle 

for half-an-hour. 






Soluble lime ... ... 

... 

42 77 

40*76 

37*52 

26*12 

Soluble Phosphoric acid ... 

... 

15*60 

16*55 

16*30 

1*80 

Equal to Phosphate of lime 

... 

3405 

36*13 

35*58 

3*93 

It will be noticed that 

fine grinding alone 

does 

not ensure 

future 


solubility, for sample 4, which is the finest ground, shows huccsl solubility; 
while sample 3, which is the coarsest powder, shows a very liigh solubility. 

It is interesting to notice that the citric solution, liiough it fails to 
dissolve much of the phosphoric acid in No. 4, dissolves a very considerable 
proportion of lime, namely, 26*12 per cent, which probably explains why 
basic slag which yields a low solubility of phosphoric acid, nevertheless, 
supply a relatively large quantity of lime in a very finely divided state, and 
consequently if applied to soils devideut in lime and decidedly damp and 
sour, may produce a very satisfactory improvement in the pasture at a 
relatively swaZ/ cost. 

It might be contended that the solubility might be due to the relatively 
high proportion of lime associated with a low proportion of silica; but such 
is not the case, for a sample containing 18*20 per cent, of silica and only 
39*99 per cent, of lime showed a solubility of 35*36 phosphate of lime, 
though the grading was only 77*12. 

It seems, indeed, quite natural that the presence of caustic lime causes 
the minute fragments of the slag to burst on the absorpUon of moisture, and 
thus mechanically materially promotes the subsequent solvent action of the 
citric solution, and that when caustic lime is not present the solventaction 
is very much less effective (79, Mark Lane, London, E. C. Ohcntical Ncv;s^ 
24th Januafy)^r/ic Indian Planters' Gazette and Sporting News,' 
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Contents. 

We are sorry to report that Lecantum Viride or Green Bug has ap¬ 
peared on a couple of estates near Saklaspur : and although every effort is 
being made, we hope with success, to stamp out the disease, under the 
capable supervision cf Mr. Frattini, Scientific Assistant (Mysore), still Mr. 
Anstead, our Scientific Officer, has decided to visit and inspect these estates 
himself, and lend the aid of his more extended experience and advice to his 
assistant. He will not probably be away more than a week, but he feels it is 
of the greatest importance that he should make a personal inspection of the 
infected areas. This disease having once put in an appearance in Mysore, 
it is incoinbent on every Manager of a Coffee Estate to provide himself with 
one, if not more, knapsack sprayers to check the fell disease from the very 
beginning. No estate should be without one. 

The Scientific Officer in this issue commences a report of Lis tour in the 
High Range, which is so interesting that it awakens a desire for more, which 
we trust will not be interrupted by his enforced, but very necessary visit to 
those infected estates near Saklaspur. 

We are only able to publish a portion of the Proceedings of the 
Anamalai Planters’ Association this week. The remainder will appear in 
next week’s issue. 

We are indebted to the Bureau of Plant Industry for a very interest¬ 
ing article on “ Soil Bacteriology” as a factor in crop production which only 
increases our admiration towards those Scientific Agricultural Chemists who 
have set themselves to solve some of the wonders of nature. From no 
agriculturists can that tribute to them be witheld. 

Lately from this Office some notices have been issued on behalf of Mr, 
Krumbiegel, Economic Botanist to the Government of .Mysore, inviting 
application for fruit trees from Australia. It is to be hoped that advantage 
will be taken of this offer and that application will speedily be made. The 
larger the (quantity ordered the cost will be much less. 
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CXVII. —Report on a Tour in Travancore High Range. 

From the 1st to 23rd of March I made a tour in the Travancore High 
Range. This was my first visit to this district and, thanks to the excellent 
arrangements made for me by the Honorary Secretary of the Kanan Dcwan 
Planters* Association and the transport facilities kindly aiTorded me by Mr. 
H. L. Pinches, I was able to see all the tj^ical parts of the district and visit 
a large number of Estates. 

The local conditions vary very considerably, and estates range from an 
elevation of 6,000 to 2,500 feet with an annual rainfall ranging from about 
300 to 70 inches. A large number of crops are grown : the chief staple is 
Tea, but in addition to this Cardamoms are cultivated in the jungle, there 
is some Coffee, and a little Chinchona, while crops such as Camphor, Sisal, 
and Coca are being grown more or less experimentally. At the lower eleva¬ 
tions there is a certain amount of Rubber, both Hevca and Ceara, and FueV 
Trees are cultivated to a large extent. 

Two types of land are planted; jungle which is naturally the best, and 
grass land, the latter being found to produce good Tea and to be suited to 
Fuel Trees, Sisal &c. 

There are a large number of very interesting problems to be dealt with, 
aud at two meetings of the District Planters* Association called while I was 
there I was able to discuss some of them in detail. In this Report I 
propose to deal with the more important of the problems of general interest 
somewhat at length. 

TEA. 

Cultivation, Soil Management, and Manuring Problems. 

A number of different types of soil are to be found in the district, but 
all are soils of a loose friable texture which in the dry weather become very 
powdery. This causes one of the most outstanding difficulties, namely “dry 
wash**. Much of the land planted in Tea is very steep and the slopes' are 
at, or even beyond the ‘ angle of repose * for the soil in a dry state, and 
consequently the least disturbance causes the surface soil to slide down. 
The passage of the coolies plucking and weeding sets large quantities of it 
slipping down the slopes, and even the wind sets it in motion. The cousc- 
queuce is all the drain.s rapidly become blocked up, the roads arc covered 
with soil, and each year when the rains come many tons of valuable soil are 
carried away in the rivers and lost. 

This is all the more important since it is the surface soil which is 
denuded in this way. It is well-known that the fertility of a soil depends to 
a very large extent upon the process of nitrification going on in it. This 
nitrification is an oxidation process carried out by the agency of soil bacteria 
and the presence of air is necessary. Consequently the upper layers of the 
8oU are the most fertile where the air can easily penetrate, and it is in these 
upper layers that the nitrifying bacteria are most plentiful and active. About 
65% of the total nitrification occurs in the upper twelve Inches of soil and 
little takes place below three feet depth. For this reason surface soils alone 
are highly fertile, and in the case of dry wash it is this valuable surface layer 
with its bacteria and readily available plant food which is constantly being 
lost. Tea is a deep-rooted plant, but its deep ropts serve the purpose of 
supplying the plant with water more than anything else, and it feeds chiefly 
by means of its surface roots in the. upper layers of the soil. 

Many remedies have been suggested. In some places which I visited 
contour drains were befeig dug in now clearings with the object of saving the 
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soil. This is an expensive method and of limited value. A system of clean 
weeding is almost universally adopte4 in the district and this helps to 
increase the dry wash. 1 would advise experimental trials of the following 
methods of prevention. First of all the sickling of weeds on steep slopes 
BO as to leave as many roots in the soil as possible to hold it up. In connec¬ 
tion with this a special weed, a leguminous one for preference, of a close 
growing habit such as Desmodium triflornm, might be established and 
left. Attempts to do, this have been made in some places, and the weed 
used for the purpose has generally been a clover like plant with a yellow 
dower, Oxalis corniculata, while Cassia initnosoides had been tried in 
another place. At,the time of my visit it was difficult to find weeds of any 
kindy but^ probably there are many siiitable for the purpose. The great 
objection to this method of control is the presence of leeches in the w^t 
weather. It is possible, however, that leeches might be exterminated if it 
were worth while. 

, Some use might be made of the prunings, laying these across the slopes 
in alternate lines, or burying them with the brush part slicking out of the 
i^round, with the object of holding up the soil and gradually forming natural 
terraces, and in connection with this I would suggest that, despite its obvious 
inconvenience, on steep srlopes the tea should be originally lined along the 
contours across the slope instead of up and down it. 

The problem is of sufficient importance to warrant experiment with 
these suggested methods on a large scale, and unless something is done to 
stop diy \yashthe life of the tea must be limited as will be shown when we 
come to the subject of manuring. 

Cultivation and digging on slopes is to be deprecated and the soil should 
be left alone as much as possible. Where cultivation becomes necessary it 
will probably be better to apply manure rather than to dig in this particular 
type of soil. 

Taking the district as a whole the tea has not yet been manured in any 
way and I found that most planters were anxious to know when this would 
become necessary or if it ever would. With the constant drain of surface 
soil the time is undoubtedly bound to come when it will be neceassry to 
apply manure if the present high yields per acre are to be maintained, and 
I should expect the tops of the slopes and the ridges from which the soil is 
most rapidly denuded to show the need of manures first. 

What then are the first signs by means of which deterioration of tea 
may be recognised ? The loss in yield is usually not the first sign, for this 
can often be maintained by closer plucking after deterioration has already 
set in. The first noticeable thing is as a rule the change in colour of the 
bushes. A healthy tea plant, growing vigorously, has a darker appearance 
than an unhealthy plant, and the leaves have what may be described for 
want pf a better word an ‘ oily ’ appearance. At the beginning of the season 
the whole surface pf healthy tea is growing, each shoot even in the outer 
parts of the bushes throws out a new growth which is vigorous and has 
oily looking dark green leaves. If the general colour of the tea is yellowish, 
if the difference in growth vigour at the outside of the bushes and in their 
centres is marked, if the shoots cease to grow and turn banjhi, then these 
are signs of decline ^nd want of plant food in the soil. Tea showing these 
signs of decline is usually attacked by Red Rust and this is again a sign of 
all round weakness. 

' The appearance of the wood as well as the leaves and growth should 
also be watched. Nearly all the tea bushes have lichens and moss on their 
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stemar^ut’theiSePQnly occupy apart 6f the surface; atiH If ftiay be staled 
here that such growths are not parasites; they do not enter the tissues of 
the tea or take anything from the tea bush. They use the stems of the tea 
merely as a support and convenient resting place and they are known 
botanioally as epiphytes in contradistinction to parasites and the utmost 
harm that they do is to partly choke’^^e breathing pores of the bark, and if 
fungoid diseases are present act as places where spores can collect. These 
epiphytic growths will be found on most tea bushes, but they occupy only a 
part of the surface of the stems, but in unhealthy plants they spread over 
the whole surface of the stem giving'the wood a white or greyish appearance 
which is generally described as ‘hide-bound.’ In this case too the leaf 
growth ceases to a large extent except'from the yolmger wood at the top of 
the bushes, making the bush appear hollow. The wood is thin and whippy 
and white instead of thick, vigorous; and red. 

These then are the most obvious signs of unhealthy deteriorating tea 
and when they are seen, one of two things has happened, either the bush is 
worn out or the soil is exhausted owing to incorrect treatment or lack of 
plant food, and the first thing to do is to make sure that the soil is in a good 
enough condition to enable the bushes to respond to treatment. 

In the case of the soils in this district drainage and tilth are likely to be 
good owing to its natural friable nature, and in all probability if the signs 
described above appear in the tea it is plant food which is lacking. 

When we come to consider the manurial requirements of tea iiV any 
particular soil it should be studied experimentally first on comparatively 
small areas. The first step to take before th^jse experiments am begun is to 
have a chemical and mechanical analysis of the soil made upon which to 
base a manurial scheme, and it may not be out of place here to say a word 
or two about soil analyses in general. 

When the relation of potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen more parti* 
ciilarly to the growing plant was first discovefed it was thought that the 
chemist had only to make an analysis of the soil to be able to make up a 
manurial formula, and this being applied any crop could be grown at will. 
It was (juickly discovered, however,, that the case was not so simple and 
that many factors came into play, some very difficult, and others almost, if 
noft quite, impossible to determine in the laboratory. Of recent years the 
important part which micro-organisms play in the soil and their bearing 
upon fertility has been discovered, and so the value of soil analyses has 
gradually been diminished until it is in danger of being altogether over¬ 
looked. Though a soil analysis cannot solve all the problems of manuring, 
nevertheless, it is of very great help when devising a manurial system and it 
’tnore often than not indicates the broad lines upon which experiments can 
best be carried out. 

I strongly advise, therefore, any planter who thinks that his tea may be 
nearing the time when it is advisable to apply manures to it tO have analyses 
of his soils made and forward them to the Scientific Department for advice 
as fo the kind bf experiments to try. 

No general rules can be laid dp^n for manuring, but it may be safely 
said that where the deterioration ijs in growth and luxuriance the most 
important plant food is usually organic matter and nitrogen, while if deterio¬ 
ration in quality is noticeable phq^phoric acid is generally the remedy. 

(To he coniittned) 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAP, 

Planting 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Anamalai Planters* Attooiation* 

Proc eding!$ of •'tenth Annudl .General Meeting of fhe Auantalai 

Planters' AssooiatioHn held at the Kalta^apatidal Huitjialow 
at Z piiH.t on Thursday, 27th February, 1913, 

1, The Chairman's Address and Annual RePoH. 

Gentlemen,-^ It is usual at this Meeting for your Chairman to address 
you on the worU that the General Committee has been carrying on for you 
during the past year-but as you have been fully informed, from our printed 
proceedings.^of what has, from time to time, taken place- it is only necessary 
for me to draw your attention to a few of the more important subjects that 
are of general interest to us all. 

lfospitah-\t,m\\ he remembered that at our last Annual General 
Meeting held on the 12th of February. 1«>12 a Sub-Cominktee (consisting of 
Messrs. Duncan, Marah and Suncock) was appointed to consider which 
block of land should be reserved for future public buildings and recreation 
ground; and that they were unanimous in recommending that a block of 
land, consisting of some 200 or 30Q acres, now known as the “ old hospital 
^ite should be secured for this purpose. This is the block of land that was 
approved of for a hospital by both Mr. Gillman (ihe Collector at the time) 
and Major Long (tho District Medical Officer) but when later on it was 
inspected by Mr. Hemmingway (our acting Collector^, he pointed out that 
the site did not meet with his approval, as the land was surrounded by 
lunglo—and it would b,e imposible to get a Medical Officer to live there alone 
by himself. He, aUthe same time, suggested a new site between Valparai 
and Monica pointing out that this need only be a temporary place and 
fhat the hospital tshould be so constructed that it could be removed to the 
original site -whenever a township was started. The subject was gone into 
by us on 17ih June, 1912 and although it was lecognised that the site select¬ 
ed by Mr. Hemmingway was not in the least central for the district, and of 
very small area, in extent, yet u was thought best to fall in vv»th his views 
especially afs there was. no doubt, that it might have been difficult to get a 
Medical Officer to live all alone on the site selected by us. Also that it was 
possible if wp did not agree to,the acting Collector’s proposal it might delay 
matters and we might not eventually get a hospital at all. 

Now* 1 gathered unofficially a short time ago, when in Coimbatore that 
it was possible that not only a Post Office but also a Travellers’ Bungalow 
mighkbe* built by Government at a very early date. Now, Gentlemen, if there 
IS any ttnth ih^this rumour, we should surely and strongly urge that they be 
built togethei^ with the hospital on the original site as selected by the planters 
themselves.^ 1 believp that we are all agreed that this spot is the most 
Cental (uiftultivat^ area) for the district, as a whole, and that the future 
main, road* bf the district will either pass right throught this block that we 
have sele^tod for a ^township, or in any case within a hundred yards of it. If 
several^Durldings are cbnslructed siintiftaneously, it would at once do away 
with its one and only drawback— ix. isolation. There has nnfortuoately, or 
as it turns out possible fortunately, been delay, in doing much work—beyond 
a little felling on the new hospital site seiectod by Mr. Hemmingway, and I 
understand it is considered most unsafe to do any burning on the filled area 
before the rains have set in, so that no building operations can possibly be 
commenced anyhow until aftet the monsoon, even if then, which seems 
to me all the more regson why the original site as selected by t^s shOhkl bp 
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reverted - Id the •mwOthUe our petition with regard to nO^r' e#t|ttibution 
towards the dost of the up-keep of the hospital la a very ambiguous one; for, 
we cannot very welf subscriber to something that does not exist!! and the 
point also comes in as to, if the original site, as selected by the planters, 
is not ad Wed to, whether the guarantors of the fund are still liable loir 
their subscription ? The linbject, GehtJumen, is a most* important one to the 
district, which must be my excuse for going so fully into it and I would 
earnestly beg of you to give the matter your most serious consideration at 
this, meeting. 

Roads .—^The up-keep of all thd D. P. VV. branch bandy-roads and 
bridle paths have been tahen up, as from the Ist of January last, by the 
planters who ate mostly interested in them, and I trust that this scheme 
may be beneficial to the district in general. It is to be given a year's trial 
and if successful will be continued. 

Access to New Estates.-Several lines have been suggested, but I 
believe the owners of the new grants on the south of the Nadivar are unani* 
mous in their opinion, that there are bnly two possible outlets. One via 
the Castlccroft Estate and the other i/iit the “ old " hospital site—whichever 
r^ute is decided upon, it will at once turn to Paralai—Castlecroft branch 
bandy-road, anyhow, as far as the 4th mile—into the main road of the 
district, and for its whole length, if the Castlecroft estate line is taken. The 
line to be adopted should not be definitely decided upon, Gentlemen, until 
the various traces have been completed; but the matter should be gone into 
at this meeting, for, it is of a very urgent nature, to all the new applicants, 
who must have a tine of communication with the Government road as soon 
as possible. And whilst on this subject it might be as well for me to drkw 
your attentiqn to the Boards* Proceedings. Fore.®t No. 182 dated 15th 
October, 1912 informing the planters that *'they must make their own 
arrangements to obtain access to the main routes of communication and that 
Government's aid, in case of compulaory acquisition, can be rendered only 
under certain specified conditions.” It is true, Gentlemen, that we quite 
understand that Government was under no obligation to cut roads for ns to 
our new applications; but that they should give us no ri^ht-of-way or 
access to same, seems to be absolutely preposterous and abstird. The 
question is what are We to do ? I suggest that we address Government 
dirqct on the snbjedt, as it' appears to me our position has not been 
properly explaiiied to them.' I do not think It has been sufficiently 
clearly pointed out, that in many cd^s, Government bridle-paths actually 
egtend to the new applicafiohs, and that no further rights-of-way will be 
raquii^ed io these caseSf that all we ask for is that Government reserve out- 
Jirts for ns where this is not the case—and that We belive in almost evety— 
If not every—case, rights-of-way can be secured, on unfelled land, the 
iba}otity« if not all of which, has only recently been granted to the planters, 
D0 the distinct understanding that the said grants are subject to the reser¬ 
vation of areas for such purposes, (i,e., public buildings, general conveni¬ 
ence) the areas of the land thus reserved, beiqg deducts from the areas 
granted.*’—D. F. O.’s letter dated 22-1-12 No. 585/sub. of . 10. I have 
brought this before you, as it seems to me very important and that the 
matter should be dealt with at the same time as we are dealing with Access 
to New Estates.” . ^ ^ 

Cheeking of Setfiliskr Cuarc^ntees .—The Scientific Department of 
the U.F.A.S.I, undertook a| ttmir last Annual Meeting to verify the guarau* 
teed analysit&f manured fdd 14;^ the different firms, 1 haVe myself so far 
sent three samples of manures^ to be checked by the Planting Expert with 
the followinf reisult$ 
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Description of Manute^. Gudranteed Analyses. Actual Analysis. 
Sulphate pf Potash 48-«-50% pure Potash 48*72 

Concentrated Superphospates.. 42—45% Phospdrtc acid 44*3r 

X 4*18 Nitrogen* 

The following Mixture— 61*21 Organic 

25 tons of Fish '] 4*82 Nfimgeu 3*33 Phospho-! inatten 

5 tons Neeni Poonacj rid aclld f 4*59 Phosphoric 

acid. 

7 24*14 Sand. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the guarantees so far as Sulphate of 
Potash and concentrated Superphosphates have been well maintained and 
that in the case of the Mixture the Nitrogen was short but that the shortage 
was well made up by the excess of Phosphoric Acid. 'Phe point, however, 
about this last analysis is, the large percentage of sand; which shows 1 have 
had to transport the whole way from Calicut to the Estate 24% of absolutely 
useless seashore sand. I think, under the circumstances, we should try and 
insist upon the suppliers guaranteemg a limited amount of sand. 1 know 
our Planting Expert is all for thisi f^d 1 believe the matter only requires 
pressing to gain what we desire. Alf the manures were supplied by Messrs. 
Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd. 

I trust you will not think I have intruded upon your time by bringing 
these analyses to your notice. They should, I think, be of great interest and 
value to the whole planting dommuniiy. 

The Cooly shelters on the Ghat Road ha\e not yet baen started and 
it looks as if another monsoon will pass without those very necessary build* 
ings having been provided. ^ 

We, months ago, selected Mr. Duncan as our Magistrate for the 
District but 1 am not aware that Giovernment has appointed him yet. 

Brakfi Logs omCarts,^The Acting District Forest OfHber suggested to 
me the other day that we got printed passes for this purpose and it seems 
quite reasonable that we fall in with his request. 

Post Office for the District*^ Ont Honorary Secretary informs me 
that his letters to the Postmaster-General on this subject have merely been 
acknowledged; but in view of the fact that it is contemplated building a 
Post Office, it appears to me possibl^> that the subject is being dealt with by 
the heads of the Revenue and Postal Departments direct, and I would suggest 
that our Honorary Secretary write to the Collector asking him if this is the 
case, and if not, to request the Collector to very kindly use his influence with 
the Postal Department to get a Post Office constructed at a very early date. 
Labour, —You all know that at the U, P. A. S. Annual Meeting your 
delegates agreed to pay the higher rate of subscription to our parent 
Association, tentatively for one year on the distinct understanding that son^e 
united actiop as regards labour problems be brought forward and adopted 
at the next Annual Meeting. From what is beiqg recorded in the Planters* 
Chronicle there seems little chance of this being donc'-^and if this is not 
done it then remains for you to decide if we shall not do better by reverting 
to our old subscription to our parent Association and using the difference in 
the subscription, in some way benefiQiul to our own labour troubles. 

> The Wire Rope-way and Electric Scheme, —Is on the Agepda papey 
and should be cari^ully gone into—it may make the very greatest diffei:«nee 
to our transport in the future. 

1 now l^g to place my resignation in your hands and in doing so, I have 
to thank our Honorary S^cefary ani^ypur Committee for so willingly helping 
in carr3ing out my duties* as your^Chairtnan during thp past year, 

. fSigned), a.A. MARSa. 

[To Qontinuiid*) 
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BEmCTBD CUTTINGS. 

Soil Baotopiolegy as a Faotop in Qpop ProdHOtion, 

By Karl F. Kellerman, Physiologist in Charge of Soil-Baderiolegy 
atid Plant Nutrition luvestigations. 

Importance of Soil Bacteriology. 

This day and generation aje in the grasp of the invisible; things 
infiiiitesiinal, the things minute. The physician and the engineer have 
learned that they can battle with the complex conditions of to-day onjy by 
understanding a wealth of microscopic detail that formerly would have been 
considered ridiculous. These two professions have now joined with biology 
in recognising the microscope as a necessity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the most important profession in the world, that of farming, should 
awaken to the desire of comprehending and controlling the tremendous 
although imperceptible forces which may enrich or ruin fields and crops. 

It no longer thrills an audience to say that soil is a living thing; it is 
either a trite remark, a common place relegated to the shelves as uninterest¬ 
ing, or it is a statement quoted impressively to explain everything in soil 
fertility. Both attitudes are unfair to this new science. Real progress is 
slow, and there are good reasons for asking the fanner to maintain a deep 
interest in the unseen popnlatipn of the fields and to beware of dogmatic 
explanations unsupported by properly marshalled facts. The average mind 
is mote than willing to believe a fairy talc, but unquestioning belief in hasty 
conclusions is more injurious to futuie progress than temporary lack o£ 
interest or appreciation. 

Most readers of modern agricultural literature are familiar with the 
generalization that but for the various agents of decay the world would, ia 
a very short time, become uninhabitable. It is through fhe constant disinte* 
gratiou and decay of dead plants and animalb that fertile soils ’are regene* 
rated and that the proces?cs of growth of plants and animals c.an continue.' 
Only during the last half century has the science of bacteriology shown how 
remarkable is this transmutation of the dead plants and animals back to 
soil. Bacteria themselves are plants. They form the simplest group of the 
fungi, or plants that are lacking in chlorophyll. They are exceedingly 
minute; the majority are not more than one one-hundred-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter, and it is believed that some bacteria exist which are too 
small to be seen even with the aid of the most powerful microscope. In 
spite of their small size, however, they are concerned with every^ phase of 
our daily life and by their incredible numbers and ceaseless activity over¬ 
come their apparent insignificance. Bacteria cause diseases, make milk 
sour, and in many ways are most troublesome. In spite of the evil that some 
speciea of this group of plants cause, however, other species, and even some 
of the trouMesome species, under different conditions, are beneficial. 

Classes of Soil HAcrERiA. 

, The bacteria of the soil are chiefly of the beneficial types. They occur 
in almost infinite numbers^ a fertile soil halving from 15,000,000 to 
300,000,000 to the ounce. Their functions and value are variable, both 
because the kinds of bacteria differ in soils and because any given species 
may vary physiologically within certain limits according to environmental 
condftions. The moisture^ the temperature, the degree of pulverisation, the 
rock formation, or (he geological history of the soil, the aeration, the drainage 
etc., are ail' factors wh!lcli'«pitfrtly determine the actioh of soil bacteria; 
«tud perhaps more important than any of these limiting conditions U 
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the effect of one kind of organism upon those with which it is closely 
associated, or more broadly speaking, the effect of the associative or com- 
petitive action of the various groups of micro-organisms which act and react 
upon each other. 

In outlining briefly the relation of soil bacteriology to crop production 
it is simpler to consider the subject from the standpoint of the bacteriologist 
and refer to groups of organisms more or less well-known that perform 
different functions in maintaing the fertility of farm soils. These groups 
taken in their entirety include practically all of the known types of decom¬ 
position and synthesis which take place in the soil. They include organisms- 
which produce hydrogen-sulphid gas, indol, mercaptan, and other substances- 
of this character whose importance in agriculture has yet to be demonstrated 
and need not be considered at this time. The chief groups and the order 
in which they will be discussed are the carbohydrate fermenters, which 
change starch, sugar, cellulose, etc.; the ammoniflers, which decompose 
nitrogenous compounds and form ammonia; the nitriflers, which oxidize 
ammonia to nitrite and nitrite to nitrate; the denitriflers, which reduce 
nitrate to nitrite and sometimes to ilree nitrogen gas; and the nitrogen fixers, 
which “ fix ” or combine the free nitrogen gas of the air with other substances 
to form proteids. 

Carbohyorate-Fermknting Bacteria. 

The group of organisms fermenting carbohydrates, such as sugar,, 
starch, and especially cellulose, which is the substance forming the firm or 
fibrous portions of plants, has many representatives, but their functions and 
their relationa to crop plants are in most cases not well understood. It is 
known, of course, that many species of bacteria will ferment the different 
sugars, forming some organic acid and frequently carbon dioxid and hydro¬ 
gen or carbon dioxid and methane. It is highly probable that the constant 
production of these gases, in minute quantities it is true in the chemically 
powerful condition of the nascent or freshly liberated gas exerts a much 
greater influence in soil weathering and the solution of plant food from small* 
particles of minerals than any of the much-discussed agencies of the plant 
roots themselves. Both the carbon dioxid and the organic acids produced 
by these organisms are presumed to be of importance in controlling the 
iivailability of phosphates. No satisfactory methods of controlling this 
action have been developed, however, and no accurate estimate of this- 
function has been possible. 

The most resistan't cairbohydrate found in the soil and the type of carbo¬ 
hydrate which is most important because pf the enormous quantities added 
to soils annually is plant fibre or celhilose. This is a 9ubstan':e so resistant 
to even moderately strong acids and alkalis that it appears at first glance 
almost indestructible. Obviously, however, active agents for cellulose des¬ 
truction must be constantly operating; the decay of wheat stubble, of 
cornstalks, and of green manure turned under, as well as the rapid rotting of 
dead trees, are perhaps the best illustrations of this. It should be noted 
that;humu8 has long been recognised as an essential constituent of a fertile 
soil, and more recently it has become apparent that many of the processes 
constantly going on Jn the soil which result in the formation of avail^le 
plant food are controlled in a large measure by the quantity and quality of 
the Hirmus compounds. In the formation of these compounds the cellulose, 
which is decomposed in the sbil in ^nch large quantities, must pl^y a promi¬ 
nent role. 

Extensive studies in our laboratory during the past two yegi^ have 
shown that there are numerous .^organisms endowed with the poorer of 
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actively fermenting cellulose. The cellulose is made soluble and becomes 
-available as carbohydrate food for other organisms, especially the*'nitrogen 
fixers, which will be referred to later. There is another phase of celllulose 
destruction which appears to be of great economic importance frb’tii’ the 
sml-fertility standpoint; and that is ^ the action of filamentous fungi. 
Several investigators from time to time foufid one or more* species of 
molds to which they have attributed the power to dissolve cellulose, but no 
systematic attempt has been made to determine the extent of this phase of 
cellulose 4pstruction. . It appears, however, that cellulose destruction by 
molds is as important, if not more important, than its destruction by 
bacteria. There, are at least 75 species of cellulose-destroying molds re¬ 
presenting a large number of genera, including such common forms, as 
Aspergillus^ Fasarinm^ and PeniciHiutn, which is the green mold so often 
seen on fruit and moist hay. The enormous quantity of cellulose available 
in the soil and the tremendous energy .that can be developed by bacteria: in 
breaking up the cellulose into simpler ferments make it seem at least possible 
that the maintenance of a high degree of fertility depends more upon the 
presence in the soil of the proper flora fof, decomposing the cellulose than 
upon the existence of any group. It should be remembered that this accu¬ 
mulation of carbohydrate food the source of energy for so many soil pro¬ 
cesses, is due to the fact that chlorophyll, the green colouring matter of the 
leaves of plants, in some manner as yet unexplained, enables the plants to 
absorb the carbon dioxid of the atmosphere and to utilize the energy of 
the sunlight to transform this carbon dioxid and the water of the plant sap 
into carbohydrates. The synthesis of carbohydrates is logically the,, most 
fundamental question of plant physiology, for this great quantity of potential 
energy is chiefly responsible for thq continuance of plant and animal life. 

. Ammonia Fouming Bacteria. 

There are many species of bacteria very widely distributed, in nature 
which break down proteid compounds, forming ammonia together with other 
decomposition products. These ammonifiers, indeed, comprise what is 
numerically, perhaps the largest, group of soil organisms. It was formerly 
supposed that crop plants were unable to assimilate nitrogen in (he forin ' of 
ammonia. The production of ammopia by bacteria was, therefore, 
regarded as merely a preliminary step in the preparation of snitablg 
plant food.- More recent investigations show clearly that many crop 
plants, especially cereals, are able to assimilate ammonia nitrdgcn. 
The ammonifiers, therefore, do prepare a suitable food for crop plants, 
and because of the rapidity of their action and because of the enor¬ 
mous number of them that are found in all soils w^ shall probably have 
,to consider this the most important group of bacteria. The fact thuitrthey 
are widely distributed, however, makes them somewhat less interpsting 
from the standpoint of controlling fertility, since it is doubtful whether, con¬ 
ditions obtain in any agricultural region, where these bacteria are not present 
in sufficient Numbers to transform rapidly into ammonia w>hateYer pi:%>.teid 
nitrogen may be turned into the soil, provided conditions for bacterial 
growth are favourable. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Subtilis group, a sub-division of the group of ammonifiers cotppirising four or 
five distinct species, occurs probably in every cultivated country. It.has 
been found in every country where any attempt has been made to isolate 
these species. The products formed by the various, , species of bacteria.in 
the ammonifying group, in addition to the ammonia form<3d from the pro¬ 
teid nitrogen, ar<e not ivell-known., It is, therefore, a possibility .that some of 
these bacteria may prodace Substances injurious to the growth of crop 
plants. The so-called soil toxins, which may or may not be important 
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factors in limiting the development or Continued cultivation of certain crops, 
may be produced by these bacteria; there is as yet, however, no satisfactory 
•evidence that such is the case. ' ^ 

NiTRiFYiNd Bacteria. 

The nitrifying bacteria are in reality two groups of organisms. The first 
group when supplied with mineral planf food and with ammonia nitrogen tra.us> 
forms the ammonia into nitrite. This group, which formerly was considered 
to consist of a few very highly specialised organisms, is now known to num¬ 
ber many species, most of which, however, have the power of making the 
transformation of ammonia to nitrite only to a moderate degree. The large 
number of organisms having this power makes it seem probable that usually 
they may be more important than thfe few species that are more active and 
also are more seldom found. The second group of nitrifying bacteria is 
able to further oxidize the nitrogen in the form of nitrites to nitrate nitrogen. 
Nitrate nitrogen is the form of nitrogen usually considered to be of the 
highest value as plant food, while nitrite nitrogen, except in very minute 
•quantities, is an actual poison to crops. This specialized group of bacteria, 
therefore, which is able to feed on nitrate nitrogen and as fast as it is pro- 
•duced transform it into desirable food, is of extreme importance in all culti¬ 
vated soils. Like the ammonifying bacteria, however, the bacteria of this 
group also are widely distributed and usually are present in sufficient num¬ 
bers to perform their proper functions. They develop best in soils that are 
kept in good tilth, and usually grow very sparingly, if at all, in water-logged 
acid soils, and but sparingly in the fine-grained clays and gumbos that are 
almost impervious to the air. 

Denitrifying Bacteria. 

The denitrifying bacteria, many of which are also ammonifying bac- 
ieria, are those which have the power almost diametrically opposed to that 
of the two groups just described. These organisms transform nitrate into 
nitrite, perhaps also into ammonia, and certainly many of them are capable 
of breaking up the molecule entirely and giving off free nitrogen gas. This 
^roup of organisms if functioning in this manner constantly would soon 
destroy the most fertile land, but although these organisms are found 
generally, they are not usually very plentiful and they do not become active 
denitrifiers unless afforded certain definite conditions for growth. The re- 
<iuirements of different species of the denitrifying group vary considerably; 
most of theni will transform nitrate nitrogen into nitrite if organic material, 
such beef broth or plant extracts, or even manure, be supplied them lo- 
,gether with nitrate nitrogen. This fact illustrates the danger of applying 
nitrate fertilizers and inanuie simultaneously to a crop. Especially if the 
soil is moist or water-logged at the time there ensues a rapid development of 
nitrites with consequent injury to the crop. If nitrates and manure are to 
be applied to a given field, the manure should be applied weeks or, prefer¬ 
ably, months in advance, in order to allow the preliminary decomposition of 
the prbteld compounds in the manure to proceed to a point where they will 
no longer be food for denitrifying bacteria. 

Nitrogen-Fixing Bacteria. 

The nitrogen-fixing bacteria are those which have the power of com- 
'bining the atmospheric nitrogen with their other food materials ind forming 
proteid nitrogen. Thdr activity can be enhanced by the imprpvement of 
the soil tilth, and sometimes al^ b^ the addition of carbohydrates, subh as 
sugar and molasses. It is probable,' however, that cellulose which has been 
<lecomposed to some soluble form is as good a food as any of the sugars^ pro- 
4uc€d cbmmerbially. Sirice the development of these free-living^ nit^ogisn- 
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fixing bacteria is presumed to be largely responsible for the continued fertility^ 
of agricultural land and since it is probable that these bacteria are the chief 
cause of the undiiniuished fertility of the lands of the intermountain district 
in the northwest, where continuous grain cropping has produced no appa* 
rent diminution in soil nitrogen, both the importance of this group of bacteria 
and the probable correlation of the development of nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
with cellulose-dissolving bacteria are obvious. 

Nodule-Forming Bacteria. 

An important sub-division of nitrogen-fixing bacteria and one which is 
perhaps better known than any other group of soil bacteria is the nodule¬ 
forming bacteria of the legumes. These bacteria when associated with the 
roots of the leguminous plants and a few non-leguminous plants form nodules 
upon the roots which are capable of. using as food large quantities of at¬ 
mospheric nitrogen. Since the study of the nitrogen, accumulating power 
of legumes bearing root nodules deals with a definite and comparatively 
simple relation of a single type of organism to a single type of plant, it has 
been possible to develop these investigations upon a pure-culture basis ; in 
other words, it has been possible to isolate the nitrogen-fixing organism from 
nodules of leguminous plants and with these cultures produce nodules upon 
other plants of the same species in different localities. Owing to the fact 
that different legumes are constantly being introduced into agricultural 
regions, the importance of being able to disseminate the nodule-forming 
bacteria is obvious. For many types of legumes this is desirable, not only 
from the standpoint of making the crop a better nitrogen-fixer and better 
soil renovator, but because for most legumes the crop is actually larger when 
properly inoculated. Pure-culture inoculation is less certain than inocula¬ 
tion by means of soil from old, well-inoculated fields, though, of course, it is 
free from the danger of introducing troublesome weed seeds or plant 
diseases. 

A casual review of the present status of soil bacteriology shows that it 
is a subject of almost bewildering complexity, but very intimately associated 
with the normal physiology of all crop plants. By learning what functions 
must be performed in the soil and by studying each grdup of organisms that 
has a measurable function, we believe that we can learn how to enhance the 
desirable activities of the living soil and to check the undesirable ones. We 
may never find another relationship so simple as that existing between the 
legume crop and the nodule bacillus or one which we can control so simply 
from a central laboratory; but surely a thorough comprehension of what 
happens in the soil will teach us how to maintain the fertility of the soil more 
surely than blind and rather purposeless experimentation. The great 
majority of plant tests of fertilizers illustrate the impossibility of satisfactory 
deductions from experiments entirely upon an empirical basis. We must 
deal in aeons and not in generations if agricultural science is to be advanced 
by the cut-and-dry method .—Bureau Plant Industry, 


New Zealand Prohibition against Crown-Gall. 

The New Zealand Government has issued a proclamation prohibiting 
the introduction into the Dominion of any fruit or plants Infected with the 
disease known as root-knot, hairy-root or crown-gall (Bacterium tume- 
laciehs). If any plant, fruit, &c., affected is introduced or shipped to New 
Zealand, it and any wrappings, &c., will be reshipped or destroyed at port of 
entry. Reshipment, however, is conditional on the approval of the Inspector^ 
and in the event of destruction, the fees for such destruction are payable by^ 
the person in charge of the consignment .—The Gardenzre^ Chronicle. 
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Contents. 

The Planting Cxport continues his interesting report of his tour in the 
Travaiicore High Range, which may unfortunately be interrupted by his 
cuforcc*d visit to inspect those Kstates in Mysore attacked by Green Hug, 
and h:s return will depend on the severity and extent of the area 
attacked. 

Tlic Scientific Depirtmcnt publishes useful suggestions to destroy pests, 
and it is specially noted that fire is the best jiieans of exterminating them. 
Mr. Nicolls has done good service in drawing attention to the damage done 
by the caterpillar and the best way of reducing it. 

This issue is largely taken up with reports of District Association Mee¬ 
tings—three of which are published. The report of the Anamalai Planters’ 
Association is continued and finished in this issue. Taken altogether, it is a 
very interesting report. 

The Wynad Planters’ Association in olTering to subscribe towards the 
cost ,of an appeal under the Madras Labour Law by a Nilgiri Planter set a 
very good example in showing that all planters’ interests are identical in this 
matter of labour, but as the subject is snb-jndlcc we refrain from commen¬ 
ting on it. 

Two short reports of the Kanan Devan Planters’ Associ ition find place 
in this week’s issue and we trust that united action between the Peermade 
Association and the Kanaii Devau Association supported by the Planting 
Member will have the desired effect of getting the Tlieiii Bridge compicled. 
The Ch/iinnan spoke very openly on the matter, 

We have received the second number’of the Ceylon Planters' Gazette 
which is mainly taken up with the Ceylon Labour Commissioucr’s first 
report. It is a very comprehensive statement. The total number of copies 
despatched to the various districts in Ceylon alone from Southern India 
through the Ceylon Commission in 1912 totals 93,925 and a large increase 
is anticipated in 1913. The Ceylon Commissioner concludes his report with 
these words “Rccruitiug within the planting area of the South Indian 
Estates is both unnecessary and indefensible and I am using the influence 
of this Commis^on to prevent it.” 
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Sol«v«tHlo Oflloer’s Pmpmrm^ 

CXVII.—Report on a Tour in Travancore Hiuii Range* 
{Continued.) 

GREEN MANURES. 

Tbc fertility of a soil largely depends on the amount of organic matter 
contained in it, and this with its accompanying Nitrogen is very likely to be 
a dominating factor in Tea. This organic matter is a medium for the 
activities of bacteria which by their life processes manufacture nutrient 
solutions which serve as food to the Tea plant. It cannot be said definitely 
what percentage of organic matter should be present in the soil to produce 
Tea, but as a rule bushes grow most vigorously in a soil which contains a 
high percentage of this material, and as the general tendency of all culti¬ 
vated soils is to lose organic mattdr this is one of the first things to try when 
the Tea begins to deteriorate. It can be easily and cheaply supplied to the 
soil by means of Green manures, and this class of fertiliser has proved most 
valuable under a great many different conditions and in a great many 
countries. 

The best kind of plant to use for a green manure is a Leguminous one 
because these particular kinds of plants are able to obtain Nitrogen from 
the air through the medium of bacteria contained in nodules on their roots, 
and this Nitrogen can be transferred to the soil by cutting and digging them 
in at the right time. 

On the subject of Green Manuring for Tea I cannot do better than 
quote from an article by Dr. Hope and Mr. Tunstall in a recent number of 
the Quarterly Journal of the ^Qientific Department of the Indian Tea 
Association (IV. 1912). These authors say:— 

** When a good crop of * jungle ’ springs up naturally after each round 
of hoeiug and is buried in by the next round, this obviously affords a valu¬ 
able means of adding organic matter to the soil. On gardens which arc 
fortunate enough to be well supplied with labour the mistake is sometimes 
made of hoeing too frecjuently, with the result that practically no jungle 
is permitted to grow. This would be very well if the land were hoed with 
the object of keeping down jungle in order that a suitable green crop 
might grow instead, but it is usually done not with this purpose in view, 
but because the opinion exists that hoeing cannot be overdone. This is a 
n)istake. Consequently on such gardens the excessive cultivation tends to 
exhaust the soil rapidly and the estate is living on its capital. 

“ One aim of green manuring is to enrich the soil in respect of Nitrogen. 
Only certain leguminous plants are capable of doing this, for they alone 
have the root nodules which harbour the species of bacteria which actually 
promote the fixation of Nitrogen. Consequently, serving as they do a double 
purpose, that of supplying organic matter ;ind nitrogen, leguminous plants 
chiefly are used as green crops. The nitrogen which a soil acquires by the 
growth of a leguminous crop is not fixed in amount and depends upon other 
things beside the actual weight and composition of the crop, for, it must be 
remembered that the total nitrogen in the crop is the suiii of that which is 
taken from the soil by the roots and of the atmospheric nitrogen which is 
fixed by the bacteria of the root nodules and the proportions of the whole 
supplied from each source is not constant. If the soil contains so large a 
supply of available nitrogen that the plant can flourish without fixation of 
atmospheric nitro|:en the root nodule bacteria becomes inoperative and the 
nodul^ arc few and small yfet the crop may be good. If, on the other hand, 
the soil is poor in nitro^U but is rich in other respects, large nodules 
dc\*eiQp;.a|)id:tbe. ultimittc additiou of atmospheric nitrogeu to the soil may 
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be considerable though the crop may* be poorer than in the above instance. 
In some cases, however, the soil may be too poor to provide other consti* 
tuents necessary to the plant, such as potash, phosphates, &c., and a poor 
crop only is obtained and no opportunity is afforded of enriching the soil to 
any extent in respect of nitroj;en/’ 

“ An excellent opportunity is here afforded for the skilful use of manures. 
Treating the soil with a manure containing potash or phosjihates and no 
nitrogen for the purpose of enriching the soil in respect of nitrogen may be 
a new idea to many, particularly to those whose only idea of manuring is to 
apply periodically the amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
which they calculate has been removed by the bushes since the previous 
application, but the manuring of green crops, and especially of such as are 
leguminous is an extremely sound method of promoting fertility of the soil.” 

The question of the proper legume to grow in any soil is one that 
must be determined la-gely by experiment. In all cases it should be 
the legume that grows mo$t luxuriantly upon soils not particularly well 
fertilised and which at the same time produces the most abundant crop of 
nodules upon its roots. These factors will depend upon climate, the chemi« 
cal nature of the soil, and the variety of soil bacteria. In selecting the 
legume all the factors within reach must be taken into consideration. Some 
species grow better in some climates than others, and certain soils seem to 
be for some reason better adapted to certain species quite independent of 
the question of the presence of the proper soil bacteria. 

Green manuring is of particular value in sandy loose soils where the 
humus is scanty. In such soils so rapid is the draining that it is sometimes 
diffieiilt to get fertilisers to remain in the soil long enough for their proper 
assimilation by the plant. The use of legumes dug in to furnish a mass of 
decaying vegetation greatly improves the texture of the soil, and will in time 
give a fair humus content. 

No value accrues from green manuring unless thorough decomposition 
occurs. For this reason it is generally best to dig in the leguminous crop 
before it has fully matured for then it has assimilated most of its nitrogen 
but has not become too bulky for proper decay in the soil. In the case of 
crops like Crotalaria it is best to cut them about the time they begin to 
throw out flower spikes. 

PRUNING AND PLUCKING. 

U would appear that if manures are applied to tea they should be 
applied either before or at the time of pruning. When applied before, the 
object is to get a good growt{i of wood on which to prune, and a big healthy 
root system to start the pruned bush. 

Manuring is expensive especially in a district like this where transport 
expenses are very heavy and so every effort must be made to get the 
utmost from the manures, applied and it must be remembered that manur¬ 
ing, pruning and plucking are all parts of the same problem. All knots 
should be removed so as to leave a clean run of sap to enable the bush to 
get the utmost value out of the plant food which h is been given to it, and 
plucking should be light after pruning. Good and careful pruning i^ a neces¬ 
sary part of the expense of manuring, but both have been proved to pay if 
properly done. 

Finally, 1 would point out that it is better to begin manuring too early 
than too late. 11 is comparatively easy to bring a field of tea back to vigour 
when it is just beginning to show signs of deterioration but very difficult to 
do so when it has really deteriorated, , 

(To he Qontinued.) 

RUDOLPH P. ANSTEAD, Planting Bxferf. 
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mm SCIUIITIFIO BEFARTIIBKT, 

Tea Peats .—Specimens of the Faggott-worm, Qlanui cramcri, have 
been sent into this office recently. -This is a brown caterpillar which cuts off 
short lengths of young twigs and fastens them together parallel to each 
other. These cases, or ‘ faggott^,* vary in length from half an inch to three 
inches In length, and from their shelter the caterpillars feed by protruding 
the head and thorax from one end. At the slightest alarm they withdraw 
into the case. In this particular instance the planter who sends the speci¬ 
mens reports that the pest began in November last and that in some places 
it has stripped every twig off big bushes while one field of 48 acres has been 
so badly attacked that no flush is got off it. It has also appeared in fields 
just ready for tipping when it does considerable damage. It is attacking the 
bark of the trees as well as the foliage and is on the Grevilleas as well as the 
^ tea. The only cure is to collect the faggott cases and burn them and thei*e 
is nothing to add to the recommendations of Watt and Mann in their book 
on The Pests and Blights of the Tea Plants which are as follows : 

“ It should be recollected that the female is a wingless creature that 
never leaves her house, so that old and dead looking oases, as well as those 
seen moving about, should be collected, since the former may contain eggs, 
Mr, Cotes very properly remarks that * the most remarkable feature about 
the caterpillars is their extraordinary vitality. Indeed, they will withstand 
an amount of rough handling which would be fatal to the iarvas of almost 
any other group of moths. The point is an important one in con ^’dering 
how best to dispose of what are brought in by coolies,’ All bags collected 
should in fact be burned in the boiler fire.” 

This is the second caterpillar pest reported recently. The outbieak of 
HeterusM in the Nilgiri-Wynaad reported in the P. C., Vol. VI, p, 680 has, 
it is hoped, been checked by steady collecting of caterpillars and cc coons. 
Mr. Nicolls writes of this pest that it is too early to say whether it has been 
totally eradicated, but he warns others that these caterpillars are capable of 
doing a considerable amount of damage, more than they are usually credited 
with, and they seriously affect the vigour of the bush. This pest has been 
identified by the Government Entomologist as Heternsia viresens^ and 
not H, cingala as originally stated. The latter speci 3 s is confined to 
Ceylon, and the Assam records really refer to H. magnifica. 

The Use of Ammonia in Rubber Tapping. A correction is necess- 
sary in the tables of measures given in these notes on page 15 of the present 
volume. Two tablespoonsful are equivalent to a fluid ounce and not one 
as stated. My correspondent on this subject has sent me some estimates 
of cost of this process based on London quotations. I refrain from quoting 
these for the present, however, as I hope to persuade him to write an article 
on this interesting subject. 

Checking of Fertiliser Guarantees.—'AUeniioti was called to this 
proposed piece of work on these notes on p, 74. A number of samples have 
been received, and planters having fertilisers, the guarantees of which they 
desire to have checked, should send samples in as soon as possible. Atten¬ 
tion should be carefully paid to labelling and the information asked for in 
the note quoted above should in all cases bp sent. 

Green Bug on Cojj^ep.—Tbere has bpen an unfortunate outbreak of 
Green Bug (Lecanium viride) on Coffee ip South Mysore. The Scientific 
Assistant for Mysore is on the spot and doing all that is possible to Stamp 
it out at once, bbt the importance of the matter necessitates a visit of ins¬ 
pection from the Planting Expert who has only just returned to head 
(luartefTs from a protracted tour in the Pulney Hills and thg High Rat>ge of 

Travanepre^-^R. P. A? 
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latwtntot PIfAMTfiRS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Anamalai Plcmterfr* Association, 

(Continued.) 

2. The Honorary Secretary's Annual Report and Accounts : 

Membership, —During the year there has been an increase both as 
regards Estates and private members. On the old basis of subscription the 
votes carried by estates has increased by 120 and private votes by 4. 

Meetings. —There ha\e been ^'‘General Meetings and 3 General Com¬ 
mittee Meetings. There was an average attendance of 11 members at the 
General Meetings. The General Committee Meetings were always fully 
attended. At the General Meetings it was very noticeable the way in which 
the younger members abstained from speaking and this is very much to be 
refrotted. We do not want to see the “ old district hacks ” brought out at 
fivery meeting—“ new blood ” should have a try as it is only by the younger 
mertibers coming forward and fearlessly expressing their views that we shall 
be able to know the true feelings of the district. 

Labour, —There has been a considerable improvement this year as 
regards the number of coolies—but as regards the quality it is worse than 
usual. 

It is a very debatable question whether the increase in wages, or, the 
famine rates existing in the low country in June and July, has brought in the 
extra coolies this year. 

Owing to the increase in wages, the cost of working ha^^ gone up. The 
average cooly now is physically incapable of doing for 6 annas the amount 
of work done 10 years ago by coolie^t for 3 annas and 3i annas—and the 
more pay he gets the less inclined he is to try and work. 
i With tea to pluck, and rubber to tap, and, happily, good prices ruling 
for. both, this increase of pay may be all right —but, had not the markets 
outside the United Kingdom come to the rescue in their active demand for 
Indian Teas many of life would have wanted the old 3i anna man cooly back 
again—for, we should have been unable to import plucking and tapping 
women alone on to our estates without finding work for their men. 

In order to try and bring about a scheme leading towards the combina¬ 
tion of labour in the different districts you consented to raise your subscrip¬ 
tion to the parent Association on the condition that it should bring forward 
such a scheme in the near future. From reports in the i*lanters' Chronicle 
it would appear that the Committee appointed to draw up the scheme have 
had many difficulties to contend with, and it seems doubtful whether they 
will ever be able to arrive at a scheme that Nvould be adopted by everybody. 
You were strongly in favour of the Registration Scheme put forward and 
said it w.as excellent as far as it went, but thought that il might go much 
further. It was, however, somethinf* attempted which is what you want 
to ^ee done. 

Police The thanks pf^he Association are due to the District 

Superintendent of Police- for placing Police patrols during the coffee crop 
season and to Mr. S. Vaidyanathatt, Sub-Inspector of Police—Kotoor for 
his ^supervision and checking of the cartmen’s passes. 

Road and Communications,^Tho branch road and bridle-^pa^bs of 
the district have now been given over by the P. W. D. to those members 
directly intese^ted in their up-keep. The thanks of the Association dpe 
. to Colonttl.EiUis^ R, Em P.W.D, for helping us. 
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UospiM and Medical.--A site for the proposed hospital has been 
felled between Valparai and Monica, but the burning off the same has been 
delayed owing to ihc likely risk of danger to the neighbouring property if 
burnt off now during the dry months. This delay in having the hospital 
erected is greatly to be deplored. Much suft’ering has been caused in the 
district that could easily have been avoided had we had an efficient hospital 
staff. 

//as^ftriZ.-In the accounts you will see that Rs.2,400 has been poh 
lected OP account of the Hospital Fund, and is standing at the credit of 
that account in the Bank. 

Some of you have paid your subscriptions under protest; because Govern¬ 
ment have not carried out their part of the contract, I have carried out 
your instructions regarding payments to Government and the recent corres¬ 
pondence 1 have had on the matter 1 propose laying before you. 

I am glad to say that the newly appointed Assistant Surgeon, K. Ibra¬ 
him Khan, appears to be quite a capable man and has been carrying out his 
work to the satisfaction of members ; it was quite a relief to me to get rid of 
the complaints and correspondence I had in connection with his pre¬ 
decessor. 

Transport ,—Owing to the growth of the district and the difficulties we 
experienced in last September and October in obtaining the requisite transport 
for our grain and supplies caused bv the enormous trade that is now being 
carried on each year in ground-nnU between the foot of the Gh4t and Coim- 
bktore, this Association considered that the time had now come when we 
should make an attempt to try and get a transpoit service of our own, and it 
was unanimously agreed that we might have a possible remedy for the 
present mo^e of transport if we could have an aerial ropeuay into the 
district. Messrs. Barber and Pasooe have been interesting themselves on 
oUr behalf in this matter and are now having a rough estimate of the cost 
prepared by Messrs. Walker Sons & Co., of Colombo. 

I would call your attention to the vital importance of giving the question 
vour most careful consideration. It would only rgiuire a strike amongst the 
handymen, a bridge to be carried away by rain oir the ghdt, or, a violent 
attack of cattle disease in the low country, and we should be left without 
any means of getting up supplies. 

The roads are qiiite unsuitable for motor-lorry transport. 

Postal Affairs .—The Postmaster-General, Madras, has been addressed 
by me on several occasions as to the urgent necessity of the district being 
given a proper Post Office and although I have had no reply regarding the 
building of a suitable office—the following communication from the Sub- 
Postmaster, at Valparai, dated 20-I-lJ may lead us to hope for the same in 
the immediate future as it would be ridiculous to expect the postal depart¬ 
ment to make a combined Post and Telegraph Office out of the Present 
building: I am directed by the Inspector of Post Offices, Coimbatore 

Circle, to place before you the following, which, I hope, you will move the 
matter in your meeting. The Valparai Branch Office has been converted 
into a Sub-Office from the 1st instant 191 i. Now the Department intend to 
make it as a combined office with Telegraph attached. The Department wish 
to know whether the Assdeiation or individual members will be gpod enoqgh 
to guarantee the revenue. Hope you \cill give the matter your immediate 
attention.' 

You will remember that the Association was asked to what extent the 
district would be prepared to guarantee a combined Post and Telegraph 
Office and what assessment per cnltivated acre would be necessary to cover 
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the proposed figure. You instructed me to write and say that a great deal 
more information regarding figures was required before anything codid be 
decided apd since then 1 have had no further information on the subject. 

S» I, P, Benevolent Fund* —I should like to see everybody supporting 
this Fund. There are only 5 members now who do not subscribe and I am 
certain that they have not realised the vast amount of good that this Fu nd 
might do in helping some “ lame dog,” or, his dependents. “ over a stile,” or 
they would have, ere this, weighed in with their subscriptions. 

Proposed Club. —This is not an Association matter—but it indirectly 
affects the Association. The matter came up after our last Committee 
meeting on 7—12—12. Since 1 have had the honour of being your Honorary 
Secretary I have felt very reluctant to write to any of you and ask you to 
have a meeting at your bungalows. It was all right in the days when there 
were only a few planters in the district but now we have 21 resident members 
—and more are coming—and a time has now arrived when we should have 
some public place where we can hold our meetings where men can foregather 
on holidays and have some amusement. 

At present we see little of one atiolher except at the invitation of a few, 
who, for the occasion, run their bungalows on the lines of a club and many 
of us realise that this is not fair—that it is imposing on the hospitality of 
these people, and that it is not, as it should be. for the good will of the 
district. 

In our own interests, therefore, we should start a District Club soon if 
only on a small scale to begin with. 

Accounts* —The Accounts are now before you and if found correct I 
would ask you to pass them and to kindly accept my resignation. 

In conclusion I wfeh to thank onrChairman for the willing assistance 
he has always given me—and also the rest of the members of the Associa¬ 
tion for the very great cousidcration they have shown me during the past 
year. 

(Sd.) J. HATTON KOBINSON, 

Honorary Secretary, AJ\A, 

The Accounts were passed—and it was proposed by Mr. Congreve and 
seconded by Mr. dcSalis, and carried unauimoasly;—” That both the 
Chairman’s address and the Honorat'y Secretary’s Report be printed with 
the proceedings of the Meeting.” 

As regards the matter of “ Access to New Estates ” commented on in 
the Chairman’s address—it was proposed by Mr. Robinson and seconded by 
Mr. Congreve and carried unanimously :—” That a Sub-Committee be form¬ 
ed consisting of Messrs. Duncan, Sinicock, and Marsh...to draw up a resolu¬ 
tion regarding the right of way into the new blocks of land recently granted 
by Government, and that the resolution be submitted to Government.” 

Electric Power and Ropeway* —The majority of the Meeting was not 
in favour of a combined Electrical Bobeme and Aerial Ropeway for tho 
district, ' . 

As regards the Aerial Ropeway—the Meeting vie\vcd the same with 
favour and awaited Messrs. Walker, Sons & Co’s supplementary Eatipiatc, 
The Honorary Secretary was requested to forward the views of the M^^ting 
to Me^rs. Walker, Sons Sc Co* and to urge the forwarding of the scheme as 
„ ipQon as possible. 
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4. Hosftital S^te tfnd Future Township* —Mr. Marsh imfortiieii the 
Meeting that he had heard unofficially th^t Government had intlibtioiis of 
building at a very early date not only a hosipital but also a Post Office and a 
Travellers* Bungalow and contended that the present site, selected by the 
Collector of Coimbatore, between the Valparai and Monica Bungalows—on 
the tnain road, was unsuitable for the township, as the land available there 
was insufficient, and contended that the pfdposed buildings shohld be erected 
on the land known as the “ old Hospital Site *’—situated near by the 
Paralai-Casllecroft Koad,—between the Puthutotam and C'astlecroft 
Bungalows,— aiKi that if these other buitfttngs were to be erected along with 
a Hospital that this would do away with'the present objection to the 
Hospital being there—namely, ‘ isohtioff.^^ 

Mr. Marden said he was agreeable to the old Hospital site being 
selected—provided that Government would erect simultaneously with the 
Hospital other Public Buildings and the Hon*ble Mr. E. F. Barber had a 
proxy to the same effect. Mr. Robinson said that if this subject was again 
going to be opened that in the interests of the south and south-westerly 
estates of the district he would like to see the future township site selected 
as far into the district as possible. He said that the district which had only 
one inlet or outlet commenced about the 20th mile and that* the Kaliana- 
pandal Estate lower Bungalow was at the 36th mile or 16 miles from the 
head of the district the bungalow at present furthest cast was Perria 
Kurramallai—about 3 miles from the head of the district. 

To send to Valparai for the post now his assistant bad to send 12 miles 
whereas the man on Perria Kurramalai had only to send about 7 miles and 
that if the “ old hospital site *’ were selected it would be even further from 
his end of the district. He recognised the fact that his estate could not 
possibly be a favoured one being at one end of the district but contended 
that .when the “ old hospital site ’* which within 4 miles of the entrance to 
the district was chosen it was selected by the Managers of the 5 properties 
then opened in the district—and all of whose bungalows were within 4 miles 
of the chosen site —one bungalow being within a mile of it, and that this was 
quite central for these men but that other men had come into the district 
since then and should now get some consideration if the matter was again 
to bo opened up. If a permanent township site was decided upon close to 
the entrance of the district^ it meant that the estates situated well into 
the district would always have trouble with their labour and transport, and, 
he thought that this point had not been given enough consideration. The 
Estates furthest from the township, on the outlet side of the district, would 
always have the advantage in transport and labour—for everything coming 
up to the town must pass through most of the Estates at the head of the 
district, and Wry close to the remainder. He considered that a hnc central 
position might even now be got close to the main road, near the 27th mile 
stone, which was approximately half way between the most eastern and 
western estates iti the district. IMr. Simcock was against the idea of con« 
structing any buildings on the “old hospital site.*’ He contended.,that the 
site for the hostiital and 'township had bWn selected by the Collector and 
that the Association ought to agree to that site,.and not opep the discussion 
again. ^ 

Mr. Duncan said be saw the disadvantr.ge the western estates would be 
at if either the “ old hospital site,** or the site chosen by the Collector were 
selected—tbifi latter site being cl^e to,his own estate suited him personally 
but that fie would like to see a site agreed u^n that would suit everybody. 
As no definite aite could be unaniinpusly decided up(» the following rq^olu* 
tiun, proposed by Mr. Congreve and seconded by Mr, deSalis was put to tho 
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Meding and carriedThat the \f«eting is agreeable to have a temporary 
hospital built ou Jthe aite selected by the Collector but that if other buildings 
are to be buUt liK the district that the Planters be consulted as to the sites 
for the same,” 

5. Coply Shelters on the GluU^ Road. —In reply to the Collector's 
letter No. 28/D. H.;of 1913, dated 10—1—13 the Meeting were of opinion 
that the estimate for cooly shelters was excessive, but that members would 
be willing to pontribute toward the cpst of the shelters if they were construct 
ed at a reasonable figure but considered that Government should construct 
these very necessary shelters theuiaelvcs. 

6. Medical Affairs .—The reply to the Honorary Secretary’s letter of 
February lOth, 1913 to the D. M. O. was awaited. 

7. Special Maf^istratc for District. —A reply to the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary’s letter of 10-2-13 to the Collector of Coimbatore was awaite<I. 

8. Brahe Lot*s on Randies. —The Meeting agreed to the Acting Dis¬ 
trict Forest Officer’s suggestion to have printed forms in the vernacular, 
that tbesc should be handed to the handymen, anci that afterwards it was 
entirely a matter for the Forest Department to deal with. The forms in the 
vernacular .should be as follows :— 

Permit the removal of.Brake poles on.carts 

from the.Estate issued to.. 

Note. —This permit does not cover the removal of any poles in excess 
of 6 feet in length, and b inches in diameter, or the removal of any of the 
following species namely:—Jack, White Cedar, Red Cedar, or Poonspar. 

Date. Signature. 

9. Labour Questions. —The following rules were iinaniinously agreed 
to^ . 

1. Me. Fellers. —That an agreement be not entered into with h'ellers 
more than for the following season : — 

2. Re. Maistries.^Th'xt no Manager shall within his knowledge, after 
having made very full inquiries employ or advance labour inaistries from 
neighbouring estates within the .^namalai District without their producing a 
discharge note. 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to get all the District Rules 
printed and sent to inembers, 

10. Scientific Department. —In reply to the U. P. A. S. I. Circular 
No. 2,13: The Meeting agreed to continue the Association’s original subs¬ 
cription to this fund, i.c. Rs.bO a year—but as regards the .Association's 
present subscription the members were unable to say anything until the 
next Annual General Meeting of the V. P. A. S. I. 

11. Office-Bearers *.— 

The following were elected Office-Bearers for the year: 

Chairman ... Mr. G. L. Duncan. 

Vice-Chairman ... Mr. B. A. Marden. 

Honorary Secretary ... Mr. J. Hatton Robinson. 

After the election of the above proceedings terminated. 

(Signed) Geo. L. DUNC.AN. 

Chairman. 

( „ ) J. HATTON ROBINSON, 

Honorary Secretary^ 
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Wynaad FlMtori’ AtMolaiibn.. 

Proceedings of a General Meeting held ap^Mcppadi. Clttb, 
on "March i2ih^ 1913. 

pRKSfiNTi—Messrs/ Brig((s, Darkin. M.iclcod. Milton, Nicolls,^ 

G. R. C. Parker, J, C. Pmker, I’owell, and C. L. Abbott^ 
(Honorary Secretary). . / 

1829. 2'hc Proceedings of last Meeting were confirmed. 

1830. New Menihcn-^Mr. G. R. Hriggs was elected. 

1831. Shipment of Tea during Monsoon. —Read le tter from the Hono-^ 
rary Secretary to Coast Firms, and replies from Messrs. Parry & Co., acktiow* 
ledging receipt, and from Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield (Calicut) aayii^ 
they had Shipped 1,221 cases by Clan Frazer in August last and had received 
no complaints of the condition of the tea. Proposed by Mr. J. C. Parketr 
seconded by Mr. Darkin and carried.—‘‘That as we understand there have 
been recoveries made on account of insurance in rcg.'ird lo the Clan Frazw 
shipments, the Honorary Secretary be asked to circularize inen»bers and 
find out if this is correct.” 

1832. Delays of Parcel PosL—-Kead letter from tlie Honorary Secre¬ 
tary to t-he Superiiiteudenl of Post Qfificcs, West Coast Hivision, and his 
repl/saying that instructions have been given to the Calicut Postmasterto 
improve matters in certain particulars, but that the delaxs are only oc^* 
sional. As the general opinion of the Meeting is that the delays are habi¬ 
tual, and there is no sign of improvement the Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to address the Postmaster-General with a copv of the correspond¬ 
ence. Members are asked to report specific instances to the Honorary 
Secretary. One example i 3 that of a registered parcel despatched from 
Calcutta on February 21st by MQ^srs. Hall and Anderson (No. 4001) 
was not delivered in Meppadi till March 8th. The time occupied by a letter 

. in transit is only 4 days. Another instance is that of a registered parcel 
despatched from Calicut (No. 402) on March 29th. and not received in 
Meppadi till April 1st, 

1833. Roads Coorg Korlihodani. —Read Memoninduni from District 
Board Engineer, Recorded. 

1834. Poodnppaddy Hoic/.“~Ks.50 was voted for repairs to be sent ta 
Mr. Chengaren. 

1835. Scientific Department V. P. A. S. f.—^Read U. P. A. S. L 
‘ Circular forwarding copy of a letter from Madi’as Government, Local and 
■ Municipal Department, regarding the contribution to the Scientific Depart¬ 
ment. Proposed from Chair and carried; “ That this Meeting is of opinion 
that as long as the ‘ Scientific Ofiiccr Fund ’ remains a department of the 
U, P. A, S. I. this Association is prepared to pay 2 annas an acre to the 
C. P. A. S. I. on its subscribing area, 

1836. TraAttention was called to Mr. Anst^d’s letter and 
his article in the Planters* Chronicle. Members who wish to sell tea 
refuse for manure are requested to communicate with Mr* Anstead, men¬ 
tioning the quantity they can probably supply, 

1837. Madras Planters* Labour Law-Non execution of War* 
ranis. Read letter from De|>Ut)( Inspector*General of Police suggesting that 
a registty of marks shbuld' be kept in the case of ail Maistries advanced*- 
Members are recpiested to attend to this suggestion. 
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1838. High Court letter fi^oni Mr. Ntcolls forwardiog 

High Court Judgment (by Mr. Justice Sadasiva Iyer) upholding the refusal 
of the Shcristadar Magistrate of GudaUur to further imprison Pongay Mais- 
try who had been twice sentenced for reft^saL to fulfil his contract under 
Section 3$ of the Mhdras Planters’ Labour Law. Read also letter from 
Mr, liownass giving reasons for believing that this judgment is not likely to- 
be upheld on appeal. 

Meeting, agreed with the ^view expressed by Mr. Bo>vnass» and 
hoped- th^jt .the iudgipent would be appealed against. The Association 
ottered tq subscribe, Rs.. 50 towards costs of the appeal to sliow that it 
cou'^iders its interests in this matter identical with those of the Nilgiri 
Planter who proseepted Popgay Majstry. 

T840. Machinery* for Tea and Coffee iisfnfrs.--Read U. P. A. S. L 
Circular, The Meeting was of opinion that the Customs duty on this 
ought to be abolished. 

1S41. Sale of Pepper Crops —Mr. Nicolls ‘iirgg'estcd that in future 
members of this .‘\ssocialion intending to sell their standing pepper crops 
should intimate the fact to the Honorary Secretarv. so that the Pioprietors 
of adjoining estates may have the opportunity of purchasing the same apd 
.^o safeguard themselves against theft and restrict the number of receivers. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) J. S. NICOLLS, 

Chairman, 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, ' 

Hony. Seen tary. 


Kanan Devan Flanters* Association. 

Proceedings of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the /\. D, P. A» 
held in the High Range Club, Mannar^ on Saturday, the Mh 
March, 1913, at 3 p,tn, 

Pki ssnt. —Messrs. C. Fraser, (Chairmanh S. H. Panlct, \V. O. Milne, 
D. Mackintosh, G, K. Strachan. Dr. James S, Nicolson, H. L. 
Pinches, W. L. Ranking, j. Hawkins, J. C. Swavne, G. E, 
Bewley. J. B. Ingram, \V. J. Disson, C. Kowson. A. Blair Hill, 
\V. A. Lee, A. G. Mnrrav, J. M. Bridgman, and K. A. Hughes, 
tHonorary Secretary.) Visitors : Messrs. A. H.Mcad,C. E. L. 
Ward, R. D, Anstead, 

The notice calling the Meeting having been r''ad. it was proposed from 
the Chair; “That the Minutes of the last Extraordinary Geneial Meeting 
having been printed and circulated, be taken as read and confirmed.” This 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Fraser then said 

(Jendenien,-^Before proceeding further with the business of the Meet¬ 
ing I must ask you to pass a hearty vote of svmpathv and condolence^ with 
Mrs. Imray in her ^recent sad bereavement. In Mr. Imray, the Association 
lo»e&one of its Oldest a Ad keenest members and I am sure wc all feel that 
we have lost a very goo4 friend and'brothei planter. 

This Was agreed to unanimously, all membci s standing. 
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The following Agenda was (aid on the table:— 

(1) . Theni Bridge. 

(2) . Rumbam Valley Railway. 

(3) . Retention of Plantitig Expert’s Services by C. P. A. S. L 

t4)« Mr.. Anstead’s Lecture. 

The Chairman then said item 1 and 1 might be taken together. The 
question of the Kumbum Valley Light Railway and the Theni Bridge had 
b^en a pressing one for some years past. He was sure all r^retted that in 
spite of their efforts and repeated representations to Government and the 
S, I. R. authorities there had been little or no mcidt. said 

about the work so far done on the Theni Bridge the better. It was at pre¬ 
sent a standing disgrace to all concerned. He hoped all would agree that 
time had come for further steps to be taken to have the matter brought to 
dte notice of the Government of Madras and he, therefore, begged to propose 
the — 

“ That Pecmiade Printers’ Association be asked to join us in a Deputa¬ 
tion to the Governor of Madras to bring to his notice the urgent necessity for 
bridging the Theni River and for a Light Feeder Railway from the S. I. R. 
to Kumvanooth, via Bodinayaknur.” This was carried unanimously, 

It was proposed by Mr, Pinches and seconded by Mr. Lee : “ That the 
K. D. P. A. Deputies be the Chairman and the Honorary Secretary.” This 
was carrieef unanimously. 

The Honorary Secretary was asked to write to the Peermade Planters’ 
Association and ascertain their views. In the event of their agreeing to join 
us, he was asked to write and ask the District Magistrate, Periyakulam, to 
join the Deputation, if possible, and to the Planting Member, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Barber, asking him to arrange to introduce the Deputation to His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor. He was also asked to write to the Agent of the S. 1. R. 
for definite information as to their intentions with regard to the railway, 
especially in view of the survey which is at present being carried out by 
them. 

The question of retention of the Planting Expert’s services by the U. P. 
A, S. 1. was then brought up. After some discussion, it was proposed by 
Mr. Murray and seconded by Mr. Bewley:— 

“ That this Association approves of the retention of the Planting Expert’s 
services for a further period of 5 years on the present basis.” This was 
■carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then introduced Mr. Anstead to the Meeting and said he 
felt sure that they were all very pleased to see him and felt that they all 
would be extremely interested in what he had to say to them. He proposed 
Mr. Anstead should speak to them and afterwards any niembef whb had 
questions to ask, might' do so. Mr. Anstead theii delivered an address deal¬ 
ing with several points of local interest. After some discussion, the Chair; 
man proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Anstead for his interesting 
remarks and said that all would look forward to hearing J^lr. Anstead again 
after he has seen more of the district. This wss carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) ERNEST A. HUGHES, 

Hony» Secy., K. D. P. A. 
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Kanaii Deiran Planters’ Assoolatibn. 

Proceedings of an Informal General Meeting of the K,D.P,A, held in the 
High Range Uluh, Munnar, on Saturday, 22nd March, 1913, at 3 p,m. 
PRESENT.—Messrs. C. Fraser, (Chairman), H. L. Pinches, A. J. Wright, 
W. J. Dixson, A. E. Murra>, J. S. Hawkins, G. E. Bewley, S. H. 
Paulet, WilJiam Mackenzie, A. Blair Hill, F. R, Westbrook, 
G. W. Cole, W. Fraser, J, H. Jeffrey, W, O. Milne, and E. A. 
Hughes, (Honorary Secretary.) Visitors: Messrs.C. E. L. 
Ward, Rev. J. H. Osnliaton, G. H. Strachan, J. H. Bewley, 
D.V. Crowe, L. H. Ley, H. V. Wright, G. A. Holden, and 
N. S. Varada Char>% B.l. 

The Chairman on rising said he had pleasure to introduce to the mem¬ 
bers Mr. N. S. Varada Chary, b.a , the District Superfutendent of Post 
Offices, who had kindly come up in connection with the proposed improved 
Postal Service. He would later on explain to the members his scheme for 
their information and approval. 

They had the pleasure at their last meeting of hearing Mr. Anstead, who, 
although he had Only been in the district for a short time, gave us a most 
interesting address. Mr. Anstead has now a more extended knowledge of 
the whole district and its varying condition and he was certain what he had 
to say to them that afternoon would be of the utmost interest to them all. 
He called upon Mr. Anstead to address them. 

Mr. Anstead informed the meeting that he would first go into the various 
subjects that had struck him during his tour through the district. He hoped, 
when he had finished, any one who wished for any further information would 
ask him, when he would be only too pleased to explain matters and help as 
far as he possibly could. Mr. Anstead then delivered an address dealing 
very fully with several interesting questions of local interest and a good deal 
of discussion followed. 

A very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Anstead for his address and the 
trouble he had taken was then carried unanimously. 

Mr. Anstead then thanked the Association for their kindness and hospi¬ 
tality individually and as a body during his tour. 

Mr. N. S. Varda Chary then addressed the meeting and explained very 
fully his scheme for bringing the mails into the district by the Ropeway and 
Tramway, instead of by Runners as at present, which gave the members the 
advantage of a day’s earlier delivery of the mails. He pointed out that as 
the Ropeway did not run on Sundays it would be impossible to have the 
parcels carried oi that day. He, therefore, asked the members of the Asso¬ 
ciation if they had any objection^ to the Parcel Mail being detained at Bodi- 
nayakanur on Sunday and despatched the next day. After some discussion, 
the following Resolution was put from tfie Chair and agreed to unanimously. 

“ That this Association unanimously approves of the propo.sal that 
parcels should be kept on Sunda^^s.at Bodinayakanur Post Office and 
delivered the next day.” 

Mr, Varda Chary then went on to explain a proposal for improving and 
expediting the present delivery of parcels from the local Post Offices and 
'this also met with the unanimous approval of the members of the Association. 

The-Chairman then proposed A'very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Varada Chary for ill the trouble be had taken in endeavouring to meet the 
wishes of the Association, with reference to the Postal arrangements and for 
the improvements that his scheme would introduce when it came into fdirOe. 
This was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the proceedings. 

(Sid.) ERNEST A HUGHES. Hony, Secv. K. D. p.^4. 
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AGRICULTURAL DBVLOPMENT IN THE UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

Spoakinfj at the annual dinner of the Farmers* Club on Tuesday, 
December 10, Mr Runciman, President of the Board of Agriculture and 
Pisheries, referred to the assistance which the Development Commissioners 
propose^ to give to agricultural research. In the course of his remarks, he 
said; It was not enough merely to adopt a policy of slaughter, scheduling 
areas, and so forth. They should adopt so far as possible all the services 
that science could supply. They must give their research institutions, 
universities, and colleges the needful to ascertain more and more the 
nature of their most dangerous diseases. He had received permission only 
that day to announce that one of the schemes he had been enjoining for 
some months in the^ country had so far met with the approval of the 
Development Commissioners that they would shortly recommend to the 
Treasury a release from the Development Fund moneys for the following 
objects. First of all to provide in every one of what were now called the 
provinces for the purpose of agricultural education, the services at the head¬ 
quarters of those provinces of men concerned with advice as to soils, crops, 
and so forth, but who should be concerned also with live stock ; that each 
one of these men should be an organiser or supervisor, to organise in that 
province a live stock scheme which would be described in further detail. The 
l^inniissioners were also prepared to enable them, with an annual sum, to 
have engaged in their office a man of the highest class, who could not know 
everything about every brach of live stock, but, by general knowledge, 
would be able to give administrators advice, which at present they were 
without. Thirdly, premiums would be provided from the development 
Funds for the breeding of heavy horses. Shires, Cljdesdales, Suffolk 
Punches, (From Nature.)--The Agricultural News, 

The SteHIleation of Seeds. 

Numerous methods are in use for destroying the micro-organisms which 
occur on or in the coats of seeds. The most general method consists in 
washing the seed with an antiseptic, such as corrosive sublimate. A new 
process, which appear to give yet more satisfactory results, is described by 
Messrs. Pinory and Magron in the Bulletin de la Sod etc Botanique 
de France ^o\. 59,1912, p. 609). This process, which has been employed 
also by others, consists in immersing the seeds in coifimercial hvdrogcn 
peroxide. According to the observations of the authors cited, hydrogen- 
peroxide is efficacious in destroying micro-organisms, and produces no 
harmfid effect on the seeds, even though the latter be soaked in it for 
many hours. Messrs, Pinory & Magron state, moreover, that hydrogen pero¬ 
xide exercises an accelerating influence on germination. Peas treated with 
the reagent began to grow a day-and-a-ha!f before similar untreated seed, 
and seed of Orobus tuberosus lre;fted previously with peroxide germinated 
in 8 days as against 28 days taken by untreated seed. These facts, if they 
prove to be generally true, are of considerable importance, not only frpm a 
scientific anl theoretical point of view, but also from that of practice.' To 
give but one illustration, the seeds of many grasses germinate with extreme 
slowness: if they could be made to germinate in the course of a few days, 
not only would time be gained but loss from birds and ground animals would 
be reduced.—TAe Gardeners* Chronicle. 

Ompmmn Government to act against Valorisation. 

A Report from Berlin, dated January 14, stated that the German 
Government was asked that day to take immediate measures to counteract 
dearriess’of coffee brought about by the Brazilian valorization. 
The Budget Committee of the Imperial Parliament passed a unanimous 
resohition calling on the Government to take action.—5?imwiow*s Spice Mm. 
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ContttfitSa, 

The Scientific Oflicer continues his very interesting Report on a Tour 
in Travancore High Range, dealing with Pests and Diseases and the best 
methods of eradicating them. 

The Planting Expert, Mr. R. D. Anstead, D.A. returned'to headuar- 
tcr:^ on Monday, 14th April, from South Mysore, where he had been to 
inspect the area infected with Green Bug. A note on his visit and the pest 
will be found under the headi^ * Scientific Department ’ in this issue. Mr. 
Anstead thinks there is no cause for any panic, as the Bug is being dealt 
with in a thorough way and is under control. The Mysore Agricultural 
Department are co-operatiug with the Scientific Department of the U.P.A. 
S.I. in supervising the stamping out of the disease in the Estates of Indian 
Planters and Dr. Coleman will probably pay a visit to the infected area 
shortly. 

The Scientific Department publishes an article on * Green Manures’ and 
gives an analysis of a practically new plant. It is to be noted that only a 
very small amount of seed is available at this Office. 

A report of the 40tli Annual General Meeting of the South Mysore 
Planters* Association is published, the most prominent feature of which i^ 
the strongly-worded speech of the Chairman on the subject of the Mangi<- 
lore Railway, and the Resolution passed at the Meeting expressing the 
unalterable opinion of the Association as to the necessity of this Railway. 

From Mr, Dickins, Honorar>^ Secretary, Shevaroy Planters’ Association, 
tinder cover of a letter to the Editor, comes as a warning to all districts, a 
translation of a circular by a Labour Recruiter from Burma. There appears 
to be something peculiarly congenial in the air of Yercaud that attracts the. 
Labour Kecruirer of this stamp, and dulls his sense of moral obligation. 
This conduct cannot be too severely censured, and compares most 
un{avour^.bly with the words quoted in our last issue from the Ceylon 
Labour Commissioner’s Report, which merit and will receive the approval 
of all the Planting Community of Southern India 
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Soientiflo Oflloei*’s Papers. 

CXVTI. —Report on a Tour in Travancoke High Range. 

{Continued^) 

PESTS AND DISEASES. 

The Tea in this district is singularly free from the usual insect and 
fungoid diseases, and being isolated and at a considerable distance froni 
other planting districts it should be an easy matter to keep it free. Special 
care should be taken to avoid the introduction of diseases from outside, 
and all seed imported should be most carefully disinfected and the packages 
in which it comes burned. In this connection I would refer to the possi¬ 
bility of introducing Blister Blight from Northern India, though equal pre¬ 
cautions should be taken to guard against the introduction of Southern 
Indian diseases. In the Planters' Chronicle (VI. 298) the method of dis¬ 
infection advised by the Government Mycologist is described. The seed 
should be soaked for an hour in a solution of one part of Corrosive sublimate 
in 1,000 parts of water. 

Fruit trees and garden plants are a particular source of danger, and 
these should not be imported into the district from places like Bangalore, 
where all kinds of scale insects and blights are common. In a recent report 
upon a tour in Mysore the Government Entomologist said, *’ when touring by 
rail I often see at railway stations consignments of. plants and young trees, 
Onangoes &c.,) being sent by rail and it is very rarely indeed that I am un¬ 
able to detect scale insects or other pests being carried with them.” Every 
effort should be made to keep the district free from such pests and no orna¬ 
mental or economic plants should be imported unless they have been previ¬ 
ously fumigated. A fumigatorium has been established an^ is working 
satisfactorily at the Lai Bagh Gardens in Bangalore, and if any one wishes 
to obtain fruit trees or plants from that place he should insist on their being 
treated in this fumigatorium before they are despatched.Were it ever 
necessary to import large quantities of nursery stock, such as ' Citrus plants 
for instance, into the district, it would be advisable to build a fumigatorium 
and treat them all at some convenient point on the boundary such as 
Bottom Station. 

It must be remembered that a disease introduced into a new district is 
always likely to prove disastrous because it is so often imported without any 
of its natural enemies and, should it find the conditions suitable, it may cause 
more damage than in the district from which it came where a balance 
may exist more or less between itself and the natural forces which hold it iu 
check. 

\ The most important pest,^ and one which causes a very considerable 
amount of loss, in the High Range is Rats. These are dealt with chiefly by 
means of traps and poisons. A note in the Punjab Agricultural Notes 
on the subject of field rat extermination may prove of interest. It is there 
stated that, “ land owners troubled with rats or mice might try a method of 
destruction which has been followed with success in Faridkot. An ordinary 
Arazier is provided with a dome-shaped cover in the centre of w^ich is,a 
small funnel. To the funnel is attached a piece of flexible tubjiig and to 
that again an iron pipe. Sulphrjr is sprinkled on live charcoal in the brazier 
and the fumes are carried by the pipe into the rat hole. They ramify 
through the holes and kill the ii^nates. .Neighbouring exit holes should be 
bloclced up far as po^s\ble.'^^{Afiricultural Journal of India VJI, 2). 

A;y^yKood poison ir a mixture of equal weights of tar and sulphoriQ- 
acid. mixture is put down in the runs and rouud the . holes apd if 
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rat steps in it he is usually killed as he will lick himself and the acid kills 
him. The results obtained with this poison are apparent as the rat will 
usually go to water and be found dead in its neighbourhood. 

An attempt has been made in the district to use Ratin and some of the 
preparations of a similar nature, but with little success. This is probably 
due to the fact that the heat of the plains to which these preparations are 
exposed during their transport either kills the micro-organisms in the cultuie, 
or renders them so weak that they have little or no effect upon the rats. 
The Imperial Bacteriologist stationed at Pusa, has investigated the efficacy 
of Ratin and Trope Ratin as rat exterminators and in his Annual Report for 
1910-11 he said, “ Experiments were made with fresh samples received from 
England. Ratin ifr a bacterial culture prepared in Copenhagen, which is* 
intended to produce an infectious disease in rats which have fed on bails 
treated with it, and whiclv then spread the contagion amongst others. 
Although the ciillures when received at Pusa were alive, as was proved by 
transfers, no pathogenic effects followed when given with food to captive 
rats. In corresponding with the Director of the Ratin Laboratory at 
Copenhagen, I suggested that the virulence of the cultures might be regained 
by cultural methods in India.” 

“ Tiope Ratin is not a bacterial culture, but a vegetable poison the 
principal feature of which is its toxicity for rats and mice and harmlessness 
for other animals. Experiment's proved that its efficacy in India depends 
upon its use within a limited period of time after its preparation, as rapid 
deterioration takes place with loss of toxicity.” 

Itj^is possible that Ratin might be imported into the district on ice in 
the same way a? the ova are obtained in the attempt which was made to 
introduce trout into the streams, and that the doctor, or some one else with 
the requisite technical skill, might be able to cultivate it and obtain it in 
large enough quantities for use on the estates. 

' The way to use Ratin in the Field is to catch a number of Rats and 
feed them on food containing the culture until they have contracted the 
disease and then to set them free in rai infested plades to spread the disease 
among their fellows. 

Of actual Tea diseases. Stump Rot appears to cause the most damage 
in the district. I have nothing to add to the method of eradication and pre¬ 
vention of this disease which will be found in the pages of the Chronicle 
ad nanseain. 1 would only here insist upon the necessity for a generous 
application of lime and a big pit. 

Another pest which was in evidence at the time of my visit and causing 
perhaps more annoyance than actual loss was ‘ Flush Worm.’ This is a 
small caterpillar which rolls up a leaf round the tip of the flush and proceeds 
to eat the contents of this temporary shelten. This is caterpillir of a 
moth closely related to Capua coffearia if not the same. Probably the best 
way to deal with it is to put on a few special pluckers to gather all these 
rolled up shoots and bring them irt and burn them. This checks the pest 
because it reduces the number of, caterpillars that ever reach the moth stage. 
This is important because it is the female moth laying hundreds of eggs 
which distributes the pest. 

Of other diseases there were, as far as ! could see, practically nothing but 
insignificant traces, and these so long as the vigour of the tea is maintained 
should never cause any trouble. Their presence is, however, a potential 
danger if ever the tea is allowed to ran down below a certain standard of 
vitality, glnd, as I pointed out when dealing with the subject of manures, 
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every effort should be made td maintain the bushes in a high state d£ vigour. 
In my humble opinion the time to get an estate into tip top order and vigour 
and free from diseases like Stump Rot&c., is in good times when prices are 
high ; then when bad times come the tea will be in a conditum to withstand 
the neglect which it may be absplutely necessary to enforce upon it. and will 
have a store of energy to enable it to resist diseases which always lie in wait 
for the weakling and do more damage to unmanured, shuck, bushes, than to 
healthy ones. 

Therefore I strongly advise all Tea planters in this district to get anal\ ses 
made of their soils, carefully watch the bushes, and attend to Stump Rot 
patches, and other diseased places, and be ready with a systematic manurial 
plan and apply it at once if they see any signs of deterioration* 

(To he continued^ 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert» 


Coffee. 

Another heavy reduction in the world’s visible supply,Jr/s ; 710,000 bag*^ 
during February, against 678,000 bags last year, can only b(? looked upon as 
favourable to higher prices. The Brazilian receipts were heavier and it is 
therefore evident that the deliveries must have been very large. Although 
temporarily causing some advance in the terminal market, the higher rates 
have not been maintained, and the close is either slightly lower or the same 
as last week. The trade buying has become so persistently of a hand-to- 
mouth character that after a period of good demand, business is napirally 
quiet, while dealers are distributing their late purchases. Moreover, as each 
month brings us nearer the end of the present campaign and the beginning 
of the next, when it is known there will be a plentiful supply of Brazilian, it 
is natural for dealers to act with caution. The auctions have been well 
supplied with new Costa Rica and some East Indian, but wuh more compe¬ 
tition rates are dearer, so that for the present the lowest point seems to have 
been passed. Colourly Costa Rica shows the greatest advance, and it is 
quite 35. higher than about a fortnight ago. 

World’s Visible Supply of Coffee, 1st March, 1913. 


Europe-— 

Copenhagen 
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Hamburg 
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1912. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

71,000 
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152,000 
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1,781,000 

550,000 
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209,000 

201,000 
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2,479,000 

2,468,000 

44,000 

32,000 

157,000 

133,000 

281,000 

354,000 


AHoat to Europe 

Visible Europe 

^Produce Uarhet 


6,875,000 6,958,000 

497,000 354,000 

7,372,000 7,312,000 
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THE 8C1EMTIFI0 DEPARTMENT, U PA.8.1. 

Green Manures.--Green Manures are of two kinds, thoj^e which are 
grown with the main object of adding organic matter to the soil, and t^se 
which are grown with the main object of adding Nitrogen to the soil. The 
latter class are the leguminous plants and the most familiar to planters in 
Southern India. 

Some time ago my attention was called to a plant whch had been grown 
in a small clearing of Kobusta coffee and cut and dug in. The particular 
clearing was a great success and a large portion of the success was put 
down to the green dressing which at the time was thought to be a legume*. 
Specimens have been indentihed by the Acting Government Botanist and 
it proves to be an Acanthaceous plant, and not a legume at all, 
Peristrophe bicalyculata. —It is an erect spreading bushy plant with 
small, entire leave.s 2 inches by 1 inch, with small rose pink flowers. It grew 
to a height of about 18 inches and formed compact little bushes some 2 feet 
or more in diameter on the ground which it covered well, keeping down weeds 
very (iffectually. It is a surface rooted plant with a root spread of some 
eight inche'^ on each side. It provided a good deal of material to cut and 
bury, or use as a mulch, at the time it began to flower. An analysis was 
made of this cut material which consisted of stems and leaves, but no thick- 
woody parts or roots. The air dried innrerial ga ve the following figures:— 



Cuttings. 1 

ir dried. 

Ash. 

Moisture 

9*30 


'^Organic Matter 

82*12 

— 

/Silica 

0*33 

3*79 

1 Phosphoric Acid 

0*38 

4*31 

Ash Potash 

2*35 

27*49 

1 Lime ... 

1*82 

25*26 

VOfhfr Mineral Matter 

3*70 

43*15 


100*00 

100*00 

'‘"Containing Nitrogen 

1‘68 

\ 


A very small amount of seed is available at this oflice and a little can 
be supplied to any one who may care to try the plant. 

Green Bug in Mysore. —The Planting Expert returned to headquarters 
on 14th April from South Mysore where he had been to inspect the area 
infected with a s]X>radic outbreak of Green Bug {Lccanium viride). The 
planters are fully alive to the danger of allowing this pest to go unchecked 
and, with the assistance of the Scientific Assistant for Mysore, are doing 
everything In their power to tackle it at once, with ihe result that it is under 
thorough control and there is every prospect of its being stamped out, or at 
least kept from spreading. There appears to be no reason whatever for 
panic, or for regarding this outbreak in a pessimistic light. The Scientific 
Assistant for Coorg has been sent by the special Committee, who control his 
work, to study the Bug and the methods for its eradication which are being 
adopted in Mysore in order that they may be quite prepared to follow suit 
should it spread over the border. In the next issue of the Chronicle it is 
hoped to publish something about the policy adopted in Mysore to deal with 
the outbreak, and to dlscttss the que^ltoO'.Qf how it may have been intro¬ 
duced, K. O. A« 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

South Mysoro Planters’ Aasooiation. 

Forty’Ninth Annual General Meeting held at the Travellers' 
Bungalow, ShJdaspur, March 2ith, 1913, 

Present. —Messrs. W. L. Crawford, S. Sladden, C. Lake, C, K. Pittock, . 

E. W. Rutherford, W. F. Scholfield, Thiselton Anderson, 
A. Thomson, A. R. Park, M. J. Woodbridge, (Hony. Secretary,) 
Honorary Member, G. N. Frattini, (A.^sistant Scientific Officer.), 
Visitor: —Mr. Hill. 

Mr. W. L. Crawford was voted to the Chair and read the following 
letter from the President, Mr. F. M. Hamiltpn :— 

SubbanhuUi, Mudigere, Kadur District, 
20th January, 1913. 

The Honorakv Secretary, and Members, 

‘‘ South Mysore Planters’ Association.” 

Dear Sirs,—1 wish to place rny resignation in your hands. I am sorry 
I am not able to hold the position of President S. M. P. A. until our Annual 
General Meeting in April, but I find I am bound to leave for England early 
in February. 

As regards^’matters now before the Association, 1 would like to make a 
few remarks:— 

Extradition ,—It has been suggested to me that, although this is im¬ 
possible under Act XIII of 59 tt might he possible to get warrants for 
service in Foreign States, if the Magistrate passed an order which accused 
failed to carry out. It is further suggested that the Association shduld 
approach the Mysore Government (not Madras Government) with a view to 
seeing whether they could not induce Madras Ciovernment to grant some 
degree of extradition. 

Representation of Hassan District Board ,—The Honorary Secre¬ 
tary* can give you latest developments and show you correspondence. 

Tcll’Gates,, Arsikere Road .—This matter has been referred to the 
Dewan. 

Alteration of Tenure and Title Deeds .—far as I can gather, there 
is a great probability that Government after re-survey and settlement will 
give lands now held on Rupee 1 assessment (30 years’ tenure) on permanent 
tenure without payment of such taxes. 

In October last Government Issued an order that Title Deeds need not 
he granted to persons who were not the original grantees. This has 
been taken to mean that Title Deeds will be issued for lands acquired from 
others than Government direct. 1 think representations should be made 
to Government pointing out the hardships. 

Gentlemen, I wish to thank you very much for the honour you did me 
in electing me President and I wish to personally thank our Honorary 
Secretary for, the very efficient way he has carried on the work of the 
Association. 

I am, 

Gentlemen, 

Voiirs faithfully, 

(Sd.) FRANCIS M. HAMILTON, 
and opened themeeting with k‘short address, 
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Gentlcnieu,—Our President for the, year having resigned and gone to 
England on a holiday, and you having done me the honour of electing me 
Chairman of this meeting, I feel at a considerable disadvantage as it is usual 
for the President to give you a resume of the year’s work at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

I am unfortunately unable to do th^ but I will endeavour to briefly 
allude to a few subjects of general interest. 

The past year will be always memorable in the annals of this Associa¬ 
tion for two things ; firstly, the combined Planters’ Associations of Mysore 
have at last their own Scientific Assistant, and he is now at work amongst 
us. I feel sure if he receives the support, he should, in his endeavours, 
carry out his experimental and research work; we, as a community, will 
derive great benefit from the same. I would, however, like to definitely state 
that Mr. Frattini’s usefulness as a Scientific Assistant to the Coffee Industry 
in Mysore will in no small measure rest with ourselves, as we know, or 
should knovv exactly, where we need scientific help and guidance in our 
work, and it is for us to bring our wants and requirements to his notice, 
and help him as much as we can to find a solution for the various problems 
we have confronting us. It is quite hopeless to expect our Scientific Officer 
to do everything himself; we must first give him the help our past experience 
and local knowledge of our industry has taught us, and then entleavour to 
direct research and experiments along the lines that will have the maximum 
benefit to ourselves. If there is natural co-operation and assistance between 
the Assistant Scientific Otficer and ourselves it will be very largely ouf own 
fault if we do not derive great benefit from his investigations and experiments.' 

The Government of Mysore have made up their minds to very largely 
develop railway construction in the State, and have appointed a Railway 
Engineer of great experience and reputation to go thoroughly into all the 
railway requirements of Mysore, with a view to the economic development 
of the Province and to advise them as to the most important lines to 
construct first. 

This Association has, during jihc past twenty-five years again and again, 
pointed out that it matters not how much railways are developed in Mysore, 
their inaximum usefulness will never be attained until direct railway com¬ 
munication to the West Coast through Mangalore is established. We are all 
of us more convinced now more than ever that a line from some point on 
the existing railway system to Mangalore is of vital importance to the State, 
and I unhesitatingly say the firsc link in the chain of railway development 
in Mysore should be the one leading to the West Coast. 

Sooner or later, the vested interests, and I go further and say hostile 
interests, and influences now at work to prevent the natural developments of 
the Slate of Mysore will be forced to stand aside, as it is nothing short of a 
public scandal that it should be possible for any interests vested or other¬ 
wise to prevent a progressive State like, Mysore developing its own province 
and resources in a manner most suitable to its own local requirements and 
necessities, and we look to the paramount power to insist upon justice being 
done Mysore in this respect, and also 'doing their share of the work by 
constructing their short section of railway from the Mysore frontier to the’ 
West Coast at Mangalore. 

It gave the whole community, European and Indian, the greatest plea¬ 
sure to welcotne their Highnesses the Maharaja and Yuvaraja to the plant¬ 
ing districts of the State, and I fee? sure their Highnesses will retain very 
pleasant recollections of this beautiful and interesting part of their territory. 

‘I think-we may conclude it is *'His Highness the Maharaja’s interest in 
and concern for, the Muluaad, that; initiated the prolonged tour 
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Vishveswsiraya, C. I. E., the Dewan, in this portion of Mysore, and you will 
agree with me in believing this personal interest evinced by the Maharaja 
and his Dewan will tend to foster and develop a larger and more syinpathe* 
tic interest in this most important part of Mysore, its people, interests and 
industries. 

In conclusion, 1 would point out that this Association will celebrate its 
Jubilee early next year and it remains for us to make arrangements to cele-. 
brate its hRieth birthday in a suitable manner. 1 now call upon the 
Honorary Secretary to read his report. 

SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

Gentlemen,—There are 32 members of the Association 30 representing 
45 Estates with a planted area of 6901 acres, but of these 2 gentlemen 
representing 341 acres have paid no subscriptions for 2 years and will 
answer no letters and cannot, therefore, be counted for purposes of assess- 
ment; there are also 2 personal members. 

We have lost 3 members during the year, 2 having left the country and 
one having resigned, one personal member has also left the district and wc 
have gained one new member. 

Accounts. —The accounts for the past year are before you and show 
a credit balance of cash Rs. 904-14-9, and Reserve fund Rs.50. 

There is still a certain amount to be paid to the Assistant Scientific 
Officer’s Fund between now and June 30th the amount of which, 1 am unable 
to give as a call will be made through the Council of Planters* Association 
on an equal acreage basis when money is required for this fund. This, you 
will see in the Budget estimates I have put this down as Rs. 1,000. 

The Budget, Gentlemen, is, of course, only an estimate and shows a 
surplus of Rs. 587-14-9. I have not put down anything for expenses of 
delegates to U. P. A. as this was not drawn last year. I am also unable to 
estimate the amount of outstandings, there will be next year, so; I advise you 
to deal gently with the surplu.s, as unless subscriptions are paid more 
promptly next year than they have been this year, there will probably be a 
deficit of cash in the bauds of the Secretary in the early part of the year. 

I have also left out of the budget the subscriptions to the Planters* Bene¬ 
volent Fund. I shall be glad to answer any questions as to accounts and 
budget to the best of my ability, when this subject comes up for dis¬ 
cussion. 

Meetings. —There have been 4 general meetings during the year which 
have been held in different parts of our district and have been fairly well 
attended. By holding them in different parts nearly every member of the 
Association has attended one or other of the meetings. These meetings 
have been made necessary by Some subject on the agenda such as instruc¬ 
tions to delegates to U. P. A., election and instructions of delegates to 
Dassera and election of Member of Council which could only be done at a 
general meeting and in consequence there has been no necessity for group 
meetings. As regards the work done this year there has been a good deal 
of correspondence in the early part of the year with the U. P. A. over the 
change of Secretaries and rearrangements of accounts. As one of your 
representatives on the Council of Mysore Planters’ Associations, I have 
attended 3 meetings, 2 in Mudigere and one in Chickmaglur at which arrange¬ 
ments were made with Mr. Anslead as to the control of the Assistant 
Scientific Officer and arrangements made for the equal di.stribation of the 
cost of the Assistant Scientific Officer between the 3 Mysore Associations 
on an acreage basis, which arrangement you will asked to sanction when 
t.bis subject oomes up for. disnuaeion* ' 
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Roads and Communications. —The correspondence that has taken 
place in connection with Toll-gates on the Hassan Road will be laid on the 
table. Complaints as to the state of the roads in Hassan District have 
been made to the Chief Engineer, but so far no reply has been received. 

Labour.— A ‘ Scheme of Registration ’ by means of finger prints has been 
circulated to the members and was fully discussed at the Hanbalu meeting 
and copies of the resolutions thereon sent to the Secretary, U. P. A. and it 
was Suggested that the Committee appointed by the U. P. A. should issue a 
progress report. This they have not yet done. 

Legislation. —The question t>f ‘ Title Deeds* and ‘ Extradition’ were 
brought forward during our interview with the Dewan in Saklaspur; the 
question of a seat on the Hassan Local Hoard is still a subject of corres¬ 
pondence with the Dew£tn. 

Planters* Benevolent Fund.— I should like to call attention to the 
fact that there is still Rs. 100 of promised subscriptions to this fund that 
have not ) ct been paid. 

During the year we had the honour of a visit from His Highness the 
Maharaja and the Resident, Sir Hugh Daly, and a few days ago the Dewan 
received a deputation and gave us a patient hearing on all the subjects 
brought forward. V\^e have to regret the death of Mr. Devaraj Urs who 
was known to miny of iis when Deputy Commissioner in Hassan. 

In conclusion, I should like to record the great assistance I have 
received from our President, Mr. F. M. Hamilton, and to thank Mr. \V» L. 
Crawford for his help and advice. 

I place my resignation in your hands. 

Accounts. —The accounts having been previously audited by Nfr. C. 
Lake were passed and the budget for the coming year adopted. 

Railways. —The following resolution was put from the Chair and 
passed unanimously:—“That this Association again place on record its 
unalterable opinion that any scheme of railway construction drawn up for the 
economic development of the Mysore Province should have as its keystone 
direct communication with the West Coast to Mangalore, the natural port of 
Mysore, and seeing that the Mysore Durbar are willing to construct their 
portion of ths proposed line lying within the borders of that State, this 
Association resolves to request the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., to bring the 
whole facts of the case before the Secretary of State for India, and urge upon 
him the necessity which e.xists for the Government of India, to sanction the 
construction of the section running from the Mysore frontier to Mangalore, a 
distance of about 50 miles, and that the Planting Meniber on the Council of 
Fort St. George be aske<i to personally bring the matter 1o the notice of the 
Madras Government.” 

Roads. —Attention was drawn to several of the roads in the district and 
the opinion of all members present seemed to be that the bad condition of 
the roads was due entirely to lack of si\pervision and not to want of fund^^, 
and a resolution «ts below was passed:—“ That this Association is of opinion 
that the Belur, Gonibede, Beliir, Barguai, Balu, Kenchamanan Hoskote, 
Kerode roads and part of .the Munjarabad-Mangalore road are in a 
deplorable condition and attributes this state of a fl airs to lack of proper and 
adequate supervision rather than to insufficient grants for up-keep, and that 
this Association do write to the Chief Engineer to make satisfactory and suffi¬ 
cient arrangements to ensure that repairs sanctioned by the Public Works 
Department be done in an efficient manner and at the right season of the 
year.” Proposed by Mr. C. K. Pittock and seconded by Mr. C. Lake. 

Labour. — Registration Scheme. —^This subject having previously 
been fully discussed at the General Meeting held at Hanbalu in Novemb^ 
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last it was proposed by Mr. S. Sladden and seconded by Mr. A. Thomson :— 
*’ That a Sub-Committee of 3 be appointed to go into and criticise the pro^ 
posed ‘ Registration Scheme* and submit their views to a special General Meet¬ 
ing which shall be called before the next meeting of the U. P. A.’* This waa 
agreed to and a Sub-Committee consisting of Messrs, C. K. Pittock, J. G.. 
Hamilton and C. J. Hayward was appointed. 

Legislation.—Graxt of Title Deeds. —It was decided that 
Mr. W. L. Crawford be asked to draw up a rnemoranduin and forward it to 
Government through the Association. 

Medical. —The Honorary Secretary was instructed to press for the 
early establishment of a Dispensary at Gonibede and for a greater number 
of Dispensaries throughout the,Mulnaad. It was also noted with satisfaction 
that the new Dispensary at Saklaspur has been opened to the public. 

SciE.NTiFic Department. — Mysore Scikxthtc Assistant. —As 
what seems to be a sporadic outbreak of green bug Ins been reported and 
as under these circumstances it is important that tnery effort should te 
made to stamp out the pest before it gains a further footing in Mysore; it 
was proposed by Mr. S. Sladden and seconded by Mr. E. W. Uutherford :— 
“ That owing to the discover 3 ' of green bug in Mysore that the Assi.stant Scien¬ 
tific Officer’s services arc urgently needed to deal with the outbreak, and the 
(xiuncil be requested to allow Mr. Fraltini to devote the whole of his time 
to the stamping out of the pest and his programme be altered accordingly.” 
Mr. F'rattini showed specimens of green bug to those present at the meeting 
so that members should know what to look for and how to identify it. 

Laboratory for Mysore Assistant. —The Meeting endorsed the 
action of the South Mysore Planters’ Association members of the Council 
of Mysore Planters’ Associations in voting for the ostablishuicnt of a 
laboratory. 

Re-arrangement of Guarantees toI . p. A. for the Scientific 
A i^siSTANT’s Fund.— The formal sanction of the Association was given for 
the alterations of the guarantees to the U. P. A. for the Mysore Scientific 
Assistant’s Fund, rendered necessary by the re distribution of subscriptions 
between the 3 Associations on an acreage basis. 

Re-Appointment of Scientific Officer by Government of 
Madras. —Read letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. and copy of letter from 
the Honorable Mr. L M. Wynch, c.i.i:., i.e.s., rc re-appointment of Scientific 
Officer. 

The following resolution was put from the Chair and carried un¬ 
animously:— '* That this Association wishes to place on record its gratitude 
to the Governmeats of Madras and Mysore for their assistance with 
regard to the appointment of the Scientific Olliccr for the Planting Indus¬ 
tries of Southern India and gladly agree to continue their contribution for 
another period of 5 years,” 

Jubii.ee of the S. M- A.—Mr. Cirahain Anderson with the 
incoming President and Honorary Secretary were appointed a Committee to 
arrange for the proper celebratioi. of the 50ih year since the foundation of 
this Association. ' , 

Election of OFFicERST.'-^-The following were elected office-bearers 
for the coming 5 ’ear 

President .. Mr. W. L. Crawford, 

Honorary Secietar/ Mr. M J. Woodbridge. 

Committee ... Messrs C Lake, C. J. Hayward, 

Tiruselton Anderson, A. R. Park, C. K. 
Pittock, and A. Thomson. 

(Signed) M. J. WOODBRIDGE, Hony. Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Labour Reoruiting in Planting DIatrlota. 


Thi*: Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 


Arcadia, 

Nagalur. Shevaroys,. 
16 4-13. 


Dear Sir.—I shall feel ninch obliged if you will kindly publish the fol¬ 
lowing facts in the next issue of the P, C. for the benefit of members of the 
S. P. A. and as a note of warning to’other associations interested in the 
above subject. 

That Mr. T. G. Daly from Burma visited Vcrcaud between the 1st and 
12ih April and put up at Fairlawns HqteL I have been given to understand 
that he led people there (especially those connected with the planting 
industry on these Hills) to believe that he was up for a holiday. This does 
not appear te be quite the case, as one of our members (Mr. F. D. Short) 
sent me a packet containing printed Circulars in Tamil that have been 
widely distributed by Mr. Daly in the native localities of Vercaud and the 
surrounding Estates. I had one of the Circulars translated into English 
which 1 enclose. I am informed that the recruiter is now in Salem and 
from there proceeds to Caliciit. Doubtless his ('ircular will prove very 
attractive to the cleanlv Malabar cooly as far as the services of “Washer¬ 
man” and “ Barber” are concerned. It is a pity the Estate in question tioes 
not provide a 1st class covered in swimming bath, etc., winter (of course 
under European superintendenre)—one for ladies arid oiie for gents—mixed 
bathing to be allow'ed only after closing a two years’ agreement. This ought 
to fetch them by the ship-load. 

I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Chas. Dickins, 

Hony, Secy., S, P, A* 


Contents of Ciroular. 

SujiN KrBlitR. Estate, Ltd., Rangoon, Bi kma. 

This* is to notify to all classes of pepple that 

(1.) The Proprietors of the Sujiu Rubber Estate have depnt»^d Mr. T. J. 
Daly, their European Superintendent, to collect coolies from the Madras 
Presidency and send to them. ^ ^ 

(2.) The above mentioned Sujiu Estate enjoys a superior climate,, 
agreeable to the health of the people and is a few hours journey from 
Rangoon. 

(3.) Free quarters are given to coolies and the houses are built of 
Teak wood and are convenient to live in. There are clean drinking water 
wells. Able doctors examine patients and give medicines gratis. There is 
a hospital on the Estate. Besides this, there is a Telegraph office and arrack 
shops. Bazaars have been established in the Instate itself wherein rice ^ 
vegetables and provisions may be had for prices cheaper than this country. * 
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(4.) Should advances of wages be needed to purchase provisions from 
ihe bazaar therewith they will be given every Saturday and the same will be 
deducted from the pay for the month. 

(5) Each month’s pay will be disbursed between the 10th and the 14th 
of the month. 

(6.) Coolies who work in the Estates will receive wages as per schedule 
below:— 


(1.) 

For a day for men 


... S annas. 

(2.) 

For youth between 14 and 16 

ess 

... 5 annas. 

(3.) 

For a woman 

• AS 

... 6 annas. 

(4.) 

For children ' ... 

... 

... 3 to 4 annas. 

(7.) 

Those who work more hours 

than they are required to do for 


wages they get, will receive additional wages for the extra work they do at 
Ihe following rates per hour:— 

men 2 annas; women 1 anna 6 pies; children 1 anna 3 pies. 

(8.) Agreements will be taken from the coolies binding them to work 
for two years. When coolies go to work they are allowed to bring children 
between 9 and 12 years of age to work along with men or women. They 
will receive wages at the specified rates besides the monthly wages. This 
will be of great advantage to them. 

(9.) Those who give guaranteed agreements for three years are entitled 
to get gratis all expenses incurred for the journey from their house to the 
place where they have to work. . ... 

(10.) Those who give agreements binding them and their family to 
work will be given cost of all expenses which will be deducted from their 
pay in the monthly instalments at Ks. 4 for each man and Rs. 3 for each 
woman. 

(11.) Should men or women either married or parents happen to bring 
with them to the Estate persons who are incapacitated for work the latter 
will receive monthly pay gratis. 

(12.) The services of Washermen to wash clothes and Barbers to 
shave arc available on the Estate, 

(13.) There is a Depot at Salem for the coolies, and those who may be 
desirous of knowing further particulars may obtain personally from the 
undersigned Superintendent. 

(Signed) T. G. Dai.y, 

^ Snpdt, Sitjin Rubber Estate^ Salem, 


Agricultural Education in Italy. 

By Royal decree the Higher Cpohcil of Agricultural, Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial Instruction in Italy was abolished in December 19U, and a Council 
for Agricultural Instruction substituted. The new Council is to consist of 
fourteen members appdnted by the Minister of Agriculture, and is to give 
advice regarding proposed legldation and general provision for agricultural 
instruction, agricultural schools of all kinds, aid to students, and other 
questions relating to agriculture, forestry, and zootechnical studies which he 
inay refer to it.— Agrhaltufat' News, 
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Contents* 

The Scientific Oificcr concludes in this issue his interesting report of his 
tour in the Travancore High Range. We cannot but endorse the Scientific 
Officer*s rcconimendation that a Scientific Assistant should be appointed by 
the Kanan Devan Planters’ Association, working under the instructions of 
the Scientific Department of the U. P. A. S. I. Every day brings home to 
us the value of scientific aid in our daily work, and the absolute necessity of 
it if we are to make our industries ever increasingly valuable and permanent. 
All over the world Scientific Colleges are being started to train young men 
for agricultural pursuits with marked success. We cannot but emphasise 
what the Scientific (Jlficer says “ a cliemist with an all-round knowledge of 
agriculture would be a most valuable asset” and we yet hope to live to see 
every District Association with a Scientific Assistant of its own. 

The Planting E.xpert after his recent visit to South Mysore contributes 
a most valuable article on Green Bug in Mysore. The key-note of which is 
to *’ Be Ready” and that there is no cause for panic if planters will only 
take the most elementary precautions to check the disease on its first 
appearance ; but to do this they must ‘*'T3e Ready” and we trust that every 
planter will read and digest this most valuable paper. 

« 

An interesting article on Manurial Experiments with Tea is published. 
From the varying nature of soils and climate it is impossible to lay down 
any definite rule. This must bd the result of e.vpenmeut and locality, but 
it is justly laid down that soil analysis should be the basis of such experi¬ 
ments. 

An estimate for developing a 1,500 acre estate under rubber in Ceylon 
is printed, and it would be interesting lo ccmipare it with the cost of same in 
Southern India. 

An article about the School of Forestry at Cambridge U uiversity is 
reproduced as showing the infinite value of training in every walk of life 
where scientific knowledge is necessary. The School of Forestry has morel 
than justified its existence. ' 
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SoiMtiflo Offloar’s Papers* 

CXVIL— Report on,a.Tou;i in TRAVANcoRii High. Range. 

{Concluded,) 

OTHER CROPS BESIDES TEA. 

Though Tea is the main crop grown in the district several other pro¬ 
ducts are cultivated, aud I had the pleasure of seeing something of these. 

There appears to be a small area of Coffee still existing and this gives 
fair crops. I saw a little Ceara Rubber but was unable to visit the Hevea 
Rubber Estates. The Ceara has made good growth and is, I understand, 
tapping out well and yielding a sam^(b of rubber which is fetching big prices. 
In all probability, it would be a good policy to plant up a sufficient acreage 
of this product in the neighbourhood of Chattainanar and places with a 
similar soil and climate to employ a factory with machine driven 
rollers, &c. 

An interesting experiment on a large scale was being tried with Camphor 
on one estate which I visited, and encouraging results were beinsr obtained. 
With some slight alterations in .the still the yield will probably be consider¬ 
ably increased. Use should be made of the dry fallen leaves, as these on 
distillation yield a high percentage of camphor. The trees were making a 
rapid growth, especially upon jungle soil, and will soon supply very large 
quantities of clippings. Probably the best way to cultivate camphor ^vill be 
to grow it in big hedges kept clipped to a convenient height of 5 or 6 feet and 
not to allow it to form a tree. It is apt to be attacked by Pink Dise.4se 
iCorticium javanicutn)^ the same bark disease which attacks Hevea 
Rubber, and this was the case on this particular estate. The Bordeaux 
mixture treatment is not practicable in the case of this crop and so the 
diseased branches should be cut out and burned as soon as ever they make 
themselves apparent at the beginning of the dry weather, and an attempt 
made to remove them before spores are formed and distributed by the 
wind. 

In some places large area^^ of Sisal are being put down but this has not 
yet reached a stage where it is big enough to cut. Fibre is being extracted 
from a somewhat older experiment plot in Coorg and it will be interesting in 
the future to compare the two if the respective owners will be good enough 
to supply figures. 

With the gradual but constant demand for a supply of good commercial 
vegetable fibres, whether for textile, ropes, cordage or other purposes, there 
would seem tqbe a promising future for so valuable a fibre plant as the 
Sisal Hemp. This plant furnishes the commercial and well-known Sisal 
Hemp from its leaves, and has been in recent years somewhat extensively 
cultivated in South America, Hawaii, as Well as in British, German and 
Portuguese, East Africa. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

A number of different experiments were discussed and arranged, while 
I was in the district dealing with the following points. Manuring of Tea, 
Green dressings, Growth of plants and use of prunings to prevent dry wash, 
freeing tea stems from moss. If these are carried out they should provide 
some very interesting information in future years. It was also arranged 
to experiment with some new varieties of Eucalyptus trees as fuel reserves^ 
The Red Gum appears to grow very rapidly and well in the district, but it 
is by no means proved that this is the best possible fuel tree and it is well 
worth while experimenting with other varieties. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A considerable' amount of damage is caused to Tea in some places 
by frost, especially in damp hallows. In this connection it is of interest to 
note that the vine growers in some part of the w’orld protect their 
vine-\ards from frost by means of the dense smoke produced by a large 
number of stnudge fires which are kept ready round the vine-yards and 
lighted when frost is likely. It might be worth while experimenting in a 
similar \^ay in some of the places which are annually damaged by frost. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the District Planters’ Association 
held on the 1st June, 191^ there was some, discussion on the sale of Tea 
Fluff. I would call attention to the fact that this bye-product has proved to 
be a valuable form of manure especially for Roses, and that it is possible 
some special sale might be found for it to Horticultnralists and thus do away 
with the danger of its being used as an adulterant. An analysis of this 
material will be found in the Chrouicle p. 51. 

I was given specimens of an interesting curiosity found at Yellapatty 
known locally as ‘ the food of the gods.* This consists of very hard tuber- 
like masses of vegetable matter dug out of the soil which on being broken 
open present a grained surface somewhat resembling rice. The legend has 
it that these masses are rice which a god squeezes up in his hand (the shape 
of some of the masses supports this, fitting the fingers of a hand closed 
on it) and throws down from the tops of the hills. Should anyone eat this 
‘ food ’ it produces a bad headache, but apparently conveys no particular 
benefits. 

It struck me that these masses were probably of fungoid origin and so I 
sent some specimens to the Government Mycologist who writes of them 
that they are sclerotia of some fungus extraordinarily large and Hard. It 
would be of great scientific interest to trace the connection between these 
sclerotia and the fungus producing them, which is probably to be found 
during the monsoon. 

SCIENTIFIC ASSISTANT. 

The district being large, bnt compact, is eminently suited for a Scientific 
Assistant of its own on the lines adopted by Coorg and Mysore and I 
earnestly recommend the District Association to seriously consider whether 
they cannot see their way to appoint one, A chemist with an all round 
knowledge of agriculture would be a most valuable asset. He could study 
the problems briefly discussed in this report on the spot, and if manuring 
has to be adopted in the near future would be invaluable in making soil 
analyses and recommending manures and checking their purity when they 
were piKchased. Such a man could probably overcome the difficulties 
which at pir<?sent arise in matters like Ratin, and there is the big subject of 
the manufacture of Tea left practically when Dr. Mann left it and crying 
aloud for further study. An Assistant of the right type would probably pay 
for his salary and his laboratory in a very short time. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion I desire to express my gratitude to the Hony. Secretary' 
and Chairman of the Kanan Devan Planters* Association for the generous 
aid they gave me in reaching thfe district and carrying out a tour in it, 
and also to Mr. H. L. Pinches and many others for the great kindness and 
hospitality they showed me throughput a most delightful and enjoyable 
tour among some of the finest scenery it lhas been my good fortune to 3eiB 
in South India. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Plnniivii Expert, 
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raE 8C1EHTIF10 DEPARTMENT, U P.A.8.1. 

GREEN BUG IN MYSORE. 

In recent issues of the Chronicle it hns been mentioned that Green 
Bug (Lecanium viride) has madei its appearance on the Cottee on certain 
estates in jSouth Mysore in the Saklaspur district, and no doubt, those who 
have seen \be results of the ravages of this pest in Cexdoh, the Pulneys, and 
Nilgiris will^iew this outbreak with the utmost alarm. In his account of 
the p)est in Ceylon, Green says, insect being an inconspicuous one by 
reason of its colour and small size was not noticed till it had established 
itself in sufficient force to defy all efforts at extermination.’’ In the Pulneys 
and Nilgiris it is admitted that for many years nothing whatever was done 
to check the pest, and consequently it got such a hold'that the Ceylon experi¬ 
ence was practically repeated. In this present case, however, matters are 
very diflerent. The sporadic outbreak has been discovered at once, and it 
was most wisely at once reported to the Scientific Department, and with 
their help it was at once dealt with. The consequence is that wherever it 
has appeared it is now well under control and at the time of my visit of 
inspection there was little to be seen but the places where it had been. I n 
my opinion there is no need whatever for any kind of oanic or even pessi¬ 
mistic alarm. The planters are fully alive to the danger of the pest, and 
they are keeping a sharp look out for it, the estates getting a constant tree to 
tree inspection and directly any signs of it is found it is reported and 
measures of control are at once adopted. Under such circumstances it is 
impossible for this pest to establish itself beyond coiuroL fhe only danger 
is that it may be neglected on some particular estate either because it is 
not noticed, or from what the Chairnian of the South Mysore Planters’ Asso- 
ciatioo so aptly terms ‘cynical indifference.’ This possibility is being 
guarded against as far as possible', and the Mysore Agricultural Department 
have kindly promised to co-opwate with the Scientific Department of the 
U. P. A. S. I. in stamping out the pest should it appear on the estates of 
Indian planters. So far from the pest being unrecognised and neglected in 
this case, the district appears to be swarming with scientific men; the 
Mysore Scientific Assistant, the Coorg Scientific Assistant sent post haste to 
see what the pest looks like, and how to treat it, the Planting Expert inspect¬ 
ing the work done, and only a temporary illness prevented Dr. Coleman, the 
Director of Agriculture for the Mysqre Government also turning up on the 
spot. In fact the South Mysore planters appear to be threatened with a 
sporadic outbreak of scientific men, which may possibly be worse to endure 
than gre^n bug, but at any rate it should lead to a feeling of confidence and 
remove that needless spirit of panic of which there were some signs at first. 
So long as planters will keep a careful watch for the first appearance of the 
pest, and be ready to deal with it when it appeals, there is no danger of 
the pest, becoming more than a nuisance, but on the other hand if it is 
neglected we have seen in Ceylon and elsewhere what it is capable of. 

The plan of action adopted to deal with the outbreak is the following:— 
As soon as it is found to be present on an estate, a tree to tree inspection is 
made and the infected area defined. As a rule on^ particular area wit) be 
found comparatively badfy infected, that is almost e>ery tree in it m.xy have 
scale, and outside this pnly one t^ee here and there wilfbe found with scale. 
It has probab^ beep carried l>y to these isolated trees which should 
be deaH with drasUcaQy^ The first thing to do is \o prune the frees in the 
infeet^d-^^^ can be sprayed efifectively. As, much of the bug 

is cut On as possible, cutting the trees right back if hecessar 5 % and even in 
realljr bi^ cases removing all the leaves and young wood. The bug infected 
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mat^al mnox'ed from the trees ia ptvt int^ sacks on the spot and carried 
out into the nearest convenient open space and hi^rned* C oolies doinfc this 
work should not be allowed to pass ihroiigh uninfected coft’ee or they will 
spread the scales, which clipK to their cloths. In fact no one should be allowed 
to go straight from the infected area to clean coffee on the' same estate or 
any other estate. Having cut off Jis much bug as possible, the stems and 
primaries of the trees are scraped and cleaned with a little lime water and 
then the area is thoroughly sprayed. The best mixture to use is one pound 
of Uosin, one potind of Washing Soda, and one |)ound of Soap. The Rosin 
is powdered as finbiy as possible and mixed with the Soda and a little water 
and the mixture boiled slowly. As li boils up a little more water is added 
from time to time and it is kept well stirred till it Is all dissolved to a clear 
liquid. The soap, which has been shaved, is next added in small doses at 
a time and the mixture boiled with constant stirring till all is dis.solved. It 
is then cooled and the volume niade'iip to four gallons and this used as a 
spray applied through a mist noi/Ae from some form of sprayer. 

At the same time as the coffee is pruned and sprayed as many ants as 
possible must be destroyed and the nests of the Red Ant and the little Black 
Ant which rims about with its abdomen curled up over its back found and 
burned. These ants carry the scales about and distribute them and tend 
them as man tends cattle. During the monsoon the ants protect the scales 
and if the nest of the Red Ant is examined during the monsoon it will be 
found full of young scales. As soon as the monsoon is over the ants bring 
these out and place them oh the Coffee trees. 

The process of pruning &c„ will have knocked off a large number of 
young scales on lo the ground and mulch, and these will be able to regain a 
position on the trees; so as soon as spraying is finished the roads should be 
swept clean and all the mulch buried cleanly to a depth of about three 
inches with a good dres.siiig of Lime. At the same time the boundaries 
should be carefully examined for the presence of scale on shrubs and weeds 
and kept cut back and clean. 

About a week after spraying another careful inspection of the infected 
area should be made and if any fresh scale is found the trees should be 
sprayed again. 'I'he object is to kill all the scales in a young stage before 
they can produce eggs and young, and thus eradicate the pest. 

The scale flourishes best in fine'weather interspersed with light showers, 
and it is usually at its height from the middle of March to the middle or end 
of May when the monsoon checks it, but the monsoun only checks it and 
d(K*s not kill it or eliminate it entirely. The heavier the monsoon the 
more the scale will be checked, especially if its parasitic fungus is present, 
but it will not entirely remove it. It begins again about September and goes 
on spreading rapidly till January when the drought may check it again to a 
certain extent until March. Therefore, at the end of the monsoon, when 
the fine weather comes another inspection must be made, and if ♦ny trace 
of scale is found another spraying must be done. An after monsoon manur¬ 
ing also to put vigour into the trees a good plan. 

These are the means which are being adopted in the infected area and 
if Jhey are whole-heartedly carried out there is no reason why the scale 
should not be kept in bounds and under control, if not eradicated^ Its 
eradication largely depends ^11$ method of introduction, and on this 
, point it is difficult to come to a definite conclusion and nothing is as y^t 
proved^ A rumour is anoat that it h^s been introduced on madilre bagl^ 
This, however, cannot be proved'sifid It seems to me should 
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expect the majority of manures to act as insecticides, and I cannot imagine 
a scale living for any length of time on a manure bag. It is possible but 
not probable, Messrs. Stanes & Co., hearing of the rumour which they 
consider calculated to do harm to their business have written assuring me, 
that not a single bag in which manure has been supplied is a crop bag. 
All the bags in which we pack manure are procured from Madras or Calicut 
and are bags that have been used once for packing common salt in. The 
manure works are situated a mile from the coffee curing works and they 
have no connection with each other.” I have much pleasure in giving 
publicity to this statement and until proof is produced that manure has been 
sent to estates in crop bags, and that tht^ is a possible means of importing 
green bug, credence cannot he given to the theory. 

One way in which it can be introduced is on plants from Bangalore and 
other places. About a year ago, it was actually introduced on a coffee 
estate in this way but luckily it was discovered in time and destroyed. In a 
recent report on a tour in Mysore the Government Entomologist said, 
“ when touring by rail I often see at railway stations consignments of plants 
and young tre^s (mangoes, &c.,) being sent by rail and it is very rarely 
indeed that 1 am nnable to detect sotnid scale insects or other pests being 
carried with them.” In this particular instance I was nnable to trace the 
infection to this source, but I think it quite probable that at most places 
along the railway Tine such as Arsikere. Kadur. &c., a search would reveal the 
presence of Green Bug on the trees. From these centres it spreads, carried 
naturally i»y wind, birds, and in bandies on branches &c. In afl* pro¬ 
bability it will be found upon investigation that it has reached the neighbour¬ 
hood of this particular group of estates on the jungle and that the kifection 
is coming in from that jungle. On this pqint the Scientific Department of 
the U, P. A. S. I. will welcome the assjgtaiice of all planters, and of the 
AgricuUural Department of the Mysore Government. If the nearest point 
of infection can be found, some steps can be taken to clean up thejnngle, or 
isolate the estates from future danger of Infection. In the meanwhile all 
estates owners, both European and Indian, should keep a most careful watch 
for the appearance of the scale on their land and should they find it, leport 
it at once and take immediate steps to deal with it. 

This leads to another most important point, the necessity of hcin^ 
ready^ to deal with the pest immediately it appear?. Despite frequent 
warnings iii the Chronicle and elsewhere given by the Scientific Department 
from time to time this present outbreak found the planting community 
entirely unprepared. No one had sprayers or insecticides ready, and a lot 
of valuable time was wasted before the former could be procured in quantity. 
Indian firms do not stock these things and only three sprayers were avail¬ 
able nearer than Calcutta. Once more I would impress upon individual 
planters the necessity of possessing at least a sprayer or two. As long ago 
as January 1911 the following note appeared in the Chronicle (VI. p. 47) ; 
it fits tb* present situation so exactly that further comment is unnecessary. 

“Be ready \—A short time ago J was looking through some old files 
and came across a lecture to Ceylon planters by the Government Entomolo¬ 
gist. The cap fits some South Indian pUnters so exactly that I cannot 
resist reproducing the following extract:— 

‘ I wish particularly to draw yoijr attention to the import^qe of ..being 
prepared for ahy emergency, such the sudden appearancp of a dangerous 
pest. How many of you p^:^^ even a single spraying machine or a powder- 
distributor, or any stocl> of even the simplest insecticide ? . If there is a 
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sprayer, it is probably poked away in some out-of-the-way corner and never 
looked at. If suddenly. required, it is found that the valves have gone 
wrong, or the rubber tubing has perished, knd it has to be sent to Colombo 
for repair jiist when it is most urgently needed ! The machine when not in 
constant use, should have clean water pumped through it at least once a 
fortnight, and after use with any insecticide, it should be carefully washed 
out with (preferably warm) water before being put away. The machine 
might be kept in order by using it for. watering the ferns or flower beds 
when not required for more serious work. Every single estate should 
possess at least one good sprayer and t a» powder-distributer. Then at times 
of any serious local outbreak co-operative measures could be quickly under¬ 
taken. 

‘ Then a supply of some of the simpler insecticides should be kept on 
every estate, ready for an emergency, ju^t as medicines are kept for cases of 
sudden sickness amongst your cooties. Every estate has its supply of such 
simple drugs as chlorodyne, santonine, quinine &c. Why should you not be 
equally prepared with kerosiuc emulsion, sulphur, Bordeaux mixture, and 
arsenical preparations, against diseases of your plants ? Vr hat is usually the 
course when an insect pest shows itself ? To begin with, it has probably 
been on t^ie place for some time before it has been observed ; another three 
or four days go by while specimens are being forwarded to the Govern¬ 
ment Entomologist and his reply and recommendations received. Then, 
if any special treatment is rcciuired. it is as likely as not that an order 
has TO be despatched to Colombo for the necessary material, resulting in a 
loss of abother week before action U taken when every day at the com¬ 
mencement of an attack is of the utmost importance. In dealing with insect 
pests, the proverbial ‘‘stitch in time” will save not on)v 9 but 999, and make 
indeed the dift'erence between success and failure. The early observation of 
any pest is a point that should be attended to. Encourage your coolies and 
kanganies to report (and bring specimens of) any insect found upon the tea. 
Presume that every such inject is an enemy until you have assured your¬ 
selves that it is harmless.' ” 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (HAWAII). 

Rubber Production. 

Rubber is steadily becoming a more important item of Hawaii's pro¬ 
ducts. On the Island of Maui many trees have been planted, and these are 
now being tapped in large numbers. Steady efforts are being made to 
improve the methods of preparation in order to increase the marketable 
value,' 35,000 trees were tapped during 1912, and altogether some 8,000'lbs. 
of rubber were expected to be produced, most of which will be export<rd. 
For 1913 an output of 20,000 lbs, is anticipated. 

Attention has been directed to an indigenous rubber tree (Euphorbia 
lorifolia, which grows in several Idealities, one place in particular on the 
iMand of Hawaii having 6.000 acres averaging 75 trees to the acre, whose 
product i^ 14 to 17 per cent, of rubbei^iand 60 per cent, of resin (chicle). 
It is reported th^t ’the latex contains .42 per cent, of solid material, 
and that one man can collect 16 to 30 lbs, of crude product per day.'—TAg 
Board 'of Trade Journals 
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MatiuHal WLnpmiPimmntm with Taa« 

The results of inanurial experiments with Tea carried out at Heeleaka 
were published some time ajfo, and in the Q0eir(crty Journal of the Indian 
Tea Association Scientific Departnnnt IV. 1912 Dr. Hope discusses some 
results reGentl5r obtained in Assam:. ^ 

In Southern India some estates have applied manure to their Tea and 
during the next ten years a great many more will find it necessary to do so. 
The best manures, and coinbkiatidth inatmres, must be discovered by 
systematic experiments and though the fertilisers found ipost suitable for 
Ceylon and Assam soils may not prove equally suitable foi;’ the soils of 
Southern India, stilt it is of interest to note what results have tjieen obtained 
in these places as likely to indicate at any rate the broad lines upon which 
experiments are likely to be successful. 

Lime, —The authors ot the paper mentioned above say **.Attention 
has recently been drawn to the probability of lime proving a more \ aluable 
manure for tea than was at one tape supposed.” This idea has received 
support from the results of experiments made with it. ‘’It should be 
remembered that lime like other manures will only have i beneficial effect 
when applied to soils for which it is suited and in correct quantities. In 
considering the manurial valu^ of lime it must fir*^t be borne m mind that 
the tea plant does not require a soil rich in lime. This is obvious from the 
fact that practically every tea soil in the North East Indian tea districts is 
poor in lime, those of the Assam Valley being parlicularlv so, thb average 
amount for the Sibsagar district being approximately 0*04/o and for the rest 
of Assam but little higher.” This is also a typical feature of the tea soils of 
Southern India. The benefit of lime on tea is due to its action in remedy* 
lag some defect in the state of the surface soil. Such defect is probably due 
to the condition of activity of the soil bacteria, as the result of the absence 
of sufficient carbonate of lime to correct sourness of the soil. The cause of 
this insufhciency of carbonate of lime is to be found in the effect of heavy 
rainfall on cultivated soil which is fully cx|>oscd to the weather.” 

Several experiments with lime are quoted, on heavy clay soils, on black 
soil in which tea grows poorly with a shallow root system, and on low lying 
soil. In all cases a decided benefit was obtained both when lime was applied 
alone and when it was mixed with other manures, the most striking result 
being obtained on the fust class of soil where in one instance a plot which 
received seven inauuds of lime per acre gave 15*99 inaunds of fea per acre 
while the check plot which received no lime only gave 9*47 mounds of tea 
per acre. 

Nitrolim, —To quote the report, “ at the present time coinparatively 
few figures are to hand to show what the value of nitrolini as a tea manure 
is for different soils, but many experiments with this manure are likely to be 
made in the future in view of the fact that this is the cheapest nitrogenous 
manure on the market if the value of different nitrogenous manures be 
gauged by comparing their relative prices per unit quantity of nitrogen. If 
it can be shown that this manure gives as good or better results than other 
nitrogenous manures when applied In quantities which will provide the same 
amount of nitrogen it would obviously be the most economical manure to 
use.” 

Experiments'do notyho^ljpveft^nrove this altogether aiiiii better resulta 
appear to be obtained from application of oil cakes, but probably the 
bc:>t results have not yot becn« .tccorded wj^b.imtrolim. ‘*Oue decided 
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advantage which nitroliin has over other nitrogenous manures is that it is 
alkaline in character since it contains an excess of lime.” 

Organic Malter,-^-ThG importance of replenishing the organic matter 
which has been lost to the soil by repeated cultivation and constant exposure 
is emphasized. The best way of supplying organic matter to tea soils is 
through the mediuin of green dressings. “ In cases where cattle manure 
has been found to give good results the addition of a considerable (juantity 
of organic matter rather than of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid, may 
be looked upon as the cause of the improvement. 

Potash .—The authors state :—*’ Jl’4ft*probabIe that the value of potash 
manures for North East Indian tea soils may lie in their effect upon the 
(juality of the leaf. This seenis to be indicated by the figures obtained, 
though a matter of this kind cannot’\bc decided by a single experiment. 
Further investigation should be made in different districts under conditions 
which would permit of inferences being drawn as regards the effect on 
(|ualily. Except in special instances the results of potash manuring in 
increasing yield of leaf have been poor, particularly in Assam.” 

iV//rogc’/^.—-A number of experiments with dilferent nitrogenous 
manures by themselves and in combination with wood ashes and other 
materials are discussed. One point that is brought out is the value of 
phosphoric acid when present in these combinations, both as stcriii;%d 
animal meal and basic slag. Mustard cake gave favourable results at 
Heelcaka and some Assam experiments are described which show that the 
right quantity to use is a smaller application than five maunds per acre. 

*’Other e'cneriments have shown tliat a soil after receiving repeated 
dressings of oil cake failed to produce an increase of crop and in some cases 
the crop even decreased. An application of lime to such soils has restored 
the fertility.” 

The article under review closes with an account of some systematic 
experiments made on a red sandy loam deficient in nitrogen (0'02%). The 
most successf il plot was the one receiving most nitrogen and the order of 
merit of the p ots was in direct ratio to the amount of nitrogen supplied. 
The authors iiim up these results as follows :—“ In the year following the 
application of the manures the increase was maintained best 09 those plots 
which received the greatest amount of insoluble nitrogenous manure, in this 
case oil cake. It will also be noted that in this particular instance the oil 
cake was almost as (juick acting as the soluble manures. A plant when 
growing will assimilate a cert.iin definite quantity of food material, which is 
governed by thcj nature and growth of the plant. Any deficiency in one 
constituent will react to produce less assimilation of any other constituent. 
On the other hand, if the food materials are in excess the plant will assimi¬ 
late as much as it requires, the rest will remain as an excess in the soil, and 
this, if of a soluble nature, will be carried away to a greater or lesser extent 
according to the mechanical nature o£jthc soil, and the movements of soil 
water. In the case under consideration it appears that a considerable 
amount of the soluble nitrogenous conipQ^^ds have been removed by wash. 
The result has been that the plants have been able to utilise the nitrogen 
slowly rendered available from the insoluble compounds more completely 
that from the more soluble nitrogenous manures.” 

Similar manqi^ul experiments with tea are badly needed in Southern 
India based upod soil analyses. The present system of hit or miss is 
scarcely likely to lead to the best results* 

U. D, A* 
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The Neoeeeity of Using Machinery on Rubber Bstates. 

Buy AT ONXE. Do NOT WAIT; BbCAl’SE A BLTTKK MACHINE May HL 

INTRODUCED* LaTER. 

“ Every effort must be made by pHuters to ship their rubber as uniform 
as possible in quality, and to maintain an even grading,” Thus write Messrs. 
Gow, Wilson in their Annual Report. In this wav it will be possible to 
deal with a much larger proportion of the crops by privrtte treaty for near 
and future delivery, thus keeping the auctions wdthin reasonable bounds, 
yisiting agents and managers gepef^Uy would be well advised to bear in 
mind the great importance of this standardizing and grading on all estates. 

“ The large amount of supervision (preferably European) required in 
the factory to maintain efficiency does ^ot appear to have been sufficiently 
appreciated in the past, and mariy estates have been rather too much 
inclined to await the develoi>ment of some possible new process before 
installing adequate machinery^ which would most probably be required 
in the futurei whatever new methods might come into use. 

“ The prepanation of rubber generally has continued to make satis¬ 
factory progress, and it has been proved that the physical properties of the 
best prepared samples are fully equal to any other kind of rubber. 

Crepe and smoked sheet still form the two principal and best des¬ 
criptions manufactured < In the earlier part of the ^ear the former was in 
most request, and on4iie average realised the best prices, but partly owing 
to the comparative shortage of first quality smoked sheet, this kind has since 
come into very strong demand, realizing a premium over all other sorts. 

“ A very large proportion of thd whole crop is shipped in the form of 
crepe, but as the premium lately ruling on smoked sheet will inevitably 
cause a large increase in its production it seems unlikely that that premium 
wall be maintained. 

The smoking process has many points to recommend it, especially as 
regards the strength and durability of rubber so treated. Up to the present 
this particular preparation has been a more cumbersome one and has taken 
a considerably longer time than that of crepe. Also unless the smoking and 
drying have been very carefully and thoroughly carried out. the rubber is 
sometimes liable to arrive in a moi.st and mouldy condition.’'— Tropical Life, 


Rubber Estate Development and its Cost. 

W’e are indebted to Mr. Herbert Inglis. th'^ w'eH-knnwn Kahit.n a planter, 
for the following estimate (in reference to the question raised in our columns 
lately) of what he considers would be co.st of developing a rubber estate of 
1,500 acres for two years before it comes into bearing. A motor-car would 
not be nepesssary. The cost is set out as follows :— 


Superintendent’s Salary at 
Aesistant’s Salary at 
Hirector’s Fees 
Oiiice Expenses 
V. A. 

^edical Fees 
S^ndries, Clerk, etc. 
Bungalow and Lines 
Ffirniture* 

—Ceylon. Tiines, 


Rs. 


Rs. 

800 a 

month ... 

19,200 

250 

,, ... 

6,300 

4,000 a 

year 

8,)00 

3,000 

„ ... 

6,300 

1,000 

„ ... 

2,300 

3,000 

,, ... 

6 , )00 

1,250 

,, k.. 

2,500 



20,)00 

— 

••• 

^ 2,500 


Total Rs... 

72,200 
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SELECTED CUTTINGS. 

ftohool of Poraotry at Cambridge Unlveraltye 

The best and most lasting tribute to Mr. Henry's work in connection 
with the School of Forestry at Cambridge lies in the fact that, although it 
was only established seven years ago, it is already a flourishing institution 
and of acknowledged efficiency. As the following brief account of the curri¬ 
culum illustrates, this success is due primarily to the prominent place which 
practical forestry take^ in the*course of studies:— 

Instruction in Forestry was instlhiti^d in the University of Cambridge 
in 1907, when a Forestry Committee of the Board of Agricultural Studies 
was formed, and Mr. Augustine Henry was appointed Reader in Forestry. 

The course of study for the Diplon^a in Forestry may be summarised as 
follows:—C:\ndidates for admission to the examination Tor the diploma must 
have (1) obtained the degree of H.A.. (2) passed (pialifying examinations in 
liotany, Geology, Physics, and Chemistry: and (3) attended for two years 
courses of instruction in Forestry and cognate subjects. 

The course for the first year includes lectures and practical work in 
Forest Botany, Silviculture and General Forestry. During the long vaca¬ 
tion the student spends ten weeks on a British woodland estate in practical 
work under'the superintendence of an experienced forester. 

The coqrse for the second year includes similar instruction in forest 
management and forest untilisation, and in diseases of Trees and Timber, 
Timber, Forest Zoology, Surveying and Engineering. During the long vacation 
of this year the student has ten week's practical work in a Continental forest 
under the superintendence of a State forester. 

The total fees for instruction in Forestry for the diploma course at the 
University amount to ;f9'19.s*.-r)</. The fee for admission to the. examination 
for .the diploma is £2-2s. The student in addition incurs the expenses, 
which are variable, of instruction during the two long vacation.^ in British 
and Contiuental forests. 

An elementary course in forestry has been established for agricultural 
students, who are now encouraged to take forestry as an optional subject in 
the examination for the diploma in .Agricfllture and for the lUA. degree in 
Agricultural* Science. Thi.^ elementary course is identical with the first 
year's course for the diploma in I'ore.sirv. 

The woods used for the purpose of demonstration are all privately 
owned, and lie in the neighbourhood of Cambridge and in the adjoining 
countries. Visits are made to private woods and plantations, including the 
Botanic Gardens at Cambridge, weekly during term time, and afford an 
opportunity of seeing every type of woodland in the Eastern Counties of 
England, and of study of juany forestry operations. 

There is no land at present under the control of the Forestry Depart¬ 
ment, but certain experiinents have been carried out by the Reader and by 
the Lecturer on Timber, with the assistance of private owners interested in 
Forestry. 

A large collection of. specimens, about 1,900 in number illustrative of 
Timbers, Forest Botany (exclusive of Herbjirium specimens) and diseases 
of Trees, has been made. The timbers include not only home-grown 
species, but als# examples of most of the important trees of India, China^ 
Japan, and North America, The timber collection is unrivalled for.ils 
variety and illustrates many problems of Silviculture,. 
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A forestry biiildinKt which will comprise laboratories, workshop, lecture 
rooms, and indseuin, will be erected during the present year at a* cost of 
about ;f5,000. Funds for building and equipment amounting to over ;t'4,500 
have been provided by private benefactors. In addition, the Development 
Ooiiimissioncrs have sanctioned a grant of £Z,500 towards the building, so 
that the Forestry Committee has now at its disposal about ;f7,000 for 
building, equipment and maintenance. 

The Hoard of Agriculture and Fisheries having provided from thc> 
Development Fund ;t'500 a year for two years for Research Work on Timber, 
the Forestry Committee have appointed Mr. K. K. Hurdon. M.A., Investiga¬ 
tor in Timber for two years from January 1, 1913, and Mr. A. P. Long, H A.. 
Assistant Investigator for the same period. 

The Development Commissioners have also sanctioned a grant of 
^500 a year for three years for Advisory Work in twelve counties in the 
East of England, comprising Middlesctx, Hertfordshire, Essex, Northampton¬ 
shire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, Rutlandshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire. An Adviser in Forestry, 
Mr. C. Hankins, has been appointed by the Forestry Committee for a period 
of three years, from April 1, next. 

The training of Probationers for the Indian Forest Service began at 
Cambridge in October, 1911. The Forestry Committee, in consultation 
with the Director of Indian Poorest Studies, issued in January, 1912, special 
regulations for the additional course of study for Indian I'orest Probationers, 
which is reejuired by the Secretarx' State for India in Council. In connec¬ 
tion with the training of the Indian P'orest Probationers. Mr. H. Jackson, 
Conservator of Forests, India, gives courses of lectures in Indian P'orestry 
and Poorest Law. 

The Forestry Dopiirtiiient is supported in part by annual subscriptions 
from the Coiwity Councils of Northamptonshire, Not^olk, Cambridgeshire. 
West Suffolk, and Huntingdonshire by a Government Grant from the 
Hoard of Agriculture and P'isheries ; and during the past year ten of the 
Cambridge Colleges, Clare, Pembroke, (Tonville and Cains. Trinity Hall, 
King's, (Jueen’s, Christ’s, St. John’s Trinity, and Emmanuel, have also 
contributed .—The Gardeners^ Chronicle, 


South Africa. 

Rci^istration of Fertiliaers, —With reference to the notice on pp. 402-3 
of the *■ Hoard of Trade Journal” of 23rd November, 1911, and to previous 
notices relative to the iiiiportatioii and registration of fertilisers in the Cape 
Province, H. M, Trade Commissioner for South Africa (Sir R. Southern 
Holland) has farwarded a copy of an oflicial notice which has been issued 
to importers in South Africa calling their attention to certain points regard¬ 
ing the registration of fertilisers. Iniporters are reminded that the practice 
of re-registering any particular consignment that may vary slightly in 
chemical composition from that originally registered for that particular 
brand is liable to lead to confusion, and that in futpre the authorities will 
not accept concurrent registrations pf this nature. If the difference in com¬ 
position is. so great that the original registration will not serve, the new 
article to be registered must have some distinguishing title, such as, 
” Quality A ” added to its name. If this is not done the original registration 
will be regarded as cancelled, and^ fertilisers sold under, or bearing, the 
brapd concerned wHl be regarded as governed by the last registration, and 
the importer will be held responsible accordingly,— r/(c Board of Trad^ 
JournaU 
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'fTie Scientific Dcpartnicnt publishes an interesting contribution on 
Mosquito Hlight” and the methods used to get rid of it and in connection 
with s iraying tea bushes for killing inlets a good insecticide called Ver- 
niisapon recomuicndcd by Mr. Munwell Lcfrey, the Imperial Entomologist, is 
])rinted. It has been used with success khd cau be procured in Calcutta. 


ThcScieutinc Pepartiueut draws a^ttentton to a valuable article contri¬ 
buted by Mr. 1’. M. Wilkir^S called “CoflR^ Manuring on a Scientific Basis." 
The jirticle sh< uld rouse general interests not only amongst cofi'ee planters 
but al interested in s</il cultivation showing* how increased returns and pro- 
lit can be earned bv judicious maouq^ under Scientific advice. The 
figures given by Mr. W'ilkins are a revelaflon and his introductory remarks 
on tlio all round improvement of his esbile and coffee, are startling and 
cionch sivc as to the value of scientific advice, whole-heartedly cFirried out. 
By pLiinitting his report and tabular statement to be published in the 
Cltroi.iclc Mr. W ilkins merits the thanks of the whole IManting Com- 
iiiimily. 

The proceedings ot the Nilgirt Planters'Association are printed. The 
Honorary Secretary in his report refers to an unpleasant incident, of a 
Ceylon Tea makers once was in his employment, who on his return to Ceylon 
attempted to cri up some of the Honorary Secretary’s coolies. The matter 
was rf‘.presented to Ceylon Planters’ Association and through them to the 
would be crimpers employer who at 00^6 dismissed him from his employ¬ 
ment. The thanks of the Planting Community are due to the employer and 
to the Ceylon Planters’ Association for their prompt treatment of this case. 
We are confident that all cases of a like nature if brought to their notice will 
receive the same prompt and courteous coiibidcration from the Ceylon 
Planters’ Association. It is a pity that all irregular and unauthorised 
recruiters cannot be treated in the sa^ne way. 


From the Agricultural Ncu\s is reproduced an interesting article bfi 
the Viiria^Vility in the quality of seeds, especially referring to the Tropics. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, UP.A.SJ. 

Mosquito Blight of Tea ,—Mosquito (Helopeltis) is a very 

serious pest in several of the Tea growing districts of Southern India and 
causes a coQsideraI>lc aniotint of damage. Three years ago a niiiiiber of 
experiments were begun with methods of dealing with it, information was 
published in the Chronicle with regard to Mr. Antrain’s methods of spray- 
ing, &c„ (V. pp. 1.70, 181), and the Planting-Expert wrote a good deal about 
it in his tour reports on Tea distriofs. A planter who has earned out some 
systematic work with this pest kiiittK’’ sends for publication a digest of 
the methods he has used with coinplble success. Three years ago when I 
visited his Estate I found that the pest w^s vt ry bad indeed and now he 
reports that he has practically got rid of itl The following were the methods 
used:— 

“ 1. Put small childreti on td/t-iatclf the mosquito and collect the eggs. 
This should be dohe all the year as it is inost important. 

** 2. Prune the Tea iti the tnonsopu or diy weather, but not in sho\\cry 
weather, 

“ 2. Bury all prunings with Basic Slag at tlie rate of about .>00 lbs. 
per acre. Holes one to every four trees in alternate lines. This costs 
about Ks.18 per acre. ^ 

4. Hav'C all ravines cleared. 

5. Cut out all Cinchona and all the 3:)iha jungle. 

“ 0. If the boundary of the Tea is jungle, fell the same one chain back 
and j)lant up fuel trees, not Guins. 

7. Care must be taken when pruning that jnosquitos do not lly into 
the next held. On the windward-side burn leaves and some.pninings so as 
to make a heavy smoke. . ^ ( 

S. Moss and clean the btra^hciD after pruning. 

“ y. If mosquito returns after pruning spray immediately witli Tobacco 
.mice. 

10. Cultivate as much as possible with bulk and Hadap mamiring.^ I 
find these very effective. 

“ These are the methods I ha.ve tried and I am practically (juit of the 
pest, although as you know I had tl^e i^est very badly w hen you were here 
some three years ago, and in parts abandoned Tea on account of it. I pre¬ 
viously tried burning pniniqgs through the tea and piled on the bush, but 
with no success. 1 cannot give you individual cost of works, but at the 
most it would not cost more lhaii 5 cents per lb. made tea excluding the 
Slagging.” 

This.is most valuable information and as a pratical result worth pages 
of theory and suggestions. Would that we had more of this kind of infor¬ 
mation coining in about other pests and diseases. Tea planters troubled 
with Mosquito Blight cannof do better than, give these methods, which have 
proved successful, a Ihorottgh trial.. 

Mauurial Planters often write to this oflico asking tnc to 

recommend them a iiiahurd'for their coft’ee, or what I consider the be^st 
manure for coffee at a reasonable figure. It is almost impossible to recom- 
lucud a manure without any further data to go upon. Of course oiie can 
make up a formula for a good general ’fertiliser which will probably have 
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some effect upon any crop and in any'l^ftftj of soil, bnt that is not 'ih’e way to 
manure coffee or any other crop. 1 believe in systematic manuring wlierc 
different manures are applied each year and each application bears a 
definite relation to that applied the year before and that which will be applied 
the year following. The results obtained on one estate from such a system 
are given in this issue of the Chronicle kud they spe^U for themselves. Tlie 
basis of such a system is a soil analysis and wanting this one rnnst at ieast 
know something about the nature of the soil, whether it is light or heavy, 
sand or clay, about its previous treatment, what manures have been applied 
to it, its present condition of tilth, the kind of shade and mulch, the elevation 
and rainfall and so oi^. Most of all it is necessary to know what crop is 
cultivated; enquiries about suitable manures have before now been asked 
for and this important detail omitted. 

Green Bn^ in i1f//sorc,- 'Infonnaiion has been received from an estate 
in the affected district that hand poking has been finished and no more 
trees have been found to be infected, which shows that the outbreak is under 
complete control. Spur pruning of all trees that the hand plucking had 
shown to be very badly infected has also been finished and these trees have 
been lime washed. The blossom interfered with spraying, but now that this 
is over sprying operations have been begun. It is reported that the spray 
recommended, the rosin, soda, soap mixture, kills the scale effectually but 
the amount of spray mixture required to treat big nnpruned trees is large, 
probably 100 to 150 gallons an acre. This can be-reduced to about 80 
gallons per acre on the pruned patches. Trees which have.not been primed 
for vears are going to be a trouble as they always carry a lot of l^pg sickly 
wood which the bug attacks, and they are very difficult to spray, as this kind 
of tree is matted with cross wood. This is a great objection to the non¬ 
pruning system which in some places has become popular. It may be all 
right when no disease is present, but in the case of an attack of a pest like 
Green Bug it gives trouble. It is.almost impossible to spray an unpruned 
tree effectually, and for this reason pruning was the first thing recommended 
in deaHug with this outbreak so that the affected trees could be got at with 
the sprayer. 

Protection of Birds,.— Some time ago .a pamper on this subject was pub¬ 
lished in the Chronicle iVol, VI. p. 330) showing how the trade in feathers 
was rapidly leading to the extinction of some species of beautiful and useful 
birds, and that apart from the cruelty practiced in the collection of feathers, 
the matter was an important one for the agriculturalist. Those who have 
this subject near at heart will find the following note which appeared in 
Nature of 20th March of interest 

“ At the twenty-second annual meeting of the Royal Society" for the 
protection of Birds, held at the Westmin.sler Palace Hotel, on ^^arch 6th, 
Lord Ciirzoii, as reported in The T'imcs of March 7th, strongly deprecated 
the continuance of the practice of wearing feathers (other than those of 
birds used as food.) by ladies, and referred to the appalling slaughter of cer¬ 
tain kinds of birds of brilliant plumage?^ In 1611 his lordship stated that in 
three sales in London no fewer than 41,000 skins of hiitniniug birds, 20,700 
of birds of paradise, and 126,000 egret plumes were sold. After adverting to 
the fact that the i;grets arc killed while in the breeding plumage, and that 
certain species or races of birds of paradise are reported to have been 
exterminated by the pin mage-hunters, the speaker observed that although 
much had been done to stop the trade, yet there were weak lines ip the 
prohibitory chain, among these being lack of prohibition of the import 

and sale of feathers and skins' in this country.” 


U. A 
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PLANTBRV PAPERS. 

Vlt —Ccdfmm ManuHiig on wl Soiontiflo BmIo* 

I think the results obtained from 3 years* cultivation and mayiuring 
according to a scheme proposed by our Scientific Officer, ^fr, K. D. Arstead, 
should be of interest to all readers of the Planters' Chronicle intere^ ted in 
coffee, and I may sa>, of advantage*' Like many other fellow planters, year 
after year I applied manures, usually nitrogenous, and in the usual style. 
My 50 acres of bearing coffee on one estate, and 100 acies on ai. other, 
replied to my best efforts with crops of 5—6 tons on tlm forr ler, and 14—15 
on the latter. From 1902—1910 the former averaged 5 tons, and the latter 
14i- tons for 8 years. The manures applied averaged 4 cwts per acre, con¬ 
sisting mainly of Poonac, with bone added occasionally, and in other years 
fish. The cost worked ojit to about Rs,20 per acre and I thought I was 
doing the places well. The Estates looked well and year after year I looked 
for the bumper that never came ! If I got anything like a d( cent crop (4-5 
cwts. per acre) the following year it dropped to 2 cwts. In parts of the 
Estate the trees had a ‘ Cabbagy ’ look. Failure began to p.dl on nio and 
the arrival of our Scientific Officer made me say to myself, “ why not begin 
all over again, get my soils analysed thoroughly well and seek Mr. Anstead's 
advice ?** This 1 did, sending 4 samples to Mr. Alfred (rordon Salamon, 
Fenchurch Avenue E. C., who did the analyses very thoroughly and cl urged 
:f5-5-0 per sample. I sent these analyses to Mr. Anstead and ask< d his 
advice. He took every trouble in working out a 3 years’ scliemc for ne. or 
rather 2 years, and after seeing the Results last November, he was r ble to 
advise for another year. I accepted his advice without cn'estion. Before 
giving the scheme he asked a number of rpiestions re. Rainfall, Ele\ation, 
Aspect &c,, and what I was prepared to spend per acre. To the Litter I 
replied Rs.23 plus cartage. This \yQrked out eventually to about Rs.32 per 
acre, or an increase of Rs. 12 to what I had been spending. >Iy crop went 
up on the 50 acres from 9 the previous year to 10 tons, and from 10 to 18 ; 
on the 100 acres from 9 the previous year to 38, followed by 21. I there¬ 
fore, on the 150 acres spent t,80D Rs. more on manures (whi<'h was equal to 
about li tons of crop) and for this increase my crop doubled itself. This 
year I am expecting (with anything like good rain, which has not come yet, 
April 7th!) 18—20 tons on the 50 acres, and 30 -35 on the 100 acres. If this 
comes off, and 1 see no reason why it should not with g^xid rain, 1 shall 
average 15 tons for 3 years off the 50 acres, and 30 tons oft' the 100, against 
5. tons for 8 years and 14| tons.. The whole aspect of the estates has 
changed and parts which were “ Cabbagy” are now vigorous, with a good 
spread and long spiky close knotted wood. Parts which have just given 
8—10 cwts. an acre are scarcely feeling it and will give 6—7, while other parts 
which have just given 6—7 are doing the sam^ again. A neighbouring Estate 
carrying out a scheme on the same lines is having good results also, after a 
succession of heart-burning failures. Readers will say “ Yes. you just hap¬ 
pened to hit good seasons, wait and sec t *’ I am open to wait and see, and 
meanwhile instead of a deficit every other year which is far too common on 
most estates, I can show handsome profits for 2 consecutive years, and see 
no reason why I should get a deficit again, provided I carry on manuring and 
cnltivatioh in the sound way recommended by our Scienlif c Officer, whose 
excellent article on manuring, and when, in the Planters* Chronicle for 
January 25th most of us must have read. In addition to iny crops increasing, 
the quality of thq bean has vastly improved also. Last year one lot topped 
the market and the rest also sold well. Previously the coffee from these 
estates used to be ip the $ame boat as many others and realized very ^ordi-, 
nary prices. The report, since 1 started manuring on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Anstcadf Jr invariably good, and the liquor, “ exceptionally good.” 
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^^anures applied. 

J)ate 

Ampunt 1 


Section., 

of 

applied 1 

Crop picked. 

1 


application. i 

per arre.l 



General Fertiliser 

1 Poonac ; 2 Hone ; 10i% | 

1 

March 1910! 

2i cwts 



Sulphate of Potash...] 

Octr. 1910' 

2} cwts 

1910-11.2 tons 

I. 

Basic Superphosphate ...| 

March 1911'l 

6 cwts 

1911-12. VI Ions 


Nitrate of Soda 

Novr. loll! 

1 cwt 

5 acres. 

Complete Fertiliser 

MAfch 1912 

5 cwts 



Sulphate of Potash 

Novr. 1912! 

1 cwt 

1912-1.1.3 tons 


Slaked Lime ...j 

Maix^h 1913] 

2 tons 



(Pish 

Novr, 191J 

3*4 cwts 

1913-14. esli- 


1 



mated 2.V tons.l 


General Fertiliser 

March 1910 

2.i cwts 




Octr 1910 

2i cwts 

1910-11. 2-5 tons 

11. 

Fish 

March 1911 

5 cwts 


Saltpetre 

Novr. 1911 

1 cwt 

1911-12.2 tons 

10 acres. 

Complete Fertiliser 

March 1912 

5 cwts 

1912-13. tons 


Fish 

(J Basic Slag: 1 Sulphate 

March 1913 

5 cwts 



Potash... 

Novr. 1913 

4 cwts 

1913-14. csti- 



1 


mated 3 tons.) 


Complete Fertiliser 

March 1910 

24 cwts 




Novr. 1910 

2a cwts 

1910-11. Il tons 


Fish 

March 1911 

5 cwts 


III. 

3 Basic Slag; 1 Sulphate 





Potash ... 

Novr. 1911 

5 cwts 

1911-12. 1 ton 

10 acres. 

Complete Fertiliser 

March 1912 

5 cwts 1 


3 Fish ; 1 Sulphate Potash. 

Novr. 1912| 

[•I cwts 

I1012-13. 2\ tons 


Nitrolim 

' (3 Basic Slag ; 1 Sulphate 

March 1913 

^ cwts 



Potash ... 

, Novr. 1913 

3 cwts 

1213-14. csti- 



1 


mated 4 tons.) 


General Fertiliser 

March 1910 

21 cwts 




Novr. 1910 

24 cwts 

1910-11.2 tons 


Basic Superphesphato ... 

March 1911 

6 cwts 


IV. 

Saltpetre 

Novr. 1911 

1 cwt 

1911-12. 3.J tons 


Complete Fertiliser 

March 1912 

5 cwts 


10 acres. 

Sulphate of Potash 

: Novr, 1912 

1 cwt 

1912-13.4 tons 


Slaked Lime 

March 1913 

2 cwts 



(Fish 

Novr. 1913 

4 cwts 

1913-14. esti- 




i mated 4 tons.) 

V. 




1910-11.1 ton 

Same as IV. 

j, ;••• 

... 

1911- 12. l -itons 

1912- 13. 4 tons 

15*acres. 




(1913-14. esth 


' 1 ' 



mated 4 tOtift.) 


P. Mi WlI.Kt!lS^ 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 
Nilgiri Planters* Association. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Nilf^iri Planters Association 
held at the Armoury^ Ootacamnnd, on Friday the 28th March, 1913, 

Present:—M eRsr.>?. L. L. Porter (Chairman,) J. S. Nicolls (Honorary 
Secretary,) W. Rhode* James, J. G. V'ernede, A. K. W. Downing, 
P. L. n. Beaver, R. N. C. Groves. J. H. Pascoe. Robert Stanes, 
C. Gray, L. A. G. Rogers. Stanes, C. H. Brock, j. Heddo, 
G. Oakes, C. \V. Deane, W. A. Cherry. E. S. Clarke. Kinlock, 
E. M. Cockburn, and W. P. Scott. V'/.s'/Vor.—Mr. Alister West, 
by Proxy —Mr. B. Von Dnlon^. 

The Chairman before opening the prooeedin.qs feolinfjly referred to the 
sudden death of Mr. A. \V. Wingrave. 

hi. Proceedini(s of last meeting confirmed. 

fi2. Act } of lOO.i.—Read High Court ruling in Case No. 62 of Bill on 
the. file of the CBidalur 2nd Class Magistrate’s (ionrt—Mr. J. S. Nicolls ^ .s*. 
Pongay Maistry. 'I'he. As.sociation were oj’ opinion that a further appeal 
should be made. Proposed by Mr. I!. S. Clarke and seconded by Mr, \\’. 
Rhodes James 

“That this Association offer Mr. Nicolls their support.’’-“Carried 
unanimously. 

63. Non-Service o/AE^rmf/t.’j.—'Read letter from the Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police. Southern Range, dated 13th J ’ebni.ary, 1013.—Recorded. 

Read Circular letter from the Taluq Magistrate, Gudalur, dated 1st 
February, 1913.— 

64. Publication of G. Os. in the Xilf*iri Gazette, —In reference to 
No. 47 of meeting held on I4th November, 1912, road Honorary Secretary’s 
letter to the District MagivStrate, Nilgiris, dated December 7th, 1912, and the 
District Magistrate's reply No. 37d of 1912. The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to write and ask that all matters affecting Planters should be pub¬ 
lished in the Nilniri <iazctfe and not only those with reference to the 
Labour Act 1 of 1903. 

65. Roads and t.'omniunications.—'^ The Droog Road'’~-Necessary 
steps were being taken for repairs. 

Kil-Kotafliri Road,’-The following resolution was proposed by Mr. 
C. H. Brock and seconded by Mr. Deane and carried:-— 

“ That this .-\s.sociation recpiest the District Board to ask Government 
“ for a special grant to convert the present bridle path to 
“ Kil-Kotagiri into a cart road by widening of the present road 
“ and by, altering the trace where necessary from the Kodanaad 
road to the Government building at Solnr Muttom." 

66. District Board Membership, —In reference to No. 51 of meeting 
held on I4th November, 1912, read Honorary Secretary’s letter to the Presi¬ 
dent, Nilgiri District Ho,ard, daietl 7th December. 1912 and the President’s 
reply dated 17tb December, 1912, enclosing copy of Proceedings of the Dis¬ 
trict Board meeting held on 18th April, 1911.—Recorded. 

67. Railway Frcifthi.^ In reference to No. 53 of meeting held on 14th 
Noverubor. 1912, read flonorary Secretary’s letter to the Secretary, U. P. A. 
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S. I., dated 7Ui December, 1912. aud. bis icply dated 9th December and 
Circular No. 42 of 1912 giving cover to correspondence on tlin subject. The 
Honorary Secretary \vas instructed to place the nialter on the Agenda of the 
next U. A. S. 1. meeting. 

OS. Scientific DcpaHiuctU,—Kciid U. l\ A. S. I. Circular No. 21J. 
Proposed by Mr. \V. Rhodes James and seconded by Mr. J. H. Pascoe. 

That this Association is in favour of the renewal of the appointment 
“of the Sc. Otficer for another 5 years after 1914.’* Carried, 

09. The Late Mr, Ldmiston, —In reference to No. 59 of meeting 
held on 14th November 1912, read Mrs. Edmiston’s letter to the Honorary 
Secretary, dated 23rd December 1912, thanking the A:»sociation for their 
kind sympathy, 

70. School of Tropical Medicines, —Read Messrs. Harri.-^on and 
Crossficld’s letter of J7th December 1912, enclosing copies of an apixial for 
£ 100,000 for the extension and deveir^pment of ^he London .School of 
Tropical Medicines. Contributions sent to Messrs. Harrison and Cros=»* 
field, Ltd., (Juilon. will be forwarded to their London House. 

71. Tea Cess, —Read Circular No. 170T. C., dated 27th January 
1913, from the Asst. Secretary Indian Tea Cess Committee notifying that 
the Cess would be continued for a further period of 5 years.—Recorded. 

72. Customs Duty on Coffee, Tea and Rubber Machinery, —Read 
C. P. A. S. 1, Circular No, 39/12. dated 20th November 1912. The meeting 
was’ of opinion that the necessary machinery should >0 imported free of 
Customs duty. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the 
Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. to that effect. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the following Annual Report and 
presented accounts:— 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— I have the honour to submit to you 
my Annual Report and Accounts for the year ending 31st December 1912. 
There have been four General meetings held, viz., on the 16th April, 30th 
May, 18th July and 14th November at which there were respectively 19, 21, 
H) and 15 uicinbers present. At the meeting held on ihe 16th April we had 
pleasure of seeing the Chairman of the U. P. A. S. I. amongst us. 

Nexc Rtiles, — J'hese were passed at our May meeting ar.d have been 
circulated to all members. .Subscription to the Association is now assessed 
oil an acreage basis. This has unfortunately brought in the resignation of 
one of onr oldest members, viz,, the Ouchterlony Valley representing 4,362 
acres. \Vc were only receiving on account of this large acreage Rs, 30 as 
subscription to the Iniids of the Association and Rs.JOO as subscription 
towards the S. i). I'und. Subscriptions towards the S. O. Fund lia\c been 
paid to the U. P. A. S. 1. as a separate subscription to w'hat \vc have been 
paying on onr acreage basis. Onr subscription to the T. P, A, S. I. on 4,362 
acres represents Rs,lSl-12. We have agreed now to pay towards the 
general fund of the parent association on an acreage basis of *2 annas per 
acre, the remaining 6 pies of your assessment being available for the expen¬ 
ses of our own Association. 

. J sent all members reply poiit caa’ds requesting them to favour me with 
acreage particulars of their estate arid with what products sm.h acreages 
were planted. A great number have complied with my request, but some 
^avc put my post card along with unused half in that ever ready “ 
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It is to be regretted. It has not only delayed the sending out of biils to 
ineinbers for subsoriptioii due, uud in their instances perhaps has prevented 
niy making accurate assessments, but it has also prevented my placing 
before you a correct account of the total number of acres planted with 
coffee, tea, rubber and other produce. 

SuhscripUon to the S. O. FuAd. —I think this was originally promised 
by members for 5 years. This terminates in 1914. Those who have 
resigned their membership of our Association should be requested to fulfil 
this promise. 

Labour ,—We have during the year discussed a Registration Sfchetne 
and you will have seen from the annual report of the W. P. Association that 
there is little likelihood of its being put into force even in an amended form. 
The discussion on the scheme has. as far as I am aware, not started **evefi 
brain waves.*' Personally I think c^usiderable hnprovetnent can be gained 
by planters working more together. If a planter has a rogue of a maistry 
now, he has one aim and that is to plant the rotter on some one else and 
recover his advance and when he has succeeded ho pats himself on his back 
and thinks himself smart. It would have been more to the interests of the 
whole community of which he is one if he branded the rogue and suffered 
his loss. I think something might be gained if Honorary Secretaries of 
Associations kept a register of nialstries employed by all members of 
their Associations. In this way if a maistry came to a member for 
advance he might probably by referring to the Honorary Secretary 
of his Association find something about the man's past history, or 
if tlie maistiy came from some other district, a reference to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Association of that district might bring the 
required information. I should like to sec it go further and that planters 
agreed to advance 110 new maistry without first making a reference to his 
own Hoitoirary Secretary, I am certain the m dstry of to-day is not the 
same kind of man he was when I first started planting in Ceylon 26 years 
ago. He has deteriorated, and I shall not attcuint to try and had reasons 
for this. From what one reads in papers 1 ha\ e only 4 years more before I 
ought to be put on the shelf to make room for some more up-to-date youth. 
I shall read you to-day a letter written by a late assistant tea maker of mine 
who came from Ceylon and returned back there addressed to a cooly of my 
estate. He informs the cooly that his superior has asked him to procure 
20 or 30 C.in.ircse coolies. Is this an up-to-date method of recruiting 
labour ? I would then warn >ou all against engaging “ Ceylon Tea-inakeis 
or Conductors.** 

S. /. R, Freight, ~1 regret to say that no progress has been made. A 
plan showing places where receiving and forw.'irding stations should be 
placed was prepared by Mr. Porter, but there the matter has stopped, 

Experin^ntal Plot,^The Committee >ou appointed to watch yout' 
interests have t.vken considerable trouble in considering the various points 
and in renording their opinion on t^m. The thanks of the Association are 
due to thauri The work bas been started and I sincerely hope the experi¬ 
ments that are beixig carried out will prove beneheial to those interest^ ia 
the Coffee Industry* 

S. /. P. B, Fund.^^l would refer you to what I said in my Annual 
Report last year. I place a list oti the table and ask all present to put their 
names down, * ^ 

The accounts are on the table and have been dull* 

audited by a^liieinber of the Association. There is ^ouc entry ueediog expla^ 
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nation to you and that is the amount I have put down to be written off. I 
brought it to your notice last year. I fiave done all I can to recover these 
outstandings against certain members. They treat my letters and reminders 
with supreme contempt; they do not even object to receiving registered 
letters. It would be so much easier if they would write denying their 
fiability or regretting their inability to pay. I see no use of going on increas¬ 
ing their debt to the Association by adding on to it yearly subscriptions. I 
am afraid next year it will be necessary to write otf a further amount of 
Rs.l5#. 

S Members representing 40 acres resigned during the year. 

S Members representing 360 acres joined. 

On 3 Jst December, 1012, the total number of members was 50 repiv- 
senting 16,170 acres on which acreage we paid our subscription to the 

L. l>. A. S. I. 

Since 1st January, 1013, the following members have resigned :— 

Mr. Wapsharc representing ... 4.362 acres. 

Mr. M.artyn ... 300 acres. 

Mr. Martyn resigned as he has sold his estate, so I hope this acreage 
will not be Iqst for ever. 

On 1st January, 1913. the total acreage repre.sented by members is 
12,760 acres of which 5,200 acres is planted with Tea, 4,620 with Coffee, 522 
vsith Rubber and 2,400 acres is chiefly represented by the members who 
iiaVO thrown away iny post cards. 

The total assessment on this acreage is ... Rs. 1,*J0.1 12.0 

Our total subscriptions to U. P. A. S. Lfor 1013-14 

wall be ... ... •• V. ... ... Rs. 1,595 0 0 

as .again.st 

1912-13 U. P. A.S, I., subscriptions :.iRs. 606 10 0 

1912-13 S. (). Fund ... .>.Rs. 1,250 0 0 

-Ks. 10 0 

There will be after paying the U. P. A. S. ... Rs, .108 12 0 

Provided all uiernbers pay up—left for working your own Association. , 

Thanking you for the support you have given me I now place my re.sig- 
jiation and that of the Committee in your hands. 

Propo^ by Mr. W. Rhodes Janies and seconded by Mr. C. H, Brock. 

“ That the accounts be passed and tl>e Report adopted, a vote of 
thanks be passed to the Honorary Secretary.”—Carried. 

73.. Election of Office-bearers for 1913. — 

Chairman ... The Hbn’ble Mr. IL F. Barber. 

Vice Chairman ... ' Mr, L, L. Porter. 

Uony Secretary ... Mr. j. S. Nicols. 

VotftS of thanks to the Chair and the O. C. Xilgiri Volunteers for the 
•ase of tite room terminated the * proce^Bings;” 

(Signed) L. L. PORTER, 

Chairman^^ ^ 

(Signed) J. S. NICOLLS, 

Honorary Secretary^ 
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Papers on T<TWe»*^nepartHi^t of Agriculture Madras, Leaflet Ko. IV 
of 1912. 

l>o do do Bullet: No. 65 Vol. III. 

The Agricultural Journal of India, \*ols. VII and V*III, 

Memoirs of the Departnumt of Agriculture in India, Yols. I and III,- 
Do do do Vols I to V. 

The Agricultural Ledger No. 

Report of the Agricultural Institute. Pusa, 1011-12. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, Bullet: Nt)S. 31 and 52. 

Report on the Operations of the Dept, of Agriculture in Madras for 
191 M2. 

59th Annual Report of the Ceyloir Planters’ Association. 


Variability in the (Juamtv oi- Seeds and CirniNos. 

The relatively Iarg(^ fuunber of crops that are propagated by tlie use of 
cuttings and by other vegetative means, is a characteristic'feature of 
tropical agriculture. Another not able feature is the relatively large si;fe 
of the se^s of those plants which are reproduced sexually, as well as the 
fact that generally this seed is sowlr in nursery beds previous to planting 
out the seedlings in the field or orchard. There are one or two expeptions, 
for instance, cotton, maize and soinetiincs rice are sown in the field direct u 
but, in a general way, it may be stated that the reproduction and establish¬ 
ment of economic plants, together .yjth methods of * seed ’ supply receive 
greater personal supervision in the tropics than do these matters in other 
parts of the world. 

It is pointed out in the article referred to, that seeds a better term 
under tropical conditions would be * planting material '—are by far the most 
variable things the agriculturist has to purchase or produce: weight for 
weight they are the most costly, and finally the entire success or failure of 
a crop (and even of succeeding crops) may be wholly determined by the 
kind or condition of the material planted. 

Variability in quality shows itself mainly in the degree of purity and 
germination capacity. I'or reasons already indicated, degree of purity cannot 
var>' to a large extent in tropica] planting material unless the intermixture of 
diHferent strains, or infection with disease, be included under this heading# 
On the other hand, germination capacity varied very much, the c'hief causes 
being maturity of * seed ’ at time of collection, climatic conditions and 
exposure during the flowering period, age of ‘ seed ’ and lastly, mechanical 
injury caused by careless handling, or by insect pests in the field or during 
Storage, ‘ ^ 

Age is perhaps the most important cause, in the tropics of variatibn in 
germination capacity. Planting material in the tropics is typically succu¬ 
lent : the long-distanced and necessarily slow distribution under warm 
conditions reduces germinati^ capacity mainly through the lo^s .Of moisture, 
and unless special packing.is resorted to, and unless the matters attendant 
on this dktributioD be dealL^vfth iwoniptly and with care, there must always 
he varial^ity in the capacity of the transported material,—The 

Afincultnralkem* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tiui Editok, 

The Planters* Chronicle.” 

Dear Sir,- ~I have been meaning; to write to you for some time but 1 
have been so busy I have not been able to manage it, or to send you notes 
of some experiments with explosives which are as follows 

My experiments, were carried <»ut with gelignite in 6 year old tea which 
has been going out in patches on account of a hard laterite sub-soil coming 
within about 0—12 inches of surface’soil and apparently of considerable 
depth. 

The first charges I used at 2.^ feet, these I found too shallow, I then put 
holes in at 2 feet 9 inches with better results ; again more at 3 feet and 3 feet 
3 inches these I found perfect, 1 put charges at 12 square apart and £red 
in groups of 4 at a time, standing between the shots while they exploded 
the whole ground was thoroughly .shaken below, hardly any surface move¬ 
ment being noticeable, but on digging on the shots and between them, I 
found the sub-soil to be thoroughly cracked or broken. I had the holes 
made with an old crowbar about 4 feet U inches long in which I put a cross¬ 
piece about 1 feet long chisel point on bar and I found a hcle can be made 
3 feet —3 feet 3 inches is about 2 minutes, driving the bar in with a 5 or 7 
lb hammer. 

I have written Nob( Ps Ag'^nts regarding-cheap fuse and the lighter cap 
No, 3 instead of No. 6, this is quite suitable for dynamite, but not heavy 
enough fur gelignite, but, I see no rea.sf>u w liy dynamite ohouldn't be used 
this being slightly cheaper. I work out the cost of a shot with this. 

A No. 3 cap and 3 feet of common fuse (all right unless the ground is 
wet) at 3 annas per shot plus freight'with 200 shots per acre Rs.^36. 

I shall continue using this method, more particularly on patches where 
tea is lookink stunted and sick, making it probable that its feet are on hard 
subsoil and will let you know the results from time to time. 

Voiirs faithfully, 

(Signed^ Coi.iN Hinulky. 


Spuaving, Tka Dushes. 

A good insecticide, costing but little and easily obtainable, is what H. 
Maxwell Lefroy, Esq., the Imperial Entomologist, has been trying to render 
available to planters in India for several years and the new insecticide 
Vermisapon has been very highly recommended by him. The manufacturers 
consulted Mr. Lefroy and he suggested certain modifications of foniiula, the 
result has been highly satisfactory. H^.has tested Vermisapon on a variety 
of insects and says that it is a thoroughly reliable contact poison for use 
against all sucking insects .such as bug, mealy bug, scale insects, plant lice, 
thrips, etc,, also against small caterpillars and other biting insects. It is 
made in Calcutta by Smith, Staiiistreet and Company, and is therefore 
easily obtainable and taking this into account w’ith the fact that its price is 
remarkably low, and considering what Mr, Lefory has said about it, we 
think that Vermisapon will prove to be extremely useful to planters in.. 
India. The manufacturers have spraying machine, called **Tbe' 

Autb-Spray which is ^xceptionallff itritable for use on |tea gardens, 
as it is practically automatic, is economical and ch^ap.-Thc 
Planters' Gazette ami Sporting News. 
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SELECTED CUTTINGS. 

Artiflolal Fei*tiliwra in Russia. 

The ofificiaP* Vyestnik Finapsov” <St, Petershurg) of 2nd March pub¬ 
lishes an article drawing attention to the growing practice of intensive 
cultivation in Russia and the consequently increasing use of fertilisers. The 
average yearly consumption of artiticial manure in Russia during the past 10 
years works out at 13,000,000 pounds; 6,400,000 pounds of which consisted 
of superphosphates, and 4,500,000 pounds of basic slag. There has been a 
remarkable increase during the last few years, as is shown by the total 
imports of mineral fertilisers, which ro^c from nearly 0.000,000 pounds in 
IQOS to more than 24,000.000 pounds ifl 1011, Superphosphates and basic 
slag account for about two-thirds of th^ jMiionnts. Russia is as yet unable 
to produce anything like the (luantity jPdrtificial manure recpiired for agri¬ 
cultural purposes in the country, thcrSWlal home production of superphos¬ 
phates having only risen from 4,104,4^3 pounds in 1007 to 5,33S,137 in 
1900. 

1.000 pounds -■ jib tons labout) 

—The Board of Trade Journal, ,,, 

Colfaa^ 

• . Mr 

The reduction in the world’.? visible .supply is exactly the same as it was 
during March last year, although the Bra/iiian receipts have been 150,000 
bags less, so that the deliveries must ha\ c been correspondingly .smaller. 
The terminal market at one time was‘Isu dearer, but want of support led to 
a reaction, and at the close rates are'^Hwiit 3</. cheaper. More confidence, 
however, has been shown as the decHii^has probdbly been (|aite' suthcieiit, 
taking into consideration the actual stiphks and the smallness of this year's 
crop of mild descriptions. I'he latter which have been offered recently in 
large quantities will shortly be finished, and then more attention will havef 
to be given to Santos. The ramoured issue of a new loan by the State of San 
Paulo to take up the remainder of the yalorisation coffee is not generally 
accepted us likely to take place, but reliable information is diflicult to 
obtain. The auctions have been heavy, and with a strong demand for all 
grades of Costa Rica prices have steadily advanced; medium and common 
sorts are fully 2s, to 2s. (yd, dearer, while the finer grades are from l.s. to l.s. 
M, per cwt. higher. As more than half the crop has been received, l atos 
may po.ssibly advance still further. 

Lo.ndo.n Coffke Returns. 


Home Consumption. )i!\port. ^tock. 


1913 

1912. 

1913 

1912. 

1913 

t 1912. 

Tons. 

For week ended 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ions. 

March 2^ ... 207 

265 

336 

367 

13,906 

13,72S 

For 13 weeks ended , 

March 29 2,56S - J>,230 

—The Produce Market Review. 
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Contents. 

The Scientific Department issues an article on “ A Borer in Hovea 
Rubber” fjivinj^ an example of its Depredation, Life History and Control. 
Though Mr. (ireen says “ there is nothing to be alarmed about ” still it 
would be advisable to keep a constant watch against its increase. Consis¬ 
tent hunting for it will save much trouble especially if labour should be 
scarce. The pos.sibility of an increase, and the impossibility of coping with 
it at certain times, should be constantly kept in view. 


It is to be noted by those interested in Sisal culture that the first crops 
are almost always poorer in quality than later ones. Also a snccint 
account of the Bougainvillea is given which extends our knowledge of this 
beautiful plant. 


A very interesting paper by Mr. Haidd Hamel Smith on “ Farming by 
Dynamite” is reproduced, showing how extensively explosives are being ined 
all the world over in agriculture, and promising a much larger future. That 
when the difficulties that hedge around its general use in India are removed, 
its use will become widespread in opening lat>d, we are convinced. But it is 
on land growing tea, coffee and rubber we wish to see experiments made, 
and in connection with this we would call attention to Mr. Hindley’s letter 
published in our last issue (May 3rd). The result of those experiments will 
be awaited with general interest. Mr. Hindleg has very kindly promised to 
keep the Editor informed. We have no doubt of the result. 


The Proceedings of two Distri<ttt Planters* Associations arc published, 
those of the Shevaroy Planters’ Association and South Travancore 
Planters’ Association. We trust that the Circulars to be drawn up by the 
former and distributed amongst the iiiai.stries and headmen of villages in 
the S>alem District will have desired effect, and countermine the pic* 
torial attractions as depicted by Vhfirr late visitant from Burmah. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, UP.A.&I. 

A Borer in Hevea Rubber. —A specimen of a big boring larva found 
in the root of a dying Hevea tree has recently been received with the follow¬ 
ing description of the damage done. ** A tree looking quite fresh and healthy^ 
suddenly fell down and on examiation it was found that all the side roots and 
tap root had been eaten up. There was only about six inches of tap root 
left in which the grub was found and for about six inches above ground 
the stem and bark were dry. Above that the bark was fresh, and sa 
was the foliage, but when the bark was cut there was no flow of latex. 
From the appearance of the tree it looked quite healthy.” The specimen 
was sent to the Government Entomologist, at Coimbatore for identiflcation 
and he reports as follows“ The larva is undoubtedly the grub of a 
Ccramhycid {iongicorn) Beetle, although it is impossible to say what the 
precise species is. These grubs bore as a rule in living wood and are 
quite capable of doing damage even up to the killing of the tree in which 
they bore. Possibly your larva may be Baiocera rubra, but all these 
Ccramhycid grubs have a strong family likeness and it is as yet impossible 
to distinguish between the different species in the larval stage. Assuming 
that your species is Baiocera rubra the following is an account of it. 
Distribution, Throughout, Southern India, seems to emerge at beginning: 
of rains in May and October. 

” Life history, —Eggs are laid in or under bark and the grubs tunnel into 
the stems or roots of the tree attacked. The larval stage probably lasts 
over a long time, possibly several years. When full fed it pupates in its- 
tunnel, the pupal stage lasting about one month, 

“Food plants, - Occurs commonly on Mango. Also attacks Duki Fig,. 
Silk Cotton. (Bombax Malahancuin) and He\ea Rubber. 

“ CofftroL.—Injection of a mixture of two parts chloroform to one part 
creosote into larval tunnels where accessible. 

“ Collection of adult beetle by hand. The beetles are often attracted 
by light at night. Even if your <species is not B, rubra the general life 
history and control methods will be roughly the same. The large long 
antenna*d beetles should be looked for at the beginning of the rains and 
collected as far as possible. Any soft wood trees in or around the estate 
should be searched daily for them,” 

This beetle has been reported as a pest of Hevea in Ceylon (See P. C.,. 
Vl|Lp. 94), and in Trinidad it also attacks Cacao and Rubber. In the 
latter Island it was recommended to remove all useless trees which serve 
as bre^ng and feeding places from the vicinity of estates. “ Traps could 
also be employed for the capture of the insect. Such traps consist of 
lengths of the woods of the trees frequented by the insects while feeding or 
breeding. These are either suspended from the branches of the cultivated 
trees or placed endwise on the ground leaning against the trunks. Mature 
insects coming to the traps can be collected and destroyed, eggs deposited 
may be scraped off, and if any eggs ^ should hatch the larvae would tunnel 
into the trap from whence they could be extracted, or the trap might be 
burned thus d/estroylng the lafv^ it contains. The trunks and branches of 
cultivated trees among which ihie traps are placed should be well sprayed 
with an insecticide to protect tb^m against attack and force th^ insects to 
resort to the traps for feeding and bree^pg. Lead Arsenate spray, 2 to 3 
lbs. to 100 gallons of water, woiiftd probably be the best for this purpose*- 
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The powder is first mixed with a sufficient quantity of water to make a thin 
smooth paste, all lumps being cj^refuUy pulverized, water is then added to 
make 100 gallons. White washing of the trunks and main branches may 
also afford some degree of protection.” 

This insect has also attracted attention in Ceylon and in Bulletin No, 
3 of the Ceylon Department of Agriculture Mr. Green, the late Entomo¬ 
logist, deals with it at length, and 1 quote*the following from this BuHction. 

“ There is nothing to be alarmed about, but in consideration of the fact 
that a single grub may be responsible for the death of a well-grown rubber 
tree, and that one of the beetles may infeSet many trees, it will be prudent to 
give the matter some attention before it becomes really serious. It is 
indigenous in Ceylon, but has only recently had the opportunity of testing 
the edible qualities of the Hevea tree. With the great extension of rubber 
cultivation, it is only to be expected that various insects will accustom 
themselves to the new' source of food. The injury may take two forms, 
either central or peripheral. In the former case the centre of the tap root 
is hollowed out. The tunnel may extend well up into the base of the stem, 
increasing in diameter as the grub grows larger. In the second case 
the attack is from the outside, usually at, or ]ust below, ground level. 
Occasionally the point of entry may occur higher up on the stem. Irregular 
cavities are eaten through the bark and into the wood of the tree. The 
symptoms are usually obteure. There may be a gradual loss of foliage, 
but this is not readily distinguishable from the natural periodic defoliation. 
When the injury is below ground level the first intimation maybe the collapse* 
of the tree, which frequently breaks off at a point a few inches below the 
collar. Or, in sheltered situations, the tree may gradually die and dry up. 
The method of entry in cases of external attack is a •comparatively simple 
matter. The eggs are deposited in deep cavities of the bark and in wounds 
especially such as have been induced by canker. The adult beetle is a 
.large and conspicuous insect when seen by itself but its scheme of colour¬ 
ation harmonizes perfectly with the bark of the trees upon which it 
h'lbitually rests. It is of a dull olive brown colour, with a few reddish spots 
on the back of the thorax and wing covers. The wing covers are thickly 
bpecked on their basal half with minute prominent black spots, and there is 
a small but conspicuous and sharply defined white-shield-shaped patch at 
their junction. There is a broad white band on each side extending the 
full length of the body. The antennse and legs are darker brown. The 
antennas are long and stout extending far beyond the extremity of the body.- 
The thorax is armed on each side with a sharp, stout, thom-like process 
and there is a smaller but similar process on the shoulder of each wing 
cover. 

“The destruction of each individual beetle of this species may possibly 
save the lives of a dozen rubber trees. It is unlikely that they occur in any 
considerable numbers, and it would be useless to employ coolies solely to* 
collect the insects. But it would pay to offer a small reward for each beetle 
of this kind that may be brought in by the tappers or scrap collectors. If 
the eggs are deposited in wounds and in cankered patches of bark it will be 
important to safeguard these possible pioiiUs of entry by cutting out all dis¬ 
eased patches and tarring the exposed surfaces. The same treatment should 
be applied to accidental wounds. Tapping wounds, especially those made 
byihe paring system, are so constaqjlly disturbed that there is little chance 
of the pest being able to establish itself those spots. And wounds caused 
by pricking ate automatically sealed by coagulated latex,’* 
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The beetle is quite common in tile plains of India and several specimens 
have been sent into this office from time to time. A watch should be kept 
for it on rubber estates and should it ever become troublesome the above 
information will prove useful. 

SisaL —The following information is extracted from The Rubber WorUl 
of 17tb April and may be of value to those who are experimenting with this 
product in Southern India. 

“ It is pointed out by Mr. L. H. Dewey, from experience gained in 
Hawaii, that the first harvest of leaves from the maguey and sisal plants is 
-always of a much poorer quality thf» subsequent harvests. This is due to 
the fact that the first and oldest leaves are always considerably shorter and 
*often more damaged than the later ones, besides being often partly dried 
up. For these reasons the first crop of fibre is both too short and impro¬ 
perly cleaned, and by no means represents the quality of the subsequent 
-crops. Besides, such crops almost invariably leave in the minds of 
liuyers a bad impression which may take several crops to overcome. 
In order to avoid such occurrences the Philippine agricultural aiitho- 
Tities suggest that thO producers of these fibres, especially those who 
>1186 or intend to use machinery for cleaning the fibre, should be careful in so 
marking their first crop as to show that it is not a representative sample of 
subsequent crops, thereby avoiding future sacrifices on their part.” 

I have often been asked for the history of this plant 
which is such a well known feature of Indian Bungalow compounds both in 
town and district, and I am indebted to the Gardetters' Chronicle for the 
following information about this beautiful shrub, the botanical name of 
which is Bougainvillea Sanderianan 

** The famous French navigator, Louis Antoin k De Bougainviixk 
<1729-1811), has a splendid monument to his everlasting memory in the Brazi¬ 
lian shrub which his botanical friend and fellow-countryman, Commerson, dis¬ 
covered and named after him. In all tropical and sub-tropical countries 
where flowers are cultivated. Bougainvillea has become au established 
favourite. Its glories are sung by travellers, and even globe-trotters are 
roused to enthusiasm when they first see it in some sunny clime. Madeira 
is now almost as famous for its Bougainvillea as for its wine and bananas, 
and the plant is said to be et|ually popular at other ports of call in the 
warmer parts of the world. Like many other plants. Bougainvillea thrives 
particularly well near the sea. It is most probable that the several varieties 
or species known in English gardens are sports which originated in tropical 
garden.s. The famous brick-ted B, lateritia, the best form of which is called 
Rossa Catelina, probably originated in Madeira, where there is a very old 
plant with an immense stem hanging pv«c,an ancient garden-well at Quinta 
Sant Andrea, which ** for many years has borne its burden of blossoms and 
called forth the admiration of untold numbers of tourists through successive 
winters.” This refers to //. lateritia, Rosa Catelina having been obtained, 
we are told, from Las Palmas Grand Canary, by Colonel Petre, Westwick 
House, Norwich. This gentleman showed a large flowering branch of it at 
a meeting of the R. H* S. in April 1909, when it was awarded a first-class 
certificate. These two, with B. Sanderiana, Maud Cbettleburgh, and B, 
Cypher!, are ne doubt sports from B. glabra, which differs from the other 
recognised species, and B, spectabilis^ both in having almost glabrous, 
comparatively sr)a|iki leaves,; and in^ its time of flowering. The variety 
Clnnabi]^r, h red-flowesed^^pj^irom B, spectahilis, said to have originate 
in Palermo, has lately beei named B.Bindley 


R. D. A. 
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FARMING BY DYNAMITE. 

Bv Harold Hamel Smith, Editor of the “ Tropical Life.” 

A paper read at the Third Inl^rnational Rubber Conference 
held in New York, 1972, 

While I have long suspc'^ted the possibilities of explosives in couneclion 
with agriculture, especially iu the tropicSTit has been only during the last 
twelve months that I have been able to satisfactorily demonstrate how very 
useful dynamite, and the other “ ites” can prove, when used with discretion 
and by trained natives or Europeans. By their use both time and money 
can be saved, and better work done, both as regards the soil and the crops. 

As regards the handling of these high explosives by natives, I would 
consider that any race or tribe which is intelligent enough to be trained to 
tap rubber trees, or extract pulque from the maguey plant as is done under 
the direction of white supervisors, could be trained to handle these explosives 
drill the holes, and paek in the cartridges under the same class of white 
directors as with the rubber tapping. 

I did intend to devote iny paper to “ Rubber Seed oil,” a subject to 
which I have given a considerable amount of attention of late, but have 
chosen the question of ” Farming by Dynamite” instead, as it is more 
widespread and international in character, and is of special interest to an 
Anglo-American Tropical Congress. On account of the now wide¬ 
spread use of explosives on cultivations, I would first state that if I do not 
include the nanios of the leading centres which have latterly been using or 
experimenting with them for breaking up soils (some of the farmers in the 
Western States of America have, I understand, regularly blasted their 
ground for twenty or thirty years past, and obtained bumper crops thereby), 
nor mention the names of all the leading journals that have been good 
enough to open their columns to discuss the matter, it is not for want of 
appreciation on my part of the important share that they have taken 
in helping us to become “ At Home” with the use and handling of explosives, 
but for lack of space and lime at my disposal and yours. I must, on the 
contrary, be far more brief than pleases me, for this is a subject which, the 
more it is discussed, the more one can realize what can be done with 
dynamite, and hence the more one would like to say on its use. 

Dynamite or other explosives—and for the sake of brevity Itjt me sav 
“ right here,” that every time I use the word dynamite I mean io infer “ or 
other explosive if more suitable”- c.an be used with advantage in agricultural 
industries for the following reasons 

1 . To break up hard or virgin soil to facilitate ploughing; and 
especially to break up the undor-crust, when present, which no plough 
could penetrate, at any rate no plough used by the average farmer or 
planter. 

2 . To blast out for removal, bc^lders, or rocks, and especially tree 
stumps, whereby not only is the risk J4)f root disease removed, to be easily 
and properly ploughed; which otherwise would be impossibls in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner, if the stumps or rocks are left in situ, 

3. For cleiriug the soil bf peaii^estroying ants’ nests, or rabbit 
Warrens, etc , etc., as well as for regenerating and aerating hard or worn-out 
soils generally—as the sugar-laUds m some of the West Indian estates 
which are not ploughed, but only Hoea; i. e.,'the surface only scratched over, 
but the hard pan sub-soil is left year after year, and so becomes waterlogg^ 
aud airless; hence dangerous. 
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4. For throwing up the soil for drains, especially deep gullies, and 
facilitating its removal by ploughs or hand. 

5. For making holes for tree planting, and at the same time loosening 
the soil, which is a great advantage; also for fence-post holes, or for 
setting uprights for buildings, etc., in position. 

6. For well-boring, or well-torpedoing—i. e. for increasing the flow 
from an artesian well by exploding a charge at the bottom of a well, to 
widen the aperture, and break up the ground, to let further supplies of water 
(or oil, if an oil-well) come through. 

As time goes on, many other uses on the estates will, no doubt, be 
found, but as I 'do not pretend to have an exhaustive kuowlege on the 
subject, 1 think 1 have said enough.' Of course, 1 do not pretend to touch 
oil the use of explosives for mining^ since I speak only from the agriculturist’s 
point of view: not even of thejr^utility for removing large masses of rock or 
soil for making estate roads^^as the latter, although not uncoujinou, isjtoo 
big and dangerous a task i6r the average planter, and should not be carried 
out without consulting an expert, one of whom now-a-days is to be found at 
all large centres, especially in the neighbourhood of mines. 

“It must not be thought that dynamite obviates the necessity of top 
ploughing,'* very truly points out the Queensland Agricultnral Journal. 
** Far from it. The plough must be used just as much as ever. The only 
difference is, that the dynamite expends its disintegrating force in the sub- 
soil, which is never touched by the plough, so that one is not merely planting 
the crops in the same soil year after year,** but can, by its use, enable the 
crops to draw up their nutriment from below. Where clay sub-soils form a 
water sea), the use of explosives, if correctly applied, breaks up the clay 
strata and so allows the accumulated and stagnant water to pass through 
(at the same iinio the explosion kills myriads of harmful lives), and dissolving 
the plant foodo in the lower, and hitherto inaccessible strata, liberates it in 
such form that it can be drawn up by capillary attraction', and pass through 
with the now non-stagnant water to be assimilated by the crops. May I 
remind you here—-as I reminded the readers of my book on “ Cocoanuts”— 
of the need of regular, adequate supplies of water at all times, if you want 
good crops. Water is necessary, and therefore should constantly be at the 
disposal of the crops (provided, of course, if not in over supply), to convey 
the plant's food in soluble form up to the crown. The quantity of such 
food assimilated or digested by the plant is roughly proportional to the 
amount of water which it absorbs—provided, of course, that the food Is 
there to be absorbed; but the food alone is no use; without the water it 
cannot pass up the trees or plants and nourish them. 

“ Farming by dynamite,*’ wrote the (London) “-World's Work” last 
April, has gripped the United States and is spreading through Canada and 
Mexico like a prairie fire. “ The farmers who have tried it, swear by it,*and 
are upheld by the leading authorities in agricultural science.” I can 
confirm this from the tropics. Since I first drew attention to the 
use of high explosives in tropical and sub-tropical agriculture hy 
reviewing a book <The book of “ High Explosives, * publish©! by the Nol^l 
Explosives Co., Ltd., Glasgow), I have rpceiired innumerable applications 
for copies of the book and further information on the subject, right up to the 
time of writing these notes, which I stopped doing to order a copy to he 
sent to a cacao plantor in Una, State of Bahia, Brasil. The *' Queensland - 
Agricuitoral Journal,*^ already quoted, evidently found the same thing, for 
the editor writes the pubHCMion of our articles on the va|j||Bof 

dynamite^as an aid iu deariag land, aud to subsequent agricultural opdr^pns, 
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judging by the numerous letters we have received from farmers and fruit 
growers seeking further information on the subject, much interest—we 
might almost say enthusiasm—has been aroused in many parts of the state 
in connection with the use of dynamite on the land t ** while the “ Times of 
Ceylon’* quotes the following instance of its use for rubber planting by a 
Kelani Valley (Ceylon) rubber planter, using only ordinary dynamite 
cartridges: ” First of all he used a qdart^r of a cartridge, then a half, and 
then a full one and kept data of the area of ground disturbed when the 
quantities of dynamite had been fired. The plough only breaks up the top 
surface so that the water mingles and '^dissolves the plant nutriment to a 
depth only of a few inches. The sub-soil, however, reniains intact, and the 
roots* of the crop have to feed upon what they can obtain from the land 
broken up by the plough, fiut breaking the land up by dynamite disturbs 
it to a depth of several feet, letting in the water which dissolves the 
essential nutriment, while the roots are able to descend to a greater depth 
and thus secure their fill of food. Again, the roots are allowed to grow 
downwards and not laterally; thus they do not encroach on the feeing 
areas of the adjacent trees, which is the case when there is only a top 
shallow layer of porous soil. 

** The planter in question, we understand, has applied the new method 
to five acres of land and planted rubber trees therein. It is, of course, too 
early yet to judge the results in the growth of the plants. If the results 
are as good as anticipated it is \cry likely that the method will be widely 
adopted in Ceylon. The Red Cross dynamite was mentioned in the article 
which we quoted, but these not being procurable, ordinary dynamite cartrid¬ 
ges were used in this case. 

“Now that a local planter has s^tarted the method * here,” con¬ 
tinued the paper, in its comments on the experiment, “ H will not be out of 
place to quote one section of a recent article on the subject, which is of 
especial interest to planters : “ Possibly what at nrst sight appears to be 
the strangest application of dynamite is for the purpose of planting trees, yet 
its success in this connection is peculiarly remarkable. When a hole is 
made with a spade the surrounding soil is left in its hard condition. The 
result is that the roots find it difiicult to start. They are cramped in the 
tight quarters of the hole and cannot pierce the surrounding hard wall of 
earth. Under these circumstances growth is appreciably retarded for a 
considerable time. With dynamite a large clean hole is blasted out and, in 
addition, the soil on all sides is loosened for five or six feet. When the tree 
is planted the young and tender roots force their way without effort through 
the crevices, sucking up nourishment, and commence to grow from the 
moment they are set, without any retar^tion whatever.” Those qualified to 
speak upon the subject are of opinion that this will bring trees forward ac 
leasts a year sooner that those planted'hitder the old conditions.” 

“ A new profession has arisen of expert d^mamite farmers,” says T/ic 
Wealth of Imlia^ when commenting on the article in The World's Work : 
“ dynamite is used for planting trees. The spade-made hole leaves the sur¬ 
rounding soil in a hard condition, and the roots find it hard to start. With 
dynamite a large, ejean hole blasted out, and the soil on all sides is 
loosened for five or six feet, thus enabj^ the trees so planted to grow twice 
as quickly as those set in the usual spa% holes.” 

“ We heartily commend the subject of ‘ Farming by Dynamite* to our 
readers**rrwfites the Editor of Qreniera' Rubber Nexvst at Kuala Lumpur^ 
ri^t at the heart of the plantation industry in the Far East, “/file 

consensus of opinion at least among planters of the Federated Malay Statea, 
is that clean*GleariDg, which means the removal pf all stumps and toberi is 
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of paramount importance, and we feel sure that a perusal of the methods 
discussed’* (in an article they published) “will convince planters that at last 
there is material available to accomplish the work e>peditiously and 
economically.** 

“In South Africa,” reports the Home and Colonial Mail —well-known 
throughout India and the East—“ experiments in ploughing by dynamite are 
becoming quite popular. It is claimed that operations can be carried out 
without injuring crops, and demonstrations aie now taking place all over 
the Union with object of fostering agriculture. The cost per acre is said to 
work out at between £2 10s. and ;£'^'according to the nature of the soil and 
trees. Dynamite can be used for ditching, for constructing irrigation fur¬ 
rows, and other fanning purposes.** 

All the leading papers in the rubber producing world, as well as those 
devoted to planting interests elsewhere, recommend attention to the use of 
dynamite for estate work. Its use especially appeals to me for out-of-tho-way 
sections, and especially in Latin America, where the transport, even of the 
lightest make of ploughs, is difficult and costly, often impossible. In coun¬ 
tries whfere the tsetse or other pest discourages the use of draught animals, 
the use of explosives should rapidly increase. Possibly the shocks, if not 
the actual explosions, might diminish the pests, especially if steps were taken 
to attract them to the spot by bait, i^ the shape of food to which they are 
partial. In locust infested soils, the numbers of these pests, at all stages, 
even when in flight, could be greatly reduced by organised explosions to 
greet them with a fen dc joie whether in the soil as grubs or flying over it 
But there is no need to extend the list. You, whom I am addressing, are far 
more able than myself to think them out. I would, hovve\er, say in conclu¬ 
sion, that planters of cocoanuts, fibres, Ceara rubber, and other crops which 
can be grown to advantage, when scientifically cultivated, in almost semi- 
arid districts, will find the use of explosives a great aid as t.he following 
letter, written from Kalkudah, in the Eastern Province of Ceylon, t) the 
Editor of the Times of Cevlnn^ (see their issue of June 20, 1912) tends to 
prove: — 

“ I road with groat interest the articles re ‘ Farming with Dynaini o* in 
the Times of Ceylon, I believe this method will gain popularity in the 
Eastern Province, as there is a slab of coral from the coast here to ono-and- 
a-half miles inland, or further, and this runs from 2 to 9 ft. below the sur¬ 
face. in some places measuring 18 to 24 in. in thickness. It is not porous, 
but in some parts is soft and limy. There is water immediately below this 
slab, but the cocoanut roots cannot get to the water, and the trees are there¬ 
fore greatly affected by the drought, and large sums of money have to be 
expended in watering plants. One notices patches of cocoanuts, old enough 
to give large crops, looking sickly, wlj^ not even a blossom on them. This 
is mainly due to the existence of tnis slab, which had not been broken 
through before planting out. Dynamite blasting will do more for these 
than tons of manure. A hole drilled in between ever 3 ' four plants through 
this slab and blasted with dynamite will crack up this slab, and enable the 
roots to find their way to t)ie water, which is just underneath it. « ? 

“ Again one finds that, after rain, the water remains in some places for 
weeks on the surface, affecting all the t^'^es or plants in that area. This, too, 
would not occur if the slab were broken tip, as the water would find its way 
through the cracks. In some places here, where this slab was broken 
through before planting out, the plants require very little viatering, and the 
bearing tfrees are healthy and full of crop even during the sciverest drought. 
The metood used inth^ l^ces is to cut down to the slab and break it 
with pick-iM^os at a pcol^Rive cost, (f holes could be drilled and dynamite 
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used, the breaking up of the slab will be much greater and the cost less than 
half. the cost of holing with dynamite and p anting will be 

slightly hifer, but there will be a great saving in watering, and the chances 
given to |Kts to strike root and bring them earlier into bearing will amply 
repay thi^ Even in bearing field where this slab occurs it would be well to 
have it broken up a little aud allow the roots to find their own water. 

“ It would be interesting to hear of results of a few experiments and also 
have the \ lews of some of the veteran planters of the Eastern Province on 
the subject.’* 

In conclusion, I hope to see further reports on the matter, not only over 
cocoanuts, but in connection with rubber-planting and tropical agriculture 
generally. Meanwhile there is no doubt that explosives have not only come 
to stay as a necessary auxiliary to modern agricultural science, hut their use 
will extend on all sides until they occupy a prominent position therein,— 
The India Rubber World, 


DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Shevapoy Planters’ Association. 

Proceeding's of a Special General Meeting held at the Victoria 
Rooms Yercaud, ow SDth Aprils 1913, 

Present.— Messrs. J. H. Bradshaw, J, A. Cochar, K. Gompertz, S. M. 

Hight, W. W. Hight, A. H. Kundaswamy, C. G. Lechler, L. 
Rochet, C. Rahm, W, Rahm, F. Pegge, F. D. Short, G. Turner 
and Ch. Dickins (Hony. Secretary and Chairman). Visitors :— 
Messrs. T. Bainbrigge Fletcher (Government Entomologist) .and 
H. Whittle. 

(1.) The notice calling the meeting was taken as read. 

(2.) The Chairman in a short speech welcomed Mr. Fletcher to the 
meeting and referred to the e<periments regarding the fertilization of Coffee 
blossom being carried out by Mr. Fletcher. Mr. I'letcher k’udly answered 
a few (questions put to him by the members, after which the business of the 
meeting was proceeded with. 

(3.) Muhammadan and Hindu Burial Gron«d.~Rrad letter, dated 
20/3/13 from the Dy. Tahsildar, Yercaud. The Honorary Secretary informed 
the Dy. Tahsildar that the side selected had been mentioned in an appeal 
to tbe Collector and District Magistrate, Salem, by the Residents of Yercaud. 
Steps adopted approved of by the meeting. 

(4.) Petty Bazaars Springing up in Yercaud and Other Parts of 
the Shevaroys, —Read letter, dated 22nd April, 1913 from the Dy. Tahsildar, 
Yercaud. Members were requested to send in to the Honoray Secretary, as 
soon as possible, the names of bazafiV-holders and the number of bazaars in 
their respective localities, attention having been called to the urgency and 
importance of the case. 

(5.) Scientific Department, —Read Circular No. 2 13, dated 19th 
February, from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., re, the continuation of the 
Association Contribution to Scientific Department for the next 5 years, also 
Honorary Secretary’s reply thereto promising same, which was approved of. 

(6.) Recruiting in a PlaniUrg District, —After considerable discus¬ 
sion on the subject the following gentlemen : Messrs. C. G. Lechler, G. 
Turner. C. Rahm and Ch. Dickins were appointed a Sub-Committee to draw 
up a Circular for distribution fO ^faistrie3 and Headmen of villages in the 
Salem pistnet, 

(Signed) Chas. DICKINS, 

Hony, Secretarf, SJP.4, 
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South Travanoore Planters* Assooiation. 


Proceedings of the Second Quarterly Meeting held i 
Qnilon^ on Saturday^ April 26th^ 1913, 



Club^ 


Present, —Mr. A. W. Leslie* (Chairman), Messrs. H. S. K. Morrell, T. P. 

Alexander, S. A. Martin, H. Irvine and H. C. Seymour, (Hono¬ 
rary Secretary,) By Proxy, —Messrs. E. Lord and J. B. Cook. 


Agenda Papers — 


1 . Confirm Minutes of last Meeting, 


2. Election of a Chairman for 1913. 


3. Cooly Rates. 

4. Election of a Delegate for Bangalore, 

5. Correspondence. 

and any Qther business properly brought before the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The next business on the Agenda was the election of a Chairman for 
1913, Mr. Lord who was electe'd at the Annual General Meeting held in 
February being unable to accept the Chair. 

Proposed by Mr. Morrell and seconded by Mr. Leslie: That Mr. 
Brander be elected Chairman.’* This \ias carried unanimously. 

Cooly Bates ,—After a lengthy discussion it was proposed by Mr. 
Morrell and seconded by Mr. Alexander: “ That there be no fixed rates.” 


Bangalore Delegate ,—Proposed by Mr. Leslie and seconded by Mr. 
Morrell; “ Th.at as no delegate was sent in 1912 that Mr. J, B. Cook be 
asked to go,” 

Correspondence —A letter was read from ths Secretary, U. P. A, S. I. 
asking whether this Association be prepared to keep on the Scientific Officer 
for another five years. Proposed by Mr. Leslie and seconded by Mr. 
Morrell: “ That the present contribution be continued for another year at 
least and that the Honorary Secretary write to the outside members to 
enable a date to be fixed for Mr. Anstead to visit the district once a year.” 


No reply being received with reference to the robbery on Ambaoaad 
Estate it was proposed by Mr, Leslie and seconded by Mr. Alexander: 
“ That the Police authorities be written to again on the matter.” 


This being all the business the Meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
the Chair. 


(Signed) HUGH C. SEYMOUR, 


Honorary Secretary, 


Agricultural Explosives in New Zealand. 

Following the recent examples of South Africa and Australia, the 
officers of the New Zealand Government Agricultural Service arc endeavour* 
ing to popularise the usef of e^iosives in land cultivation.— 

Intelligence^ 
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TEA. 

The Indian Teia Industry. 

The London Times, in an article on the“ Indian Tea Industry,” makes 
the following interesting comments on the present position:— . 

' The growing importance of our Indian and Ceylon tea-planting indus¬ 
tries, which now supply the world’s consumers with about 490,000,000 lbs. 
out of the 720,000,000 lbs. more or less, annually required, and the attention 
that has been drawn to them of recent years as a desirable channel for 
investment, lend interest to the movements that appreciably changed the 
position and out-look of the tea market during the last two or three months, 
and raised the value of tea at the end of February to a higher average level 
than has been experienced for many years. 

In our annual review of 1912 we recorded how the liability of the tea 
trade to be affected by unforeseen developments had been illustrated by the 
substantial decline in prices that occurred in the middle of the year, and wc 
drew attention to the extreme sensitiveness of the market to comparatively 
slight changes in the balance between supply and demand, exeihplified in 
1911 by the inflation of low-priced tea through fear of a rather short supply, 
and in 1912 by its depression because there seemed tp be a little too much 
of it. The relapse of the past fortnight shows that the market is still very 
sensitive, average auction prices last week 8*8Irf. for Indian, 9*18rf. for 
Ceylon and 7*55^^. for Java. 

When it was necessary, three months ago, to analyse the position and 
examine the outlook the conclusion was reached that a recovery in value 
might come to pass later on, but could not safely be predicted as near at 
hand—for reasons set forth in detail. It has already taken place, however, 
brought about by a sudden and general recognition by the principal buyers 
of tea that a change was impeiiditig in the conditions that govern prices, and 
by thdtendcucy to anticipate inovcnieiits instead of wailing for them to take 
place. 

The advance in prices was so general, and affected so many interests 
that it is worth while registering its extent. This can be done by contrast¬ 
ing the average of the prices obtained in February by the producers who 
sell their Indian, Ceylon, and Java tea at the London public auctions with 
the prices paid for them during the ^corresponding month in other years, 
with the following result: - 

. February Value* 1909. 1911. 1913. 

Indian ... ... ... 8*40^f. 9’80<L 9*25tL 

Ceylon ... ... ... 8*35d, 8'75d, 9'30rf. 

Java ••• ... ... 7*50cf. 8'20d* S'Od* 

This marked recovery in the value of Indian and Ceylon tea places all 
our producers in a much better position than they were in six months ago. 

But whilst a fresh and better outlook opened before the growers of tea, 
the reverse was the case with distributors and retailers in general, who had 
to face the higher cost with but little prospect of being able to raise the 
price charged to the public, owing to the strenuous competition between the 
large vendors of cheap tea. This would be especially felt by those who had 
resumcMi the sale of tea at la. the pound, which may have to be suspen¬ 
ds later on, the 14d. tea made the lowest quoted again, and no tea eagerly 

g ushed for sale for less than I6d* whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
6 able to make any rSuctionin,t|iedttty 9^ not and for this reason—naindyi 
that whepeyet tbe duty is lowerS the market price of tea iu Mincing La^er 
Su advance, unless it has been di«|couutcd by a rise in prices beforebaad^ 
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The investigation steadily pursued through the records and details of 
the export business of the various producing countries in the East and of 
the requirements and purchases of the consuming countries and markets 
almost everywhere warrants the conclusion that the popularity of tea as a 
beverage, tl^e trade inquiry for it, and the ability of consumers who most 
want it—naniely, the world’s hard workers—to find the money to pay for it 
are steadily growing, and in various directions. The statistics to illustrate 
this that have accumulated during the last few months are too voluminoils 
for citation; nearly all countries seem to be wanting more tea than hereto¬ 
fore, but there is one that has been the particular factor of the changed 
position—namely, Russia, whose heavy purchases in the Calcutta market 
coincidently with active bidding for tea in London started the present rise. 
It is interesting to recall the fact that a similar demand from Russian buyers 
at the close of 1910, and its resulting deflection of supply from London was 
the cause of the advance in 1911. It is also of particular importance to 
notice that, when more tga is wanted now, it is to India that the buyers turn, 
then to Ceylon, or to Java if supplies of British-grown tea are inadequate or 
dear. These three countries are increasing thie quantity produced and sold, 
whilst China’s sales have reduced nearly 12,000,000 lbs. this season and 
Japan’s industry makes no progress in the way of expanding exports. 

But whilst the Russian demand was the principal cause of the advance, 
it has not been the only one.^for coincidently with it came from India tea of 
better quality than before, then bad weather in Ceylon to temporarily 
shorten the export, a stoppage of the excessive output in Java, with a return 
to normal yield at the close of 1912, reduced receipts at the Port of London, 
with heavier deliveries for home use and export—the result of it being that 
instead of stocks in bond being 23,000,000 lbs. larger as they were at the end 
of Novcuilier they are now of quite moderate and manageable dimensions. 

In spite of the relapse since February the position may be said with 
some confidence to be one of hopefulness for our producers in India and 
Ceylon, partly by reason of its statistical soundness, but mainly because of 
the evidence that their tea is now almost everywhere recognized to be the 
best to b.uy. Apart from questions of taste which leads some consumers 
still to prefer other varieties but is a steadily diminishing influenceyunder 
the universal system of “ blending” tea before retailing it, which obliterates 
or disguises distinctive flavours—the general verdict of tea tasters and 
traders is that our teas are the most economical, and it is economic value 
now, rather than ta^te, that turns the scale. 

It would be well for the growers in India and Ceylon that the market 
value of tea should not relapse further, because it is difficult to see how 
a gradual increase in the cost of production can be avoided, although the 
effect of it is doubtless neutralized by the increased productiveness of highly 
cultivated estates that engage sufficient labour and spend money in manuring. 
There is a tendency for all but the fixed charges to increase; machinery 
implements, foodstuffs, carriage and freight, warehouse and dock rates tend 
tdbetlearer, not cheaper, whfle there is the chance that the World-wide 
movement that is raising the status of the manual labourer, whatever be 
his colour, will extend to the coOlie that tea-planters employ, and that the 
form in whichJt will finally fiq^ expression will be, in addition to the better 
accommodation now so generally provided, a higher daily wage, perhaps 
paid direct into his hands if he has earfHSd^it; *and \t is quite possible that 
in return for it the planter will get more strenuous ^nd regular scrvicc.^TAc 

. — -- 
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The Scientific nepartnient of the U. P. A. S. I. publishes an article on 
the value of Nocin Poonac, Husk and Neetn Poonac, giving a table of their 
respective valuer, which conclusively proves the almost uselessnes of the 
former as a fertilizer. Those who purchase the former, after reading this 
valuable paper, will be buying an article hardly worth the cart-hire. In- 
•oiuded in this article is another note of warning about Green Bug which has 
appeared in places so widely separated as South Mysore and South 
Coorg. 

From Mr. Clarke comes an interesting letter pointing out the conces¬ 
sion made by the Trafiic Manager, S. 1. Ry. and the advantage of shipping 
tea direct from Madras. The facility of shipping from Madras, now that 
boats can come up to the wharf, by which the risk of damaged tea is obvi¬ 
ated, is remarked oh. 

Rubber Planters will be interested in the two articles on Tapping 
Experiments in Kuala Lumpur by F. G. Spring who recommends the V 
j^haped method of tapping as yielding a snpe/ior out-turn to others, and gives 
a return in tabular form of the 2nd year’s results on six plots. 

/ 

The second article is by Mr, R. H Lock on ‘‘ The Intervals of Rubber 
Tapping.** After many experiments he arrives at the conclusion that an 
increased rubber yield is arrived at by longer intervals of tapping. There are 
so many ways of tapping in favour and in force, that only by experiment 
£tnd by publication will a uni\crsa1 means be adopted, adding to the life of 
the tree, Its speedier renewal of bark, and increased yield. 

At a time when the Scientific Officer is impressing on Coffee planters to 
provide themselves with sprayers, the publication of an article on experi- 
mtots made with sprayers at Wisley before experts, comes most appropri» 
atcly. 
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THE SCIEMTIFIO DEPARTMENT, UP.A.8.I, 

Ncem Hush, —It appears that in some districts when NQeii;i Poonac is 
procured (roll) ^village crushing niilts the •native vendors Insist upon the 
Husk being bought also in the proportion of three of poonac to two of husk. 
The poonac costs* Ks.45 per ton and the hu»k Rs.lO per ton, exclusive of 
freight. The question arises as to the nianurial value of this husk, and a 
sample analysed in my lalSoratory gave the figures m the first column of the 
table below. The figures in the second column are those given by Mr. 
Harrison, the Government Chemist, in Val. Ill, Bulletin 65 of the 
Madras Department of Af^riculture, as being t>pjcal of a good neem' 
poonac._^_ 


Neeni Hubk. 

Neem Poonac. 

Moisture 


... i 6*57 

10*30 

Organic Matter ... 


... ^ ivn 

... 

Nitrogen 


..., 0*2S 

5*04 

Soluble Ash 

• • ♦ 

... I 4*94 

5*82 

Insoluble Ash 

• •• 

.... 872 

3*19 

Phosporic Acid ... 

• • • 

... 0'19 

1*31 

Potash 


...1 075 

1*69 


A glance at these figures will show that the husk is quite useless as a 
fertilising material. Leaving out of the question the fact that from the 
nature of the material it probably takes much longer to rot down and* 
become available than the poonac, if its value is calculated on the basis of 
its Nitrogen content as compared with Poonac at Rs.45 per ton it is seen to 
be worth only R&.2/8 per ton while Rs,10 is being asked for it. Wc may 
conclude from these figures that this material is not worth cartage to the 
estate especially wh^ this costs Rs.7/8 per ton as it does in the particular 
case in question. 

Green —^The Green Bug is still giving a certain amount of trouble 

in Mysore, and another estate in the neighbourhood of Saklaspur reports 
its presence. It has also appeared unfortunately in one small area in 
Coorg. It is very obvious that this pest has got to be faced in the im¬ 
mediate future and planters must do everything in their power to be ready 
to tackle it seriously and to combine against it. 20to May a combined 
meeting of the three Mysore Planters’ Associations in which the Native 
Planters’ Association are joining is to be held at Chibkmaglur to discuss 
what Steps ye to be taken to prevent the spread of the pest. Probably the 
Mysore Agricultural Department will also be represented at this meeting 
and the Deputy Commissioner, Kadur district, has been invited to be pre¬ 
sent. The Assistant Scientific Officer for Mysore will lecture at'this 
meeting on the Green Bug” and its life history and explain the views of the 
Scientific Department of the U. P. A. S. I. as to how it may be controlled. 
It is to be hoped that the meeting will be well attended by planters and 
that some practical scheme will be evolved and carried out after it has 
been agreed upon. In any policy of control one man w'ho will not carry out 
the measures which are recommended and agreed upon by the rest may 
destroy the whole attempts of the planting community to eradicate the pest. 

If is very important to ^fl^cover if possible how the scale has been 
introduced so that measures may be taken to check its further entrance. 
Personally I believe*it will be found on the jungle trees in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the infected areAa and these should be carefully searched for ita 
presence, in this work tlhe assistaace of the planters is urgently needed. 

R. D. A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tun Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—I am always interested in the \arions p'lpors by Mr. instead 
and others appearing in Vour paper but personally speaking as a beginner^ 
I should be grateful to see more pa pets oii one’s ordinary everyday work. 
In my own case this would be anything in connection with tea—papers on tea 
manufacture, building, labour management, wire shoots, liquid fuel, factory,, 
machinciy, estate accoinls. etc., wouid interest rne personally very much 
and I daresay I should not be the onh one. 

Hoping you may be able to consider my suggestion. 


^)th May, 1913. 


Yours faithfully, 
“ X..’ 


Tiir Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 


“ Rob Roy,” Kotagiri, 

Nilgiris. May 9th, 1913. 


Dear Sir,—The following information may be of use to Tr.i planters 
situated near the S. I. Ry. in the Nilgiri Distuct, or Anamalais, itc. 

I have been in correspondence with the General Trafhe Manager, S. I. 
Kv. regarding a concession for sending Tea from Mettapolliuni to Madras 
direct, as up to now there none and the freight for a F C of 120 lbs. 
gross IS Re.1/4/9 and H 'C of 80 lbs is^l3 annas 9 pies 

The freight from Mcttapolluim to Calicut is 10 annas a F C of 120 lbs, 
afe there is a concession and the lates are as follows 

II annas 1 pie pci F^C and 5 annas 8 pies per H C. 

From the above figures you will sec that it will only cost me i pies more 
per F/C to send it from Mettapolhum to Calicut and then back from CaUcut 
to Madras^ than to send it direct from MettapalHum to Madras harbour. 
I pointed this out to the G, Traflio Manager of the S. I, Ry. and he has 
kindly replied as follows: — 

I. From May 10th, 1913 Tea in chests or cases in any quantity at 
owners’ risk from Mettapolliuni to Madras harbour via Jalar|>et will be 
rated at 10 annas 8 pies per iiiaiind. 

II. This rate is inclusive of the harbour charge of 2 pies per inaund, 
and the combined rule does not apply. 

III. Tea from Mettupalliuin to Tniicorin m\\ be rated at 11 annas 
7 pies per maund. 

The above rates work out at Re. 1 per F/C of 120 lbs. gross agatii^ 
Rs.1-4-9 previously, and 10 annas 8 pies against 13 annas 9 pies previously, 
80 this is a very appreciable concession for the Railway to have made 
and I trust that as many planters as possible w4ll take advantage of it. 
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Then as regards Freight Home (tom Madras compared to that from 
'Calicut, the following faots are worth noting: 

Messrs, Parry & Co., write as follows: 

Freight on Tea chests to London is: 303. per ton of 50 c. ft. 

The duration of voyage is about 31 days. 

A Rebate of 10 per cent, on freight is allowed to shippers 6 months 
after shipment by the following Lines,: 

. B. I. S. N. Co., Clan Line, City Line, and Hall Line, provided ship¬ 
ment is confined to them. 

Frc/g/i^.~Calicut to London by Coaster is 46s. 3<l. per ton of 50 c. ft. 
or by direct clan boat 30s. per ton of 50 c. ft. but no rebate is allowed. 

Then again one can’t ship from Calicut from June to Sept, on account 
of the monsoon and of course putting the tea on board at Madras is far 
cheaper than at Calicut and far less risky as the boats now come alongside 
the wharf at Madras. 


Altogether I think the above facts will show that we shall all be far 
wiser to ship our Teas from Madras future. 


Please publish in the Chronicle if you think this is likely to interest 
the tea planting community. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Ernest S. Clarke. 


“ Ceylon Labour Commission ; Madras Eyes.”—Mr. H. Scoble Nicho¬ 
lson’s report of the operations of the Ceylon Labour Commission in India 
for 1912 is an unusually informing document, and throws some remarkable 
side lights on the question of emigration to Ceylon and other planting 
•centres, says the Madras Times, In the absence of other assistance, it 
adds, we must lake it that the Ceylon Labour Commission is doing a bene¬ 
ficent work in finding occupation and wages for a people who drag on exis¬ 
tence on one poor meal a day! h strikes us as remarkable, also, that the 
landowners of tlie Presidency who complain of the drain of labour should not 
adopt measures to provide themselves with labour from districts where the 
conditions of life are so hard. It should not be difficult to effect a remedial 
inovement of population in the Presidency Districts, It is quite clear that 
coolies go to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements only when they are in 
pecuniary ditficulties and when famine conditions prevail, and the noa- 
cfficial members of the Legislative Council and the leading men in the 
•districts, could, the Madras paper is sure, improve matters. It is also 
surprising that the various Planters’ Associations in South India should not 
have discovered this state of things ami done something to remedy this waste 
of labour which Ceylon Labour Commission now hopes to utilise. We have 
been disposed to believe that the drain of emigration was doing the 
agricultural industry in the Presidency infinite harm, but a perusal of the 
Report under notice has somewhat disturbed that conviction. It seems to 
ns that if einigratbn is doing th6 harm to agriculture it is asserted to bO 
doing, there would not be such dearth of employment, and such miserable 
wages as (Gained in Cuddipah, Gimtoor, and Nellorc. The obvious remedy 
for local landlords and plRiiieirs is in the direction of better wages and better 
conditibns aS rbtmd for their Ceylon Observer. 
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TAPPING BXPERIMENTS. 

PMliminapy NotM on Topping Experiments at Kuala 

LUmpur. 

Second Ye\r Result—Bv F. G. Spring. 

The results of the first year’s working of this experiment were published 
in September 1912, Vol. 1, No. 2 of the Agricultural Bulletin, Federated 
Malay States. It my be remembred that the experiineut is divided into 
six different systems of tapping which are as follows. 

Plot I. 

Syslem of Tapping—(Juartcr (Half Herring bone). 

Two cuts 18 Inches apart, twenty cuts to the inch. 

Every day Tapping. 

Plot 2. 

Syalcm of Tapping -Adjacent Quarters, P'uU Herring bouc. 

Two cuts 18 inches apart on each quarter. 

Twenty cuts to the inch’. 

Alternate daVi^^pping* 

Plot 3- 

System of Tapping -Singles, V, 36 inches from baoC of tree. 

Twenty cuts to the inch. 

Every day Tapping. 

Plot 4. 

System of Tapping Double V, cuts 18 inches apart. 

Twenty cuts to the inch. 

Alteruate day Tapping. 

Pi.OT 5. 

Syatem of Tapping—Opposite (juarters. One cut of 30 iuch^o on ciwh 
iiuartcr. 

Twenty cuto to the inch. 

Alternate day Tapping. 

In each plot tapping areas are so marked out that the circuniforcncc of 
tree should be completely lapped in 4 years, thus allowing 4 years for baik 
each renewal. 

The number of trees in each plot is 65. Distance of planting 16 x 16 
feet. * 

The average girths measures 3 feet from the round in plot 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 at the beginning of the experiment were as follow^ : -20!, 20!, 21, 21 
1/3, 21 3/5 and 21.!, inches. 

Beford considering the results of the second year it would be .as well to 
give the amounts of Latex Rubber, Scrap, Bark Shavings and total rubber 
obtained druing the first year of tapping. These figures are as follows 

Plot 1. riot 2. Plot 3. Plot 4. Plot 5. Plot 6. 
lbs. ox. lbs. oz. lbs. o/. lbs. oz. lbs. oz, lbs. oz. 

Latex Rubber ...125 2h 99 12 93 13t 95 13 90 6 74 

Scrap ... 20 9j 13 12j 20 0 12 6i 22 11 16 Ui 

Bark Shavings ... 11 13i 12 Sj 12 4! 12 15 15 15.^ 15 ^ 

Total Rttbber...l57 9^125 12 1^^ 2 121 2i 129 Oi 107 C 
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In plots 1, 3uxuid 5,ja which Bxe trees were tapped every day, the 
results for the first year were not perhaps strictly comparable because 
whereas in plot 1, the tapping cuts had extended at the end of the year’s 
experiment to the base of the tree, in 3 and 5, the upper IS inches only had 
been tapped, consequently in the two latter cases there remained an untap* 
ped area of bark at the base of the trees, which according to what is geiier* 
ally supposed give a bigger yield of latex than any other part of the 
trunk. It would be expected, therefore, that in the second year of tapping 
the V would have an advantage over the single quarter system as the cuts 
forming it are 18 inches from the ground at the commencement of the 
second j-ear while in the case of the single quarter there are two superim¬ 
posed cuts of 18 inches. The results clearly show this. During the first 
year the single quarter gave more total rubber than the V but the second 
year the V is far superior. Taking the period of the two years there is an 
excess of 48 lbs. total rubber in favour of the V and considering that the 
number of trees in each plot is only 65 the difference is a considerable one. 
In both plots (1 and 3) tapping is conducted every day so that the excess of 
48 lbs. must be due to the system* 

Another series of experiment# being conducted at Kuala Lumpur, 
which will be published later, the V is also found to be superior to single or 
opposite quarters. 

It is satisfactory that the results of a number of different series of 
experiments all point in the same direction. There may remain a doubt 
with regard to whether the V or half herring bone gives the largest yield of 
total rubber over a number of years but the writer is of opinion that the V 
will be proved, in the end, to be the best system. There is little doubt that 
opposite quarters gives far less rubber than either of the other two 
systems. 

Comparing plots 3 and 4 where the V is adopted in both cases. In 
number 3 there is one V tapped every day while plot 4 there are two Vs 
tapped alternate days. Over the period of two years the every day tapping 
gives ail excess of 63 lbs. more total rubber that alternate, which works out 
at 63 lbs. per acre per annum calculating 130 trees to the acre. In the case 
of old rubber a larger difference would, in all probability, be found in favour 
of every day tapping. It has already been found that doubling the number 
of cuts and converting every day tapping into alternate days does not pay and 
it would appear also from the present experiment that le.ss rubber is obtained 
from alternate day tapping where an equal anionrit of bark is removed iu 
any time. 

Judging from results at present being obtained, opening up young trees 
with a basal V has much to recommend it especially if this is continued 
the 2nd jear by a bas il V on the other side of the tree, and the 3rd year 
by a top V above the first basal V and the fourth year a top V opposite the 
V of the 3rd year. By adopting this method the V system of tapping is 
retained throughout. 

Opposite quarters require little consideration as there is nothing to 
recommend it. It will be seed by referring to the ts^bles that the amount of 
total rubber is considerably lower than that obtained from the V or single 
quarter. That the V is superior to opposite quarters is further supported 
by results obtained at Gunong Angsi Experimental Plantation, an account 
of w’bich published ^"Vbl. rNdr4 of the A^ricitUwal Bulletin Fede¬ 
rated MalaKy States." 
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RUBBER. 

Intepvalm In Rubbar Tapping. 

We tike over from the Rubber World (London) (he following able 
contribution from the pen of' Dr. R. H« Lock. 

The majority of planters will probably agree that the ideal system of 
tapping rubber trees has not yet been devised. Even the question of paring 
versus pricking cannot yet be regarded as absolutely setiled. At least two 
promising methods of incision or pricking are at the present moment under 
trial in Ceylon, The method of paring is, however, practically universal in 
estate practice, and it ia with the paring method alone that we are con¬ 
cerned in the brief remarks which follow. 

It is well-known that Fitting has laid great stress on the importance of, 
limiting the amount of the circumference which is subject to tapping at 
any given period. Many practical people think that this writer has exagger¬ 
ated the harmful effect of paring cuts, which extend half-way round the tree 
or more. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that Fitting is quite sound 
in theory. At the present timq, in fact, there is probably a consensus of 
opinion among experts that tapping at any particular period should not 
extend beyond a quarter section of the tree, and that four years at least 
should be allowed for the renewal of the bark. 

Mr. Herbert Wright, who is perhaps unique among those who control 
the fortunes of rubber companies in ^possessing the equipment of a thorough 
scientific training both in botany and in tropical agriculture, has preached 
for a good many years the gospel of conservation of the bark. The method 
of saving bark upon which Mr. Wright has laid the greatest stress is that of 
reducing the length and increasing the distance between the tapping cuts as 
much as is compatible with a full yield of latex. Whilst cordially endorsing 
the doctrine of bark—conservation,’our present object is to discuss another 
method of bark-saving, namely, by increasing the interval between 
successive tappings. 

The general practice on estates at present is to tap either daily or on 
alternate days. If the system of tapping single qnarter-s:^ctions be adopted, 
the distance between the driginal cuts will be mainly determined by the rate 
at which the bark is used up, and this again depends upon the thickness of 
the parings removed by the tapper. This, if there are only 15 cuts to the inch, 
or 180 to the foot, one foot of batk will last a year if tapped on alternate days. 
For daily tapping on the same areat,>' the original cuts must be marked out 
two feet apart. On the other hand, some estates report as many as 30 cuts 
to the inch. Where this degree of perfection is attainable, one foo of bark 
will last a year with daily tapping. In the majority of cases some inter¬ 
mediate distance will be required. With alternate d ly tapping, it is there¬ 
fore clear that there should be no difficulty in deferriig the tapping of 
renewed barg for four or even six years—a period which would probably 
satisfy the most exacting of botanical specialists. 

The value of the policy of limiting the quantity of bark excised at each 
taoplng, great as it is in theory, has y6t a practical limit In addition to the 
effect of tapping upon the tree, the questiott of economy of labour has also 
to be considered.* If the yield Of latex were simply proportional to the 
Tenrfhbf the paring cuts-ahd if therO were no need td“'consider the effect 
of taping upon the tree aiM its fdtiife^i^leld, the heavy Cupping stiL in vogue 
on some estates would be^fully fnitt^e^'oir’iiOQoqnt of tb'O ooodomy of Uboqr, 
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When the coolie has once started tai^lhg a t^ee, the rapid appearance of 
the Latex at once concentrates his attention on the yirork in hand. The tree 
finished, the coolie finds it necessary to stretch himself, to gather up his 
chattels in a leisurely fashion and so proceed to the next. It is between the 
trees that the time is chiefiy wasted. Hence the total length of paring 
performed by one coolie in a day is greater when a few trees are heavily 
tapped than when a larger number is tapped more lightly. By increasing 
the interval between successive tappings, the tapping of renewed bark 
can be delayed for any desired period, whilst ensuring a xcasonable task 
for the tapper on each tree. 

This point would be of little importance of itself, were it not for the 
evidence which exists of increased yields of rubber . per tapping when the 
intervals between tappings are increased. Careful and prolonged experi¬ 
ments on the effect of different intervals have been carried out in Ceylon 
under the directio^i of Dr, Willis, the former Director of Botanic Gardens, 
rocently transferred to Rio de Janeiro, to Ceylon’s loss and Brazil’s gain, 
'i'he experiments were carried out on old trees closely planted* ^nd it is only 
to such conditions that they can be said at present to apply. The intervals 
between successive tappings on similar groups of trees varied from one to seven 
daysand upwards. During the early stages of the experiment the total 
annual yield was greatest from trees tapped at the shortest intervals, and the 
highest yield per tapping was greatest from trees tapped once in three or four 
diys. Astime went on, the yield per tapping from the trees tapped at longer 
intervals steadily increase, until the annual yield from trees tapped once a 
W3ek became as great as that from ire^s tapped at any shorter interval. 
It should be stated that by this time the trees tapped at intervals 
of one and two days had to be rested, owing to the imperfect renewal of 
the bark. 

This result has been confirmed on a commercial scale. On a well- 
know estate in Ceylon, a field of old trees, closely planted, had been 
somewhat severely tapped at three-day intervals. The interval was 
increased to one of six days with little falling off in yield, whilst the 
labour bill was of course reduced by one-half. 

We believe that the effect which has been described is due to the long 
continued influence of what is known as wound-response. Hitherto this 
expression has generally been employed in connection with the increase in 
yield often observed daring the first few tappings of a virgin tree. It would 
appear that long continued tapping leads to a more permanent form of 
response to what may be described aa |he acquirement of a habit of in¬ 
creased latex produciiop on the part of the tree. ^The latex obtained by 
tapping at longer intervals coutained a somewhaf higher percentage of 
• rubber than that yielded by the more frequently tapped trees, but this does 
not by any means account for the whole eftect. The yield of latex was also 
innterially higher in the former. , 

How far the principle applies to younger trees" planted at wider inter¬ 
vals remains to be determined. But it is cleir that the method is worthy of 
trial on a wide soale under various conditions. Such trial, however, de¬ 
mands very prolonged and careful attenjtioir. It is obviously futile to attempt 
to check the result of an experiment, carried :piit continuously over a 
period of four year^, by tappingvA few trees for three or four inontha. 
Nevertheless, the result of a single onponfirmed experiment can never , tie 
regarded as anything more than sagj^estlv^, and full experimental condrnta^ 
tioi^ia eminently ^esk9M^r^irenw^9 k$ikb€r 
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USLEOTED CUTTING’' 

SpMying TiHlAlft at Wislay. 

A trial o£ sprayitig machines' was held at the Royal Horticultural 
.Society’s Gardens, Wisley, on April 23. Fine weather favoured the event, 
but did not tempt more than about a score of visitors to put in an ap¬ 
pearance, The judges were Professor Maxwell Lefroy, Messrs. E. S. Sal¬ 
mon, F. J. Chittenden, Cecil *H. Hooper, Henry Hooper, C. R. Fielder, 
and S. T. WrighL The work was done very thoroughly, the judges looking 
closely into the inner mechanism of the machines as well as seeing them put 
to the practical test. 

The points to which the judges directed particular attention were: (1) 
The suitability of the machines for use uith various washes: (2) general 
construction, including simplicity and',accessibility of parts, ease of working 
and repair, replacement of parts, facilities for cleaning, durability, etc.; (3) 
the efficiency of the nozzles, and (4) the cost of the machines and acces¬ 
sories. The various machines were tried with lime wash, containing about 
as much lime as would be included in ordinary Bordeaux mixture. The 
efficiencv of the nozzles was tested by directing the spray on to sheets of 
brown paper fixed to a temporary fence, as well as by casting it into the air. 
The only important point that could not be* tested was the movability of 
wheeled machines on the rough ground of a fruit plantation, the trials being 
conducted in a smooth grax'elled yard. Jn no case was the nozzle clogged, 
although the lime wash was supplied unstrained, and the competitors were 
required to pass a considerable quantity of it through their machines. 

Syringes. 

Messrs., G. and VV. Purser, Ltd., 92, Hatton Garden, London, showed 
the Arnold syringe. The feature of this implement is that the nozzle 
requires no bend or elbow, the spray being directed either straight ahead or 
at an angle by simply turning the syringe in the hand. It has really two 
nozzles in one. When the bent nozzle is turned down the spray goes 
through the straight one; but on the position being reversed, a ball falls 
automatically and prevents the spray from going straight, so that it finds its 
way out through the bent nozzle. The idea is ingenious, but the arrange- 
ment did not seem to work quite smoothly in practice. Apart from this, the 
spray produced was satisfactory. 

The syringe entered by the Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co., Sutton 
Coldfield, IS notable chiefly for the* corrugated outer cover of its barrel, 
which is claimed to be undentable. Two grades of nozzles are supplied in 
addition to a straight jet or a rose htay be had instead of one nozzle, A 
good spray was produced. 

The Abol syringe, shown by Messrs, E. A. While, Ltd,, Paddock Wood, 
Kent, is very efficient, well ni^ade, and fitted with a drip-preventer. The 
nozzle produces a particularly good spray. 

Messrs, Wm. Cooper and Nephews, Berkhamsted, sent one of their 
Protector syringes, the distinguishing feature of which is that the nozzle has 
a gauze strainer at the end. . 

KNAP.SACK Sprayers. 

For the majority of< fruit-growers some form of knapsack sprayer is |be 
most convenient type of machine. These are of two kinds: (1) those that 
maia^ain a continuous spraV hy means of compressed air, and (2) those that 
have to be pumped all tb6 tlito whilst on the back. The advantage^ of the 
former class are soon-ai^liteciated^ by tho^ who bavte to. do a day’s work 
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with them. Sufficient pressure of air is pumped info the machine after it is 
charged with wash to expeh ail the without further pumping, so that 
the operator has only to direct the spray when he gets the luaohine on his 
back. Two sprayers of this type were entered. The Holder sprayer, 
shown by Messrs. Hartjen and Co., 35, Noble Street, E. C., was of, very 
sound construction. All seams are weil riverted as well as brazed, and the 
metal is a brass alloy which does not corrode under the influence of the 
now popular lime-sulphur and potassium sulphide washes, facts which are 
important from the point of view of safety when considerable pressure has 
to be put into a machine. The cylinder is charged three parts full of wash 
(about 3i gallons), and air is then pumped in until the gauge shows 75 to 
80 lb. pressure. This is done on the ground by means of a piston which is 
part o{ the machine. The pressure thus given is enough to spray out* the 
whole of the li(|uid conteuts. The cylinder is slung on the back in an up¬ 
right position. 

The Alpha Knapsack sprayer, entered by Messrs. Robinson Hros., Ltd., 
Ryders Green, West Bromwich, works in a similar way to the last, but the 
air pressure is produced by means of an ordinary bicycle foot pump, which 
.is detached after the machine has been charged. 

The older type of knapsack sprayer, which has to be pumped all the 
time, was shown by Messrs. E. A. White, Ltd. (Abol), Four Oaks 
Machine Co., Cooper, Pegler and Co.. Ltd. (Vermorel), and Benton and 
Stone. Birmingham (Knot’s). The sprayers of all these firms seem to do 
equally good work, but the over-shoulder action of the Four Oaks machine 
is certainly no improvement, as it is awkward, and shifts the machine on the 
back too much. 

L.\roer Machines. 

Wheeled machines, with powerful pumps, become necessary where 
there are tall standard trees to spray. A good impression was made by 
Knot’s Utility machine, shown by Messfb. Benton and Stone. Birmingham. 
This is in the form of an oblong, galvanised, 40—gallon tank, mounted on 
two large iron wheels for moving wheel barrow fashion. The strong feature 
is a very powerful and easily working pump, and the weak point is a some¬ 
what inefficient agitator. The action of the pump causes two brushes to 
move against the gauze strainer and keep it clear, which is useful with a 
lime wash ; but the brushes would be better removed when using a caustic 
wash, which would quickly wear them away. The in.'ichine was shown 
working two nozzles mounted on 6 foot laiices. There are ingenious 
aiTangements for clearing the nozzles should they become blocked. 

The Four Oaks Bottle machine has an oval oak 18 gallon barrel 
mounted on two large wheels for moving in wheel barrow style. The pump 
is double—acting and easily removed for cleansing. Two 15 feet lengths of 
armoured hose are supplied, with no2zl^ on long lances, and there is a good 
agitator. The machine altogether is bandy and workmanlike. 

The Alpha machine differs from the preceding in being pneumatic. It 
consists of a cylinder to hold the charge of wash and compressed air, and a 
large supply - tank, mounted on a trolley, with four wheels^ to be drawn by a 
pony. The cylinder is charged two thirds full of wash, and air is then 
forced in as in knapsack sprayer^ ,Bu4Wre there is a semi-rotary pomp, 
which is worked at intervals to keepf. tlie cylinderfilled with .wash from ihe 
supply tank, and the entrance of this yafth into the cylinder at the ^ixie 
time maintains the air pressure. Tbi^.'tpohiacbiiiehas to bq charged ll^th 
air only once for a day’s spraying. 
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Messrs. Harticn sho veci an adaptation of the knapsack sprayer in their 
Dattery System. This is a device far charging a set of knapsack sptayers 
with both ak and w^h^thp latter q|ing contained in a larj^ supply tub ob 
tank placeeaon the gre^ndio any handy position. The cylinder is set on 
a stand and charged wkh about 30 lb. pressure of air first. Then the wash 
is pumped in, which increases the pressure to 100 lb. or 120 lb. The 
or^nal pressure remains iii the machine, being kept there by its own 
piessurc on a floating ball, which falls as the w ish is exhausted. Thus one 
charge of air lasts for a whole day’s work. The knapsacks are brought 
back to the tub from time to time tojDe icfilled with wash. 

Small Sprayers. 

Small pneumatic hand sprayers^' holding about 4 pints, arc very useful 
under glass or in small gardens, oi;J||t>r freshening up exhibits at shows. 
Such machines of very similar type shown by Messrs. Hortjen, Cooper, 
Pegler and Co. (Vermorel), Kobinsap Bros. (Alpha), and Benton and Stone 
(Enot’s). The first two have the Jldvantage of an automatic stop*cock, the 
spray being turned on by simply fkessing with the finger, and slopped by 
Its release. The Knot machine haSii safety vaKc to prc\ent oxercharging. 
The Alpha is charged with a cycle^inp, which reduces the cost. 

BUCKTS^fepRAVKRS.* 

The Arnold bucket sprayer, ^th galvanised bucket and brass pump, 
xvas shown by Messrs. G. and W. Burscr. The painp is doublc-actiug and 
throws a good spray, the piston boipg xvorked up and down with one hand, 
whilst the other directs the nozzle. The no/zlcs aie similar to those in the 
Arnold syringe. * 

The Boundary Chemical Co., Graniner Street, Liverpool, showed a 
pump to fit anv bucket. This was sent with only one noz^slc, but it pro* 
vided an excellent spray. * 

The awards recommended by tiib judges will not be made public until 
they have been approved by the Cet|)M:il of the Society on Tuesday next.— 
Jhc Gardener^ Chronicle. 

, TEA IN 1912. 

Scientific Manurij^g Proves its Value in Ceylon. 

One of the most intercailng annual reports for 1912 is the one issued by 
Messrs. McMeekin and Co., on the World^s Tea Market during last year. 
In this report questions affecting bptb production and consumption arc 
exhaustively discussed in a way thaf shoxvs an intimate knowledge of the 
trade. We quote the following 

For most of the interests depeudent on the tea trade, 1910 may be 
held to have been a better year than 1912, The growers in every one of 
the great countries of production, taken in the aggregate, ha\ e had a record 
year for quantity, but in many case.s the larger yield has been produced at 
the expense of quality and consequently of price. In India the average rate 
of yield per acre showed in 1912 a considerable increase, the figures being 
504 lb., as against 466 lb. in 1910. The Assam district was responsible for 
the major portion of the increased crop in India (274,250,(XK) lb. for 1912 
cropv, 269,00p,0Q0 ib, in 1910, or 5,250,000 lb. tnote). In Ceylon the 
effect of rubber growth is obviously telling upon many low countries estates, 
which were entirely interplanlpckwjUi tl^e new product, and some of these 
must soon disapp^af* from proda6mg list. On the other hand, scientific 
manurial cultivation doetv not seem to have reachea the limits of its results, 
and extensive new sepafat^ plant&fgs.in tea are rapidly approaching the 
Stage of growing crons.’*—Troin'cnl Life. 
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CoffitentSE 

Mr. Anstead, Scientific Officer, has gone on leave to Kotagiri for ten 
days and will not return till the 1st proximo, but all letters will be forwarded 
to him and will be attended to. 

The Scientific Department publishes an analysis of two samples of 
Fish Manure, 

That Green Bug is spreading is an unfortunate fact but the monsoon 
setting in will no doubt check it, and planters should be prepared with 
Sprayers to continue the work after the monsoon. One source of infection 
has been traced to the gourds grown by natives, but the Planting Expert is 
not resting in his investigation as to the original cause in Mysore. 

We publish a letter from Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., Calicut, 
which, at the present moment, will draw attention to Sprayers. This firm 
believe that an unintentional injustice (where none was intended) was done 
them in our article on “ Green Bug.” The Planting Expert in that article 
rightly drew attention to the lack of sprayers, at the time he wrote, in 
Southern India and made no mention of any firms. At such a critical 
moment the Planting Expert exercised a sound and wise judgment in draw¬ 
ing attention to the melancholy fact that so few sprayers could be procured 
nearer than Calcutta, which has had the effect of causing these now abso¬ 
lutely necessary articles to be stocked in quantity in the near future. 

We publish the minutes of two District Planters' Association. 

At the time when the Tea season is commencing we think it advisable, 
to reach the individual Tea planter, to publish Circular 15 from Indian Tea 
Association dealing with the despatch of samples by post and also those 
sections of the Post Office Gu}de giving the method of despatching. 

Some intemting experiments in manuring on a Tea Estate in Darjeelinff 
are teproduced. From the tabular statement accompanying them, it will 
be seeutfaow prohibitive chemical manures are, and the good results obtained 
from mipiering. It will be noted that it is the cost of transport in 
Darjeeling that tp^hes the use of chemical manures so costly. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U P.A.S.I. 

Fish Manure Two samples of Fish ^fanure have been analysed in 
the Scientific Department Laboratory during the past week with the fol¬ 
lowing results; — 
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The first is a high grade Fish Manure, and though the Sand content is 
on the high side, it is reasonable. The second is very inferior stuff con¬ 
taining a large amount of useless Sand and a low Nitrogen content. 

The second sample was of interest as it contained a number of beetles 
and their larvae. Specimens were sent to the Government' Entoinolpgist, 
who identified them as Dernkestes vulpinua and Nccrobia rufipes^ Both 
beetles occur commonly in Fish Manure and since they feed on it they must 
reduce its value to a certain extent, but unless the manure is stored for a 
very long time the actual loss is probably negligible. 

Lefroy figures and describes both these beetles in his ** Indian Insect 
Life.*’ The Dennesiidae are a group of small beetles, some of'which are 
household pests. The larvae, which characterised by the development of 
tufts of long hairs, are predaceous, or feed on dried animal matter like 
skins, horns, fish, &c. The length of the life history is not known, but it 
can be very greatly, extended in every stage if food is scarce^. Dermestes 
vnlpinus appears to be a silk industry pest, as its lar\ ae feed on the 
cocoons of the silk worms eating through the silk to reach the pupa within. 

Nccrobia Rnfipes belongs to the Clcridae a large family of small 
brightly coloured beetles commonly found in the open on flowers, trecSf 
grass, and carcases, &c. It is a household pest feeding on animal products. 

Green Bug, —In the infected area in Mysore the rainfall has been short 
and the weather has been all in favour of the pest which has shown as 
increase on unpruned areas. Spiiaying, however, has been continued with 
succes?. It is almost impossible to spray big unpruned trees properly and 
it win probably be found that heavy pruning will hdve to be the first step 
in any really practical scheme for controlling l})e scale. It is almost 
certain too that an after monsoon spraying will be necessary. Jhe main 
object of spraying is to kill the scales before they reach miturily and^ are 
able to lay eggs so that two successive sprayings at shoit intervals are apt 
to do more g(^ than one spraying or treatment at long intervals. One 
spraying will not absolutely clean up an unpruned tree, but a second one,' 
after an Interval of a fortnight, will clean it up. 

regard to the source of the infection a valuable discovery baa 
been made which throws a good deal of light upor( the mystery and prpba- 
bb^ indicates the "direction of the ingress of the scale, The native gourds 
which are grown ob ’ebupras* in every village and lines have^'been infected 
With a scale which is in all probability Green Bug. This plant is cut dov^n 
evjry year or ^ auct thrown on to the manure heap and it seems more 
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likely that tlUs is one.scwce .of infeptioiit as this bulk is always carted into 
the estaleS and ^Iways^pu? to phuck coffee on which the Bug would get an 
easy hold. 

Accnmiilation of Nitrogen in the Soil by Micro-Organisms. —Some 
recent work on thi? subject by Mr. J, Dvorak shows that the fixation of nitrogen 
in the soil by inicro-orgnisms is ot great importance. Carbo-hydrates supply 
assimilating bacteria with the necessary energy, and experiments in nutritive 
polutioiis with some vegetable substances which frequently come into contact 
with the soil and contain carbo-hydrates which can be utilised by bacteria lead 
to the conclusion that the older the vegetable matter the richer it becomes 
in bgno-celliilose and, consequently, the less it is adapted as nutriment for the 
bacteria. On the other hand grfeen stuff, and in a lesser degree roots and 
straw, contain compounds which are easily changed into substances adopted 
to consumption by bacterta. There are other micro-organisms In the^soil 
which prepare nutritive material for the nitrogen fixing bacteria, and there 
is a >vhole series of enzymes that render the carbo-hydrates soluble. Of all 
the substances tried, green stuff was the best nutritive medium for the deve¬ 
lopment of bacteria. In it they find in favourable proportions carbo-hydrates 
and nitrogen, and in addition to this the carbo-hydrates are in a form which 
is mdrC easily transformed by I he enzymes contained in the bacteria 
themselves. Consequently green manuring increases the activity of bacteria, 
it causes a more intense respiration, and it raises the temperature of t|ie 
soil, while the greater development of Carbon di oxide favours the porosity 
of the soil, and. in solution in water facilitates the disintegration of the 
insoluble phosphates and silicates. 

Rubber from Malay. —The following are the official statistics of the 
export of plantation Rubber from the Federated Malay States during 1911- 
1912 given by the Board of Trade :— 




1911. 


Total .. 


19,693,330 


1912. 


34,718,015 


Camphor.^The following table published in the Chemist and Drug* 
gist of March 29th show's the exports of crude and refined Camphor from 
Japan and Formosa during the past three years 


IVmination. 

.1 

mo. 1 

1911. 1 

1912. 

Hong-Kong 


Kin. 

13,095 

Kin. 

30,776 

Kin. 

22.260 

British India ' 


452,881 

570,714 

643,745 

Straits Settlements ... 


4,973. 

8,146 

9,814 

Great Britain 


657,838 

657,657 

724,250 

France 


872,534 

795,893 

502.996 

Germany 


357,024 

520,387 

489,317 

456.641 

United States 


•789,467 

705,713 

Canada 


12,100 

11,642 

94,279 

, 21,433 
7L534 

Austir^lia 


, 53,616 

'Othet jCountries 


■ 51,574 

47,892 

U5,6q^ 

' ; 'Kin(±=Ulb.) 


■'3;2y5.102 


wamm 


R> “A,, 
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DISTRICT PliANTBRS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mundakayam Rubber Flanters" Assooiation. 

Minutes of General Quarterly Meeting of the Mundakayam 
Planter's' Association held at Yendayar Bungalou\ on 
Saturday^ May 3rd, 1913, at 10-30 a.m. 

Present. —Messrs. G. H. Danvers-Davy (Chairman), R. Harley, (Vice- 
Chairman), H. J. Byrne, £. S. Bonner, £. R, Gudgeon, C. Byng 
'" Hall, Ashton Hamood, H. M. £. Howson, J. Y. M. Henderson, 
R.C, Milbank, J, J. Murphy. M. B. Middleton, H. J, O’Reilly, 
F. Simmons, J. H. B. Sullivan, and Edwin Vincent (Honorary 
Secretary). By Proxy —Messrs. H. B. Kirk, and Eric Hall. 

The Honorary Secretary having read the notice calling the meeting, the 
Minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

Business —1. The recommendations of the Scientific Officer Fund 
Conttnittee were put before the meeting as follows : - 

(a.) “ That Mr. Eric Hall be requested to withdraw his resignation from 

the Committee pending the result of correspondence to be exchanged with 
Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, Quilon.** 

(h.) “ That the Association continue its subscription to the U.P.A.S.I. 
Scientific Department on the same basis as in previous year.” 

(c.) The Honorary Secretary read a letter fiom Mr. R. Anstead accept¬ 
ing the invitation of the Association to become an Honorary Member of the 
Committee of the Scientific Officer Scheme, also a letter from Mr. K. E. 
Nicol kindly consenting to help the Association in the selection of^a suitable 
officer. 

2. The recommendations of the Genenal Committee were next placed 
before the Meeting, viz .— 

(a.) Building Rates,^ It was decided: “ That Mr. Harley and Mr. J. R 
Vincent be asked to draw up a list of the rates which might be paid under 
reasonable conditions.” Proposed by Mr. J. J. Murphy and seconded by 
Mr. A. Hamond. 

(h.> Purchase of a Typewriter.-^ The Honorary Secretary having 
pointed out the necessity of a typewriter and duplicating machine, the Com¬ 
mittee sanctioned the expenditure^of not more than Rs.SSO for the typewriter 
and further suggested the purchasing of a duplicating apparatU3. The 
Honorary Secretary proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. C. B. Hall for 
having kindly lent his machine during the past year. Seconded by Mr. 
Henderson and carried unanimod&ly. 

V (c.) Finance.^The Chairman drew attention to the large balance 
lying to the credit of the Association ^t the Bank. Mr. Harle} proposed and 
Idr. J.J. Murp4iy seconded : “ That the Secretary invite suggestions as to how 
the money might most profitably be spent to the benefit of the Association, 
further that at the General meeting a Finance Committee be elected.” This 
was secohded by Mr. J. J. Murphy. 

The Chaibnan proposed the adoption of the recommeadations of the 
Scientific Officer Cokhmiftee and tbe General Committee, which was carried 
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3. Private MdiiihSsr^hip.—The Honorary Secrietary asked for a ruling 
as to the election of private members. Mr. Murphy proposed : **That the words 

at the direction of the Committee'* be inserted in Rule 7 after the word 
** granted" and before the word “ on." " Seconded by Mr. Hampnd and 
carried unanimously. « 

4. Mr. R. Harley brought forward a resolution to the effect that the 
Postmaster-Generafhfe approached with a view to the conversion of the 
Mundakayam Post Office into a First Grade Office. In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Harley said that the conversion would mean greater facilities 
for the despatch of telegrams and money-orders as the hourSi of business 
would be extended. Mr. Harle:!^ mentioned that the money-order business 
alone at the Mundakayam Post Office totalled from fts.l7,000*to Rs.20,000 
per month. The proposal was seconded by Mr. Hamomiand carried unani¬ 
mously. 

5. The Hours of Attendance at Ont-Stations, —In the absence of 
Mr, Kirk, Mr. Harley proposed iliat the Honorary Secretary should approach 
Government on this subject. Mr. Harley pointed out the extreme incon¬ 
venience caused to the general public by the variation ^ in the times of 
duration of office hours at Out-Stations. Mr. Howson seconded the proposal, 
which was carried unanimously. 

itetit Nos, d, 7, P, and 10 .—These were resolutions handed in by Mr. 
J. R. Vincent and in his absence the Chairman called for the bolder of his 
proxy. The proxy not being forthcoming the Chairman^ruled that the diet 
cussion of the subject matter of Mr. Vincent’s resolutions be held over, 

11. Correspondence,— letter from the Executive Engineer inWm- 
ing the Association that the bridge \Vork on fhe Lalam-P6enjar Road has 
been resumed and will be completed for traffic before the monsoon bursts. 

Read letter from Mr. J. F. Fraser conveying his thanks to the Associa¬ 
tion for their vote of condolence in his recent bereavement. Read letter 
from Mr. R Harley suggesting the desirability of reserving 1,000 acres of 
land for grazing purposes at Mundakayam. Also letter from the Suj^erln- 
tendent, Devicolam Division, asking the Association to point out where in 
Mundakayam Without encroaching on private property, such selection 
could be made. Mr. Harley said he thought the land could be reserved on 
the road to Vellanadi between the 34th and 35th miles. The Chairman said 
he understood a petition was being extensively signed by cattle owners in 
Mundakayam for presentation to Government, pointing out the places which 
would be suitable for the purpose. Mr. Harley said that he was satielkd 
that Government would act on that petition. 

12. The date of the next meeting will be Saturday, August 2nd, 1^13, 

and it will take place, by kind invitation of Mr. H. B. Kirk, at Peruvantha- 
nam Bungalow, Before the close of the meeting Mr. Murphy wished to be 
placed on record bis opinion that the Chairman was not in order in refus¬ 
ing discussion of item'Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, on the Agenda. , 

The Mating then terminated with the usual vote of thanks to the CbMtr- 
man for presiding and to Mr. Murphy for his hospitalky. Pnoposed/a«d 
seconded by Messrs. Hatnond and Howson. 

(Signed) G. H. DANVERS-DAVY* 

Chairman, 

„ ) EPWIN VINCENT. 

Hony^ Secretary^ 
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Anamflali; Ait^atlon. 

Tho Minut«a of a fleeting of the General Committee held at the 

Valparai Bungalow, at 2 p m. on Monday, April 28th, 1913. 

« 

Present.— Messrs. Geo. L. Duncan ^Ch linnan), B. A. Marden, C. R. T. 

Congreve, and J, Hatton Robinson (Honorary Secretary). 

AGENDA. 

1. Whether combined action should be taken against a maistry o£ 
Mr. Simcock*8 for deliberately bringing false charge against Mr, Simcock* 

2. To review Messrs. Walker & Sons* Estimate for Aerial Ropeway. 

3. Payment to Government for L. F. Hospital. 

4. Mr. Marden’s resignation as Vice-Chairman. 

No. 1. As Mr. Simcock was unable to attend the Meeting, the subject 
was postponed. 

No. 2. Messrs. Walker, Sons & Co.*s rough estimate for proposed 
Aerial Ropeway was discussed, and the Honorary Secretary was requested 
to^into figures, and to try and find out what the approximate transport of 
the district would be in 5 years hence. 

These figures, together with copies of Messrs. Walker Son & Go’s letter 
and estimate^ to be sent to the various interests, when further action could 
be taken in the matter. 

No. 3. The Meeting noted that Government had written asking that 
the full subscription for years 1911-12 and 1912-13 be paid. 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to write and say that as practi¬ 
cally all the subscriptions collected by the Association for the past year 
were paid under protest by the subscribers, on account of the' very unsatis¬ 
factory way in which the late Sub-Assistant Surgeon, P. S David, attended 
to his duties, and also because of the fact that Government bad not fulfilled 
its promise, and had not built a Hospital, but still kept the Assistant Sur- 
geon*in a very small building, lent by one of the members of the Association, 
dot even keeping the necesssary hospital staff which would allow the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon to do his work more satisfactorily. The Committee 
codsidered that Government could not be out of pocket to a very large 
extent over the L. F. Hospital, and that they were prepared to pay their 
share of the actual out of pocket expenses incurred by Government over the 
Hospital.’ 

No. 4. The Meeting very inach regretted that Mr. Marden was- soon 
about to leave the district, and had tendered, hia resignation ^s Vice- 
Chairman. Mr, Congreve, as carrying the next Neatest number of votes 
at the Atmohl G,dt>eral Meeting, will fill the vacancy, 

' i ♦ * t t 

' (Signed) G6o: L. OUNC.4N, 

.1 .. 

• i^igded) Jj' HATTON ’RORINSOM, ' 

' Honorary Sedre'toiw. 
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The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


Calicut, 9tli May, 1913. 


Dear Sir.—With reference to the article on ** Green Bug in Mysore *’ in 
your edition of the 26th ultimo, we would like to point out a slight injustice 
to U8 (iwe feel sure unintentionally) inihe statement that ** only three sii^ayers 
were available nearer than Calcutta **• We had in stock and .supped for 
use in this present outbreak 6 of our Antipest *’ Knapsack Sprayers. We 
always carry a fair stock of these and under ordinary circumstances can 
meet all demands. 

Yours faithfully, 


Per Pro Pierce, Leslie & Co., Ltd. 


(Signed) K, Lae^glby. 


Nagalur, Shevaroys, 
14.5.13. 

The S|;9RETarv, 

U. P. A. S. /., 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir.-^With reference to our last proceedings published in Pi C. 

10th 

(6.) Recruiting in a Planting District 

I shall feel obliged if you will kindly Insert the following in tMb week's 
P. C.— 

% 

** That owing to an oversight Mr« A. B. Kundaswamy's name p^as 
omitted in the Sub-Coinmittee. Also that be rendered %aliiable assistance 
in translating me circular from English into Tamil.'* ^ 

I am, 

Dear Sir, 

i Yours faithfully, 

^ (Signed) Chas. Dickik^/ 

Hon. Secy, S. P« A. 


. (April 1913.)* 

Treating Stumps with Chemicals. 

Mr. E. Ti Bruce, “ Rosedale,” Inkerman, sends us the following cut* 
ting from a New Zealand Journal 

Bore a hole with 2 inch auger intd fhe stump from the top; iuto ^hta 
hole pour the following mixture (a pin^ for big stump. Nitric acid and Sul* 
phuric acid, equal parts. As sqon aa Jthis is done the hole in the stump 
must be closed with a well^dttfng wood* plug. To do this well the plug 
should hh dipped into liquid paraffin first. A stump so treated wi|l be rotten 
in 30 4<ys,Tonts4nd atl^; it will be loose mass, and may be^fbimled 
at^^^ppsad oi^er (pe laud at, manure .Queensland Agrt^i^erat 
Journal, 
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INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Royal Exchange Buildings, 

Calcutta, 15th May, 1915. 

Circular No. 15. 

To 

(ALL MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION). 

Indian Post Office Sample Packets of Tea. 

Memo—I am directed to soUcit^he attention of members of the Asso- 
ciatioa to the subjoined letter from the Postmaster General, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Circle, with reference to sample packets of tea. Clauses 
178 to 482 of the Pont Ojfficc Guide arc printed below. 

(Signed) D. K. CuNNisoN, 

Assistant Secretary, 

No. C.A.-570. dated Dacca, 22nd April 1915. 

From—The Postmaster Genetal, Eastern Bengal and Assam Circle, 
To—The Secretary, Indian Tea Association, Calcutta. 

I hive the honour to say that the tea manufacturing season is about to 
begin and tea samples will be posted from now onward until the end of 
December. I beg you will kindly invite the attention of the managers of 
tea gardens to the necessity of ^ strictly conforming to the conditions laid 
down in clause 178 to 182 c/f tlie * Offirce Guide when preparing tea 

samples. * 

2. It sometimes happens, that the address labels get detached in 
transit and it would,'*I think, be a wise precaution if the addresses were 
written upon the bodies of the packets themselves ao well as on the tag 
labels usually attached^ 

Indian Post Omice. 

Sample Packets, 

178. Contents and Packitij*,^ (\) Samples must be bona fide 
samples of merchandise, and must not have any saleable value. They 
must not bear any writing except the name or the commercial style of the 
sender, the address of the person for whom they are intended, a manu¬ 
facturer’s or trade mark, numbers, prices and indications relative to weight 
or measurement and dimeilsions, or to the quantity to be disposed of, or 
such as are necessary to determine the origin and the nature of the goods. 
They may be placed in bags, boxes, or envelopes ; but these coverings must 
be readily removable so as to admit of an easy examination of their 
contents. 

Sample packets of cigars or other tobacco, manufac¬ 
tured or unmaupfactured, addressed to coiintnes other than the United 
.Kidgdooi aj^e regarded by the Indian Post Office as having no saleable 
value when ihey do not epotain more than three cigars or three ounces of 
tobacco. It should, however, be understood that a different rule may be 
in forte In the country of destination ; and senders of sample packets of 
tobaoc^ mqst take the risk of having their packets returned, or charged with 
customs of other dues, when addressed to a country where the rule of tte 
Udiau Post Othcc is not accepted. As regards the transmission of spfa^i 
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tobacco and tea by the sample post to the United Kingdom and certain 
other countries see the Foreign Post Directory included in this book. 

(2) Packets containing samples of glass, liquids, oils, fatty substances, 
dry powders (whether dyes or not) as well as packets of live bees, are 
admitted to transmission as samples of merchandise, provided that they 
arc packed in the following manner. 

(a) Articles of glass must be securely packed (in boxes of metal or 
wood) in such a way as to prevent all risk of injury to the 
mails or to the officers of the Post Office. 

(6.) Liquids, oils, and fatty substances easily liquified must be 
enclosed in glass bottles hermetically sealed. Each bottle 
must be placed in a wooden box fhrnished with sawdust, cotton, 
or some spongy material in sufficient quantity to absorb the 
liquid in case the bottle be broken. Finally, the box itself 
must be enclosed in a case of metal, or of wood with a screw 
top, or of strong and thick leather. 

Note *—When use is made of perforated wooden blocks of the thickness 
of at least r^rth of an inch in the weakest part, with a sufficient (luantity of 
absorbent material inside and provided with a cover, the block need not be 
enclosed in a second case. 

(c.) Fatty substances which are not easily liquified, such as oint¬ 
ments, soft soaps, resin, etc., must be enclosed in an inner 
cover (box, bag of linen or parchment, etc.,) which must 
itself be placed in a second box of wood, metal, or strong and 
thick leather, 

id,) Dry colouring powders must be placed in bags of leather, rubber- 
dressed linen, or oiled paper of stout substance, and dry 
powders, not dyes in boxes of metal, wood, or cardboard. The 
bags or boxes themselves must be enclosed in a bag of linen or 
parchment. 

(c.) Live bees must be enclosed in boxes so constructed as to pre¬ 
vent all danger and to allow the contents to be ascertained. 

(3.) Keys sent singly, fresh-cut-flowers, objects of natural history, 
dried or preserved animals and plants, geological specimens and other 
similar objects, as also tubes of serum and pathological objects rendered 
innocuous by their mode of preparation and packing, are also admitted to 
transmission at the rates of postage for samples of merchandise, provided 
that they are not sent for a commercial purpose, and that they are packed 
in the manner prescribed for samples of merchandise generally. 

179. Postage,^The postage on a picket of samples for the United 
Kingdom and for all other countries and places served by the Foreign Post, 
with the exception of Ceylon and Portuguese India, is half an anna for every 
two ounces or part of that weight, subject to a minimum charge of one anna 
for each packet, however small the weight. The postage on packets of 
samples W Ceylon and Portugese India, is the same as the postage oti 
inland pattern packets. 

180. Size and Weight .—In size a sample packet must not excised 12 
inches in length by 8 inches in width and 4 inches in depth, or if it is in the 
form of a roll, 12 inches in length and 6 inches in diameter and in weight it 
must not exceed twelve ounces. 
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In the case of the UnU^ Kingdom, the British Colonies of Hongkongf, 
the Straits SettlementSv the Union of South Africa, the Bechuanaland Ptb- 
tectorate and Rhodesia, a satmple packet must not excee<jl two feet in.^enght 
by one foht in width and one foot in depth, and in weight it must not exceed 
five pounds. 

The conditions as to size and weight in the case of a sample packet 
addressed to Ceylon are the same as the conditions which apply to an inland 
pattern packet (sec clause 67), 

Note .—As regards the limits of weight for sample packets of spirits, tea 
and unmanufactured tobacco addressed to the United Kingdom see Foreign 
Post Directory included in this book. 

181. P<iyment of -Pestage on samples must be prepaid at 

least partly (jin cases were full prepayment is not compulsory). Samples for 
any Union country, if not fully prepaid, will be charged on delivery with 
double the amount of the deficiency, 

182. Penalty for Breach of Conditions .—Packets of samples which 
are not prepaid at least partly, or which contain letters or manuscript notes 
having the character of actual or personal correspondence, or which are not 
made up in the manner prescribed or which exceed the limits of weight and 
size fixed by clause 180, or which contain anything having a saleable value, 
or which in any other respect do not fulfil the conditions laid down in the 
preceding clauses, will not be forwarded. 


^April, 1913.) 

The Rubber Industry in Queensland. 

In the Annual Report of the Department of Agriculuire, Queensland, 
for the year 1911-12 (just presented to both Houses of Parliament) appears 
the following on the rubber industry:— 

“ The demand for this *product is so great and the cultivation of it so 
easy, provided one can afford to wait until the tree is productive, that more 
interest should have been taken in its cultivation, if only as a substitute, 
should it be necessary for a fariner4o give up the cultivation of the sugar¬ 
cane, Though.the area under crop is not yet sufficient to arrest the atten¬ 
tion of the Government statistician, it is no new thing here, the first planta¬ 
tion having been made by Messrs, Seymoure and Allan as far back as 1890 
on the banks of the Mourilyan Harbour, Unluckily for them they chose the 
wrong variety, and their venture was destroyed by a hurricane. In 1898 
this department imported platits, and has also received consignments on 
many occasions since, but no material interest has been taken it, parti¬ 
cularly in its natural country to the north of Mackoy, though rubber-growing 
trees are to be found on the coast from North to South of Queensland. At 
present it may be estimated that there are about fifty acres under Para 
rubber cultivation, but this area, compared with the industry in New 
Guinea, is but infinitesimal. There, though the opportunities have been but 
of a much njore recent date, the planters have begun to ship to Europe, 
while Queensland has lagged behind. 

“ It is now recognized by tropical agriculturists that the soil, climate, 
and rainfall in North Queensland are all that can be desired for the cultiva¬ 
tion 6f rubber and cocoanuts- This is amply evidenced by the healthy 
appearance and, rapid growth of such rubber trees as ai:6 planted at the 
. Kamerunga State Nursery and el^where on the northern coast lands* 
—Tropical Life. 
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SELECTED CUTTINGS. 

Cxpttpimants in IMainuping on m. Tea Kstate in Darjeaiingt 

by 

Claud Bald, 

Mana^er^ Tukwar Co.^ Ltd,, Darjeeling, 

It is impossible on a hill garden to find a continuous block of land where 
the quality of the soil is exactly equal over any considerable area, as the 
undulations of the land of necessity divert some of the best constituents of 
the soil into the hollows from the ridges, more or less, during heavy rain. 

The block which was selected for these experiments seemed to all 
appearance as nearly equal in quality throughout as it was possible to 
obtain; and yet the event proved that there was some difference in favour of 
one side. The land was carefully measured, and the straight lines of tea 
bushes made it easy to plot off accurately four plots, each measuring half an 
acre. They were numbered from one to four. The land is slightly better 
in the direction of No. 4, which has been kept as the check plot. In regard 
to cultivation, pruning and plucking, all the plots have been treated exactly 
alike ; so that the experiments might determine the results of the manuring 
only. The experiments were continued for three years. The diagram oppo¬ 
site and its explanation indicate the treatment and the resulting crop of tea 
for each year. The cost of manuring is shown on page 160. It will be 
noted that no farmyard manure has been experimented with ; the reason 
being that on the estate no grazing is permitted, and there are very few 
animals kept, hence natural manure is not available in any considerable 
quantity, and it has becothe necessary to consider whether chemical or 
artificial manures can be applied in such a way as to prove remunerative. 

In the first year the object was to find out whether the application of 
castor meal would give any encouraging result. An exceptionally heavy 
dressing was given to plot No, 1, while half the quantity was given to No. 3,* 
and No. 2 was treated with ^reen manure only. The green manure was a 
crop of dal similar to what is known as Mati Kalai. The crop for the 
year was largest from* No. 4, the untreated plot, indicating that the castor 
meal had practically no effect upon the out-turn, while the better soil in the 
direction of No. 4 asserted itself. 

In the second year Nos. 1 and 3 were treated with chemical manure, 
but without nitrogen, except the small quantity contained in the castor 
meal on No. 1. The nitrogen was purposely omitted, as it was feared that 
this manure would tend to the production of rank leaf, making coarse tea. 
No. 4 was again almost the highest in quantity of produce, but it was beaten 
by No. 2, which had been treab^d for two years in succession with green 
manure only. 

In the third year No. 1 was treated with a complete chemical manure, 
with the addition of a small dressing of castor meal. No. 2 again had green 
manure only; while No. 3 had an application of animal meal. The 
nitrogen applied to No. 1 (in the form of ammonia), sent up the crop from 
that plot to the highest point; but it was closely followed by No. 2, which 
made an increase on its previous record. The check plot made rather less 
tea than in the previous year. 

V Some of the outstanding facts in connection with these experiments are 
the high cost of chemical and ai^tificial manures in a remote district lik^ 
Darjeeling, and the extreme doubtfulness of their economic utility; also the 
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possibility of using expensive manures while accomplishing practically no 
result, in consequence of the manure used not being of a suitable composi¬ 
tion ; then there is the special outstanding fact that while green manuring is 
the cheapest method, it produces remarkably satisfactory results. It may 
be noted that the manures were used in one application only, as the nature 
of the ground was such that it was not advisable to dig at all during the 
rainy sfjason, for fear of losing soil by wash. 

An important fact in connection with the green manuring is that the 
crop was not dug into the land in the green state. It was only sickted when 
it came to maturity, and left as a mulch upon the ground until the rains were 
over, when the rotting stuff was dug in. At the same time a similar quantity 
of ordinary jungle growth was dug into each of the other plots. It is proba¬ 
ble that the rotting leguminous crop contained a larger proportion of nitrogen 
than the rotting jungle; but in any case it seems that the special benefit 
which accrued to plot No 2 may be chiefly attributed to bacterial action on 
the roots of the leguminous crop. 


The relative amount of crop having been determined as a result of the 
manuring, it remained to be seen whether there was any difference in the 
quality of the teas produced under the different circumstances. This is 
indeed the most important consideratien of all on a hill garden, where the 
quality of the teas must of necessity be the first consideration. With a view 
to determining this a set of samples was carefully prepared from each plot, 
and reported upon by an expert. The valuations were 10^^., 11^., 9d. and 
Is. per lb, of samples made from plots 1—4 respectively on 18th September, 
1911. It has been felt, however, that in order to determine the real relative 
value it is necessary to have a series of samples drawn from the plots at 
stated intervals throughout the manufacturing season, as it is well-known 
that some of the chemicals are so evanescent that their effects upon the teas 
may be very great in the earlier part of the season, while other ingredients 
which only become absorbed by the plant after some months may have a 
very different effect upon quality towards the end of the season. 


A digest of the results for the three years in 

crop 

and cost is as fol- 

lo vs:— 









1909. 

1910. 

1911. 


Total. 


Tea per acre in 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



lbs. 


Plot No. 1 

... 247 

265 

345 



857 


„ No. 2 

... 239 

313 

324 



876 


„ No. 3 

... 258 

270 

312 



840 


„ No. 4 

... 275 

305 

286 



867 


The cost of treatment works out as fallows:- 

- 






Rs. a. p. 

u. Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Plot No. 1 

...64 0 0 

33 6 0 

44 

9 

6 

141 

15 6 

„ No. 2 

... 4 9 0 

4 9 0 

4 

9 

0 

ei3 

11 0 

„ No. 3 

...32 0 0 

16 6 0 

15 

14 

0 

64 

4 0 


No. 4 


Check plot no 
expenditure. 


The total crop from No. 4 is comparatively high, because it stood 
relatively so high in the first year. Apart from the question of the relative 
quality ef the teas produced, it wiR seen that the extra crop from No. 3 
is not sufficient to pay for the treatment which was given to it, while the 
cost of treatment to*No. 1 is altogether prohibitive .—The A^ncultural 
Journal of India* 
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Contents* 

For the first time for a very long time the Chronicle is issued without 
an article from his hand or from the U. P. A. S. I. Scientific Department 
owing to the Planting l‘!xpert’s absence on leave, and the railway strike 
which has prevented his contribution coming to hand. 

Under the heading of correspondence a letter is published by ** Sufferer 
which is answered by Mr. Austead, and shows how dilfercnt are the condi* 
tions ruling on the Nilgiris and in Mysore. 

Also, as alfectiiig Tea Freights, wc regret that an error on the part of 
the Printers, made Mr, Clarke’s letter read incorrectly. We draw atttention 
to the paras in that letter which are now correctly stated. 

The Planting Member issues a Note pointing out the misleading infer¬ 
ence drawn from his Speech in the Legislative Council of Madras, at the 
Budget Meeting, by the Times of Ceylon^ an inference that no fair-minded 
man could possibly have drawn from it. 

A description of the methods of collecting Rubber in the. Kasai District 
of the Congo is published, which increases our knowledge of a Rubber 
Producing country. 

Soil F'ertility and how to maintain it is, and must always be, a matter of 
interest to the Planting Community, and much is due to the United States 
Department of Agricultural Bureau for the interest roused in this important 
question. 

Allied to the same question is that of the Chemistry of the Soil which 
is one which is continually discovering new wonders of the soil to the 
advantage of the agriculturist, if he will only profit by the discoveries. 

Differing as the soils of the East do from those of the West, in consti* 
tuency and climate, the proposals put forward to create a Tropical Univer- 
sity or College where research work, pertaining to Eastern soils would 
receive close attention and turn out students with practical knowledge of 
the soil, should receive every support. 

At a time when prayers are being inquired about, the award of tha 
Spraying Trials at Wislcy should prove interesting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gi^en Bu2|t 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 


Kiniiacooric EsUte, 
Kilkundah P. O., 
Nilgiri^, 21st May, 1913. 


Dear Sir,—With regard to the treatment described on page 196 of Vol. 
VI11, am I correct in understanding that directly a shoot is found with 
Green Bug on it, it is cut off* ? As all new shoots seem to get covered with 
bug before they have grown many inches will not the constant cutting oif 
of all shoots, and thereby keeping the trees constantly bare of leaves, affect* 
the health of the trees before long ? 

“ SL’FI ERER.” 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore, 

Dear Sir,—I notice that your correspondent, “Sufferer,” writes fioin 
the Nilgiris where the Green Bug problem is a very different one to that in 
Mysore. In the Nilgiris the pest has been established for many years and 
the jungle and even the shade trees are infested with the scales. There is 
little co-operation; while one man may clear up his estate his neighbours do 
nothing and, consequently, it is quickly re-infested. 

In Mysore the pest has only just appeared, and comparatively small 
areas are attacked, and an attempt is being’ made to eradicate it at once by 
pruning off as many of the infested shoots as possible and burning them and 
then spraying. It is hoped to discover the source of the attack and take 
steps to prevent future infection. If all the planters in the infested area 
combine to carry out these methods there is every chance of eradicating 
the Bug. » 

In the Nilgiris this cannot be done under existing conditions, and, as 
your correspondent says, one cannot keep on constantly pruning off all the 
young shoots. He must depend upon spraying or brushing methods to keep 
the pest in check. 

. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Rudolph D, Anstead, 

Planting Expert, 


Referring to Mr. Clarke’s letter of May 9th, in issue of May 17tb^ Paras. 
3, 4, and 5 should read as follows 7 - 

“ The Freight from MetUpolltuin to Calicut is 10 annas a F/C of 120 
lbs. as there is no concessioif, from Calicut to Madras Harbour there is a 
concession, and the rates are as follows; 11 annas 1 pie per F/C and 5 
annas 8 pies per H/C. From the above figures you will see that it will 
only cost me 4 pies more per F/C to send it from Mettapollium to Calicut 
and then back from Calicut to Madras, than to send it direct from Metta- 
polliutp to Madras Harbour.” 
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NOTE BY THE PIiANTING MEMBER. 

An article appeared recently in the “ Times of Ceylon ” which purported 
to deal with iny remarks at the Budget Meeting of the Madras Legislative 
Council. 

The article seemed to me to be misleading, so I sent, at once, a letter 
to the Madras Mail with a view to correcting any false impression that 
might have been created. Without amplifying what I said to any extent I 
think 1 should point out in the Chronicle that not only did I make no 
request of Government, but that it was impossible for me to do so. Nearly 
every association holds a different view of the labour question, and the views 
of individuals in the local associations differ also. 

This was very apparent at the l^st United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India Meeting and in consequence a Committee was appointed to 
consider the whole subject and if possible to suggest a course that may 
prove acceptable to all. It is obvious, therefore, that I can take no action 
until this Committee has completed its ditHcult task, and until its recommen¬ 
dations have been accepted by the delegates at Bangalore. 

When speaking in Madras I wished to touch as shortly as possible on 
all the questions that affect us, and if the labour question took the prominent 
plaice the reason is obvious ; it is of general interest, whereas the question 
of roads, railways, etc., though important, is of local interest only. 

I had no intention of committing planters to any definite policy and I 
believe that any one who reads what 1 said fairly will admit that I have not 
done so. 

(Signed) E. F. Barker. 


Japan. 

The following information is from the report by the Acting British Con* 
snl at Shirnonoseki (Mr. H. .Horne) on the trade of that district in 1912, 
which will shortly be issued; 

Fertilisers.-ThQ year 1912 witnessed a strong and constant demand 
for Indian rape cake^ of which nearly 15,000 tons were imported to 
Shirnonoseki. Fertilisers in general and rape cake in particular are becom¬ 
ing increasingly popular with local farmers. The chemical qualities of this 
cake are so well adapted to the growth of tobacco, rice, &c., that the demand 
is 9 ,prtain to show a very material increase during the current year. Bone 
medl and bone dust are imijprted from Corea, China and India, but they 
are found less satisfactory than rape cake. 

' ’ Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda have given way to rape 
cake, which is much cheaper; tt^ importation of the former, however, has 
increased considerably owing to the demand of the local ice factories, which 
have sprung into existence concurrently with the development of the trawling 
industry Isee p. 263 of the “ Board of Trade journal” of 31st October, 1912). 
These factories have^daily outputs rangipg from 30 to 200 tons; when all 
working at full capacity the daily output is nearly 500 tons of 
Bomrd of Trade Journal 
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RUBBER. 

Eubbep Industry of the Kasai District of the Congo. 

The following particulars regarding the rubber industry of the Kasai 
District of the Congo State have been received from H. M. Vice-Consul for 
the Kasai Province (Mr. H. H. Castens):— 

Wild Rubber, —Vast forests of rubber-yielding lianas or vines abound 
throughout the greater part of the Kasai as far south as latitude 6, and it is 
the latex from these vines which, when collected by the natives and bartered 
to Europeans, forms the principal industry of ttie district. 

The following are the most common varieties of liana, and those which 
produce the best rubber 

Landolphia Ousariensis, which is perhaps the best known liana, is 
found throughout the district. It is a vigorous vino often attaining a lengthy 
of 300 feet and a circumference at the base of 18 inch, and has been known 
to yield 33*35 ozs. of latex in one year. The best quality of rubber pro¬ 
duced from this tree is known as the “ Kasai Kou.^e,” but the natives are 
not disposed to incur the extra labour of cleaning entailed in its production, 
and so most of the rubber from this tree is sold in an inferior form known 
as “ Kasai Noisettes,” which sell for about 11 francs per kilng. (about 4s. 
per lb.) at Antwerp. 

Landolphia Centilii possibly only a variety of L, Oican'etisisi, which 
is considered by some people to produce the next best rubber, is found in 
almost all the forests. It is a strong healthy vine often reaching a length of 
250 feet, with a circumference of 10 inch. 

Clitandra Orientalis (—C. Arnoldiana) is widely scattered throughout 
the district. Its latex coagulates less rapidly than that of the above- 
mentioned two lianas. When thoroughly cleaned and boiled • it produces a 
rubber known as “ Casai Noir I,” fetching about 12*50 frs. per kilog. (about 
4s. thd. per lb.) at Antwerp. 

J^andolphia Klainei flourishes in all forests bordering on the river. 
When immersed in boiling water the latex yields an excellent black rubber, 

Landolphia Tholloniiy or grass rubber, is only found in the more 
open country in the southern portion of the Kasai, where it grows profusely. 
It is remarkable for the manner in which its roots penetrate- some' 7J to 9 
feet into the soil, its rhizomes forming thick clusters beneath the surface. 
The natives pound the grass and roots into a pulp, in order to expel as much 
dirt and wood as possible. The residue is rolled into balls, which are threaded 
on sticks and are then ready for sale. On account of the dirty state in 
which this rubber is sold it only realises about 6 or 7 frs. per kilog. (about 
2s, 2d, to 2s, bd. per lb,) in Europe, but it is*said that the rubber from the 
Thollonii is of excellent quality when properly cleaned. 

Various other rubber-producing lianas grow on the Kasai but the pro¬ 
duct is of very inferior quality. 

Collection, usual m^hod of bringing the rubber to market is 
briefly as follows White managers are placed in charge of posts in suitable 
spots and supplied with a good stock of goods fot barter. The principal 
atlicles exchanged are leUgtbjB of cotton cloth (indigo drill), blankets, salt, 
&c. These managers employ native overseers or “ capitas”, who are sup¬ 
plied with trading goods fof which they agree to provide a certain quantity 
of rubber, The ** capita” ip Ws tqrn, pays the native rubb^ eoHeotor in 
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advance to go into the forest to obtain the rubber. This is the general 
system, but the native collectors themselves sometimes bring the rubber to 
the posts or towns, where they sell it to the best advantage. The traders 
must then dry the rubber, as otherwise it would lose something like 20 per 
cent, of its weight in transit to Europe, and the majority usually clean it as 
well. The rubber is then packed in grass bags of about 30 kilogs. (66 lbs), 
and sent to a post on the river Kasai or Sankuru, whence it is despatched 
to Europe. The approximate cost of a kilogramme (2*204 lbs.) of rubber 
despatched from Lusainbo to Europe is as follows 


Freight-- 

Francs. 

Lusambo to Leopoldville 

... Tl^ 

Leopoldville to Matadi (rail) 

... •45» 

Matadi to Europe 

... • 0 

Taxes — 

Export duty ... 60 centimes. 

Import general ... 75 „ 

... 

Taxo de plantation ... 40 „ 

... r75* 

(for wild rubber onlv) , 

Incidental expenses (agency, &c.) 

... ‘20 


Total francs... 2*60 
equiv'alent to 2s. Id. 

With the exception of the steamers plying between Leopold\nlle and 
the different posts on the rivers Kasai and Samkuru. and on the river 
Lukenge between Dekese and Mushi in the north, there are no means of 
transport other than the native carrier. 

General Remarks. —It is e^itimuted that from 1,800 to 2,000 tons of 
rubber are exported annually from the Kasai, of which the Kasai Company 
probably furnish two-thirds ; no statistics on the point are, however, avail¬ 
able. 

The “ Domaine de la Couronne,’* which is now thrown open to trade, 
abounds in wild rubber, though recent trouble with the natives may have 
debarred people from trading there to any extent. For similar reasons 
many other parts of the Kasai have hitherto been left untouched, but as the 
country becomes more civilised it seems probable that those who are first 
in the field should reap a rich harvest. The country in the neighbourhood 
of Basongo, on either side of the Kasai river, is said to be very rich in 
lianas, but few traders have yet commenced operations there. 

Samples of various rubbers produced in the Kasai may be seen by 
British firim| at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73, Basinghall Street. London, E- C .—The Board of Trade Journal. 


Sweden. 

Proposed Reduction of ni^,,on Superphosphates. 

The Board of Trade are in receipti through the Foreign Office, of infor¬ 
mation to the effect that a motion to reduce the Swedish Customs duty on 
superphosphates from 25 to 10 ore per 100 kilogrammes is under the consi¬ 
deration of the Swedish Legislature. v. 

(Krona (100 Ore)^ls. 100 1tilogramme8=fc220*46 lbs;).»^5oi(?rd 
of^ Trade Journal, 
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SOILS. 

8011 Foptillty and How to Maintain It. 

The factors determining soil fertility are slowly being disentangled, but 
they are far from being fully known/ Soil fertility is a condition of the soil 
and cannot be gauged by a chemical analysis of the soil which gives the 
total amount of plant food only as it depends on a great many factors, the 
texture of the soil, the rainfall, the amount of lime present in the soil and 
the action of bacteria, etc. 

The texture of the soil can be improved by cultivation, the addition of 
organic matter, and in the case of stiff clay soils by the application of lime. 
Soil fertility depends partly upon the action of bacteria such as those that 
bring about the decay of nitrogenous bodies in organic matter, the final 
products being ammonia or nitrates, or that manufacture nitrogenous plaint- 
food from the nitrogen of the air, as 3 ^et very little study has been given to 
soil bacteria in the tropics, all our knowledge is got from the study of soils 
in temperate climates, where conditions as to heat, moisture and soil chemis¬ 
try are quite different. There are many kinds of bacteria in the soil and 
they occur in tremendous numbers, but those we are interested in, are the 
ones'which elaborate nitrogenous focd for plants. There are two groups, 
those which live in nodules on the roots of leguminous plants, such as 
tephrosia and dhaincha, and supply them with nitrogenous food, and those 
which live independently in the soil. Of the latter there are two varieties, 
those that .break up organic matter and form salts of ammonia knd on 
the nitrifying bacteria which form compounds of ammonip into nitrates, 
nitrates cannot be formed without basis, thus it is essential to have a plenti¬ 
ful supply of such bases as lime< potash, magnesia and soda in the soil, the 
most important of these is probably lime. Soils cultivated and uncultivated 
are usually acid in reaction and acidity of the soil is detrimental to nitrifi¬ 
cation, thus a minimum of acidity must be aimed at. Yet it might be said 
that a certain an^ount of acidity in the soil may be advantageous, as 
the acids will assist in liberating mineral food from the soil particles. 
Nitrif>ing bacteria require oxygen, thus to have conditions most favourable 
for nitrification the soil must be well aerated, good drainage and cultivation 
are essential for the perfect aeration of the soil. In a badly drained, water¬ 
logged soil, air is excluded and in the absence of oxygen denitrification takes 
place, that is, the nitrates are broken up and nitrogen liberated. 

Recently soil investigations have discovered that it is possible to increase 
soil fertility by the use of sterilising agents, such as heating the soil to a high 
temperature or by the use of toulene, phenol, etc. It is found that such 
treatment is responsible for the destruction of organisms, which^ prey^ upon 
the useful bacteria and after treatment the nitrogenous food, forming 
bacteria, increase rapidly in numbers and become much more prolific//fhan 
previouriy. , 

For sorfe years the United States Department of Agriculture Bur^^au of 
Soils lias maintained that infertility might and not infrequently does krise 
from the presence in the sdl of toxlB organic substances, excreted by the 
plants through the roots, but the toxicity is much reduced by the application 
of weU*(iroportioned manurh, but it is doubtful whether all plants normally 
excrete toxic substances. 

It is recognised in almost all parts of the world, that it is necessary to 
kee|^ up the soil fertiBty by approved methods. It is, therefore, necessary to 
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find means to prevent deterioration, as wetl as to arrest it, where it is already 
in evidence. The tendency should always be towards improvement, 
for there is no soil which is absolutely perfect and under continu* 
ous cropping there is a permanent lessening of the available plant foods in 
the soil and to restore these a systematic employment of green crops and 
artificial manures should be practised. 

The objects to be sought for in manuring may be briefly classified as 
follows 

(а) The maintenance of the fertility of the soil and the health of 

the tea bushes. 

(б) The increase of the yield per acre. 

(c) The improvement in the quality of the tea. 

The first of these is of the utmost importance for on it depends the 
permanence and future value of an es^te. As regards tea properties noted 
for the depth and fertility of their soils, the intrinsic advantage they possess 
is very decided and as a consequence th^' Heed of artificial manures in their 
case is reduced to a minimum, as compared with other estates, where the tea 
and yield are inferior and the soil partially exhausted or originally of an 
indifferent character In both cases, however, the same care and attention 
are necessary to ward off deterioration of the tea. The dbmmcncement of 
deterioration is very often unnoticed or is only perceptible in the gradual 
reduction of the quality of the crop. 

The actual yield per acre may in many cases continue well up to the 
average or even show an annual increase due to closer or more systematic 
plucking, yet at the same time the vitality of the bushes may be lessening 
and the supply of naturally available plant food material failing. 

For estates with average soil or those where the tea is backward and 
the yield not more than 5 maunds per acre, the most economical treatment 
to employ in order to improve the condition of the property, Is to adopt a 
thorough system of cultivation combined with the application in sufficient 
quantity of a well-proportioned artificial manure mixture—A. S*—Indian 
Planters' Gazette and Sporting News^^ 


The Watering of Cuts in Rubber Trees. 

A paper has recently been published in the Agricultural Bulletin of 
the Federated'Malay (Volume I, No. 7) which is important from 

two points of view. In the first place it contains results that are likely to be 
of practical value, and in the second place it affords an example of an 
original investigation that has been undertaken by a planter. The first experi- 
meht in the investigation was designed to show whether the commonly 
practised custom of watering cuts lengthened ox shortened the duration of 
the dripping period. In round numbers it was found that when the cut was 
watered the tree continued to drip for ^hty-one minutes, when the cut was 
not watered, for 102 minutes: that whep. the tree was watered it yielded 250 
drops, when not watered 510 drops. A second and more extensive experi¬ 
ment led to the astonishing conclusion that one thousand trees would g^ve 
about i lb. less rubber a day if water were poured on the cuts than they 
would give if the cuts were not watered. 

The reasop iot this appears to be that the addition of water indueea 
poagulatlon.'-jTAg Agricultural News. ^ 
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SELECTED GUTTINGS. 

The Chemhitry of the Soil# 

Considerable progress is beipg made in the important problem of the 
chemistry of the soil, and the investigations in this subject are being pursued 
nowhere so vigorously as in the laboratories of the United States Bureau of 
Soils. ^ 

Until recently our knowledge of soil chemistry was curiously vague. 
The mineral constituents were, of course, well-known, but the all-important 
organic substances which together constitute the humus were all but unin¬ 
vestigated. This is the more surprising since, as all cultivators know, the 
constituents of humus are of vital importance in determining the value of a 
soil. 

The work of isolating the various organic constituents of humus is of 
necessity laborious, yet it must be done if the biological value of these 
several soil-constituents is to be discovered. 

The recent investigations of Mi^. E. C, Storey (Bulletin 88 U. S. A. 
Dept, of Agriculture) have brought the number of known organic soil com¬ 
pounds up to 35, and it is certain that this considerable number will be 
increased enormously as a result of further investigations. 

Of these 35 substances 13 are organic acids, 9 are organic bases, 3 are 
carbo-hydrates, £ aldehydes, others are organic compounds containing 
sulphur or phosphorus, others again belong to the chemical classes of 
alcohols, hydro-carbons, etc, • 

Cultivators, no matter how lacking they may be in chemical knowledge, 
cannot fail to note with interest the general results of this chemical investi¬ 
gation of the soil; for the chemical composition of the soil plays a large part 
in determining soil fertility. On it depends not only the degree of growth of 
the plant he cultivates; but also, as it may be predicted, it controls the 
fungous and bacterial flora of the soil. With advance of knowledge of soil 
chemistry we may. expect a much surer insight into the many mysteries of 
the soil~its harbourage of pests, its powers of recovery of fertility, and the 
like—which mysteries, though appreciated by the grower, batfle the wit of 
the scientifle student.— T/ie Gardeners' Chronicle, 

Abyssinian Substitute for Teai 

At the opening meeting of the session in Edinburgh of the Pharmaceu¬ 
tical Society of Great Britain, the ihagural address was given by Professor 
Kalph Stockman, who took as his subject “ Stimulant Narcotics,” with a 
special account of Cat ha edulis. The Swedish Botanist, Forskal, who died 
iu Arabia in. 1768, was the iirst to draw the attention of Europeans to the 
leaves of Catha edulis as a stimulant. The plant grows wild in Abyssinia 
and the neighbouring mountainous ms'iricts along the coast of East Africa, 
Its use is said to be older than that of coffee. The leaves have a pleasant 
aromatic odour, and an infusion made from them has a markedly sweet and 
stringent taste, somewhat resembl^g liquorice. In the social life of the 
Arabians and Abyssinians the leaves play much the same part as tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and other well-known stimulant narcotics do among other peoples. 
Professor Stockman had obtaiopii^^^e alkaloids in a state of purity, to 
which he gave the names of catkin^ oaihidine and cathinine^ The first had 
an action something like a coinbinatiopi of morphine and caffein. Cathininc 
had not the same drowsy or depressing effect on the brain, but acted more 
as a stimulant to the spinal cord. Cathidine acted as a muscle poison and 
a slight stimulant to the nervous system. Broadly speaking, the action of 
the mves was essentially coinpar.ible to that of other vegetable products 
which are used by mankind as stimulant narcotics.^r/^c 
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Cai^bon BisulphicSa. 

“ The Agricultural Journal of the Companhia .de Mocambique” has the 
following useful information on the value ot carbon bisulphide 

This chemical is chiefly known on account of its use against weevil, 
which is so often found in stored inai^e and rice. In order to encourage 
the use of this valuable insecticide the following notes have been prepared 
from “Farmers* Bulletin No. 145,’* issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in the hope that they may be useful to fanners and others 
living in this territory ; — 

Carbon bisulphide is a colourless watery liquid, which is one-fourth 
heavier than water. It is very volatile, evaporating with great rapidity when 
freely exposed to the air. The rapidity of evaporation depends mainly upon 
the area of the surface and the temperature of the air. Water will float on 
the top of carbon bisulphide just as paraflin floats upon water. In a general 
way it is correct to say that carbon bisulphide is applicable only where its 
vapour can be more or less confined. It is especially useful in dealing with 
insects which cannot be reached by poisoning their food Or by spraying. 
The vapour must be confined in order to maintain a suflicient proportion of 
it in the atmosphere to prove fatal to insect life. It tends most strongly to 
spread outward and downward on account of its weight, and though it will 
gradually work upward its greatest density will be at the Vowest levels; 1 lb. 
of carbon bisulphide is usually employed to each 1,000 cubic feet of space 
treated, whether for insects in buildings or in the ground. This amount 
gives an atmosphere of 1 part of carbon bisulphide to 90 parts of air, which 
is fatal to insect life in a short time. Where* the atmosphere cannot be 
absolutely confined and the vapour may escape, two to four times the above 
amouiit may be necessary. In an atmosphere of I part carbon bisulphide 
to 90 parts of'air, all insects perish in a few seconds : while in an atmosphere 
of 1 part carbon bisulphide to 254 of air, 1} hours are required for their 
destruction. The same result is, therefore, obtained by a small proportion 
of vapour acting through a long time as by a large proportion acting for a 
short time. 

Destruction of A/ifs.—By this means ants also may be destroyed. 
One or more holes ar^ made in the nest with an iron bar 1 or 2 feet deep, 
and 1 or 2 oz. of carbon bisulphide are poured into each hole. The holes 
must then be immediately stopped up. A wet blanket put over the nest 
will help to confine the fumes. It may also be used for mole crickets living 
below ground. 

Treatment of Stored Proefnefs.—Agricultural products are often 
stored in large quantities, and after a time become badly infested with 
insects. Beans, peas, maii^e, rise, wheat, tobacco, &c., may all be 
affected. All buildings to be treated should be made as air-tight as possible, 
and the dishes to hold the luiuid should be placed high above the floor. 
Shallow tin pans or plates make good evaporating dishes. The larger the 
evaporating area the better. There should be 1 square foot of evaporating 
surface to every 25 square feet of floor area, and each square foot of evapo¬ 
rating surface should receive from i lb. to 1 lb. of the liquid. When all the 
dishes have been filled, the place should be locked up for at least 24 hours. 
Thorough ventilation must be "given fdlr one or two hours before the building 
is again used. The vapour disappears rapidly in the open air, and after one 
hour there will be ordinarily no danger of entering a building which has 
been treated. 

Seeds .—For the destruction of insects attacking seeds nothing equals 
carbon bisulphide. The seed to be treated should be placed in barf^ls,biD8, 
or rooms, care being taken to have the rece^acle tight round the sides and 
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bottom. In snch cases carbon bisulphide is generally applied at the rate of 
1 to li ib. to each 1,000 cubic feet of spice, which is the capacity of a room 
30 feet each way, A barrel would require more in proportion unless it were 
very tight. Heavy blankets or oilcloth may be used to cover smajl bins or 
barrels. The receptacle can be tightly closed for 24 to d6 hours, with per¬ 
fect assurance that the germinating power of the seed will not be injured. 
The United State:, Department of Agriculture conducted experiments with 
carbon bisulphide upon 54 varieties of seeds. They were exposed to an 
atmosphere saturated with carbon bisulphide vapour for 48 hours. Under 
this extreme treatment, the severity of which would never be equalled in 
practice, the majority showed no injury. The seed of the gr.ass family 
appeared more tender than others, and some suffered seriously. Those 
varieties injured in the first trial were treated again, but exposed for only 
24 hours to a saturated atmosphere. The injury was markedly decreased 
in all cases. Experiments were also made upon grain in bulk, using 1 lb, of 
liquid to 100 bushels of grain, the exposure lasting for 24 hours. In tins 

case no difference could be detected even in the most delicate seeds. 

• 

Effect upon Foodstuffs, —The opinion of those who have used this 
insecticide in mills, stores, &c., is that the vapour has no ill effect upon 
food. In fact no foodstuff has yet been found to be injured by exposure to 
carbon bisulphide vapour. Ey an annual application of carbon bisulphide 
to all mills, stores,•^e., where grain and foodstuffs are kept, much, if not 
all, injury by insects would be avoided —T7ic Queensland Agricultural 
Journal, 

Awards of the Spraying Trials* 

A report of the spraying trials held at Wisley on the 23rd ultimo was 
published in the issue for April 26, p, 274. The following recommendations 
of the judges have been approved by the Council 

Syringes,—Awards of Merit to Four Oaks Undentable (Angle Rend 
excluded) and Abol Syringe (E, A, White, Ltd.), Commended : Corry’s 
Syringe and Purser’s Arnold Sprayer No. 2. 

Bucket Sprayers,—Award of Merit to Boundary Co., Demon Con¬ 
tinuous Spray Bucket Syringe. 

Continuous Pumping Knapsacks,—Awards of jferit to Abol (E. A. 
White, Ltd.), and Two Continuous Knapsacks Eclair No. 1 and Etame 
(Cooper, Pegler and Co.). Highly Commended : Four Oaks Centre Knap¬ 
sack Pump. Commended : Benton k Stone’s Continuous Pumping Knap¬ 
sack. 

Large Pneumatic Sprayers,-^ Highly Commended \ Hartjen Battery 
Filler and Holders. 

Large Continuous Pumping Sprayers,—Highly Commended : Four 
Oaks Large Continuous Pumping Battery Sprayer, and Commended ; 
Utility (Benton and Stone). 

Hand Diffusers, — Highly Commended: Alpha Hand Diffuser, Alpha 
Extinguisher Co. Commended: Vermorel Hand Diffuser, Cooper, Pegler 
& Co.; Holder Hand Diffuser, Hartjen ; Hand Diffuser No. 1.807, Benton & 
Stone. 

Nozzles, — Highly Commended: Four Oaks Nozzles. 

The Judges considered the provision eff means of carrying accessory 
nozzles on the hand syringe.s would be a great improvement. None had 
such a provision. In using some spraying materials the provision of a 
strainer on the intake nozzle would be an advantage, W. Wilks, 
Secretary.— Chronitle, 

Thfi PrunihMd Tiniiiioal Unlv^ralty* 

The proposal to create tfopical qnlversity which, has beep put for* 
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ward in tho cnlninna of Nature and else.whw is one which requires care¬ 
ful f^crntiny and calls for a clear appreciation of the real issues involved. 

It seems at least open to question whether the advocates of the scheme 
really contemplate a new university, or whether they are not rather thinking 
of a college or institute of university rank, the work of which should be 
somewhat intimately associated with the promotion of the material pros¬ 
perity of the great agricultural interests that are growing up in the tropics. 
Such a college, iu addition to the function of inducting men into the \^rlou8 
branches of tropical agriculture, should serv'e, if properly staffed and 
organised, as a centre for the dissemination of current information on mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the industrial needs of the community, in so far as 
agricultural needs of the community, and so far as agricultural problems are 
concerned. For this purpose it is essential that facilities for field and 
other experiments should be fully provided, and if the site were suitably 
chosen the college would prove an invaluable training ground, not only for 
the population resident within its immediate geographical area, but for 
others also, and especially perhaps for Europeans, about to engage in agri¬ 
culture in any part of the tropics. Various places have been suggested as 
possible sites, and there is much to be said in favour of the West Indian 
proposal. Easy access from Europe, as well as the variety of soil, climate, 
vegetable products, &c., are all points in its favour, whilst the fact that no 
Hritish institution of the kind desired exists in that region more, the pos¬ 
sibility of securing a considerable range of advantages within a relatively 
small geographic.al area is of itself a distinct gain, for it could be more 
economically worked than a similar institute in a large continental area, 
where things are on a larger scale, quite apart from limitations imposed by 
a continental climate, which cannot be ignored. 

Accepting for the moment the desirability of founding a college of the 
kind indicated, the danger that lurks in the scheme would almost certainly 
be found, in practice, to consist in a desire to sec immediate results which 
would be convertible into a cash value by the planters. In order to ensure 
success, it is absolutely essential that a wise and far-sighted policy should 
guide the destiny of the institute. Agricultural problems, and especially 
tropical problems, are seldom simple, and while immediate practical objects 
need not, and should not, be lost sight of, the college would fail to justify its 
creation if it were to exist for these purposes alone. It must, while not neg¬ 
lecting the practical training of students in tropical agriculture, also include 
within itself, as a vitally essential part a body of first-rate scientific investi¬ 
gators and teachers, who will be able to seixe upon problems and work 
them out. There must be no attempt to limit their work to the^economic 
questions of the moment, for in cramping the spirit of investigation lies the 
way of throtiling material progress. 

Such a staff would, of course, cost money, and often the return might 
seem to be slow in coming; but it is impossible to over-estimate its impor¬ 
tance. Indeed, unless a proper staff can,, be provided, the scheme is not 
worth pursuing, for the most that could then be hoped for would be a mere 
technical institute—a sort of edition in fiarvo of, current planting practice, 
veneered over by a fallacious appearance pj^i^cientific equipment. 

Now an institute such as is here foreshadowed would greatly gain by 
connection with leading institutions in this country. Science is grouping 
apace, and particularly those branches of it which especially touch on agri¬ 
culture. And, however able the staff','it cquld not hope to escape from the 
disadvantages inherent iu ^ sepajratioa ,^rom the. main clearing-houses'of 
scientific thought. Some sort of association, then, with home institutions, 
such a3 the University of Carrtbridge, an4 the Imperial Colle^^ of Science 
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and Technology, for example, could not fail to be of advantage to all con¬ 
cerned. An association of this kind ought to be a real and not a merely 
nominal one, for only in this sense could it serve any useful purpose and 
provide for an interchange of knowledge and for the stimulation of ideas, 
Arrangements might, perhaps, be made for enabling suitable students of the 
college to visit this Country and be received for a time in the home institu¬ 
tions, and vice versa. 

Such a college, conceived and maintained on generous linep, would 
develop into a valuable asset to the Empire, and would exert a powerful 
inftuence in furthering the interests and objects of tropical agriculture within 
it. 

Moreover, a centre of real university learning, and still less of culture, 
can scarcely be created by the stroke of an*administrative pen, and it 
would, in any event, be compelled to seek its justification in the existence of 
a population large enough and able in other respects to utilise the advan¬ 
tages the university ought to be in a position to confer. And it seems open 
to inquire whether a mere fraction of the financial resources which would be 
needed for the more ambitious project might not amply suffice to enable 
everyone of marked ability to enter an existing university elsewhere, if he 
(or she) were otherwise unable to do so. There would be many disadvant- 
dges inseparable from a small insular university, and it is scarcely necessary 
to dwell on them here. For the present it may suffice to retnark that a 
second-rate university is not worth its upkeep, whilst a properly staffed and 
equipped one would demand very considerable funds, and not only so, but 
other claims, difficult to meet, would also have to be satisfied. 

The further one reflects on the matter the weaker does the case for the 
establishment of the university, and the stronger the claims for the founda¬ 
tion of an agricultural college, appear. Almost all the arguments which can 
be urged against the first proposition can be used in support of the latter. 
Hut it may be that after all a substantial agreement already prevails amongst 
the majority of those who are advocating the scheme, and that an agri¬ 
cultural college of university rank is really what is desired—J. H. F. 
— Nature, 


It would appear from the recent annual report of the Decimal Associa¬ 
tion that the General Medical Council has announced that all measures and 
weights in the new British Pharmacopaeia, including those referring to 
dosage, will be in the metric system, and that in order to facilitate the use 
of the work by medical men, the equivalents for do.sage will also be given in 
the Imperial system. Further progress is also reported in connection with 
the adoption of the metric carat of 200 milligrams as an international unit 
for the sale of diamonds and precious stones. Owing, no doubt, to the 
steady advance made by this unit on the continent, the views of the trade in 
this country with respect to it appear tP have undergone considerable change 
recently, and to be now generally in favour of the legalisation of the metric 
carat. It is confidently expected that steps will be taken very shortly by 
the Government to issue ai\ order in Council legalising the metric carat as 
well as a series of multiples and , submultiples of that unit. The effect of 
this legislation will be to render the present arbitrary and unrecognised carat 
illegal and to bring the weights and balances used by merchants and balers 
for the sale of precious stones by weight under the purview of the local 
inspectors of weights and measures. A law has recently been passed in 
Bdlgium making the use of the metric carat obligatory in that country, and 
it is anticipated that a similar step will be taken at an early date in the 
United States, aud possibly also in 
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Mr. Anstead, Planting Expert, returned to Head Quarters on Monday, 
but left last night for Mercara to attend a special meeting in connection 
with the appearance of Green Bug in Coorg, and other matters. Letters 
will be forwarded to him. 

The Scientific Department furnishes an article on Rubber Manuring. 
The Editor would draw attention to the last para; and notice is given of 
forthcoming Exhibition, and special attention drawn to the best way of 
sending plants for identification. 

The Minutes of the Central Travancore Planters’ Association are 
printed. 

The Minutes of an important meeting of the Mysore Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion are published, and it is to be hoped that the Mysore Durbar will pay 
attention to what amounts to a warning from the Combined Associations of 
Mysore, and in connection with this advent of Green Bug in Mysore, Mr. 
Kirwan writes that it has been decided that the Scientific Assistant’s 
services cannot at present be spared to assist the Scientific Department in 
checking chemical fertilisers. At this somewhat anxious time it will be 
agreed by all that the combined Associations of Mysore have decided wisely. 

From the Tropical Agriculturist we cull an article on Agricultural 
Education. 

We may here mention that the Tropical Agriculturist has passed 
into new ownership—that of the Ceylon Agricultural Society, which assures a 
continuance of the same high excellence of matter and manner that has 
always distinguished this most useful Journal. 

With Rubber Production in a stat^ pf infancy in South Indiawe have 
thought it advisable to publish ^he opinion of two authorities on the subject 
of lack, of uniformity in the Rubber sei^t to market. 

It has been suggested that the Annual Meeting of the United Planters’ 
Association should be held on August 25. The usual Exhibition will be heicL, 
and assistance of all is solicited to make it a success. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, UP.A.S.I 

Rubber Manuring, —In the course of,an article on Malayan Soils in 
ihe, Agricultural Bulletin of the Federated Malay States^ 1.6, Mr. 
Barrowcliff says that in order to detcacmine to what extent the cultivation of 
Rubber is'depleting the natural resources of the soil, estimations were made 
of the quantities of the various plant foods removed in the latex and it was 
found that in producing a crop of 400 lbs. of dry rubber there are removed 
per acre per annum, 3^ lbs. of Nitrogen, 3 lbs. of Potash, and H lbs. of 
Phosphoric Acid. These quantities are very small indeed as compared with 
the amount of plant food removed by some crops. A certain amount is of 
course being stored in the trees themselves. The author remarks that it 
does not follow that the application of nitrogenous manures may not fre¬ 
quently be benehcial as a stimulus, but it seems that the promotion of 
natural bacterial nitrate formation by surface cultivation and liming should 
supply all that the rubber tree requires, practically all the Nitrogen tfcus 
taken up being returned at the fall of the leaf and seed to undergo again the 
cycle of change. Due regard will of course have to be paid to the risk of 
loss of nitrogen through excessive nitrate production and leaching from the 
soil. Experiments are recommended to test the following points :— 

(a.) The extent to which lime can be safely and profitably added to 
the soil. 

(6.) The use of Green Manures to improve the texture of the soil. 

(c.) The use of Phosphatic manures and the conditions under which 
they will prove remunerative, 

Wiih regard to green manuring practice it is advised to use a plant 
which can be sown immediately before, and cut and dug in at the close of, 
the wet weather so as to avoid depriving the rubber of soil moisture in the 
dry season. The digging in of a green crop at the end of the wet season 
greatly lessens the subsequent loss of water by evaporation from the surface, 
the mulch formed breaking the continuity of the water film in the soil. 

Mr. F. Wohltmann from a study of the analyses of Rubber soils, both 
Hevea and Ceara, in South America, and East Africa comes to the follow¬ 
ing conclusions:— 

(rt.) A good Rubber soil should be fine and of a medium coherence, 
rather loose than heavy, and deep. The combined fipeness and depth of the 
’soil bring about a dampness which appears to be indispensible to the forma¬ 
tion of latex. Loams, or clay loams, with from 95 to 100% of fine particles afe 
the soils to be preferred for Rubber, while compact clays are unsuitable. 

(6.) It is not necessary that the Nitrogen content should be high. A 
large percentage of humus is perhaps injurious; 0 1% of Nitrogen is suffi¬ 
cient, especially in districts with a heavy rainfall. 

(c.) Rubber trees only need very limited amounts of Lime and Mag- 
' nesia but it is not yet known whether a high percentage of these ingredients 
hinder latex formation. 

(d,)^ The rubber tree appears to have no special requirements as 
regards the Phosphoric Acid content of the soil. 

(e.) It seems that a large amount of Potash in the soil promotes 
growth suid formation of latex, and it is therefore advisable to use potas^ic 
feitilisers. , , , . , 

It will be noted that the conclusions of these two authorities do not 
exactly agree,, but each is writing of a different cobnjtry. Definite experi* 
tnents are .badly needed in Southern India to test all the^ pointSi Wbeii 
are Rubber plantets going to undertake them ? 
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Foriitcomini Ex)%ihitions,—United Empire (the Journal of the 
Royal Colonial Institute) says : “ This year the Royal Agricultural Society 
is to hold its meeting at Bristol on Friday, July 4. The occasion has been 
taken to inaugurate an appropriate development in the practice of Britain’s 
leading agricultural body. Several acres are to be devoted exclusively to 
exhibits from all parts of the British Empire overseas and from foreign 
countries. It is expected that this special section will be of a thoroughly 
representative character. This feature has been adopted on the suggestion 
of the Overseas Section Committee, who have been working hard to make 
known in Canada. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India, the 
opportunity presented by the Bristol Exhibition to bring their natural pro¬ 
ducts more prominently before the Old Country. There is a long standing 
and very intimate trade connection between most of these countries and 
Bristol. The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society have sent cordial 
invitations to the High Commissioners, Agents-General, and Representatives 
of all Overseas Dominions to take space at the Bristol meeting and to be 
present. 

The Fourth International Rubber Exhibition will be held in London in 
June 1914. At this Exhibition the representation of interested Governments 
promises to be larger than at the previous Exhibitions. Not only Rubber, 
but all commercial products grown in tropical and sub-tropical countries 
will be shown. The President is Sir Henry A. Blake. 

The First International Cotton, Fibres, Tropical Products, and Allied 
Trades Exhibition will run concurrently with the Rubber Exhibition, but 
will be separate in every detail. The two Exhibitions will be held under the 
auspices of the International Association of Tropical Agriculture, of which 
Professor VVyndham R. Dutistan, the Director of the Imperial Institute, is 
President. Professor Dunstan has accepted the Presidency of the Cotton 
and Fibres section of the Exhibition. 

Specimens of Plants Sent for Identification ,—Specimens are con¬ 
stantly being received for identification in an unsuitable condition. Fresh 
material should not be sent as it always wilts and spoils in transit. Her¬ 
barium specimens should be prepared and forwarded. In these notes on 
page 498 of Vol. VII a*good method of preparing such specimens was given 
and this is now repeated. 

A botanical specimen is such a portion of a plant as may enable a 
botanist to determine its name, &c. Thus, of a tree or shrub, a shoot, say 6 * 
inches or 9 inches long, bearing leaves, flowers, and fruit, if possible, will be 
suffleient. Of herbs when small, an entire plant should be sent, collected 
when in flower. Of herbs of a large size, a portion of the lower (radical) 
leaves and also a portion of the tip, in flower or seed. All specimens should 
represent the typical form not an abnormal or irregular growth, except to 
show such growth. After gathering, place the specimen between sheets of 
paper (old newspaper), and put the whole under a slight pressure; these 
papers should be changed for dry sheets every day for three or four days, 
when, if the specimens are. not of a succulent nature, they will be in a 
fit state to forward by post.” 

In all cases several specimens of each kind of plant should be sent and 
great care should be taken about labelling. To each specimen a label 
should be securely tied on which should be recorded the locality in which 
the plant was found, the approximate date when it is in flower, the elevation 
' at which it grows, the colour of the flower, and any other useful informaBdm , 
such as the local name, whether it grows in the open or-in shaded in" 
masses or singly, in damp or dry places, and so on« 


R, D. A. 
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DISTRICT* PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Central Travanoore Planters* Assooiation. 

Proceedings of the First Quarterly General Meeting of the above 
Association held at Ashley Bungalow on Saturday 
the 3rd May^ 1913^ at 10 a* m. 

Present. —Messrs. F. Bissett (Chairman), T. C. Forbes (Vice-Chairman), 
J. A. Richardson, R. D. Scoble Hodgins, J. S. Wilkie, H. C. 
Westaway. A. R. St. George, J. H. Ellis, F. W. Winterbothani, 
W. H. ‘J. Milner, W. H.G. Leahy, (by proxy), H.C. Bracher, 
R. L. Goldsmith, Messrs. O. S. Barrow, A. Slater, and W. E. 
Forbes (visitors) and R. P. Roissier (Honorary Secretary). 

The Notice calling the Meeting was read. 

The Proceedings of the last Meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 
The Chairman said that he felt sure that they were all very pleased to have 
Mr. Barrow with them to-day and extended to him a very hearty welcome. 

Finance, —It was resolved that the Subscription to this Association for 
the year be at the rate of annas per acre. 

Correspondence, —Read letter from the Honorary Secretary, South 
Travancore Planters* Association, dated 12th March, 1913. 

Read letters from Mr. Slater, Assistant Engineer, P. W. D., Peermade> 
dated 11th March and 11th April, 1913. 

Mr. Richardson proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Slater for having 
assisted them in getting Water Troughs for the Peer made Mundakayam Ghaut 
Road. Seconded by Mr. Roissier and carried unanimoust 3 \ 

Read letters from the Honorary Secretary, Kanan Devan Planters* 
Association, dated 19th and 27th March, 1913, also a letter from the Presi¬ 
dent of the Madura District Board dated 14th April, 1913. 

It was resolvedThat this Association supports the Kanan Devan 
Association in a deputation to the Governor of Madras.” 

The Chairman proposed“ That Mr. Richardson represent this Associa¬ 
tion in a deputation to the Governor of Madras to bring to his notice the 
necessity of bridging the Theni River for a light feeder Railway to Kurava- 
nooth via Bodinayakanur from the S. I. R.” 

Seconded by Mr. Forbes and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Richardson thanked the Members of this Association for having 
elected him. 

, Read letter from the Chief Siecretary to Government dated 31st March. 
Read letter from the Resident of Travancore and Cochin dated 4th April. 
It was resolved“ That the Honorary Secretary write again to the Resident 
on the subject of the Arrack Tavern at Kuttikanon and also point out this 
Association thoroughly approves of all the contents of the letter written by 
.the Honorary Secretary dated 21st April.” 

Read letter from Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., dated 29th April. 
Read letter from the Seeretai^, U. P. A. S. I. dated 19th February. It was 
resolved That this Association support and continue to contribute to the 
Sdentihc Department for another peric^of 5 years provided that the Madras 
Government give their support as before,” 
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Read letters from the U« P. A. S« I. No. 3/13 dated 3rd Aprili No. 6/13 
dated 19th April. 

Ropeway^ —Mr. Richardson explamed to those present the Scheme for 
the Peerinade Ropeway, to be erected, and gave details of what had been 
done up to. the present and also gave estimates for the approximate cost of 
this Ropeway. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Richardson for his remarks which were 
most interesting. 

Breach of Contract Act, —This Act which is to be brought forward 
at the next Travancore Council Meeting was explained to the members by 
Mr. Richardson. 


The Chairman thanked \?r. Richardson on behalf of this Association 
for the trouble he had taken over this Act. 


Government Reserve Land, —Resolution by Mr. Richardson. “ That 
this Association strongly objects to Government’s action in placing the 
forest adjoining the following Estates into reserve :—^ 


Ashley Estate. 

Stagbrook Estate. 

Vembenard and Twyford Estates. 


Bison Valley Estate. 
Mai Mallay Estate. 
Woolands Estate. 


These being some of the oldest Estates in the District their supply of 
firewood is getting short. These Estates 'always considered this forest 
available for fuel as the land is unsuited for Tea cultivation.” Seconded 
by Mr. Forbes and carried unanimously. 

Resolution by Mr, Rissett, —“ That this Association wishes to draw 
the attention of the Postmaster-General, Madras, to the very unsatisfactory 
delivery of mails at the Peermade and Vandiperiyar Post Offices.” Seconded 
by Mr. Ellis and carried unanimously. 

Peermade Post O^ce.—It was resolved that the Honorary Secretary 
do write to the Postmaster, Peermade, cpmplaining of the present slackness 
at the Post Office, 


With a vote of thanks to the Chair the Meeting terminated. 


(Signed) REGINALD P. ROISSIER, 

Honorary Secretary, 


Destruction of Lantana. 

This plant is apt to become a great nuisance in tropical countries on 
cultivated and pasture land, owing to its dense growth and extraordinary 
vitality. It appears from the Journal d'Agriculture Tropicale (1912, 
12^ 154) that an attempt is now being made in New Caledonia to combat the 
pest by introducing a species of fly of tlife Agromyzidae family from Hawaii. 
The insects have been distributed iii the environs of Numea on land infested 
with lantana. As a result the larvae of the fly hav<5 been found-in many of 
the seeds and it is intended to extend its distribution in the colony. The 
result of the experiment will be watched with interest; it must be borne 
mind, however, that where, a, new animal species has been introdnc^ to 
destroy some pest it has itself sometimes proved to be injurious 4o other 
directions, 
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Mysore Planters* Aesooiation. 

Minnies of a Meeting of the Mysore Planters' Associations held 
at the Town Hall^ Chikmagalnr, on May 20th, 1913, 

PHESENT— 

Representatives of the North Mysore Planters* Association. 

Do. Do. Native Planters* Association. 

Do. South Mysore Planters* Association. 

Do. , Bababudin Planters* Association^ 

Mr. K. Krishna Iyer, Deputy Commissioner, Kadur District. 

Mr. Khunni Kannan, Assistant Entomologist, representing Dr. C, L. 

Coleman, Director of Agriculture to the Government of Mysore, 
Mr. G. N. Frattini, Assistant Scientific Officer (Mysore), Jto the 
U. P. A. S. I. 

On the proposal of Mr. C. N. Chokkanna, seconded by Mr. C. Vasudeva 
Rao, Mr. W. L. Cra\vford was voted to the Chair. 

Mr. Crawford in a^ew words explained the object of the meeting, viz., 
to take united action to prevent the spread of “ Green Bug** (Lecanium 
viride) among the coffee estates of Mysore ; and to seek the aid of Govern¬ 
ment in the matter. 

The Chairman next read a letter from Mr. K. D. Anstead, Planting 
Expert to the U. P. A. S. I. 

Mr. Khunni Kannan gave a short address, explaining the life history 
of the “ Green Bug” and an account of the havoc already wrought by it in 
Ceylon, Pulneys, Nilgiris, Shevaroys, etc. 

Mr. Frattini nett addressed the meeting giving an account of the out¬ 
break in South Mysore and the measures advocated and adopted by the 
Scientific Department of the U. P. A. S. I, for its suppression. 

A short discussion of the addresses ensued and Messrs. Khunni Kannan 
and Frattini replied to various questions asked by those present. 

The Chairman then put the following resolutions to the meeting which 
had been drawn up and approved by the Executives of the four Associa¬ 
tions represented! 

1. To ask Government*s aid to endeavour to locate the source of 
infection of the present outbreak of “Green Bug*’ and take steps to 
eliminate same.—Carried unanimously. 

2 To ask Government to appoint an Inspector immediately to 
each district to inspect all estates that are not already under the obser¬ 
vation of the Planters* Associations* Scientific Officer, with a view to 
localising the outbreak.—Carried unanimously. 

3. That it appears to this meeting essential that Government 
should introduce some form of Local Pest Act in order to strengthen the 
hands of their Scientific Staff who. may be employed in stamping out the 
Pest.—Carried 2 dissentients. 

The Chairman on behalf of those present tendered his thanks to the 
Deputy Commissioner, Kadur District, for kindly attending the meeting; 
and also to Messrs* Khunni Kannan and Mr. G. N. Frattini for the in- 
stct&ctive addresses'they had delivered. 

At the close of the meeting Mr, Q. N. Frattihi exhibited specimens 
of,the Pag.” inisealed specimen tubes; and demonstrated, how, 

by mean^ of a Lens (he special marking of the Bug might be identified. 

(Signed) W. L. CRAWFORD, 

Chairmath 
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X 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Counoll of MysoM Plantopo’ Aaaoolatloit. 

Santaveri P. O., 

June +th, 1913. 

R. D. Anstead Esg., 

Planting Expert^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—At the Meeting of the Council held at Chicktnaglur, on 
May 19th, I wis instructed to write you with reference to your request for 
Mr. Frattini’s services for the checking of Fertilizer Guarantees. 


Owing to the outbreak of “ Green Bug** on a few estates in South 
Mysore it is thought that Mr. Frattini should remain in the District for the 
present and devote his whole attention to devising means to prevent its 
spread. 


It is hoped that later on in the monsoon it will be possible to allow Mr. 
Frattini to go to Bangalore and help you, as promised. 

The Council very much regrets being unable to keep to its promise made 
to the U. P. A. Meeting, and to the inconvenience it may have caused you. 


I shall be obliged if you will mention in the Chronicle that we hope t6 
redeem our promise later but that at present, as 1 feel sure others will agree, 
it is not possible to allow Mr. Frattini to be absent from the District. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) N. G. B. KIRVVAN, 

Honorary Secretary, 


A further showing of Brazil's purpose to be up to date in methods of 
rubber production is now evident in Rio. It consists in lessons in rubber 
tapping, the teacher being Dr. J. C. Wills, the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, who illustrates the methods followed in Ceylon and Malay States 
on Hevea trees, in the Botanic Gardens. A series bf cinematograph views 
have also been taken of this work, which will be shown up the Amazon.— 
The India Rubber World, 

The World's Production and Consumption of Rubber,^According 
to statistics published in Singapore, tbe total production of wild and planta¬ 
tion rubber throughout the world in the twelvemonths ended June 30, 1912t 
amounted to 93,669 tons, as compaied with 79,302 tons in the previous 
year, and 76,026 tons in 1909-10. On the other hand, the total consump¬ 
tion of 1911-12, is returned at 99,564 ton^, as compared with 74,082 tons 
in 1910-11, or a 9 increase of 25,482 tons; whereas the quantity consumed 
in J909-10 was only 4,037 tons in excess of the preceding year. 
The >»?orld’8 stocks of rubber on July 1, 1912, are reported to have, beep 
10,181 tons, as against 12,563 tons on the same date in 1911. This is a 
reduction of 2,382 tons, and compares with an increase of 5,565 tons oa July 
1,1911, as contrasted with the position on July 1, 1910. The consIdM- 
able expansion in consumption in 1911-12 is. attributed largely.to tl^ lo4ir^ 
level of prices prevailing during.the year.—(From the Journal of fhe S^byMri 
Society of Arts. 
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AORICULTURAIi EDUCATION. 

Uiiiveimity of Tm>pioal Ag[rlouttui»o» 

Agricultural education has progressed recently by leaps and bounds, its 
larger growth beginning with James Wilson, United States Secretary of 
Agriculture, for now some sixteen years. We must give due credit to the 
Germans for their scientific study of agriculture in the 18th century and give 
special credit to Messrs. Laws and Gilbert, who, for more than fifty 3 *ears 
at their own private Rothamsted Experiment Station in England, carried on 
a series of experiments and scientific agricultural research work, that was with¬ 
out any psirallel in those days, and which became the inspiration of further 
research work on this side of the Atlantic, until to-day scientific agriculture 
has become the rule rather than the exception. AH of this tremendous 
agricultural progress has occurred within the limits of the life of the writer. 
Sixty-five years ago he was the possessor of a book called ** The Farm 
Book” and his farmer friends in those bo>hood days used to laugh at the 
idea of looking into the lids of a book for items concerning farming when 
the art of farming could only be learned by actual practice in the field, by 
following the oxen or the horses in the fiel^ and there, in personal inter¬ 
course with Nature as it is or as it was, to learn all of its mysteries. 

In the United States the granting of certain lands to agricultural col¬ 
leges became the start of many so-called colleges. These colleges, however, 
had to employ 3 teachers, as a rule, who knew nothing of agriculture. They 
did, however, know the ordinary school studies and more or less of Latin and 
generally something of Greek, ai* the teachers of these little collegiate 
schools were men of comparatively good education. It was a hard struggle 
with these little colleges to get them to adopt any agricultural curriculum 
and it is only within the last thirty years that agriculture has finally come 
into its own, the success of the various experiment stations founded by that 
apostle of agriculture, W, S. Hatch of Missouri, having given agriculture an 
impetus that has lasted until these days and is increasing in its momentum. 

We are led to these reflections by the fact that Great Britain with its 
immense area of tropical lands, including the British East Indies and 
the British West Indies, its African and Indian Ocean and Straits 
Settlement lands, the Island of Ceylon and its coiitrpl in various other 
tropical lands, all of a sudden, is now arousing itself to an appreciation of 
the fact that tropical agriculture stands in about the same relation to the 
tillers of the soil in these lands that it did three or four thousand years ago. 
The wonderful success of the British West Indies during recent years and 
especially in banana culture by American interests and the distribution of 
these bananas in the United States way up into Central Canada has taught 
•the British at home the value of at least one new branch of agriculture and 
of commercial distribution. 

We might state here how easy it would be to improve the agriculture 
in the East Indies when we say that about 35 years ago Ceylon produced 
over a million bags of coffee. The coffee trees were attacked by some 
insect and the coflfee industry in a few years was practically destroyed. This 
led to the development of the tea industry in Cc^don and now Ceylon teas 
i^e actually driving China teas out of England. The United States being 
the chief consumer of China teas. The quick rally of Ceylon from one 
great industry to another fhows the wisdom of these ancient peoples but 
they seem to have lacked initiative, or to have been content to carry on their 
woi^ in the old ways f^r scor^ 6f centuries, apparently without hope of any 
material improvement.—r/M Tropical, AgriwHarUi^ Volume XL, No* 5* 
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RUBBER. 

0«yloii exhibits at the International Rubber exposition 

of iei9» 

Inquiries and Conclusions. 

Mr. F. Crosbie Roles, Ceylon Commissioner, at the International Rub¬ 
ber Exposition of V1912, writes an interesting report which is too long to 
republish, but from which we extract the opinions of two well-known Rubber 
Experts, one of whom wishes to be unnamed. These opinions should be 
valuable as showing the trend of the markets and above all of the purchasers 
of cured rubber. There is a Committee formed to study the question of the 
Standardization of Rubber, for at this moment there is a lack of uniformit> 
in the rubber now being sold, and it is necessary for the producer to meet 
the wishes and* tastes of the purchaser. As America takes more than half 
of the rubber, and as a large quantity of this rubber is sbipp**d from Lon¬ 
don to the States, it is with a view to point out the necessity of uniformity 
that these opinions are printed for the benefit of the Rubber Planting Com¬ 
munity of Southern India. 

I wish to place on record two views which were expressed to me in 
detail. The first is by Mr. A, D. Thornton, Managing Director of the Cana¬ 
dian Consolidated Rubber Company, Ltd., with its headquarters at Mont¬ 
real, and possessing the biggest factory in the British Empire. I met him 
several times in the early days of the Exposition, and when he returned to 
Canada he sent me the following communication 

Mr. a. D. Thornton*s Views, 

My views regarding plantation rubbers are governed by my experience, 
so that anything I may write for or against these rubbers is absolutely with¬ 
out prejudice to the said rubbers or anyone connected with the same. 

Looking back at my records I find that in 1905 I began to use plantar 
tion rubber ; it came in small quantities, but so handsome was it in appear¬ 
ance when compared with other kinds that we were delighted with it, and 
immediately began to use it. We were quite disappointed with the results, 
it was not as good as it looked^ and up to that time rubber was bought on 
appearance only. With the aid of the laboratory, however, we found that 
there were ways of using it to advantage, which we did and have been doing 
up to the present time. I am a great believer in plantation rubber, because 
I am forced to be. I am convinced that in a few years wild rubber will 
prove to be a very poor second. In the meantime, however, we have much 
to learn, both at the producing end and that of the consumer at the factory. 

And so I must tell you what I want. This morning a broker offered me 
a parcel for first latex cr6pe; frankly, I did not know just what he was offer¬ 
ing ; of course I know the name, but i am not able up to the present time to 
commit to my mind and memory any particular grade or style of planta¬ 
tion rubber, which I feel sure of getting if T buy first latex crepe by name 
only, and fail to obtain a sample of each particular lot offered for sale, and 
80 I want to know just what I am buying. 

A great objection to. this rubber is ^he way London importers, &c,, 
handle it. During the year I received a 5-ton lot of biscuit and sheet from 
London. There were eight very distinct grades in the parcei-^somli smoked, 
some not, some cr6pe, some sheet,"^'^some fairly strong, some very weak, some 
pale and some dark-^-atid the varietion in vulcanization was simply astonish* 
ing. Of course we refused the parcel; it was quite out of the question. 
Thi« kind of thing leaves a nasty taste, and one is liable to swear he would 
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not use any more of it. Of several lots I have bought direct from Colombo 
I have never once had any trouble, and at this moment I feel it much to our 
advantage to buy that way. For that reason I am aiming to obtain some 
means of being able to know just what I am buying when I am offered a 
parcel by means of the cable. 

As regards reclaimed rubber, I am not inclined to think that it can 
eier. replace crude rubber. If , we could return old rubber into its crude 
state the matter would be different, but it is as impossible as it is to turn 
bread into flour again. True it is used in vast quantities, but this is only 
an aid to crude rubber"; it does not replace crude rubber but it does replace 
chemical compounds, and it does thus enable us to make rubber goods at a 
price which is within the reach of all. 

I do not think for a moment that crude rubber, even at an extremely 
low price, will do away with reclaimed rubber, for we must bear ^ in mind 
that scrap rubber has no value; it is not produced, it is really rubbish. 
Its first value is fixed by the demand, so that old auto tyres if they were one 
cent per lb. instead of nine as at present would still be gathered by the scrap 
dealers, and should the time ever come that such prices prevail, the con¬ 
sumption of rubber goods would be enormously increased from what it is 
now. 

As to the quantities of reclaimed rubber used, it would appear to me, 
after much consideration, that where 1 lb, of crude rubber is used that li lb. 
of reclaimed rubber is also used, for while little or no reclaimed rubber is 
used in the highest grades, most of the low grades are loaded at the limit. 

Another American View. 

A New York gentleman, who wished to go unnamed, but whose position 
as arbiter as to what rubber is to be used in the largest rubber manufac¬ 
turers’ combine in the United States would not be disputed, put the matter 
thus:— 

The American Manufacturers in handling plantation grades have found 
that the greatest difficulty in their use is the lack of uniformity of quality; 
the rubber coming as it does from a number of plantations and delivered 
through London in the auctions is repacked, and though any attempt to 
keep colours uniform, the quality is not such. The lack of uniformity was 
discovered by various manufacturers making complaint in the past that one 
lot would work better than another, and upon examination it was found in 
tracing the shipments, that the poor lots, or those that did not work well, 
came* from new estates, and that the rubber was weak. This in a way has 
been obviated by the trees becoming older and the latex better, also by the 
care which is taken in coagulating. The use of plantation grades was 
forced upon the manufacturers all of a sudden. Previous to 1909-10 they 
were experimenting in a small way with these grades, but the high values 
that were experienced in 1909-10 obliged all manufacturers to set their 
chemists to work to find a substitute for the then high prices of Para grades. 
These chemists have done more to promote the future of plantation grades 
than anyone else and all manufacturers now have ^vdopted the use of plant¬ 
ation grades to rubber. The very fancy light coloured oripes are only used 
for special purposes. The manufacturers making a general line of goods 
give the ^preferences when , price is in proportion to the nihdium, brown 
or darker colours. To day it is estimated that in the working of plantation 
grades they are worth to a manufacturer about 5 per cent, below the value 
of £ne Par^, but if this value could be at a uniform difference of, say 15 
per cent.i a greater amount of plantation grades would be used. To-day 
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the preference is given to plantation grades; and wild rubber, including fine 
Pard, but more especially the African grades are being eliminated, and 
these eliminations will continue as long as the relative price between the 
plantation and African grades remains at present levels. The experience 
of the manufacturers with plantation grades is similar to that which was 
experienced with Guayule when it first made its appearance in this market. 
No manufacturer would use it in an experimental way on account of the 
condition in which it was arriving in the market. The quality then was 
very poor, but since then experiments have been made and the quality been 
brought to a higher standard, and all manufacturers readily take it and use 
it in their compounds to the extent that, say, in 1910 America alone was 
using some 13,000 tons. There is no doubt but with the prominence that 
plantation grades are receiving and the great attention that is being paid to 
their betterment by the planters that they will experience the same better¬ 
ment that was experienced by Guayule, and that when the production 
increases, as it is estimated it will increase, the future will see^ much more 
uniformity of quality and larger percentages used. 

The American market can see at present why there is not a larger busi¬ 
ness done in these grades direct, not causing them to purchase through 
London. They understand that a great many of the companies have their 
home oifices in London, and are required to ship their product through that 
market. A much larger busiuess could be done, if done direct, the cost of 
shipping to New York is estimated at 5 per cent, cheaper than shipping 
through London. In London heavy commissions are paid, rubber is requir¬ 
ed to be warehoused, sampled, and numerous other charges attached, which 
do not occur in this market. The only charges there would be on direct 
shipments to America would be freight, insurance, 1 per cent, commission 
for selling, and a small charge for weighing and custom house entry, and the 
rubber upon arriving would be delivered ex dock with no store charges 
attached. If business could be done by purchasing at Colombo, Singapore 
or other Middle East markets at a f. o. b. price, the seller allowing the pur¬ 
chaser in this calculation a part of the saving over shipment through Lon¬ 
don, we have no doubt but that a greater and more profitable business could 
be done. America to-day uses the largest percentage of the output of the 
.Middle East, and it is equitable that they should not be required to make 
their purchasers through London, and it would be more to the advantage of 
the plantation to sell them direct. You are aware that in this market there 
have been dealers who have misrepresented these grades. For instance, 
the output of the highland smoked sheets is only a small amount, while hun¬ 
dreds of tons of this grade is sold each year. It would be to the advantage 
of the plantations to brand their rubber-in such a way as to prevent imita¬ 
tions being sold as the original article. It has been said by shipping in the 
original packages that this could be overcome and each estate’s rubber 
being distinguished by the mark on the package. This would be in order if 
on direct shipment, but when shipment comes through London the various 
estates are mixed. We look upon it to be caused first by the small amounts 
that are being offered from each estate at the auctions, these lots are bought 
and packed, attention being paid only to quality and colour. The original 
packages from the Far East are too frail to allow the opening for tarring 
and re-coopering for reshipment to America, and would not stand the voyage; 
for this reason the original packages are discarded and new packages much 
stronger and larger are madC, so that it is very seldom that on shipments 
coming from London, the dealers receive the original packages as shipped 
from the Middle East,-rT7ie Vol. XL* No* 5/ 
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Thm Synthetio Ch«miM and His Raw MateHals* 

From the point of view of riders of that amusing but expensive and 
unrein unerative hobby, the search for synthetic rubber, the price of turpen- 
tine will always have a distinct interest. Messrs. James Watt and Son, iu 
their report on rosin and turpentine in 1912, state with regard to turpentine 
that the greater part of the year 1912 was a long reaction from the inflated 
prices of 1910 and 1911. The rise from 25s. in April, 1909, to 74s. Sd» 
in March, 1911, was followed by a fall to 27s. in November 1912. During 
the month of December the market was subject to violent oscillations, the 
extremes being 3 Is. 9d. and 27s. 7id, The average price -for 1912 is 
slightly below that of 1909, but above that of 1908. Lower prices have 
increased the consumption. In America the present crop promises to be at 
least as large as that of 1911-12. In Fiance much the same conditions 
have prevailed. Spain and Portugal appear to have had good crops during 
the past year. Many other countries are bestirring themselves to tap their 
pines for turpentine, either as a new departure or with increased energy, 
I he imports into Great Britain from all countries amounted during the year 
to 32,811. tons. The average price of American turpentine during the year 
was i3s. Id. per cwt. 

From a synthetic aspect this is distinctly encouraging, as, by purchas¬ 
ing the whole* of the imports for conversion into isoprene, an energetic 
chemist would be able to put no less than 3,000 tons of evil-smelling table- 
jelly on to the rubber market at a cost of a little over 2s. 6d. a lb for 
materials alone, without allowing for costs of manufacture, interest on 
capital, and any rise that might occur in the price of turpentine by the 
advent of so spirited a purchaser. 

Even if he turns from turpentine to starch, the synthetic rubber man is 
confronted by a rise in the price of tapioca, due to the fact that large areas 
formerly dovoted to tapioca planting are now being planted* to rubber, a 
crop the prices of which will probably remain as high as at present for at 
least two years, and may possibly advance. Little tapioca planting is being 
done, and it is not likely that any will take place until either the price of 
rubber falls or that of tapioca becomes so high as to make its culture more 
profitable than that of rubber. The only thing really left to the chemist it 
seems to us, is rubber itself. He might buy lantation crepe, and, so to speak, 
** shatter it to bits'’ ajid build it up again nearer to his heart’s desire. The 
product no doubt could be used as a boot polish, or a hair restorer, or 
hAh,-^Rubber World. 

Messrs. Geo. White & Co., say the following notice has been circulated 
and will b& of interest to agents and planters:— 

“ Owing to ihe large increase in the imports of over-smoked sheet 
rabber, the Standard Qualities Committee wish to point out that such over¬ 
smoked rubber will not be regarded as standard quality .”—The Rubber 
World. 


Motto for 1913. 

Get out your Ven^ta cases ** We still hear complaints of rough cases 
being used,** write Messrs. Gow, Wilson in their 1912 ** Annual Rubber 
'Report.” The insides of the packages must be well planed and smooth, so 
that the rubber shall arrive free from saw-duM, chips of wood, 6:c« Care 
must be taken to see that both cases and rubber ore thoroughly dry before 
Life. 
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Wo would beg to remind readers that the registered address of the 
Secretary of the United Planters’ Association is “ Planting” and that the 
use of this by those who have occasion to wire to him will save many annas 
in the course of the year. 

Mr Anstcad, Planting Expert, is expected to return to Head Ouarters 
on Monday next, 16th instant, 

The Proceedings of the West Coast Plantcro’ A.:>sociation are printed, 
also those of the North Mysore Planters’ Association. 

It is to be hoped that Sprayers have also been ordered lor the Insecti¬ 
cides for without them the latter will not be of much use. It will be like 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 

The Experimental Research Record of the United States Agricultural 
Department supplies us with an article on The way it is done in America ” 
which shows how far ahead they are to anything in the Empire though the 
latter are slowly awakening to the fact that without scientific aid and 
guidance, not much progress is to be made. 

But for the mistake made at Kew the Tea Industry would be twenty 
years ahead of what it is at present, and the article on “ The Indian Tea 
Industry ” is interesting reading and reads as the writer says, more as a 
romance than as a dry history of fact. 

On application to these offices a Bulletin on the “Labour Question” can 
be procured. It consists of cuttings from various papers dealing with this 
important question and not only shows hpw difficult is the solution of it, but 
it also shows that the minds of many men in many countries are consider¬ 
ing the best wa> to settle it. 

The Annual' Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I, will probably be held on 
August 23th an)} an Exhibition of Products at the same time, 
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lIlBTRICT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 

Weat Coast Planters’ Assoeiatlon. 

« 

Proceedings of a General Meeting held at Palapilly^ Cochin, on 
the 3rd June^ 1913. 

Present. —Central Malabar Syndicate per, Mr. V. L. Travers Drapesv 
Mooply Valley Rubber Cor „ Mr. E. H, Halliley. 

Mysore Rubber Syndicate „ Mr« C. W, Cfode. 

Pudukad Rubber Co. „ Mr. H. C. Plowden, 

Pullangode Rubber Estate „ Mr, H. Waddingtoa, Hon. Secy. 

Visitors.—Messrs. T. B. Ashworth, R.T. Bowles, T, Dixon, J. A. Ellis, 
£. S- Halliley, C. L. McLean and H. J. Walmesley. 

Chairman.^lo the absence of Mr. Hunt, Mr. C. W. Clodc was votled 
to the Chair. 

The Piocecdings of last Meeting, inclusive of Rules passhd thereat, were 
coniirined. 

Statement by Honorary Secretary, —Recorded. He was asked to 
print the same with the Proceedings. 

The last meeting of the Association was held at Calicut on the 25th 
January, at which the Annual Report and Accounts made up to 31st Decern« 
ber, 1912 were submitted. 

I took over the Secretaryship from Mr. Plowden, but owing to papers and 
books going astray on the Railway, there was considerable delay in publishing 
and sending copies of the Proceedings to members. These, however, were 
sent out on the 2iid March and w'ere followed shortly afterwards by copies 
of New Rules and Accounts. 

Of the Rules 1 have only to explain, that after full enquiry and learning 
there was no other Association with a similar title, I adopted the new name 
of the Association, as approved at the last Meeting. 

From copies of Accounts, circulated, you will have seen'we closed last 
year with an apparent balance of Rs.190-7-10. After due consideration for 
reasons given below, the Committee decided to write off as irrecoverable 
the amounts shown in that account as*due by Mr. P. L. Joseph and members 
Rs.35. The amount due by Joseph appears to be a balance of a sum of 
Rs.60 advanced to a clerk on 21st October, 1911. Owing to legal difficulties it 
is not considered worth while to takA a civil suit, but 1 trust if any member 
of this Association employ the man, they will recover the amount for us. 
The amount due by members was Rs.lO each, shown as due by Messrs, 
Kirk and Horsfall. A letter exists in the file showing Mr. Kirk tendered his 
resignation on the 5th January 1912 and we do not think, therefore, that he 
should be expected to pay subscription for that year. Similarly, although 
we are unable to trace any letter, we accept Mr. HorsfalPs claim ’ that ho 
resigned at the same time, the. letter may have been lost after receipt. The 
actual balance we closed the year with was accordingly, R8.155-7-10, but 
this result was only attained owing to refund of R8.331-10-8 received from 
the Rubber Exhibition Fund, an item of income wc shall not .receive in 
future. The finanpial position was not, therefore, really sound, and in order 
to make it so, although they contemplated increased area coming in, and 
that with formation of branches, expenditure of this Association would not 
be as mudh as in previous 3^r3, your Committee decided to levy assess* 
meat at same rate as last 3 rear, namely H annas per cultivated acre. From 
the Accounts, made up to Jlst May, laid on the table, you will see that we 
are now, as far as nan be foreseen, in a fairly sound position. When all 
subscriptions ^re paid up, we should bay^ Rs.\^47 to, xuee^ .tbi^ expeudiiui^ 
9i the ^eveo months ef ^ ysaci is esKiaiated Iti K^fOOi. ^ 
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Since the date of our last meeting, the Eddivanna Rubber and Tea Com¬ 
pany have joined the Association, and although our figures are not« quite 
complete, as there are still two Estates in arrears with subscription and 
declaration as to present cultivated area, the acreage represented by this 
Association is about 13,215 acres under Rubber. I trust this, will be 
increased to 15,000 before the end of the year. ^ ^ 

As instructed at last meeting, I forwarded our subscription to Lady 
Ampthill Nurses’ Institute, and all members of the Association are entitled 
to benefits thereof, I am asked to furnish a complete list of members, but 
have been unable to do so yet, as all estates have not made the return for 
which I asked, as to names of Assistants employed. 

On the 15th March, a Cochin Branch Association was formed with a 
starting membership of 14, and I will ask you later to coahrm acceptance 
of this as a recognised affiliated Association. 

We were asked if we wished to bring any special matter before the Tea 
Cess Committee, a meeting of which was held on the 14th March, but 
whether our representative attended or not, I have not been informed. Our 
opinion was asked as to whether, if an Indian Gold Coin were introduced, it 
should be of the value of KslO or Rs.ld, to which I replied* with the consent of 
the Committee, that we considered Rs.lO the more suitable as likely to work in 
with a decimal system. We are asked to advise the Acting Chief Secretary to 
Government names of any gentlemen wishing to appear before, and give 
evidence to. the Indian Finance and Currency Commission. The Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police advocates detail descriptive marks of Maistries 
and coolies being recorded, and a copy of such record being sent with all 
warrants. 

To avoid repetition I have refrained from mentioning other matters 
which have come before the Association during the last five months, as they 
appear in the Agenda for this Meeting and can be explained and discussed 
in due course. 

Owing to the great .distances at which we are situated, the Committee 
have been unable to hold any actual Meetings, but 1 have been in close 
touch and constant communication ^th the Chairman. I was able to visit 
Mr, Plowden on his return from Australia, and by means of circular letters 
1 have kept the members of the Committee informed of what business was 
in hand and received their instructions, 1 trust under the difficulty of the 
circumstances, they have found the arrangement satisfactory. 

(Signed) H, WADDINGTON. 

Honorary Secretary, 

Cochin Branch ,—This under the title of the ‘‘Cochin Planters’ Asso¬ 
ciation’^ was accepted as an affiliated Association and recognised Branch. 

Having incurred certain expenditure on stationery and rubber stamps 
under the title of ** West Coast Planters’ Association-Lochia Bmnch^” the 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to pay them any expenses incurred 
owing to change of title. 

Membership .—It was explained that of the 29 Private members shown 
in previous reports, only 17 appear to have ever paid any subscription, of 
these 4 have resigned. Resolved:—“ That only the names of those gentlemen 
who have paid subscriptions in 1912 shall be retained On ths records as 
‘‘ Private Members.” ” 

It was considered that it was undesirable that managers of estates should 
aliO be entitled to private membership, ail such inember^ have expressed 
a vdsh to dis66ntinue their itual mbinf^hip, hxxt as this involved alteration 
^ Kufhft Vhttflr cannot be done without Rotice, notice was given that at 
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the next Meeting a proposition will be brought forward to insert the words :— 
“ Not already having a vo^e as representative through an estate subscription** 
between the wor^s ** person *’ and “ d^ily *’ in Rule I. The list of Honorary 
Members was contirmed« but from date Honorary Members will be recorded 
by name and not by oihce as heretofore,**—Carried ncm con» 

Records, —Recorded that the Honorary Secretary had destroyed cer¬ 
tain old papers, valueless for purpose of record. His action was confirmed. 
Recorded with regret the Honorary Secretary*s report that the letter files 
prior to 1911 had been destroyed by white ants. 

U, P, A. S. /.—Delegates Mr, Waddington and Mr. Hunt were elected 
as delegates to the Conference of U. P. A. S. I. at Bangalore next August, 
but if either is unable to go, it be left to the Committee to select others. Pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Plowden, seconded by wr. Clode.—Carried. 

Instructions to Delegates, —The delegates were instructed to promise 
subscription up to the same rate as at present for 1913-1914 to U. P. A. S. I. 
and Scientific Officer Fund. They are not to pledge this Association to any 
definite labour scheme or legislation. The delegates be allowed to use 
their own discretion with regard to continuation of Scientific Officer Scheme. 
Any further defifnite instructions will be given before the date of meeting by 
the Committee. 

Southern Indian Planters' Benevolent Fund, —The Honorary 
Secretary called attention to the considerable falling off of support to this 
in recent years. Amount paid through Association was in 1910, Rs.230, in 
1911, Rs.l35, in 1912, Rs.70, promised so far in 1913, Rs.25. Subscription 
was promised by ten planters present. 

Rubber Theft Act, —This matter comes before the Meeting at the sug¬ 
gestion of Mr. Hunt who wishes the matter again taken up and kept separate 
to the question of protection for tea> pepper and cardamoms. The Honorary 
Secretary was requested to ascertain if a Rubber Theft Act is in force in 
Travancore, and if so, to ask the Cochin Durbar if they will pass or have 
passed similar legislation vide Association Proceedings 6th May, 1911, and 
the delegates were asked to bring matter up at Bangalore. 

Contracts between Maistry and Cooly, —Read correspondence bet¬ 
ween Mr. Hunt and the Magistrate at Manjeri, in which the Magistrate states 
that he doubts whether Act XIII is applicable to cases of contract bet¬ 
ween Maistries and coolies and refuses the issue of warrant on the com¬ 
plaint of a Maistry till he has referred to the Divisional Magistrate, Mala- 
puram. Further letter from the Magistrate stating that the Divisional 
Magistrate has ordered that a Maistry or middle man is not entitled to 
take proceedings unless he is a person acting on behalf of his master or 
employer. 

Read letter from the Honorary Secretary to the Divisional Magistrate, 
Malapuram, pointing out that the last ruling does not meet the question 
in dispute, as in the case under consideration the Maistry, not the Estate, is 
the employer. Resolved; That the matter be postponed till the next meeting 
\^ben the Association can consider the reply to the Hony. Secretary *s letter. 

A qordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. McLean for the use of his 
bungalow for the Meeting. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) C, W. CLODE, 

Chairman, 
WADtilNGTON* 
Hony, S^Qrearty, 
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North Mysore Planters* Association* 

Proceedings of the Third Quarterly Meeting held at Balehonnur 
on June 3rd, 1913, 

Present. —Messrs. C. Danvers, R. G.‘ Foster, E. H. Young, C. P. Reed, 
A. F. Evvets, F. W. Hight, Thos Hunt (President), and W. H. 
Read (Honorary Secretar 3 \) Mr. J. Clifford (Visitor). 

Madras Act No, I of 1903, —Proposed by Mr. C. I')anvers and second¬ 
ed by Mr. C. P. Reed : “ That this Association is prepared to accept the 
Madras Planters’ Labour Act No. I of 1903. provided extradition goes with it, 
and that the M\\sore Government adogt certain modifications to suit local 
requirements. Such modifications to ne drawn up in consultation with the 
“Council of Mysore Planting Association.”—Carried unanimously. 

Green This subject was discussed, and it was decided that every 

member be asked to lay in a stock of Insecticide (soap, soda and rosin) so 
as to be prepared should the pest appear in N. iV'ysore. 

Delegate to U, P, A. S. I, —Mr. Hunt was elected to represent this 
Association. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair closed the meeting. 

(Signed) W, H. REED, 

Hony, Secretary, 


India-Rubber; Gutta-Percha. 

Plantation Rubber in 1912, W. Freudenberg. Gummi. Zeit., 1913, 
27, 1003-1006. 

The imports of raw rubber into England in 1910, 1911, and 1912 were 
43,849, 45,298 and 55,023 tons respectively. The exports were 23,394, 
28,562 and 36,298 tons, being respectively 53, 63 and 66 per cent, in weight, 
and 57, 73, and 76 per cent, in value, of the imports. The price did not 
vary much in 1912. In the beginning of the year tine hard Para was 4s. 4d, 
per lb. and plantation rubber, 4s. lOd, ; at the end of the year the prices 
were 4s,'5d, and 4s. 4d, The highest prices were 5s. Id, and 5s. 6d,; the 
lowest were 4s, 3</. and 4s. The consumption for 1911-12 was, according 
to Hecht, Levis and Kahn, 99,564 tons, an increase of 25,482 tons above 
1910-1911. Up to 1910 the average increase was only 5 per cent, per year. 
The supply for 1911-1912 is estimated as 93,669 tons against 79,305 tons in 
1910*1911; visible supply on 30th June, 1912, 10,181 tons against 12,563 in 
1911. Grisar and Co., and others, estimate the consumption as 103.000 
tons, and supply 93,000 tons. S. Figgis and Co., estimate supply and consump¬ 
tion for 1912 as 99,000 tons. The total export of the Malay Peninsula for 
1912 was 22,353 tons againsM^l,490 in 1911. The total from Ceylon was 
6,700 tons against 3,200 tons in 1911; about 55 per cent, of the export from 
Ceylon reached London. The export from S. India was 125 tons against 
42 in 1911. The area planted with rubber is estifnated at about 1,085,000 
acres (Malaya 430,000, Ceylon 230,000). The amount of rubber e.xpected 
in 1913 b 50,000 tons plantation and 65,000 wild, 115,000 tons in all (the 
wild rubber has about 20 per cent, more moisture).*—H. £. £. 
of the Society qf Chemical Industry^ 
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THE WAY IT IB DONE IN AMERICA. 

The following account of the deivelopment of the United States Agii- 
cultural Department and the record grant allotted to it for 1913-14 is ex¬ 
tracted from the Experiment Station Record for March, 

The Act making appropriations fqr the support of the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, considerably enlarges 
the powers and duties of the Department, provides for the maintenance and 
development of most of the present lines of work, and establishes a new 
high-water mark for the funds at its disposal. The total^ amount carried by 
the Act is ♦17,986,945, an increase of $1,335,449, or a^out eight per cent, 
over that of the present year and $|^086,929 in excess of that for the fiscal 
year of 1912, whi'h had been the highest in the history of the Department, 
Many of the increased allotments are designed to provide for additioual 
administrative and police duties and the extension of the demonstration 
work, but opportunity is also afforded each bureau fof; some development of 
its lines of research as well. The outcome as a whole may be regarded as 
both significant and encouraging, indicating a sustained public interest in 
the work of the Department and an increased recognition of the profits, 
accruing to the country from the consistent and uninterrupted fostering of 
its agricultural development. 

In its general form the law conforms closely to its immediate predeces¬ 
sor, but in addition to the provisions of a routine nature it contains consider¬ 
able hew legislation. In fact, it embodies practically all of the agricultural 
legislation enacted at the closing session of the Sixty-second Congress. 
Some of the principal matters which are included are the authorisation of 
the appointment of a Commission to investigate the subject of rural credit, a 
federal law for the protection of migratory game and insectivorous birds, and 
the regulation of commerce in serum, virus, etc., for the protection of 
domestic animals. 

Widespread interest is now being manifested in the subject of increas¬ 
ing agricultural credit facilities. This interest found expression in a clause 
authorising the President to appoint a Commission of seven persons to co¬ 
operate with a Commission, already designated by the Southern Commercial 
Congress, in a study in Europe oi co-operative land mortgage .banks, co¬ 
operative rural credit unions, and similar organizations. This Commission 
is to serve without compensation, but is allowed $25,000 for the employment 
of assistants and other expenses. 

, Another important measure to be incorporated in the Act is the sp- 
called “ McLean Bird Protection Bill,” Under its provisions all wild geese, 
wild swans, brant, wild ducks, snipe, plover, woodcock, rail, wild pigeons, 
and all olhey migratory game and insectivorous birds which do not remain 
entire year wit hip any one State, are declared to be the projjerty of the 
the United States Government and their capture or destruction is prohibited 
except under regulations to be promulgated by the Department with the 
approval of the President. The Department is authorised to prescribe 
closed seasons for these species, within which reasons violations may be 
punished by a fine not to exceed ^100, imprisonment for not over ninety 
days, or both. An appropriation of $10,000 is made for the enforcement 
of these provisidns, under the administration of the Bureau of Biblpgical 
Survey, 

in order to prevent future dissemination of dangerous diseases con¬ 
veyed by contaminated materials, interstate commerce In virouft aerumt 
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toxins, or analogous products for the treatment of animal diseases is 
restricted after July’l to products manufactured In domestic establishments 
licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture, or imported from foreign countries 
under a permit from him. The Department is authorised to make all neces¬ 
sary inspections and to promulgate rules and regulations, and is granted an 
initial appropriation of $25,000 for its enforcement. 

Nearly all of the regulatory or police functions hitherto placed upon the 
Department receive increased support. Thus $200,000 additional is granted 
to supplement the Meat. Inspection Act of 1096, which carries a permanent 
appropriation of $3,000,000 per annum, and the allotment for the enforce¬ 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act is increased from $625,000 to $675,000. The 
maintenance of the plant quarantine is provided for with an appropriation 
of $40,060, $10,000 of'Which is initpediately available, and the act is 
amended to permit of importations from quaranticed countries by the 
Department itself for experimental or scientific purposes. Small increases 
are also granted for the enforcement of the Insecticide Act, making $95,000 
available for this purpose, and for the seed inspection, the scope of which 
Is extended to include lawn grass seed. 

As usual, there is considerable new legislation relative to forestry 
matters. The action of the previous year increasing to 35 per cent, 
the portion of the receipts from the National Forests to be expended locally 
for public schools and roads is made permanent law. Co-operation with the 
States under the Appalachian Forest Reserve Act of 1911 is continued with 
an appropriation of $75,000, in addition to any unused balances heretofore 
granted, and the Act itself is amended to permit of the acquisition of lands 
encumbered by rights of way or other reservatiens not interfering with the 
use to which the lauds would be put. 

Further impetus is given to the work of segregating lands within the 
National Forests that may be open to entry under the homestead laws by 
increasing to $100,000 the funds available for their selection. Of this 
amount $35,000, together with any unexpended balance from the preceding 
year, is to be used for the survey and listing by Forest Service employees 
of these lands which are chiefly valuable for agriculture. In addition, the 
Hureau of Soils receives $20,000 for similar \vork in co-operation with the 
Forest Service, and $25,000 is granted to elTect exchanges of lands and 
indemnity rights with the State of Montana, which is required to contribute 
an equal sum. 

Great interest was again manifested by Congress in the Department’s 
demonstration and iBxtension work. An increase of $75,000 is granted for 
the farm management and demonstration work, making $375,000 available 
for the purpose, and an equal sum is provided for the co-operative de¬ 
monstration work fn the South, The campaign for the eradication of the 
cattle tick is stimulated by an increase from $50,000 to $325,000, with the 
proviso that none of this may be used for the construction of dipping vats or 
the purchase of dipping materials except for experimental or demonstration 
work by employees of the Bureau of the Animal Industry. An allotment of 
$75,000 is made for demonstrations- of the best methc^ of combating hog 
choleta, and the gipsy moth camq/siigu will receive $300,000 as compared 
with $284,840 at the present time. 

Of the new lines of investigations which were autborixed, the most 
portant is that of marketing systems. It will be recalled that the preview 
Act directed the Secretary to collect information relative to co-operative and 
othdr sydteuie-of mark6iing farm products in vogue in this country, au9 tg 
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make recommendations as to any further investigations of thi^se and related 
questions. A comprehensive report was accordingly prepared by the Bureau 
of Statistics summarising existing systems and advocating the establishment 
of a division of markets within ihp Department. This division was not 
definitely established, but investigations were authorised under an appro¬ 
priation of $50,000, of which $10,000 is immediately available, to enable 
the Secretary to acquire and disseminate ** useful information on subjects 
connected with the marketing and distributing of farm ^products.” He is 
also authorized to continue the studies under way for several years on the 
cost of food supplies at the farm and to the consumer. 

Other new investigations for which specific appropriations are made 
include $2,500 for experiments in feeding and breeding ostriches, $10,000 for 
testing the waste, tenfile strength^ bleaching qualities of the various 
standard grades of cotton, and $3 o![wju for a study of corn improvement. 
Authority is also given for studies of insecticides and insecticide machinery. 

'I'he complete story of this remarkable epoch in our agriculture cannot 
here be attempted, but a summary by Dr. E. F. Smith, of the Bureau ot 
Plant IndusWy, speaking as the representative of the Department at a fare¬ 
well reception tendered by the employees to the retiring Secretary, may well 
be quoted:— 

“In that sixteen years we have grown from less than twenty-five 
hundred persons occupied with problems for the betterment of agriculture 
to nearly fourteen thousand workers. We then expended less than three 
million dollars per annum on our work. The Bill that has recently passed 
Congress directs to expend nearly eighteen millions. Sixteen years ago we 
had very little influence at home and none abroad. To-day there is not a 
civilised country in the world that ddes not speak with respect and envy of 
our Department of Agriculture, and as for our standing at home, one has 
only to ask auy wcll-cducaicd farmer anywhere in this broad country.” 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Rubber Exports duuino Januarv-Marcii, 1913. 

The following figures of the exports of cultivated rubber from the 
Federated Malay States during the first quarter of 1913 have been furnished 
by the Commissioner of Trade and Customs at Kuala Lumpur, the corres¬ 
ponding figures for 1912 being added for purposes of comparison 
Agricultural and Forest Products. 



1912 

1913 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

January 

2,730,576 

4,772,880 

February 

2,715,767 

3,936,529 

^larch ••• ... 

3,089,558 

3,891,619 

Total for the Quarter ... 

8,555,901 

12,601,028 


HAYTI. 

CoFFBB Crop Prospects. 

H, M, Charge d’Affaires at Port-au-Prince (Mr. J. Pyke) reports, under 
date 30th AprH, that the Coffee Crop of Hayti shows great promise, and is 
expected to give a lar^ yield than that of 1911-12, which was more than 
80,000,000 lbs,—r/i(j ooard Qf TratU Journal, 
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TEA. 

The Indian Tea lnduetf»y 

It is difficult to realise that so recently as 1820 the tea plant was first 
discovered to be growing wild in Assdtn. On the plant being submitted 
for examination to the Director of Kew gardens, this gentleman declared it 
was not a true tea plant at ail, and twenty years were consequently wasted 
before his erroneous verdict wac successfully discredited. The Assam Tea 
Company was then formed, and by scientific cultivation of the native plant 
the shareholders of this concern have now reaped a sevenfold return on 
their capital. The wild tea plant of Assam was afterwards introduced 
into Ceylon with such good effect that the Ceylon planters have been able 
to excel the tea exports of the whole Chinese Republic, which held a 
inonoply of the tea industry for over a,^ousand years. The way in which 
the British planter in India, Ceylon, Bdma and the Shan States has won 
the supremacy over the export tea trade of China and Japan reads more as 
a romance than as a history of fact. Not only are they now doing more 
than double the export tea trade of China, but they are actually importing 
millions of pounds of Indian and Cex lon tea of poor quality into that 
country. Instead of the Japanese conttoUing practically the whole tea trade 
with the United States, as they did do up to quite a recent date, they arc 
now virtually giving up the struggle against the rivalry of Indian and 
Ceylon teas, and with the exception of a special tea noted for its peculiar 
flavour which is grown in Formosa, India and Ceylon are producing teas of 
every practical variety. China cannot excel the choice tea grown on the 
Indian hills, and the blends of cheap, pure leaf produced on the plantations 
of Ceylon are unrivalled. * 

To what is this amazing agricultural victory due ? We can write down 
three factors, viz,t modern science, personal enterprise, and modern power 
machinery. British botanists provided our planters with a stronger and 
more productive shrub than the highly cultivated plant of China. Not 
only is the leaf twice as large, but the plant produces two crops to the 
Chinese plant’s one. And finally the botanists have taught the Indian 
planter how to cultivate the wild plant to the best advantage. With this * 
great start the planter became a man of enterprise. The next call was 
made upon the engineer to devise power machinery for dealing with the tea 
leaves that the natives picked for him. As in all other industries this is a 
matter of peculiar difficulty in a country where hand labour is both abundant 
and cheap. But the British tea planter aimed at something which even 
cheap manual work could not accomplish. His article had to be exception¬ 
ally clean, and where the utmost markets were to be won he had to be 
able to turn out large quantities with clock-like regularity and always with 
identical qualities. These requirements spelt machinery. He knew all the 
weak spots in his Chinese rival’s armour, and determined to avoid them in 
his own, The mal-practices of the Chinese, such as treating the leaves with 
gypsum and Prussian blue in order to increase their colour and brilliance, 
also enhanced the prestige of the cleanly and scientifically prepared teas of 
India and Ceylon, and in about twenty years, from 1883 on, the exports of 
Chinese tea fell off nearly 50 per cent., while those of India, Burma and 
Ceylon have gone on steadily rising, and now total close on 500 rnillious 
pounds per annum. So excellently have the scientific methods and labo* 
rious enterprise of the Anglo*In^an tea industry been organised that to-day 
there is a common fund for advertising and other purposes, and a Council 
for planning campaigns of defence and offence and for the promotion of 
interests generally. In India alone there are about half a million acres of 
tea plantations. These are for the greater part situated iu Eastern Bengal 
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and Assam. The Assam teas have become so famous that the Chinese 
actually label Iheir own produce as Assam Pekoe Souchong. In Ceylon 
there are just under four hundred thousand acres of land planted with 
the tea shrub. The average size of an estate is about three hundred acres. 
The most modern tendency is, however, to group several plantations under 
one working staff, in order to reduce the expenses of working management. 
A large number of comparatively’ small estates are directed by British 
planters resident on the land, but very often the planter is now merely a 
servant of a company, and not, as he often used to be, the actual owner of 
the estate. Something like half a million coolies are employed on the 
Ceylon plantations. Whole families of men,, women and children are 
recruited from their villages in Southern India and transported to Ceylon, 
and‘in the main these people are good workers, and from their standard 
receive good wages. 

A new tea garden is first opened out by clearing, hoeing and trenching 
a piece of jungle. This forms a piirserj. The ground has to be carefully 
fenced agaifist the ravages of cattle and wild animals, and is then planted 
with seed, which has been sprouted in seed beds. Next it is thatched over 
to protect it from the scorching sun. Meanwhile the site of the future 
plantation has been cleared and hoed and roads and drains made through it. 
The rows in which the 3 ’oung tree plants are to be grown are staked out 
about four feet apart. The plants, when about at foot high, are carefully 
transplanted from the nursery in the rows of holes prepared for them. The 
planter^as now to sit tight for three years before he will receive any return 
on the young plantation. All this time incessant labour will be required to 
keep down the vigorous tropical weeds which will assail his property. At 
the end of three years his plants will send out an abundance of young leaf 
shoots known as flush. The plucking will then be carried out at regular in¬ 
tervals, and the bushes will be pruned from time to time to keep them with¬ 
in bounds and to strengthen the growth of the flushes. In the colder climate 
of China and Japan the flushing ceases in the winter, but the hot, stagnant, 
steaming heat of the jungle causes the Ceylon plants to continue flushing 
throughout the year, and pickings are made every ten or twelve days. Upon 
the size of the leaf when picked depends the quality of the tea. In fine 
plucking the bud at the top of the shoot and the two young leaves just below 
it are taken. In medium plucking three leaves are taken with the bud. In 
coarse plucking four leaves and the bud are gathered. The teas made from 
the fine plucking are classed as Pekoes. The youngest leaves are classed 
Flowery Pekoe, the second leaf Orange Pekoe and the third Pekoe. From 
the larger leaves Souchongs and Congous are prepared, and there is also a 
mixture of young and old leaves which is known as Pekoe-Souchong. The 
beverage made from the youngest leaves is particularly fine and wholesome, 
and a less quantity of this tea is required to give the desired strength. After 
the leaves are gathered into baskets by women they are taken to the factory, 
and the flush is weighed. It is then thinly spread out on shelves of canvas 
or wire mesh, placed one above the other, where the leaf naturally withers 
in good weather in about eighteen hours. The withered leaves are then shot 
into rolling machines, where they are bruised to allow their juices to become 
mixed, and they are also curled or twisted. From the rolling machine the 
tea falU in yellow, clinging masses into a roll breaker, that breaks up the 
masses and drops the tea into a sifter, where the coarser leaves are separated 
■ from the younger, finer growth. Next comes the important process of 
fermentation, on the success of which largely depends the quality and 
character of the tea. Green tea, which was formerly so popular, was matin- 
factnnsd b)ir on^itthig the ferttientation process, but all black teaa niust be« 
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fermented. This is done by putting'the rolle*d leaf into drawers or on mate, 
which are placed one above the pther so as to permit the air to freely 
enter and work on the bruised leaves. During fermentation the leaves 
emit a peculiar odour and change colour. In about two hours they 
attain a certain copper-brown tint, and are then fired into the drying 
machines, where ail other fermentation is arrested by the heat. Besides 
checking f ermentation, the firing process also removes the inois- 
lure without drying off the essential oil and other constituents that 
give a te i m )st of iis value. There are many types of firing machines, 
but th^y all act by sending a, current of hot dry air through the damp, 
fermented leaf, and make it dry and brittle After the tea has been fired 
it is taken to the sorting room and sifted by a machine through a series of 
moving sieves of varying si;ies of mesh. The siftings are classed as Flowerjr 
Orange Pekoe, Orange Pekoe and Pekoe No. 1. These are unbroken teas. 
The coarser leaves, which do not shoot through the meshes, are transferred 
to breaking machines, and are broken up and then passed through the 
sieves. They form the products known as Broken Orange Pekoe, Pekoe 
No. 2, and so on .—The Indian Planters* Gazette and ^Porting News, 


FRENCH COLONIES AND PROTECTORATES. 

MRASrRES TO pRKVFA’T THE iNTROOrCTION OF PLANT DISEASES. 

The French “Journal Officiol for the 14th May contains a Presidential 
Decree, dated 6th May, which provides that, with a view to preventing the 
propagation of plant diseases caused by animal or vegetable parasites or by 
non-parasitic \vorm5 or’ injects, the Minister for the Colonies may, by 
Decrees, which shall indicate the disease and the plants that may be attack¬ 
ed thereby, prohibit the importation into, the French Colonies and Protecto¬ 
rates, other than Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, of (1) plants liable to the 
disea.se, (2) all other plants with which the disease may be carried, (31 earth 
and composts that may contain the parasites or non-parasitic worms and 
insects at any stage of their development. At the same time, the importation^ 
of boxes, bags and packings which have served for the transport of prohibited 
plants, &c., may be forbidden. 

In default of prohibition, the Minister may, by Decree, lay down special 
conditions to which the importation of plants, &c., shall be subject; and he 
may also regulate the importation of branches, leaves, fruits, seeds, and 
waste of prohibited plants, 

CEYLON. 

Rubber Exports. 

The following statistics of the exports of rubber of domestic production 
from Oylon during the month of February and the two months ended 
February, 1912 and 1913, have been extracted from official returns issued 
by the Ceylon Government:— 


To 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan-Feb. 

Jan-Feb., 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. . 

Lbs. 

United Kingdom ... 

805,204 

1,016,603 

1,386,219 

2,123,162 

United States 

574,394 

1,301,192 

816,553 

1,693,660 

Other Countries 

273,080 

Zi7,601 

429,870 

516,515 

Total Exports of 
rubber of domestic 





production 

1.652,678 

2^,575,396 

2,632,642 

4,333,337 

The ^oard of Trade Journah 
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RUBBER. 

Pttdaratad Malay Statas. 

Exports of Rubber in 1912 and in Ja^juary 1913: Correction. 

With reference to the notice on p. 464 of the “ Board of Trade Journar* 
of 20th February last relative to the exports of cultivated rubber from the 
Federated Malay States in 1912, it is notified by the Commissioner of Trade 
and Customs at Kuala Lumpur that the total amount of rubber exported from 
the States in that year was 34,732,415 lbs. and not 34,718,015 lbs., as 
previously estimated. The difference of 14,400 lbs. has gone to the credit 
of Perak, the exports from that State being given as 10,486,689jbs., 
instead of 10,470,289 lbs. This amount of 14,400 lbs., however, was erro¬ 
neously included in the figure given as the export of.rubber from Perak in 
January, 1913 (see p, 685 of the “ Board of Trade Journar’ of 20 th March) 
and should read 1,236,298 lbs., instead of 1,250,698 lbs., thus making the 
total amount exported from the States in that month 4,772,880 lbs.— The 
Board of Trade Journal* 

Bi*axilt Bolivia* 

Exports of Rubber from the Amazon Basin, via Para. 

H. M. Consul at Para (Mr. G. B. Michell) reports that the quantity of 
rubber exported from Para, Manaos, Iquitos, and Itacoatiara during the 
month of March and the three months ended March, 1912 and 1913, was 
as follows 

— Fine. Medium. Cosftrse.* taucho Total. 

March, 1912— Kilogs. Kilogs. Kilogs. Kilogs. Kilogs. 


To United States... 923,127 
To Europe ...1,114,992 

269,133 

169,486 

828,225 

317,312 

644,050 

619,521 

2,664,555 

2,221,158 

Total ...2,038,119 

438,486 

1,145,537 

1,263,571 

4,*885,713 

March, 1913— 

To United States... 774,920 
To Europe ...1,349,982 

119,531 

223,488 

001,034 

395,667 

298,531 

1,231,842 

1.794,016 

3,200,979 

Total ...2,124,902 

343,019 

996,701 

1,530,373 

4,994,995 

1st Quarter, 1912 —7 

To United States...2,836,148 
To Europe ... 3,944,109 

687,022 

463,729 

2,041,416 

952,110 

1,112,458 

1,715,972 

6,677,044 

7,075,920 

Total ... 6,780,257 

1,150,751 

2,993,526 

2.828,430 

13,752,964 

1st Quarter 1913— 

To United State3...2,576,506 
To Europe ...4,076,557 

439,270 

711,053 

1,824,145 

864,381 

843,961' 

2,793,177 

5,683,882 

8,445,168 

Total ...6,653,063 

1,150,323 

2,688,526 

3,637,138 

14,129,050 


Kilog.—2*2046 lbs. 
—r/ic Board of Trade Journair 
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Contents 

The registered telegraphic address of the Secretary of the United Plan¬ 
ters’ Association is “ Planting.” 

A very intere.sting article is published by the Planting Expert, recording 
the impressions of his recent yislt to Coorg to inspect some of those estates 
that are infected with Green Bug. He has, we believe, solved the question 
as to how the pest has been brought into Mysore and Coorg, and it must be 
a source of congratulation to all and especially to Messrs, Stanes and Co., 
that the erroneous idea that it was brought into the Coffee planting 
Districts on manure bags from their works has been laid to rest. Incorfori- 
ted in the Planting Expert’s article are some letters which should I c read, 
they entirely absolve Messrs. Stanes and Co., and should rebton*. con¬ 
fidence. The whole article is especially interesting at this lime. Willi the 
monsoon on us, helping to check the pest, breathing time will be given to 
planters to prepare for the fray afterwards. We trust that all will co-optrate 
in the good work and follow the advice given by Mr, Anstead. 


A very interesting letter from Mr. Brown dealing with the same subject 
is published, giving the prescription and method of making it, as used by 
himself with success. What one man can do, ail can do. 


We publish from the Ceylon Department of A^ricnlturc Bulletin, by 
Mr. K. H. Lyne^ a remarkable description of some yields of some Heiiaratgoda 
Hevea Kubbefr Trees. One puts down the paper, after careful perusal, 
convinced that the best way to attain the greatest yield is greater distance 
of planting apart. 

It has been definitely decided that the Annual Meeting will take place 
on August 25tb, 1913. 
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Soientiflo Offioep’s Papers. 

CXVIII.— Green Bug in MysoRE and Coorg. 

I have recently paid a visit to Coorg and inspected some of the estates 
there infected with Gr^een Bug (Lecanium virifle). The infection appears 
to be scattered over a wider area in Coorg than in Mysore, and though the 
present attack is quite a light one, the matter is very serious and calls for 
co-operative action among the planters. This has been fully recognised in 
Mysore, and as already reported in the Chronicle, a combined meeting was 
held at Chickmaglur on 20 May to discuss the situation. At this meeting 
several important resolutions were passed. The first asked for the aid of 
the Mysore Government in endeavouring to locate the source of infection. 
This is a very important matter, since could the source of infection be 
discovered, it would largely influence the measures of control which must be 
adopted. In all probability this source has already been discovered, but 
before dealing with that it is necessary to discuss a rumour which was at 
one time current, and which 1 believe is still current in Coorg, that the pest 
was introduced in manure. As 1 pointed -out some weeks ago 1 do 
not consider this at all likely, but still one particular Finn has been picked 
out because of the proximity of their works to the Nilgiris and their exten¬ 
sive dealings with that district, and more or less accused of sending 
manures to Mysore and Coorg planting districts in bags infected with 
Green Bug. 

Now I hold no brief for any Firm, but I feel very strongly that it is very 
unjust to connect the name of any particular Finn with such a theory 
until it has been proved, and it is only fair to Messrs. Stanes & Co. to 
repeat that they assure me that they take every precaution not to send out 
bags received frpm the Nilgiris, and that their coffee curing works and 
manure works are quite separate. I have much pleasure’in publishing the 
following correspondence received from Messrs, Stanes & Co. for the purpose, 
and I trust that until more is definitely known about the source of infection 
no more will be heard of the manure bag theory of importation in close 
connection with this Firm. The correspondence referred to is as follows:— 

Messrs. Stanes & Co., to the Editor of the Planters' ChroncU. 

“ As we have received enquiries from several of our constituents in 
Mysore and Coorg in reference to the rumour afloat in those Districts 
that the Green Bug had been introduced through our manure bags, we beg 
the courtesy of your columns for the publication of the following two letters 
sent in reply to our letters to those gentlemen on the subject. 

“ Although Mr. Scholfield at first put down the outbreak on his estate 
to our manure bags, he was afterwards convinced that he had been led to 
a wrong conclusion on insufficient data, and we are much obliged to him for 
the handsome way in which he retracts his previous statement. 

“ We also heard that the Manager of Ubban estate had given it as his 
opinion that the bug on his estate also had been introduced through our 
bags. As we had not supplied this estate with manure for many years now, 
we wrote to the Manager referring to the report in question, and asked him 
kindly to inform us on what grounds be attributed the infection to our bags. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than Mr. Rutherford's reply* 

“ As far as wp are. aware Lingapur is the only infected estate that has 
had manbre from us of recent years, and Mr. Scholficld’s letter effectually 
disposeti of the baseless theory. 
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“ What we cannot understand is thkt our Firm should be singled out as 
the one through which the pest was introduced. Surely oiir proximity to 
the Nilgiris is not a sufficient caule, and besides we are not the only manure 
suppliers here, nor are we the only Firm that have dealings with Nilgiri 
Planters. We can only repeat in conclusion what we have already stated 
in your columns through Mr. Anstead, viz., that our Manure Works are a 
mile distant from our Coffee Curing Works, that these two Factories have 
no connection with each other, and not a single crop bdg has been used for 
packing manure in. 

“ We trust that this communication will satisfy all our Mysore and 
Coorg friends that whatever might be the source from which the pest was 
introduced, it was most certainly not through our manure supplies. 

; / “ Thanking you in anticipation for the courtesy of your columns for 

this rather lengthy communication,**. 

The Manager of Lingapur Estate. Saklespur to Messrs. Stanes & Co., 

‘‘ I thank you for your letter of the 24th instant in reference to the 
extract Mr. Irwin Durham read to you from a letter I had to written him, in 
regard to the outbreak of “ Bug*’ on this estate, and to my conclusion that 
it had been imported witft the manure he sent me. . 

“From what you now inform me, I am quite ready to believe that it is 
quite impossible for the bags to have been infected at your works, but I 
think it mi 'lit be possible for infection to take place while bags were in transit, 
either on thti lilway or else during cartage up the ghaut. Mr. Durham no 
doubt will h ive given you full details of the outbreak here, and how every¬ 
thing pointed to the manure; there is still no signs of the pest on any of my 
remaining fields. 

Mr. Durham kindly sent me a list of a dozen estates or more to which 
he supplied manure at the same time as he did to me, and as none of these- 
estates report buthis is sufficient to prove to me that the pest could not 
have boon imported from your works. The Cooly theory is quite out of 
the question in iny case, as I employed no new coolies during the last 12 
months, 

“ I shall be very pleased to show your letter to any of my friends who 
may bring the pjint of importation up.*’ 

The M inager of Ubban estate, Saklespur to Messrs. Stanes and Co. 

“ I am in receipt of your letter of 2nd instant to Mr. J, G. II. Crawford 
and as th it gentiem in has been in England since March, and an outbreak of 
“ Green Bug” on this estate was not noticed till after he left, I conclude 
your letter refers to me. 

“ I note you are informed that “ I have expressed an opinion that 
Green Bug was introduced on this estate through the medium of bags 
containing manure supplied by your Firm.” 

“ I have expressed no such opinion, which would have been absurd, as 
this estate has had none of your manure for several years. I would tak#* it 
as a favour, if you would kindly ask yqiir informant on what he bases his 
5 )tatement, as I think he owes me an apology.” 

Now as to the probable source of infection. This has been pretty well 
workjdout as far as Mysore is concerned, though it cannot as yet be 
absolutely proved: In the first place it was foun4 that the native gourds 
grown in every village And in the lines cm the actual estates h ive been 
recently infected with a scale which the coolies recognise as Green Hug and’ 
which they declare is the same as that now on the coffee, “ which master Is 
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making 80 much fuss about,” They are almost certainly right for they 
appear to know this scale quite well. The^e gourds in the lines have been 
cut down and thrown on the mannre heaps and this manure has naturally 
been put into the coffee and it is most noticeable that in many cases the 
attack of scale on the coffee is worst near the lines. 

The next link in the chain of evidence is that on one estate the 
manager, who was short of regular labour at the time of the outbreak, 
employed open country coolies to deal with it and they recognised the scale 
and said that they had for the last few years seen this pest on their crops 
such as beans, peas, and millet. Of course the cooly is not always to be 
relied upon in these matters and they may have mistaken the Green Bug 
for another scale, but 1 do not consider this very likely. Granted that this 
evidence is true, there is little doubt that the pest did reach these estates dni 
the manure bags for in nearly all cases where there has been an outbreak 
of the bug in Mysore, the manure was carted from the railway station in the 
months of August. September, and October when the cartmen always carry 
green fodder for their bullocks. If this green fodder was covered with 
Green Bug it would infect the bags and they would arrive on the estate 
infected. Hence in all probability in this instance the pest was imported 
on the manure basis hut not from the manure works as was erro^ 
neously supposed. 

This is still a theory at present and needs proof, but the planter who 
sends me the information says that he is personally satisfied that the infec¬ 
tion has come into Mysore from the open country and it is more than likely 
that it came in in the way suggested above. 1 quite agree with this and 
indeed it is what 1 suspected all along. 

As regards Coorg it is not so easy to trace the source of infection sir C3 
much of the manure comes in from the coast side through, country where 
green fodder cannot be obtained, but still Mysore carts are used to a certain 
extent. In view of what has probably happened in Mvsore it is only reason¬ 
able at present to suppose that infection has taken place in Coorg in much 
the same way. 

It is very noticeable in Coorg that the places which are badly infected 
are in the neighbourhood of the lines and along roads where manure 
was put down from the carts. If the bags and carls were infected ihis is only 
what one would expect, whjie the coolies applying the manure would carry 
it on their clothes to the lines. There is little doubt that the bags and carts 
were infected, the point is where did they pick up the infection and the answer 
to that question is 1 feel sure, * in the low country from infected fodder.” 

In this connection I would warn planters who are dealing with Green 
Bug that they should not let the gang working on it go back to their lines 
after their work is finished through clean coffee, but take them along open 
roads to their lines and as far as possible keep them out of the coffee. The 
smoke add heat of the lines, especially in the monsoon, will disinfect their 
clothes to a great extent. It is true that after being dismissed at the lines 
some of them may go back in to the coftee for firewood, etc., but the 
infection is so easily carried and the matter is so important that I suggest 
that it might be worth while to have fire wood collected for the lines by 
special gangs while the pest is being dealt with. 

With regard to the first resolution passed at the Mysore meeting we 
need the aid of the Mysore Government to enable us to thrash out the 
theory of infeotioo outlined abov^ nnd prove its truth or falsity^ 
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The second resolution asked for the appointment of an Inspector for 
Estates not belonging to the district Planters’ Associations. This appears 
to be a good move and probably the Mysore Agricultural Department will 
be able to help in the matter. In Coorg a pamphlet is being issued, and 
widely distributed, describing in simple language in English and Canarese, 
with the aid of a few drawings, the appearance of the scale and asking any¬ 
one who finds it to report it at once to the Commissioner, the Hony, Secre¬ 
tary of the Coorg Planters’ Association, or the Scientific Assistant. This 
might well be done in Mysore also. 

The third resolution passed at the meeting asks for some form of local 
Pest Act. 1 have always preached the necessity of Pest Acts and have 
written a good deal on the subject at one time or another, but the real 
drawback to such Acts is the difficulty of enforcing them. 

In Coorg a Regulation is under discussion to make provision for the 
eradication of noxious weeds, and it would appear that a very similar 
Regulation might be passed for the eradication of noxious pests like Green 
Hug. The Regulation provides that the term ‘ noxious weed ’ includes 
Lantana, and any other plant, which, the Chief Commissioner may from 
time to time by notification, declare to be a * noxious weed,’ and that every 
landholder shall eradicate and effectualy destroy all noxious weeds growing, 
or being grown, upon the land comprised in his holding. The Commissioner, 
or any other officer specially empowered in this behalf by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, on finding any noxious weed on any holding, may issue notice to 
the holder thereof directing him to remove and effectually destroy such weed 
and to keep his holding entirely clear of it. In fydng the period within 
which the weed shall be eradicated and destroyed the officer issuing the 
notice shall have regard to the extent of the holding, the nature of the 
growth of the weed, and the pecuniary means of the holder. If any holder 
on whom such a notice has been .served fails to comply therewith, he car. 
be fined up to Rs.50 and if he still fails to obey the order the officer may 
.send and destroy the weed for him and recover the cost of .so doing as 
arrears of revenue. 

The object of this Regulation is to eradicate Lantana which has been 
proved to “ destroy gracing, encroach upon cultivation, render village sites 
and adjoining habitations unhealthy, harbour wild animals and insect life 
that seriously damage crops, and is very liable to fire which by reason of 
exceptional fierceness de.stroys tree growth and prevents reproduction.” 
The necessity of staying the inroads of Lantana has long been recognised 
and various means were ineffectually adopted. *’ Early in 1906 a general 
campaign against Lantana was initiated based upon official persuasion and 
advice apd backed up by offers of more extensive remission of assessment. 
Much official energy was expended on the movement which received consi¬ 
derable support from the ryots and it became clear that the desire to rid the 
country of Lantana was general, but that something more than persuasion 
i.s needed to induce the ryots to make the effort which they themselves 
admit to be so much in their own interest.” 

“ The effects of persuasion and advice are waning, the industrious ryots 
have done their share, but their lands’are in danger of reinfection through 
the neglect of their neighbours. Henbe the necessity for legislation.” 

I have quoted this proposed Regulation at length because it appears to 
apply equally well to a t)e8t like Green Bug, which if it becomes established 
^11 do far more harm than ever Lantana is capable of, and if the Regola* 
tion is passed it would appear to prbvide a reasonable precedent for 
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similar Regulaiion to deal with noxidlts pests to be proclaimed from time to 
time by the. Chief Cpmmissioiier. The Regulation is in fact a Pest Act. 

In the case of Lantana the Regulation provides that no land holder 
shall be re(|uired to clear more than ten acres in one year. This would not 
apply in the case of a pest like Green Bug. and consequently, the cost would 
be more, but it is stated that in the case of Lantana ** in cases uhere the 
cost of eradication is considerable the Government will be prepared to 
grant Takavi loans for the purpose of meeting the cost.” The same leniency 
could be shown in the case of Green Bug where the cost of eradication was 
considerable, and 1 feel sure that the planters, would readily come forward 
with practical aid in the way of sprayers and supervision of the work by 
their Scientific Assistant if neqessary, were they only sure that eradication 
could be enforced. 

The pest has apparently come to stay for it will be practically impossb 
ble to eradicate it from low country crops and each year the danger of in¬ 
fection will be present. Consequently the planting community must make 
up their minds to tackle it and the cost must be estimated in general estate 
expenses. If ready for it and all work together to worry it as soon as it 
appears, there is no reason whatever why it should destroy Coorg coffee as it 
has done Coffee in other districts. In fact it is more nuisance than danger. 
But. (and it is a big but.) the danger point lies in the man who having got 
the Hug on his Coffee will do nothing to eradicate it and allows it to grow 
strong there and establish itself, escape on to shade trees and weeds, and 
act generally as a nursery and an infection centre for the rest of the district. 
It is to get at such an one if ho should exist that legislation is necessary in 
my humble opfbion. * 

I was glad to find that now the monsoon rains have begun, the white 
parasitic fungus of the scale is beginning to show up and kill the scale. 
With this fungus present, the monsoon will eliminate the adult scale to a 
large extent, but unfortunately with the advent of dry weather the fungus 
will disappear and the scale get the upperhand again, and eggs which have 
escaped destruction by the monsoon, or have been sheltered by ants in their 
nests, will hatch out and the pest will start again. Consequently the time to be 
ready with spray and brush, pruning knife and fire, to renew the campaign is 
at the end of the monsoon and those who have not got sprayers, and the 
necessary materials for the spray mixture should see to it that they have 
everything ready before the end of the monsoon, for there is no telling whose 
turn it may be to be visited next. My advice to all i| to be cheerful but 
he ready. 

The methods of control which are being adopted at present appear to 
me to be satisfactory. Trees which have been spur-pruned and had all their 
leaves removed should be scraped and lime washed and the mulch, &c., 
under them finally dug in. The lines and their neighbourhood should be 
cleaned up and kept cleafr of weeds and rubbish and any vegetables and 
plants grown round them should be kept under dose inspection. With 
regard to sprayers the ordinary knapsack sprayer of the Four Oaks type 
though a good machine is too heavy for the cooly who finds a difficulty in 
pumping and spraying at the game tiin<p in heavy coffee with the machine on 
his back. The small pre.ssurft sprayer'of the Holder type will, I think, prove 
the best machine for dealing with coffee which is a difficult crop to spray in 
any circumstances, 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planfitig Expert, 
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OORRESPONDENOE. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

• Bangalore. 


Calicut, 16th June, 1913. 


Dear Sir,—^With reference to Mr. E. S. Clarke’s letter to you of 9th 
ultimo, which appeared in your issue of the 17th idem, we shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly give the same publicity to the following copy of our 
letter to Mr. Clarke dated 27th ultimo, commenting on his figures 


Shipment of Tea via Madras. 

“We would venture to call your attention to a statement in your letter 
“ of 9th instant to the Planters' Chronicle which we think* can only have 
“ been made under some misapprehension. We refer to the sentence 

“.and of course putting the Tea on board at Madras is 

“ far cheaper than at Calicut..’* 

“ We have calculated the full cost to the estate of sending Tea via 
“ Madras as compared to sending it via Calicut audiwe give hereunder the 
“ figures in detail 


Per full chest of 120 lbs. gross. 

‘ Via Madras 

' Rail to Madras at annas 10/8 per maund 
' Shipping (not including fire insurance) ... 

‘ Freight 60s. per 50 c. ft. equals 6s* per full 
‘ chest equals ... ... Rs... 2 4 

‘Less 10% ... ... 0 3 


“ Add for fire insurance if required 


“ Via Calicut 

“ Kail to Calicut at annas 6/5 per maund 


' Shipping (including Vire Insurance) 
■ Freight at 60s, perdO c, ft. ... 


Rs. A. 

P. 

... 0 

15 

7 

... 0 

8 

6 

0 



7 



— 2 

0 

5 

3 

8 

6 

... ... 0 

0 

6 

Total ... 3 

9 

0 

Ks. 

A. 

P. 

... 0 

9 

7 

about ... 0 

0 

5 

... ... 0 

6 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Total ... 3 

4 

0 


“ We may mention that we have heard from Madras that the rate of 
annas 8, pies 6 for shipping a full chest does not include fire insurance but 
“ that fire insurance can be covered for an extra 6 pies per chest. 

“ You will see therefore that Calicut is cheaper than Madras to the 
“ extent of 5 annas per full chest if fire insurance is included and annas 4, 
** pies 6 per chest if fire insurance at Madras is not necessary. 

“The above comparison applies of course to the fair weather as 
“ we do not have direct London steamers here during the monsoon. We 
“ have, however, as you know, in the past had direct London steamefs 
“ at Cochin during ihe monsoon. The charges for shipping in Cochin during 
“ the monsoon are 7*annas per chest for breaks over lOO chests and 8 annas 
“ per full chest for breaks under 100 chests, We arc uot sure what the rail 
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charges are from Mettapolliucn to^rnakulani (the station for Cochin) but 
**you will no doubt know these., liking the rail charge from MettSlpolliuni 
“to Ernakulain as not exceeding the rail charge from Metta]pollium to 
“ Calicut, there is still, as you will see from the above figures, 3 annas per 
“ full chest in the ca^e of breaks under 100 chests and 4 annas per full chest 
“in the case of breaks over 100 chests, in favour pf Cochin during the 
“ monsoon as compared to Madras. 

“ We think you will agree with us that in the circumstances the sent- 
“ ence we refer to in your letter to the Hitnicrs' Chronicle is no doubt 
“ inadvertently rather misleading.’* 

Thanking you in advance, 

We are. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 

Per Pro* Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd.. 

(Signed) J, Dell, . 

Manager, 


The Editor, 

Planters* Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


Glendale Tea Estate, 
16th June, 1913. 


Dear Sir,—In connection with the “ Green Bug *’ that h.is now appeared 
in Coorg, I have no doubt that many planters, who know that I wrote a good 
deal on the pest in June 1910, in the Madras Mail would be glad to have a 
few further particulars on the subject. 

Now that the pest has got in, it is bound to keep there, as so many 
jungle and shade trees are Bug Feeders. 

It is much to be desired, that our worthy Scientific Officer’s sanguine 
hopes, will be realised, and that the Bug will be kept under, but 1 cannot 
think that this is possible. 

1 still continue the “ Spraying ” on my small acreage and still maintaiu 
that the cost with a sprayer need not exceed Ks.lO per acre per annum, 
unless the Estate is badly affected. 

I do not now use anything more than rosin and soda, as no soap is 
needed and it keeps temptation out of the way of the cooly. Resin hermeti¬ 
cally seals the bug up and all it needs is to be rendered soluble in water, 
which is accomplished by boiling with washing soda. The method indicated 
must be rigidly followed, or the result will be disappointing. It has to be 
remembered, that perfect chemical combination of the soda and resin is 
wanted, and there is only the one way. A cooly must be parefully and 
specially trained to cook the stuff the right way. 

I have.copies of all the letters I published for free distribution to any 
who want copies. 

I will now repeat the way to prepare the solution, as there have been 
so many corrections, that may perplex at the start. 

Get 2 empty kerosine oil tins, which can^ be purchased usually from 
oil engine users for about sinnas 3 each. A tin is just 4 gallons. 

Take 1 pound of resia and 1 pound of soda. Ponder on any common 
rock, that is bandy, and mix the two well. Place in one of the tins with a 
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pint of water or so and place on the fire. As the mixture melts, add more 
water, until the tin is about half full. Continue boiling about 2 hours, if 
necessary. Test by dropping a spoonfitT into a glass of water, and if the 
solution is a pretty amber, the mixture is RIGHT, if milky WRONG. 
Don’t use a severe flame.. Take off the fire and allow to cool. When cold 
mix with cold water to the 2 tins full and your stuff is ready to go into the 
Sprayer for use. Dilute to 10 gallons, for mild attacks, but for virulent 
attacks, keep to the 8 gallon solution. Don’t be tempted to boil too much 
in a tin at a time. Keep a dozen paifs pf tins going, and stock the stuff for 
the Sprayer. 

It takes from 3 days to a week to see the pretty little green creatures 
turn brown, and the planter finds this a prettier colour for his feelings. 

Don’t despair if yon find lots on again, in a month or so. Be satisfied 
that the bulk has been killed off. and your crop saved. Go at it again and 
again Stop in wet weather. Be always ready about January, May and 
again in September, October to work with Sprayers, 

Pardon haste and errors, caused by pressure on time and if more in¬ 
formation is needed, I will try and supply it. 

I say again I have never given np the spraying, and that I get crop, and 
have been tempted from the spraying to work INTENSIVELY and to 
plant up new patches. 

: ► Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Thos. Brown'. 


Rubber Exports from the Amazon. 

Mr. G. B. Michell (H. M. Consul at Para) reports that the quantity of 
rubber exoorted from Para, Manaos, Icjuitos, and Itacoatiara during the 
month of March and the three months ended March, 1912 and 1913, was 
as follows: — 


— Fine. 

March, 1912— Kilogs. 

Medium. 

Kilogs. 

Coarse. 

Kilogs. 

Caucho. 

Kilogs. 

To United States... 923,127 
To Europe ...1,114,992 

269,153 

169,333 

828,225 

317,312 

644,050 

619,521 

Total ...2.038,119 

438.486 

1,145,537 

1.263,571 

March, 1913-— 




To United States... 774,920 
To Europe ...1,349.982 

119,531 

223,488 

601,034 

395,667 

298,531 

1,231,842 

Total ...2,124,902 

343,019 

996,701 

1,530,373 

1st Quarter, 1912— 




To United States...2,836,148 
To Europe ... 3.944,109 

687,022 

463.729 

2,041,416 

952,110 

1,112,458 

1,715,972 

Total ... 6,780,257 

^150,751. 

2,993,526 

2.828,430 

1st Quarter 1913— 

To United States...2,576,505 
To Eqrope ...4,076,557 

'-439,270 

,»|y41,053 

1,824,145 

864.381 

843,961 

2,793,177 

Total ...6.653,063 

1,1^23 

2,688,526 

3,637,13^ 


—The Rubber World, 
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RUBBER. 

Hevefi. 

ViHi.Ds OF Some Henaratgoda Trees; 

The Ceylon Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 4 by Mr, R. 
Lyne, Director of Agriculture deals with the above. Mr. Lyne says :— 

The fame of the Henaratgoda trees as rubber yielders rests upon the 
performance of the great tree known departinentally as No. 2, which ia 
three and a half years yielded 275 lbs. of dry rubber. There arejother trees 
at Henaratgoda equal in age and size to this great tree, but never having 
been subjected to systematic tapping, their capacities were unknown. Some 
of these trees, though they could hardly be expected to equal No. 2, might 
nevertheless, it was thought, be goood yielders. 

At Henaratgoda there are three old Hevea plantations known as the 
First, Second and Riverside. 

The First plantation is from the original seed procured by Mr. Wick¬ 
ham from the Amazon in 1876. The plants reached Ceylon towards the 
end of that year, and were planted at Henaratgoda in 1877 ; this plantation 
is, therefore, thirty-six years old. It contains forty trees planted irreghlarly 
the inside trees congested and small in circumference ; the outside trees- 
large. 

The Sccohd plantation was pWted about ten years later, that is to say,, 
in about 1886. with seed from the original trees; it is, therefore- of the 
second generation. It contains 211 trees planted 12 feet by 12 feet. The 
contrast between the size of the outside trees and that of the inside is also 
very marked. 

In the Riverside plantation, also of the second generation, there are 81 
trees scattered about, the trees being larger than those of the second. The 
outside trees also show a superiority of growth over their companions. 

In October last, it was decided to place the outside trees of the three 
plantations under systematic tapping, with the object of ascertaining (1) 
whether any other trees besides No, 2 were good yielders, (2) the effect of 
room on the yield of Hevea trees. 

Girth Measurements. 

Table I, brings out very strikingly the effect of room on the girth of 
Hevea. The average girth one yard from the ground of the ten trees in the 
outside row in the Second plantation is 76 inches; that of the trees in the 
row next inside 44 inches. The trees are tabulated as they grow: for 
example. No. 220 with a girth of 32 inches is next to No. 221 with a girth of 
llOi inches. The famous No. 2 measuring 117i inches is not the largest 
tree. No. 39 (not in the table) being ten inches larger in girth (1273 inches). 
Some of the inside trees of the First plantation which are crowded and over¬ 
topped are very poor specimens, though presumably equal in age to the 
others. Thus, No. 20 is 40 inches in circumference, No. 13, 33 inches. 

Yields of Dry Rubber. 

Tapping on the 3V system half'Jbund the tree of these 38 outside trees- 
was begun on November 1, 1912, and continued to February 15, 1913, when 
dry weather having set in the trees^ yfbre rested. Tapping, therefore, took 
place daily for three and a half months. Tables II., III., and iV. give the 
weight of biscuit and scrap produced from these trees in the three plantations- 
respectively. 
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The great No. 2 yielded 45 Iba! oz/ of dry rubber in 76 days, an 
average of just over 9^ ounces a day,y. This tree far surpassed any other. 
No. 459 in the Riverside plantation is next in order to No. 2 with 24 lbs. 9j 
oz.. an average of a little more than 5 ounces a day. The next two in point 
of yield, Nos. 401 and 438 2 tre also in the Riverside plantation. The trees 
of this plantation averaged for the 13 trees 12 lbs. oz., against 11 lbs. 15 
oz. of those a generation older and 7 lbs. 12 oz. of the Second plantation. 
The superiority of Riverside. must be attributed to some extent to its 
proximity to the river. 

But the yields from all these tr^es are good, and can only be attributed 
to the fact that they have had room to extend in one direction. In Bulletin 
No. 1 of September, 1912, page 8, the yields of some trees of the Second 
plantation are given as equal to an average of 1*4 lbs. per tree per annum. 
These trees are planted 12 feet by 12 feet, and Dr. Lock attributes the 
sni^ill yields to close planting. From this view there would appear to be no 
escape as within a few yards of these trees others, 12 feet from their neigh¬ 
bours in one direction but in the other with ample room for roots and bran¬ 
ches to extend unchecked, have far surpassed them. 

Branching. 

An examination of the manner in which these productive trees have bran¬ 
ched and developed foliage reveals the remarkable power of Hevea to adapt 
itself to circumstances and to take opportunities. If we may be permitted 
a pleasantry, we can say that therein nothing of the Turvydrop about Hevea; 
it despises deportment. Its motto seems to be, “Get to air and light; elegan¬ 
tly if you can, but get there.** • This power of reaching‘light regardless of 
sympathy of dome is a valuable characteiistic in the tree, and should be 
taken advantage of by planters. It possesses this power in a greater degree 
than any tree with which the writer is acquainted, resembling in this respect 
a bamboo more than an ordinary tree. 

The famous No. 2, the butt of which with Mr. Wickhair. at its side 
figured so prominently in a photograph at the recent New York Rubber 
Kxhibition, possesses no symmetr>’ of form whatever at the top. It has a 
magnificent upright trunk dividing into two at a height of 12 feet from the 
ground. These two stems then continue upwards, but soon begin to lean 
outwards, finally expanding into a mass of branches and foliage bending in 
one direction outwards. The shape of the whole tree but for the fork is not 
unlike that of an ostrich plurhe. Other of these trees exhibit the same 
disregard of shape, though all alike possess large leaf areas. 

The foliage of No. 2 extends to a distance of 55 feet laterally from the 
base of the trunk. 

No. 439, the second heavist yielder, is isolated. The foliage of 401 
extends outwards about 40 feet; there is a nutmeg within 8 feet of it. 
No. 445 has a very fine crown overtopping small clove trees in the vicinity. 
The foliage of No. I extends to 44 feet. No. 7 to 31 feet. 

No definite conclusion can be drawn as to the effect of early branching. 
The two heaviest yielders branch early ; No. 2 at 12 feet, and No. 439 at 15 
feet; No. 438 also at 15 feet. Na 1 at 5 feet, No. 3 at 7 feet. No. 390 at 
12 feet, No. 291 at 15 feet. Oa tbe.other hand, 401, 85, 90, 221, 23, 36,>40, 
run up to from 20 to 40 feet before branching. 

No. 439, the best yielder aftei^No. 2, is one of the smallest trees under 
trial. The trees of the Rivl^rside plantation, wbiob gave the highest average 
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yield of dry rubber, have a nieaiwgirlh df 71 inches, against an average of 
89 inches in the 37-year-old trees. All are large trees, but as far as they go 
these trials seem to show that after a certain size has been reached, increased 
girth measurement does not necessarily mean increased yield. 

Root Extension. 

Given room the trees have extended their roots to a greater distance 
than their branches. At 55 feet the roots of No. 2 were of the size of a lead 
pencil and still extending, but they were not visible at the surface. A root 
No. I, U inch in thickness, was observed at the surface 60 feet from the base 
of the trunk. It then descended into the ground. A root of No. 40 out¬ 
crops at 80 feet from the trunk. This tree gave 17 lbs. 5i oz. of dry rubber 
in the months. 

The Importance of Room. 

These trials seem to bring out very strongly the importance of giving 
Hovea room to extend in one direction. It is perhaps reasonable to 
suppose that had these t’^ees room in every direction even better results 
would have been obtained ; but it is not the object of this paper to attempt 
to evolve the ideal plantation, but to record facts and to otter suggestions 
based on those facts. The Henaratgoda trees are particularly happy in 
not having the issue complicated by subsidiary inttnences. The soil is 
pure, the trees have never been manured; the ground is not forked or 
weeded or grazed. Twice a year the bents are cut with a sickle, and 
periodically the leaves are swept up and-taken away, Henaratgoda being a 
botanic garden to be kept tidy. This is the treatment these trees have been 
subjected to. There is a river clo.se by, but this does not enable the inside 
congested trees to give more than 1*4 lbs. per annum. We are driven to the 
conclusion that the controlling factors have been air, light and root room, 
these trees having had room at least on one side to extend. 

Application of these Results to the Question of-Spacing. 

It has not escaped some observers that Hevea trees growing in pairs 
do not seem to suffer from the fact, and at the meeting of the Committee of 
Agricultural Experiments held at Peradeiiiya on March I6ih, it was decided 
to lay out a plantation to test this principle. Fig I is a plan of a plantation 
based on this principle, but carried one step further, four trees being plan¬ 
ted closely together <10 feet by 19 feet) instead of two. Two would perhaps 
be better than four and one than two, but, the Henaratgoda trials afford 
good grounds for expecting a plantation, E laid but on the four-sejuare plan 
illustrated in fig, I would be in time returning heavy yields as compared 
with present standards. It gives every tree room to extend freely on two 
sides. 

Proportion of L.atex to Dry Rueber. 

Tables V., VI., and VII. give interesting comparisons of the propor¬ 
tion of latex to dry rubber in the various trees. In the great No. 2 tree the 
latex is rich, though one or two trees showed a slightly higher proportion of 
rubber. With the old original trees a mean of 1,270*49 cc. of latex produced 
1 lb. of dry rubber, with those of the second plantation 1,311*55, the River¬ 
side 1,454*00. Taking the figures of tltfe'old trees as unity, the proportions 
may be represented as 1, 1*032, ri60, i. c., 1*042 times as much latex was 
required from the trees of the second plantation as from those of the first 
make one pound of dry rubber.—R. N. Lyne, Director df Agricukure 
i^erandeniya, Marq^i 29» 1912 .—Bulletin of the Department of AQricnl- 
llire Ocylon^ for May, 1913.—TAc Ceylon Observer, 
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The Scientific Department publishes useful information on three 
important points namely Tea Seed Oil. Sophora glauca, and Camphor. 

A very simple remark by the Editor in last week’s issue, has had the 
effect of extracting a letter from Mr.> Danvers, on the subject of Green Bug, 
which is answered, as retinested, by the Planting Expert, which we hope, 
will convince Mr. Danvers, which is thought to be the best method. While 
this Green Bug is threatening, it will be advisable to reprint Mr. Brown’s 
articles on the subject, which with his permission we hope to do in our 
next. 


An article has been contributed on the coming U. P. A. S, 1. Ex¬ 
hibition, urging the utility of such a show, and asking for the co-operation 
of all concerned in the various industries. We feel confident, that a varied 
selection of products will be the response to our appeal; which will interest 
all sorts of visitors. The Secretary Jias been frequently asked by the 
consumers of the products of our industries, what he can show them. The 
ignorance of these same consumers, is astonishing. But what we believe 
will add chiefly to the attractiveness of the Exhibition, would be labour 
saving appliances, and to this end we trust all will help. A series of photo¬ 
graphs also, would be much appreciated. 

A very interesting article on the preparation of Hevea Rubber is 
republished from F. M. S« Department of Agriculture, who issued a 
Bulletin oh the subject. The ex^iments with solutions will be found 
valuable, and the remarks on the cause of tackiness in rubber, should be 
noted. Further experiment will decide, whether this tackiness is due to 
heat rays or light rays, i 

Thh Report of the Superintendent of the Rubber Sub-Station in Hawaii, > 
deals .with tapping from the commercial point of view, which shows a good 
profit consideriDg the cost of labour. Comparing the cost of Hawaiian 
labour and Indian labour, iiscful deductions can be drawn. 
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THE SOIENTIFIO D9|i&RTMENT. U.P.A F.I, 

Tea Seed Oil*—The Bulletin of the Imperial Institute and other 
Scientific papers have had a good deal to say recently about Tea Seed Oil, 
and in Tropical Life for May, an article appears oii the subject from which 
I gather, that this oil is especially useful for soap-making, and though not 
obtainable in large quantities, would command a fair price. Assam Tea 
Seed, is said to contain 43*45% of oil. The residual cake contains only 1*92% 
of nitrogen and so is not of much value as a manure. It is possible that 
something might be done with this oil in conjunction with Hevea Seed Oil. 
In February 1912, the oil was priced at 3^21 per ton in Hull, and at the 
present time, since the price of Cotton Seed Oil has risen, it is probably 
worth more than this, and it would find a market in England for lubricating 
and soap-making purposes. • 

Soiihora glaitca .—By the courtesy of the Director of Agriculture, I 
havH-^been favoured with the following analysis of Sophora ^lancn made by. 
the Government Chemist at Coimbatore, 



Samples as 
received. 

Calculated on 
dry matter. 

Ash. 

Moisture 

65*00 

„ 

—— 

‘•'Organic Matter 

3306 

94‘45- 

— 

• Soluble Mineral Matter 

- . 1*88 

5*38 

06*93 

Insoluble Mineral Matter 

0*06 

0‘17 

3*07 


lOO’OO 

lOO’OO 

100*00 

’•‘Containing Nitrogen 

0*90 

2*57 

— 

- Containing Phosphoric Acid ... 

0*19 

0*54 . 

9*73 

„ Potash 

0*47 

r35 

24*14 


It will be noted that the plant contains a high percentage of Potash as 
well as Nitrogen, and Mr. Harrisoi\ recommends its use as a green rr.anuf^ 
for Tea and Coffee. Sophora f^lauca, is a very common plant on the Hills 
in the Niigiils, Shevaroys, Coorg and Mysore. It is a small shrub with soft 
pinnate leaves, a drooping spike of pretty pinkish-red flowers. In Coorg it 
has been used as a green dressing*in Coffee to some extent but, as it is 
shrubby, it is apt to be troublesome to eradicate. When it can be cut in the 
jungle, however, and carried into the Coffee it is evidently of great value. 
In Tea it might be grown with advantage, as it would give a light shade 
especially in young clearings. 

Camphor* —The Superintendent of the Experimental Plantations of 
the Malay States, recommends beginning to cut Camphor plants in Iheir 
third year. An acre containing 700 three year old Camphor trees is said to, 
give annually in three cuttings 180 lb's, of Camphor. Distillation experi¬ 
ments show ttat a 3 derd of about one per cent of camphOf and of oil 
consisting chiefly of camphor, can be obtained from the leaves and 
branches,of trees of five years of age and perhaps yoijnger. The time of 
diktillation ought 'not to exceed three hours in the case of the leaves and 
j^oung branches. The proportion of camphor obtained from the leaves is 
greater than that yielded by the branches, and the yield of the stnaU 'sh^ts is 
jjiore than that of the older branches of trees of the same age. Drying* in the 
di|)en air has no bad effect upon the yield, but this would probably not be the 
case if (he leaves •w^e exposed to the direct rays of the tropical^sun,—R. D. A. ^ 
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OORRBSlMttDBNCB. 

Balur P. O., 

Kadur District, 
Mysore State; 

Kelagur Estate, June 19th, 1912. 

The Bug.** 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 

Sir,—In the notes of “ Contents” in your issue of the 14th instant, it is 
remarked that it is hoped that the N. Mysore Planters have also ordered 
Sprayers for the insecticides, as without them the latter will not be of much 
use. It will be like Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out.” 

We have no intention of leaving out the part of Hamlet, but it has 
been left to the discretion of the individual, should the play unfortunately 
be produced on his particular stage, to decide whether the official choice of 
Mr. Sprayer should be adhered to, or whether the part should be enacted 
by Mr. Brush, a far finer actor in the opinion of some play-goers. 

As the Scientific Officer has lately been among the Brnshites, it would 
be of great interest if he would give us his opinion as to the respective 
merits of Sprayer and Brush. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C, Danvers. 


Dear Sir,—Brushing versus Ppraying for Lecanium scale is an old con¬ 
troversy in the Nilgiris and elsewhere, and there is much to be said on both 
sides. The case for brushing is, that it is very thorough since the trees can 
be gone over leaf by leaf and none can escape a coating of the wash ; it is 
possible that the process kills the eggs, as well as the scales; the coolies 
like the work better than they do spraying, it being a game after their own 
hearts which is easy and “ finniking.” 

The case for spraying is, that though difficult, it is rapid, and a largo area 
can be cpvered in a short time, and by doing a second round, the scale 
missed the first time is secured. 

The great objection to brushing is that it is slow and requiries a large 
labour force. The average task appears to be five trees per coqly, per day, 
and if a large area is infected, the pest is likely to get out of hand and spread 
over still larger a^eas, before the brushing gang can get round. 

The objection to spraying is, that it is difficult, and it is work the cooly 
is unfitted for, especially with a Knapsack sprayer which has to be pumped. 
Probably easier work can be done with a Pressure sprayer. 

These are the Pros and cons. The cost is if anything in favour of the 
spraying method, the labour bill being very high in the case of brushing. 

^th are practical methods, and I personally incline to favour spraying 
because it is rapid. Mr, Thomas Brown of the Nilgiris, is a great champion 
of spraying methods and planters should read what he has written about the 
success of the method in hil*hands before making up their minds to con¬ 
demn spraying, especially without a trial. 

If only an acre or twq of coffee is infected, and a big gang of cooliea is 
available, perhaps brushing may be the best treatment, but wheft*a big arf^a 
is infected^ and the pest is rapidly increasing I think that spraying ia 
undoubtedly the best way of dealing with the situation despite its obvious 
practical difficulties. 

RUDOLPH, a ANSTEAD, Planiinf 
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U. P. A. 8. L BiLHIBITION. 

The following circular was sent to all Councillors of the United Plan¬ 
ters’ Association, but to give it wider publicity it has been thought advisable 
to reproduce it in the Chronicle^ so as to invite suggestions how best to 
make the proposed Exhibition a success, from a wider circle:— 

“ Referring to iny Circular no.9/13 dated June 4th, it was suggested 
that August 25th would be a convenient date on which to open the Annual 
Meeting, if suitable to District Associations. It is.too early yet to have 
received replies for the Chairman to dehnitely fix the date. In the mean¬ 
while, I think it would be advisable to remind Honorary Secretaries, that it 
is proposed to hold, as usual, an Exhibition of the various products of the 
different Districts, and I address you, and ask you to lend your co-operation 
in making the Exhibition thoroughly representative of all that is grown by 
the members of your Association, and to invite members to send samples* 
It is hoped with your cordial assistance not only to make the coining 
Exhibition thoroughly representative, but a permanent record of the pro¬ 
gress of our industries from year to year. Such a permanent record would 
in itself be an education. The office contains nothing to show members 
who visit it, not only the best of their own Districts, but nothing to awaken 
a lively interest in the products of others. I hope to hear from you that you 
will do all you can to induce your members to further this very useful 
suggestion. Due notice will be given you when the Chairman has been able 
to fix the actual date of meeting, to enable you to forward exhibits some 
time before the meeting takes place.’* 

Since writing the above the Chairman has definitely fixed the 25th 
August for the Annual Meeting, so those who have arranged to send bamples 
for the Exhibition are requested to forward them to the office by the Ibth 
iustant to enable us to arrange them for the show. 

The idea of holding an Exhibition at the coming Annual Meeting is not 
original, only the idea of having permanent exhibits at the office is an 
improvement on it. Primarily the Exhibition was intended to show Dele* 
gates attending the Annual Meeting the products of the various Districts, 
aud in 1911, Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Co., and others showed Estate tools, 
tapping knives, glass collecting cups, etc., and again in 1912 new Coffee 
Machinery was set up and exhibited. These Exhibitions have proved of 
great interest and have been voted a success, but the interest aroused in 
them has been only temporary and evanescent. 

Our idea is to have a permaueul record in the office that planters, 
visiting Bangalore, may inspect and carry away with them a lasting impres¬ 
sion of our varied industries. Year by year as our knowledge increases, and 
wider and more scientific methods arc adopted in the curing and preparing 
for the market the various pr^ucts, it would be both useful and interesting 
to watch the progressing merits of different properties. Just as errors arc 
but opinion in the forming, seldom is it that one arrives at perfection at a 
bound. The wiseman is he who will benefit by the mistakes of others, and 
in the following year show the result of such observation for the benefit of 
those showing along the same lines, and become a benefactor to the planting 
community. It is by benefiting by the mistakes of one year that progress 
will be made and it is by collecting these attempts towards perfection we 
hbpe to attain it. Such a permanent record will be of the highest value as 
9 ,n object lesson. \ 

We believe that such an Exhibition will be the meanf pf i^ringing about 
G 9 tCQSpondeucc. between picmbers of dilferent districts, and briugiug mem* 
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bers into close touch with one another. Such correspondence would pro¬ 
bably have far wider reaching results than may be thought of at present. 

One correspondent writes us:—“ While always interested in seeing any¬ 
thing NEW as regards Planting, I cannot say that after making the jour¬ 
ney to Bangalore, chunks of ordinary rubber, more or less well cured, parcels 
Of coffee, tea, pepper or cardamoms would excite me,” but we would 
respectfully point out to our correspondent, that it is our object to cater for 
the whole planting community and not for one member thereof. But we are 
sure, that on reflection, he will recognise that his views are rather narrow 
minded, and that what may not probably excite him, will be of interest to 
others, and vice versa. Our endeavour is to secure not only his interest 
and influence, but that of others to procure NEW exhibits, and with this 
object in our mind, we earnestly ask for the cordial co-operation of all in 
achieving the goal we aim at. 

Though we do not agree with the opinion expressed above by our cor¬ 
respondent, it would be unfair to him to omit to say, that most useful sug¬ 
gestions have come from him, and we quote with pleasurable agreement from 
him “ But what I should be interested in are new appliances connected with 
the industry. The latest thing in tapping chisels and knives, the last word in 
spouts, a cheap reliable and handy bucket for latex which could be issued 
to every coolie and that would keep the monsoon out side the pail, a measur¬ 
ing tape for taking girths that didn't expand daily until it was useless in three 
weeks. Glass, earthern ware and aluminium cups, &c.” We welcome 
these suggestions, and will try to carry them out, but we should also 
welcome suggestions from tea and coffee planters. 

If only half a doxen planters would evince the same interest as our 
correspondent in our coming Exhibition, it would be a pronounced success. 
What is wanted is more men to interest themselves, in the matter and to get 
others to do the same. 

Though not quite germane to the matter, whenever some subject affect^ 
ing plaiititig conies under discussion, the Labour yuestion crops up with 
the fatal persistence of Charles’ Head in Mr, Dick’s Memorial and makes 
its ever unwelcome appearance. But as Labour is becoming more and 
more difficult to secure, labour saving appliances should be, if possible, 
procured tor the Exhibition. These we are convinced, would be much 
appreciated, and for these we should look to those Firms who are interested 
in planting industries, and who should be asked to assist, and in this way 
everyone can help. 

At present, the office only contains one show case of Rubber, for which 
we are Indebted to the kindness of Messrs. Allan & Co. There is a cbmplete 
series of Hevea Rubber, smoked and unsmoked. Samples of Fine Hard 
Pard from Braxil, castiltoa and ceara. 

The Mysore Dassara Exhibition is advertised to take place in October 
next, and samples shown and kept at our Exhibition could be sent, with the 
permis^OD of the owners, to the Mysore Exhibition, thus saving planters the 
trouble of two collections. We have been asked what amount should be 
sent to fc^m a sample. We consider that 2 lbs. each of tea, coffee, and 
cardamoms, and pepper would make a nice sample. About the same of 
each variety of Rubber 


F. N. 
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RUBBER. 

The Pi»epai»ation of Plantation Hevea Rubber 

The India Rubber JonrnahpMhWshe^ lengthy extracts from Ilullctin 
Kok 11 of the F. M, S. Department of Agriculture^ by Mr. H. J. Eaton, 
containing an account of a number of experiments which have been made 
on the best method of preparing Hevea rubber on the estate. The follow¬ 
ing is a digest of these articles. 

The author points out that until comparatively recently, no systematic 
research has been carried out on practical lines in connection with this 
subject, and the good results which have been obtained on some estates, 
arc not the outcome of scientific experiments, but the fortunate result of 
standard or uniform methods adopted by careful managers. Isolated 
experiments described in various journals cannot be relied upon, as it is 
ciuite probable that more than one variable factor has entered into many of 
these experiments where the latex has not been collected by the experi¬ 
menter himself or under his supervision. The dilution of the latex with 
unknown amounts of water is one of these important factors. 

In the experiments described by the author, the latex was collected in 
glass or porcelain cups without the addition of water and collected 3 or 4 
hours after the trees were tapped and strained through fine brass sieves to 
remove dust, and naturally coagulated rubber. The trees from which the 
latex was obtained were about 12 years old, and had not been tapped 
previously. The method of tapping was ‘ light,’ only four cuts, eighteen 
inches apart on one quarter section of the tree being made. 

The first experiments made were with a large number of different 
coagulents in different quantities, and a table is given showing the minimum 
quantities of the principal acids and salts required to effect complete 
coagulation of a normal latex, containing about 30% of dry rubber. These 
quantities or a slight excess are also sufficient to coagulate the same 
quantity of a latex when mixed with an equal quantity of water. The 
results are at variance with those obtained by Parkin and Crossley, and the 
author concludes that for the acids experimented with, there is no constant 
* maximum figure’ above which coagulation is incomplete. The results arc, 
in fact, anomalous in each ease, for while certain intermediate quantities 
of coagulant appear to be a maximum, when a still larger quantity of 
coagulant is added, coagulation again fakes place, and again, when a certain 
juaximum figure in obtained, for a coagulant of one particular strength, this 
figure is different for an acid of another strength. 

If a large excess of a dilute solution of a coagulant be added to latex the 
dilution of the latex is so great, that no coagulation occurs, since in the case 
of dilute solutions of coagulants or diluted a latex coagulation depends on a 
time factor and is not immediate. The failure to coagulate thus depends 
on the dilution and not the excess of acid. This is confirmed by the fact 
that a similar or larger quantities of the same acid or other coagulant pro¬ 
duces complete coagulation when stronger solutions are used, because 
coagulation in this case is almost immediate. 

The anomalous results produced'by strong solutions of coagulants may 
also be explained on similar grounds. The rubber coagulum or clot, which 
is formed, occludes or absorbs the strong coagulant, and since local clotting 
or coagulation occurs immediately whep a strong solution of coagulant is 
added, a portion of the latex is not acted upon by the coagulant, The 
partial cuagulatiou of this remaining serum will uo longer occur even when 
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pore coagulant is subsequently added, and the failure to coagulate is thus, 
in one respect due to the method, being really due to the inipossibility of 
obtaining a proper admixture of coagulant and latex, before coagulation 
occur?. 

The above explanation appears to be the most satisfactory one for 
these apparently contradictory results, and there is no need to assume, as 
Crossley has done, a " maximum figure ’ for any coagulant. 

The experiments and results also show the wide limits in the quantities 
of coagulant which may be used, and the variation of this limit with the 
dilution of the latex and the concentration of the coagulant. 

They also demonstrate the effect of excessive quantities of these acid 
coagulants on the rubber produced; excessive quantities have a deleterious 
effect and produce peculiar forms of coagulation. 

With regard to the best coagulant, it is concluded that the acids, organic 
and mineral, undoubtedly, take first place as coagulating agents, and consi¬ 
dered only from that standpoint, there appears to be little or no difference 
between acetic acid, which is at present used on almost all estates in 
Malaya, and other organic or mineral acids. The quality of the raw rubber 
also appears to be independent of the acid used, any defect being due to 
the quantity of acid used, and not to the nature of the acid, although exces¬ 
sive quantities of mineral acids have a much greater deteriorating effect on 
the rubber produced, than an excess of acetic acid. 

The ultimate choice of the most suitable coagulant will depend on the 
following consideration, ia) the keeping properties of the rubber, (6) the 
strength of the vulcanised rubber, (c) the danger attached to the use of the 
'coagulant, (d) the cost. 

At the present stage, acetic acid is to be recommended as the'most 
suitable coagulant to bo used, although it is possible that this may be 
replaced later by sulphuric acid, which appears to give equally good results 
and is more economical. In this preparation of pale crepe by the addition 
of small quantities of sodium bisulphite, the cost is only slightly increased. 

Experiments carried out with different strengths of coagulant, indicate 
that dilute solutions are preferable, as it is ]>ossible to obtain better admix¬ 
tures of coagulant and latex with them and no local clotting occurs. A 5% 
solution of Acetic Acid is a very suitable strength, and a quantity of 3 fluid 
ounces per gallon of pure latex or H fluid ounces per gallon of diluted latex 
containing about 15% of dry rubber is sufficient. 

Experiineflts to ascertain the effect of dilution of the latex with water 
proved that if an average latex (containing about 30 per cent, of dr>^ rubber) 
is diluted with water beyond a certain limit, no coagulation occurs with the 
minimum amounts of coagulant given on a previous page, This maximum 
limit is usually about two volumes of water to one volume of pure latex. 

Beyond this dilution limit, not only must a larger quantity of coagulant 
be used, but, it must be of greater concentration, since the addition of large 
quantities of a dilute coagulant only causes further dilution of the latex. 
For example, it fias been found that, in the case of a one per cent, acetic 
acid solution, 10 volumes of this acid per 100 volumes of pure latex, effects 
complete coagulation. 

This same quantity also approximately effects the coagulation of 300 
volumes of a latex containing about 10 per cent, of dry rubber, (i, pure 
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latex diluted with two volumes of water). Beyond this point, however, no 
quantity of a one per ceat. solution ot acetic acid, however large, is able to 
coagulate a more diluted latex and an acid of greater concentration must 
be used. These results are not in accord with Parkin's experiments carried 
out in Ceylon, since Parkip states :—that dilution has no effect on the 
amount of coagulant required. Parkin’s results arc, however, at variance 
with other experimental work on the coagulation of colloids in general. 

Apart, however, from the effect of dilution on the amount of coagulation 
requir^, the question of the effect of this dilution on the resultant rubber, 
is of much greater importance. 

The addition of water to the cups, which is or has been a common 
practice in all estates, is not to be recommended, since it is impossible to 
supervise the amount added in each case, and the dilution of the latex 
caused by such addition, is very variable, o^\ing to the great variations in' 
yield of latex by individual trees. 

Latex can be collected, with very, little natural coagulation in the cups, 
without the addition of water to the cups, provided glass or porcelain cups 
are used, and these are kept thoroughly clean. 

Any dilution of the latex should be carried out in the factory, under 
supervision, so that.the amount of water added is known. 

It would appear that slow coagulation with a quantity of coagulant 
not much in excess of the minimum necessary to effect coagulation is pre¬ 
ferable, and produces a rubber of better quality. 

Rapid coagulation, which is caused also by using excessive quantities 
of coagulants, causes certain defects in ‘ sheet* rubber, such as air bubbles 
or ‘ coagulation marks,* which have been described before. 

Other investigators have shown that the coagulation of colloids other 
than solutions of latex, depends on a time factor. 

When strong coagulants or excessive quantities of coagulant are used, 
coagulation takes place immediately, whereas with the minimum amoudt of 
coagulant, complete coagulation takes place after a period of several 
hours. 

If the rubber coagulum be removed from the serum as socm as co¬ 
agulation is effected, it is found to be very soft and difficult to handle, 
whereas, if it is allowed to stand over-night, as is usually done, the clot 
contracts to form a firmer and more cohesive mass, and the rubber pro¬ 
bably- has better mechanical properties. 

Ope disadvantage in allowing the rubber to stand for such a period 
before pasi^ing it through the rollers, is^tbat darkening or oxidation takes 
place. This can be prevented to a great extent, however, by keeping the 
rubber from contact with air by complete immersion in the liquid serum. 
This is accomplished usually by covering the surface with a heavy board, 
so that the rubber is completely under water. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the latex should be coagulated 
slowly by using only a slight excess beyond the minimum amount oT acetic 
acid necessary, and by using a dilute (five per cent,), solution of the acid; 
the resulting rubber being Mt overnight and passed through the machines 
on the following day. 
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TJie action of sunlight was investigated on account of the frequency 
with which tacky, sjimples of rubber were‘inet with in some factories. It 
was invariably observ^ that these isolated cases of tackiness were found 
on samples exposed to the sun*s rays near doors or windows. 

Samples of rubber, both crepe and sheet, were consequently prepared 
and dried by exactly similar methods. In one case the sample was hung 
in the room and kept from exposure, and the second sample was suspended 
in a window exposed Mo the sun’s rays. Several samples werer treated 
similarly. In a very short time the samples exposed to the sun’s rays 
became tacky, the tackiness increasing with the length of exposure. Samples 
of crepe appeared to become tacky more rapidly than sheet, owing 
probably to the greater amount of surface exposed. Another observation 
which proved that the tackiness was due to the exposure, was the fact 
that where rubber samples were protected by the wooden bars of the 
window in whiclv they were suspended, the surface of these places was 
quite free from tackiness. 

Whether this tackiness is due to light rays or to heat rays, has not yet 
been ascertained. The exact nature of the tackiness, has also not j’et been 
ascertained. 

It has, I think, already been sufficiently proved by the work of other 
investigators, that the ordinary dari:ening or rubber samples is due to an 
oxidising enzyme, usually known as an * oxidase,’ which exists in the latex 
derived from the trees. 

In the case of Castilloa latex, the darkening of the latex itself is very 
marked and rapid, the surface becoming perfectly black when the latex is 
allowed to stand for only a few minutes exposed to the air. 

The dark discolorations of the latex and rubber produced by these 
exoidases, are produced by coloured oxidation products of certain substances 
which exist in the latex together with the oxidase, so that the process is 
perhaps preferably described as an ‘ oxidation’ process. The rapidity of the 
oxidation process is increased by certain salts, and inhibited by others, and 
the intensity Af the darkening depends on the action of the oxidised sub¬ 
stance, as will be shown by experiments to be described in this section. 

One interesting feature in connection with this problem which it has 
been possible to investigate by experiment, is concerned with what is known 
as * black latex.* Frequently on estates, certain trees yield a latex which, as 
it ekudes from the tree, rapidly becomes darkened, the colour varying from 
pink to black. 

This phenomenon is not constant for any individual trees, and a tree 
which yields such latex will, often subsequently yield a normal white latex 
without any apparent cause for such change. 

The actual cause of the blackening, is due to the fact that the fluids 
which exude with the latex when the tissues are cut contain a larger pro¬ 
portion of the' oxidisable substances which are acted upon by the oxidase in 
in the latex than is contained in normal latex. 

This is a more probable explanation than the alternative one, namely, 
that this, latex contains a larger proportion of the * oxidase,’ since a very 
small quantity of * o^dase,’ is capable of acting on a comparatlvdy large 
amount of the oxidisable substances under proper condittens. 
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By avoiding contact with the air, a much lighter cdjoured rubto is pro¬ 
duced, as the subsequent darkening which occurs after the rubber is washed 
and while drying is not marked, since the oxidase is soluble in water and 
removed to a great extent from the coaguluin. 

The darkening w^hich does occur, is c\ idently due to the * oxidase ’ which 
is precipitated together with the protein matter along with the rubber, and 
is not subsequently removed in the washing process. 

This explains why it is possible to produce niucb paler ‘ crepe * rubber 
than * sheet,’ since the crepe is more thoroughly washed in the machines by 
being broken up in the rollers. 

Steaming .—Another method of producing pale rubber—but this can 
be done with ‘ crepe * rubber—is to raise fhe temperature of the latex pre¬ 
ferably’ by passing steam into the latex, or heating it in vessels surrounded 
by steam, to a temperature of about 80 deg. C. A short treatment by tWs 
process, destroys the ‘ oxidase,* and the rubber subsequently coagulated in 
the usual way, is very pale in colour. 

A modification of this method, which is effective in the case of ‘sheet’ 
rubber, and which has been adopted on one or two estates, is to immerse 
the sheet (after washing) for a few minutes in nearly boiling water in a 
tank. The ‘ oxidase’ remaining in the rubber is thus destroyed, and no 
subsequent darkening occurs on drying. 

This method, however, is not to be recommended without further 
experiment, since it is very probable that the treatment of the freshly 
coagulated rubber, or the latex, with steam is detrimental to its mechanical 
and physical properties. 

Action of Sodium bisulphite .—The value of sodium bisulphite as an 
inhibiting agent, is clearly proved by the experiments described in this 
section, 

Other experiments were subsequently carried out, to ascertain the 
minimum quantity of this reagent necessary to produce an almost perfectly 
white rubber. 

These experiments pro\ed that 2 oz. per 10 gallons of latex, was 
sufficient for the purpose. 

Thie gives 2 oz. of sodium bisulphite per 15 lb. of dry rubber, assuming 
a latex containing about 1*5 lb. of dry rubber per gallon (f .e,, a normal 
latex^Uuted with an equal quantity of water). 

A beautiful pale crepe is obtained in this way in every case, and the 
small quantity of bisulphite, most of which is subsequently removed by the 
washing process, appears to have no deleterious effect on the rubber, even 
after the rubber has been kept for many months. 

This treatment, is therefore, recommended for the preparation of pale 
‘ crepes' and ‘ sheets* for which there will always be a market demand for 
certain purposes of the manufacturing industry. 

The process is very economical, and amounts to less than one shilling 
per 300 lb, of dry rubber with sodium bisulphite at id. per lb. In the 
prepatation of pale rubber, the abnormal ‘ black* latex described above 
should be collated separately. 

One of the commonest defects in rubber samples, is that deseribed 
under Ihefburtb heading. 
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Samples are often found full of minute air bubbles, often appearing like 
white spots, and In some cases quite large and easily identified. The sifrface, 
too, is frequently found to be rough a^ pitted, where air bubbles have 
fortiied and have burst. These bubbles are frequently elongated, and appear 
to run in one direction. The actual cause of these bubbles, is the use of too 
concentrated a latex or too strong an acid, or an cxecssive (quantity of acid, 
or perhaps the three causes combined., 

In general, however, these defects arc caused by the use of a too 
ceiicentrated solution of acetic acid or an excess of the acid. 

Report of tho Supopintendent of the Rubber Sub«Station* 

By W. A. Anderson. 

Tapping Ceara Rubber. 

The Ccara tapping on the Nahiku plantations, has been directed chiefly 
towards the development of a system of tapping that would yield the largest 
amount of rubber per unit of labour, without injury to the tree, and 
curing the product in such a way, as to make it satisfactory to the mauu- 
facturers. , 

Many methods, which would give profitable results in most tropical 
countries with their cheap labour, were found to be impracticable here with 
labour, at approximately $1 per day. No satisfactory incision method for 
tapping the Ceara tree without removing the outer bark, has so far been 
found. At the same time, aside from the expense involved, the injury which# 
results from the frequent stripping 6i the entire outer bark makes this 
undesirable. 

In July, 1911, after a considerable amount of experimenting, tapping 
on a commercial scale, was started by, removing the bark to a height of about 
19 inches, and pricking with a heel pricker, making pointlikc incisions, ruu 
vertically, on four sides* of the tree at each tapping, The latex was allowed 
to run to the ground; and left there until the following day, when it was 
coagulated. The rubber was then collected, in a very dirty state, washed 
with a single macerator, \accuin dried, hung in the air for one to two 
weeks, and then shipped. The average yield per day’s labour, involved in 
preparing the trees, removing the bark, tapping, and collecting, cn 5 year 
•old trees, on 70 acres, in two months, was approximately 2 pounds of washed 
rubber. It was found, that after two weeks of tapping daily, the yield fell 
oft' to such au extent, as to indicate the subpension of tapping. 

On trying to resume operations after a rest of two weeks, it was found 
that the dow of latex was hindered by the new outer bark, that was fonniug 
a scaly, powdery covering, which gradually became thicker and tougher, pre¬ 
venting the How, so that the form of incision, could no longer be profitably 
made without stripping the bark again. Experiments in removing the bark 
oo the 18 inches next higher up. showed that too little latex reached the 
ground, and that which remained on the tree could not be readily collected. 
Jobbing with a Hat knife blade, making a horizontal incision on this newly 
stripped area, gave a better flow of latex, but the expense of coveting, 
proved impracticable both with and without a previous application of acetic 
acid. 

These experiments, however, demonstrated two fundamental facts# 
First, that a knife jab made horizontally, gives better resnlts than one made 
vertically; aecond, that the portion of the tree just above the gromidi lo a 
height of about 0 inches, yields rubber in much larger quauUUes tbaa 
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other portion. This area is never tapped when collecting cups are used, as 
the spout is necessarily inserted high enough to conduct the latex to the cup, 
set on the ground, and the tapped area is all above the spout, and, conse¬ 
quently, above the most prolific section of the tree. 

The second of these facts, was utilized in the development of a system 
which has undoubtedly given better results in proportion to the labour 
involved than any other. By this method, the bark is removed to a height 
of about 6 inches, and cuts made with a very thin knife blade from the 
ground to the top of this stripped surface. The latex is allowed to flow to 
the ground and coagulate. The following day the rubber is collected and 
new cuts made at the same time. 

< The advantages are obvious. Only the richest portion of the tree is 
utilized, and at the same time, the portion where injuries heal most (juickly. 
After the first cutting, the collecting and cutting are performed at the same 
time, thus saving ene-half of the walking that would be necessary in passing 
from one tree to another if there were separate operations. The cutting 
knife is used to facilita|e the removal of the rubber from the soil in collect¬ 
ing, so that there is no time lost in changing tools. The labourer carries 
his bucket in one hand, and his knife in the other, sets the bucket down, 
naturally nearest the hand that is freed, slips the knife under the lump of 
coagulated rubber, on the ground, lifts the rubber with the free hand, aided 
by the knife, deposits it in the bucket, and makes his new cut in the tree 
with the knife iu the other hand, lifts the bucket with the free hand and 
passes on. It would seem, that the number of motions involved is reduced 
to a minimum. The largest amount of rubber collected in this way. by one 
man in one day of 10 hours* tapping and collecting, is 9 pounds of washed 
rubber, though, the average yield for 100 acres during six months’ tapping, 
is somewhat less^han 4 pounds. 

The disadvantages, lie chiefly in the fact, that so smalt a portion of the 
tree is tapped. The yield per tree at each tapping is small, in some cases 1 
pound of washed rubber to 400 trees. The nutnber pf tappings possible per 
year, as indicated by a six months’ trial, is about 4(S. with two strippings per 
year. The removal of the bark appears to be less injurious on this area.thaii 
higher up, and it is probable that the trees would stand this removal. Each 
stripping after the first is more difficult, as the cuts make the renewed bark 
very rough, and it breaks ofl in small patches instead of coming off as is the 
case with the first stripping. If the cut is made properly, it heals without a 
ridge, and more quickly here than elsewhere on the tree. Attempts to 
continue this method higher up oii the tree, have not so far proven suc¬ 
cessful. 

Having thus found approximately the maximum yield per day’s work, 
attention was directed toward increasing the yield per tree, with a view to 
getting a proper adjustment between these two, which will be the point of 
diminishing returns. As satisfactory results were not obtained by continu¬ 
ing to remove the bark in horizontal strips, vertical strips were tried. First, 
a strip about one-third inch wide, was removed with a broad, U-shaped 
knife, gauged to remove only the outer bark, exposing fhe inner bark for 
incision. The incisions were made with a blade of the same width as the 
stripped surface, at regular intervals, along the length of the strip. In this 
way the yield per tree per tapping was increased, but too large a portion 
of the rubber remained on the tree as scrap, which could not profitably be 
collected. The application of a solution of acetic acid caused practi^ly 
all the latex to coagulate on the tree, here it was coliected to better advant- 
lige. To widen the btripped surface, a second cut was pade 1 inch or more 
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from the first, and th^ bark between these two cuts was removed. This is 
done quickly and simply. The wider strap is treated with acetic acid, and 
incisidos made at intervals: of about 2 inches, with a blade 1 inch wide, so 
sharpened, as to touch the cambium at only two points instead of along the 
entire edge. The rubber is collected one hour after tapping. 

The experiment is not yet completed, only one week’s tapping having 
been done. It is found, however, that one man can make the incisions as 
fast as two men can collect and three men in one day can incise, and 
collect from about 800 trees exclusive of stripping, securing about 1 pound 
of washed rubber to 70 trees. Four tappings, can be made on each strip 
before exposing a new surface. Including stripping and all labour, results 
for the week^ were at the rate of 2^ pounds per day’s work. 

For the purpose of comparing this method with the one previously 
described, which gave the maximum yield per day’s work, we may call the 
former method A and this one B. Calling the average yield per day’s work 
in A 4 pounds, and the average 5rield per tree one three-hundredths pound, 
we get 4 pounds from 1,200 trees in one day’s work. In B we get 2 2/3 
pounds from 186 trees in one day’s work. It is obvious, that were the num¬ 
ber of trees available unlimited, A would be the better method. Since on 
any plantation, however, the number of trees is necessarily limited, the 
total profit on labour from a given number of trees will determine the rela¬ 
tive value of the two methods, From 50,000 trees A would give 167 pounds 
in 4,123 day’s work. At $1 per day and $1 per pound (the approximate 
present values), profit on labour would be $125*33. B would give 683*4 
pounds for 268*8 days’work, leaving a profit on labour of $414*60 from the 
same number of trees, from which it appears that B is the more profitable 
plantation method, so long as the value per pound of rubber remains greater 
than one-half the cost of a day’s work. 

This tapping was done in the last week of June, It is probable that 
better results can be obtained during the latter half of the year, as the trees 
are not in full leaf before the middle of July. 

Curing and Marketing Cbara Rubber. 

The rubber obtained, was shipped direct to manufacturers in New 
York. The first shipment vacuum dried, was valued at 10 per cent, below 
the best Pard, and sold on that basis. Two later shipments, treated like the 
first in every way, but not vacuum dried, were valued over 25 per cent, 
below Plantation Pale Crepe. ^ While the last shipment from which returns 
have been made, partly vacuum dried, was sold at 10 per cent, below Ceylon 
Fine Pale Crepe, and brought $1*15 per pound. The rubber is now all being 
vacuum dried and pressed, while still warm from the dryer into sheets, about 
2 inches thick, 10 inches wide, and 3 feet long, weighing approximately 20 
pounds each. The loss in washing and drying rubber thus prepared, has 
been found to be 2 1/5 per cent. 

The conclusions from the work so far done are, that tapping method A 
is the cheapest and most desirable, where the trees to be tapped would 
furnish work for all the labour available, but method B gives greater > profit 
from a given number of trees, and that either method can be carried on 
commercially, at a profit, underpr^isent conditions. The.product, though 
very inattractive as it comes from the field, is capable of being turned into 
rubber of the first class, without too great expense. 

Contemplated experiments on a commercial scale, to determine the 
effect of fertilizers on the yield of latex, have not been carried out, but it is 
hoped, that softie work of this sort can be done in 1912 .—Annual Report 
of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station for 1912. 
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SOILS: FERTILISERS. 

Soil; Effect of partial sterilisation of-on the production of plant 

food. II. Limitation of bacterial numbers in normal soils and its conse¬ 
quences. E. J. Russell and H. B. Hutchinson. J. Agric. Sci., 1913, 5, 
152-221. 

The conclusions reached previously (this J., 1911. 471 ; 1912, 1045) 
have been confirmed and extended. Besides bacteria the soil contains 
another group of organisms, provisionally identified as protozoa, which are 
detrimental to bacteria; they multiply more slowly and have a lower 
power of resistance to heat and antiseptics, hence the number of bacteria 
present in the soil is not a simple function of the temperature, moisture con¬ 
tent and other conditions. Indeed, it often has no connection with these 
factors, but depends on the difference in activity of the bacteria and pro¬ 
tozoa. In partially sterilized soil only the bacteria are left. In such soil 
bacterial multiplication is favoured by an increase of temperature or by 
variations in the moisture content in the normal manner. The protozoa are 
killed by any antiseptic vapour or by heating the soil at 55® —60 ®C. ; they 
suffer considerably at 40® C. and their activity is depressed on cooling the 
soil to low temperatures. Sterilization by heat effects a decomposition* of 
the organic matter and simplifies the bacterial flora by exterminating some 
of the varieties. These effects become more pronounced as the tempera¬ 
ture at which sterilisation is effected is raised. Maximum bacterial numbers 
are found in soils which have be^n heated to the minimum temperature 
necessary to kill the protozoa (about 60® C.): the number then corresponds 
with that present in soils sterilised by means of antiseptics. In soils heated 
to 100® C. although the number of bacteria is at a minimum the decompo¬ 
sition effect is at a maximum. The addition of unsterilised soil to partially 
treated soil leads to an increa3e in bacterial numbers and a still further 
production of ammonia and nitrate unless too large a quantity of these sub¬ 
stances is already present. But the subsequent depression in bacterial 
numbers consequent on the development of the protozoa is generally with¬ 
out effect on the rate of decomposition, apparently because it does not 
set in until too late.—E. F. A,— Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. 


Pi*ep«pmtlon of Bordeaux Mixture. 

Experiments made by Mr. L. A Hawkins* (U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture Bulletin No. 265) indicate that Bordeaux Mixture may be made by 
adding concentrated calcium hydroxide to dilute copper sulohate, or vice 
versa, provided the mixture^ he sufficiently agitated. By this method the 
inconvenience of diluting the* substances in separate and necessarily large 
vessels is avoided. To render it adhesive, Mr. Hawkins recommends 2 lb. 
of rosin fish-oil soap to 50 gallons of a 3-2-50 Bordeaux mixture. Next to 
rosin fish-oil soap, ground glue appears to be the most effective adhesive. 
Without a suitable adhesive the value of Bordeaux mixture is very seriously 
reduced.— The Gardeners' Chronicle. 

New Work on Rubber* 

• 

The Cambridge University Press will publish shortly a book on Rubber 
and Rubber Planting, by Dr. R. H. Lock. It deals with the history of 
the use and cultivation of rubber, its botanical sources, the botanical physio¬ 
logy of rubber aftd latex, the diseases, chemistry, and manufacture of rubber, 
and with rubber planting.— The Gardeners' Chronicle. 
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OoflitantEo 

For those who are occupied in growing the various rubbers, an interest¬ 
ing article is published about the different rubbers in Brazil, by which, the 
rubbers of the two countries can be compared. 

Mr, Danvers writes us two letters, one of which, that on Treating 
Stumps with Chemicals, is answered by the Planting Expert. 

Those letters and articles of I^r. Brown, promised last week, on Green 
Bug and its treatment, are published, and should be carefully read by all 
coffee planters, as they throw sound light on the treatment of this pest. We 
are much indebted to Mr. Brown for his permission to publish these letters 
in a concrete form. They are very applicable at this juncture, when all 
coffee planters’ thoughts are turned to this subject, To our mind the most 
valuable lesson to be learnt from these letters is, that of hope, and that taken 
at the proper time, there need be no fear of great damage being done. 


As the Annual Meeting is coming on so soon, it has been thought advis¬ 
able to print some letters from Mr. Manders and from Mr. Kendall, dealing 
with Rubber matters, which should interest the I4ubber Planters of Southern 
India. We have some hope, that the Rubber Planters of Southern India 
will be represented at the Exhibition to be held in London in 1914. It is 
an opportunity that should not be allowed to slip by—and we trust, that at 
this Annual Meeting, it will be decided, that all Southern Indian products 
shall be exhibited. 

From the Annual Qiplomatic add Cdhsular Reports, a Report on Tea 
and Coffee is published, ^ving figures which should be read with interest. 


An article on Hevea Rubber Seed Oil as a poonac is published, show¬ 
ing what a valuable bye-product every rubber planter has at hand. Up-to- 
date machinery will doubtless add to its value. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.PA8.1. 

Manihot Rubber in BratiL —The prospects of Ceard rubber in 
Southern India are bright, but many enquiries reach us as to the yield which 
is obtained on estates in Coorg and elsewhere and details of tapping* &c. I 
hope that some authoritative figures will be given to the Annual Meeting of 
the U. P. A. S. I. this year. In the mean time the following interesting 
information is quoted from a letter in The India Rubber Wotld, written,by 
the Editor, whq is making a tour of South Brazil. Ceard planters here will 
read this extract with interest, and can compare the Brazilian conditions with 
those on their estates. 

** T^he ^anihots cover an immense area of the healthy uplands of 
Southern Brazil, a territory running 1,000 miles north and south and as 
much east and west. There are sections where it does not appear at all and 
others where it is inaccessible. In eleven of the great Brazilian states, it is 
found wild, but its gathering is chiefiy in the states of Bahia, Ceard, Piaugby, 
and Maranhao. So far, the planting of Manihots in Brazil, has been in the 
states of Bahia, Minces, and Piauhy. It is estimated that there are at least 
three million trees in the Brazilian plantations at the present time. 

“ Only a short time ago, only one Manihot was known, the Glaziovii, 
To-day four distinct types are recognised. The Mamhot was formerly 
called the Jatropha elastica^ and it is a blood cousin of the Manihot 
utilissima, which produces sweet cassava, and the Mamhot palmata, or 
bitter cassava. The product of the various Manihots is called Cear^, 
Manicoba, Jequie or Manihot rubber. 

“In tapping the Glaziovii and dichotoma^ the outer bark is first 
iremoved, and the tree trunks tapped in zig-zags. The roots are pared half 
herringbone fashion, but roughly. On the tree trunk, the latex is caught in 
cups, but the general procedure is, to tap the trunk low down between the 
roots and dig a shallow hole at the base of the tree. Intp this the rubber 
milk trickles, its watery content being ab^rbed by the soil. The sand, with 
which the hole is dusted, sticks to the rubber and makes it easier to handle, 
and also decreases its value very considerably. In the past, the Ceara milk 
was allowed to coagulate on the tree, and the result was a good dry rubber 
containing some bark. Some of the planters are now preparing Manihot 
rubber in sheets that are clean, dry. and in every way excellent. Most of 
the rubber at present comes from trees scattered over a vast wild area, 
impenetrable, except by native tappers, who are paid by weight. The result 
is, as a rule, very dirty, wet rubber, badly coagulated and containing 
stones, bark and dirt. Wherever it is possible to gather the latex in 
receptacles, clean rubber of fine qdatity is the result. 

“ The Manihot Glaziovii^ or Ceard rubber tree, grows to a height of 
forty feet with a diameter of twelve inches. It has many branches, the 
lowest of which is about six feet from the ground. The bark is dark purple 
with transparent film-like epidermis which curls off as the bark is removed. 
This exfoliation is usually removed before tapping. The leaves are large 
and are divided in five, sometimes there are seven parts. The leaf stalk 
and veins are whitish. The planters were deceived at first by the favoura¬ 
ble appearance of this tree, and planted it extensively, but it did not produce 
well. It is found wild in Cear&, Parahiba and Rio Grande do Norte, and is 
deciduous and thrives in dry lands and mountain regions, in fact will grow 
anywhere. 

“ The Manihot dichotoma. or Manicoba of Jequie, derived Us last 
name from a town in the State of Bahia, which is the centre of commercial 
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trade in this rubber. It is a small tree with a trunk scarcely exceeding ten 
inches in diameter. The bark is smooth and purplish in colour, with parch- 
ment-like epidermis similar to the Glaziovii, The leaves when new, are of 
peculiar shield*like shape, and later become digitate. It is found in the 
south eastern districts of the State of Bahia and along the Paraguasu and 
Contas rivers. It thrives best in red clay soil, and is rarely found in sandy 
soil, or if so, gives much less rubber. 

The Manihot hcptaphylla is a, smM tree growing to the height of 
seven to sixteen feet, with a diameter of four to six inches. The trunk is 
comparatively short and stocky, dividing into two or three branches which 
form a full leaved top of a lively green colour. The bark is dark grey in 
colour and the leaves are usually divided in seven lobes. The seeds are 
light coloured, without the sharp edges, thereby differing from the Ceara, 
and are larger. The tree is found exclusively on the right margin of the San 
Fransisco river growing in the mountains and rocky places. 

‘‘The Manihot Pianhyensis originated in the state of Piauhy, and 
although small in size, is most important as a producer of rubber. ’ It 
resembles the heptaphylla, with a height of seven to sixteen feet and a dia¬ 
meter of four to six inches. The trunk, smooth and light grey in colour, 
divides into two or three branches forming a full spreading top. The leaves 
are usually divided in five and sometimes seven parts. They are digitate in 
form with the points rounded, a peculiarity of the Pianhyensis, This tree 
found in the state of Piauhy along the dividing line of the State of Bahia, 
grows principally on the small mountain slopes and ridges.'* 

With regard to yield, (he author says, so many different figures were 
given, that it was difficult to reconcile them. Dr. S. C. Quinn, however, 
states that, “the tapper works approximately six months in the year cover¬ 
ing January to Juno. He takes one set of 650 trees on the average, tapping 
on Mondays and Tuesdays 250 trees per day, and on Wednesdays 150. On 
Thursdays and Fridays he re-tapps Monday’s and Tuesday’s lots, and-on 
Saturdays, those he tapped the previous Wednesday, The same trees are 
tapped twice a week. With Manihot as with Hcvea the so-called wound 
response is very marked. 

“In the season, his out-put may be taken on the average at 360 kilos of 
damp rubber, equivalent to about 475 lbs. market rubber, or say, equivalent 
to about 285 lbs. actual dry rubber.” 

Dr. L. /^ehntnet gives the following figures for the yield obtained from 
Manicobas of Bahia ; the figures arc pounds of dry rubber from 700 trees in 
60 days;^ 

2 year old trees, 185 lbs.; 3 year old, 277 lbs.; 4 year old, 370 lbs.; 5 
year old, 463 lbs. 

Departmental, —The Planting Expert will probably remain at head¬ 
quarters for the next two months^, occupied with laboratory work, and matters 
connected with the forthcohiing Annual Meeting. 

The Scientific Assistant for Mysore has just completed a tour cf inspec¬ 
tion of the Kalisyndicate £xp«:riment Plots, and the Green Bug infested area. 
He reports favourably upon the latter. 

The Scientific Assistance for Qoorg is engaged upon Kalisyndicate Ex¬ 
periment Plot work in present. 


R, D. A, 
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CORRB8PONDBNCE. 

Glendale Cottage, 

24th June, 1913. 

The Managing Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Great! Bugt 

Dear Sir,—My article on “ Green Bug” please insert following correc¬ 
tion ;— 

For “ Take one pound of Rosin and one pound of soda,” 

Read “ Take two do do do do.” 

We found from experience that the larger quantity of Rosin is best, as 
there is less scalding of tender leaves and better sealing up of bug. 

The word printed resin should be Rosin as the other orthography is 
apt to give a wrong impression and any other resin may be tried with nega¬ 
tive results!!! 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Tiios, Brow\. 


To The Editor, 

Planters Chronicle, 

Dear Sir,—We are all very much obliged to the Scientific Officer for his 
clear and thorough exposition of the respective merits, and demerits of spray¬ 
ing and brushing, and to the editorial remark that led to it. 

I shall look with interest for the reprinting of Mr. Brown^a articles on 
the subject of Green Bug treatment—for though we hhve all read them, 1 
suppose, a compact reproduction at this juncture, would be very acceptable. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C. Danvers. 

Kelagur, July 1. 1913. * 


TMatlng Stumps with Ohemloals. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sir,—I was much interested by a cutting on the above subject, 
which was reproduced in your issue of the 24th May last, and shall be 
greatly obliged if any of your readfers who have tried the method therein 
advocated, (equal parts of nitric and sulphuric acids) will give information on 
the following points: 

1. The best time of year to operate. 

2. Whether both green and dry stumps can be equally well- 

treated. 

3. What effect, if any, it has on thd surrounding cultivation. 

4. What is the size of the “*big stump” that requires i a pint of 

the mixture. 

And will the Scientific Officer kindly say if he thinks the ** well-fitting 
plug” is for the purpose of keeping out rain, or keeping in fumes ? For in 
the fprmer case, it need not be so very well-fitting if used in the dry weather. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C» DanyeR5?, 

Kelakur, July I, 1913* 
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No. 513/1913. Office of the Planting Expert, 

Bangalore, 

3rd July, 1913. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 

Sir,—I have not tried this experiment of destroying stumps with a 
mixture of Nitric and Sulphuric Acid, myself, bnt it has been tried recently 
by the Scienthc Assistant for Coorg, and the treated stumps are now under 
observation. The plug is 1 presume to keep in the fumes and the acid, for 
I was told that in the Coorg experiment, there was a considerable evolution 
of gaseous fumes and the acid foamed up a good deal. I would warn any¬ 
one conducting experiments, with this method that these acids are dangerous 
to handle and should not be put in the hands of coolies. 

Since your correspondent is interested in the matter, I will arrange for 
the Scientific Assistant for Mysore to carry out some experiments with the 
method. 

Yours faithfully’, 

(Signed) Runor.pn. D. Anstead, 

Planiinfi Expert. 


Spraying Green Bug in Coffee. 

At a moment when the appearance of this pest in the coffee districts of 
Mysore and Coorg is causing some anxiety in the minds of the Planters of 
both districts it has been thought advisable to reproduce such letters on the 
subject that have appeared up to date. Mr, Brown, who has given »the 
subject much attention, has very kindly given us permission to republish 
those that he has written, giving his methods of spraying and his prescrip¬ 
tion of ingredients, with good results on his Estate. Many inquiries have 
come to the office asking for information and we trust that those inquiries 
will be best met by the reproduction of Mr. Brown’s letters. 

[l. Letter appearing in the “ Madras Mail,” 22nd June, 1910.] 

“ Having treated some coffee with rosin, soda and soap, as recommended 
and largely practised by Mr, Nicholson, both with brushing and spraying, I 
am anxious, considering the immense importance of the subject, to com¬ 
municate the results so far, in the hope that it will be found interesting and 
helpful tt) my brother-planters. I would have preferred carrying on my 
trials for a year ere going into print, but much valuable time may be lost 
thereby and loss continued to unfortunate proprietors of coffee estates. I 
have found Mr. Nicholson’s wash excellent, applied either with brush or 
sprayer. The latter has, to my mind, failed so far, in our hands, owing to 
two causes, vfsr., dilution of the wash for the sprayer, and wanting to see 
results as rapidly as is seen with the brushing. Brush work I have found 
very expensive, as a cooly (with all deffercnce to the opinions and statements 
of others) can only do from seven to ten large trees, and these only 
apparently thoroughly. On a 5 acre bloqk I got the work done at Rs.8 per 
acre, but here the trees were very sparsely covered with foliage, owing to 
repeated and neglected attacks of the bug. On larger trees in another place 
the cost has been undoubtedly K8.30 per’^cre for labour. The average cost 
here, however, let me explain, was Rs.lO an acre, because only a third of the 
estate was done. The cost of the material, i.e,, of soap, rosin, soda, each 
lib, to 4 gallons of water, and 30 gallons per acre, works out to about Rs.5 
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only. I used No. 16 paint brushes, which can be obtained at 6 annas from 
Messrs. Hoe and Co., Madras, und found these far superior and more 
economical in every way from the coir brushes of cooly make. The injury 
to the trees is ni7, too, as compared with the coir. 

“ Three hours after the brushing, not a single bug remains green to the 
naked eye, and in a few days there is a burst of new leaf that is quite en* 
couraging. I find, however, that three days after, a few small bugs are 
visible here and there, and these soon spread, of course, as the planter knows 
only too well. Still, there is enough done to my mind to urge men to adopt 
tliis treatment at once and most vigorously, fbr given, as with me, Rs.2,000 
worth of crop on 30 acres, it is certain that an expenditure of Ks. 1,000 on 
treatment of the bug will insure all of the crop being picked, while without 
it not a half will be obtained. Thus, with the treatment one spends practi¬ 
cally nil, and has healthy trees at the end of the crop for the next year. I 
need hardly say that the procuring of labour for a large acreage at the 
supreme moment is almost impossible, and this, possibly, has given pause to 
planters. With the sprayer, I found that if the 4 gallons be diluted to 10, 
as most would do, and as advised in Mr. Lefroy’s work, the result is. so far 
as a careful inspection after a week can indicate, failure^ but with the same 
strength with the sprayer as with the brush, although the day after and for 
many days, therejis a most disappointing appearance, and the green with tl e 
venomous V staring you in the face, from day to day more and more are 
browning off, and it seems at the time of writing that the sprayer will, as 
anticipated by our Scientific Officer, triumph. If my anticipations turn out 
correct, I should be sorry not to have given the earliest intimation of possi¬ 
bilities, so I trust I shall to pardoned for rushing into publicity so soon after 
the experiments. 

“ When Mr. Lefroy visited these Hills and gave a practical demonstra¬ 
tion with this sprayer, I was present and was one of the first who invested 
in a sprayer, through our energetic Secretary, Mr. Brock, of Kotagiri, who, 
I fear, found that the application was ineffectual. Anyhow, Mr. Brock 
moved on a couple of years after to pastures new and the Nilgiri Planters’ 
Association lost one of its most energetic and most appreciated members. I 
feel now that the mistake was that the mixture was not nearly strong enough 
to kill the insects. A neighbour, however, adheres to somewhat the same 
method as shown us then, and declares he has had steady success with it 
for the past five years, and it was to his kindly urging that I owe the fact 
of my again turning to the spraying, which has resulted in this letter.” 

“ It may be as well to give clearU% and in simple language, the mode of 
preparation of the mixture :—Take 1 lb. of each of the following:—Rosin, 
soap and washing soda. Powder and mix the rosin and soda, placing the 
mixture in a kerosine tin with a little water. Place on a gentle fire and 
boily adding cold water from time to time as the stuff boils up. Continue 
for about an hour, then add the soap shaved into slices, stirring up until all 
melted. Remove from the fire and leave to thoroughly cool. When cold 
add more cold water to fill up the tin (4 gallons). To apply with brushes, 
proceed exactly as a man does with his chin for shaving. The greater the 
lather, the better the result. I have called this Nicholson’s shaving brush 
application,” For the sprayer, use the 4-gallon mixture without addition 
of more water. A.double nozzle does good enough work, and is quicker. A 
cooly can easily spray 300 trees in day, or, say, an acre in three days, I 
would advise a ‘^Knapsack Sprayer” per 10 acres, which means that for a 
200 , 2 (cre garden, 20 sprayers and 20i coolies only, employed for a period of a 
month at a time, fcN^acb of) sayi three sprayings are needed. 
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The cost would work out as follows 

Material lor an acre ... ... ••• Rs. 5 0 0 

Boiling for three sprayings As. 9 a spraying ... „ 1110 
Labour at Re.l per spraying ... ... „ 5 0 0 

Renewals for sprayers approximately ... ,i 0 5 0 

Total ... Rs. 10 0^ 0 

This is the cost given by Mr. Nicholson, for the brushing system; but 
whereas his is an average cost, this is the particular cost for the aifeoted 
acreage only. I shall at all times be pleased to allow anybody to visit the 
places on which the spraying is being done, so that personalfinspection might 
be added to the information here given. For those around Coonoor, Caro* 
lina is quite handy, while the Katharine Falls Estate, Hallacarry Village, 
.can be seen by any planters out in that direction. 

“ It will be necessary, I should add, that the treated trees should be 
cultivated if the bug is i6 be kept off. 1 have noticed that where owing to 
cultivation the trees have the power of re*inaking foliage, the fungus we so 
much desire to have propagated conies on spontaneously, which is quite a 
new point deserving attention, for if my observations have been % correct, it 
affords one explanation of how healthy trees throw off this as well as all 
other pests. Many are not aware that the steel blue lady bird has appeared 
on the Adderly Estate in large numbers spontaneously.” 

[ 2 . Letter appearing in the ‘’Madras Mail,’* 25th June, 1910,] 

“ In my article on “ Brushing and Spraying Methods” please read 
“ gallons of water, and 80 gallons per acre,” for “ gallons at water, and 12 
gallons per acre.” 

It will be noticed that the cost of a kerosine tin full of the wash (4 gal¬ 
lons) works out to approximately annas 4 uis., rosin 1 anna, soda 1 anna, 
and soap annas 2, and for Rs.5 twenty tinsful, or 80 gallons, of wash is 
obtained. I find that with an ordinary sprayer nozzle, it is difficult to get 
coolies to run the quantity (80 gallons) over an acre, and I have therefore 
sent for a ‘ Mistry” nozzlof which is stated to give a finer spray. Failing 
this, it is advisable to follow the practice of my neighbour and dilute to 8 
gallons, but this practice I have no certain knowledge of personally, and if 
followed results must be carefully watched, not forgetting that time is needed 
for full action. Personally I think the stronger solution mo 3 t advisable, 
even though the cost be doubled for material, per spra> ing. 

In the cost I lost sight of the three sprayings, which would treble the 
cost of material, of course, and would make the following correct 

Rs. A. p. 

Material for an acre at Rs.5 per spraying ... 15 0 0 

Boiling for 3 sprayings annas 9 per spraying ... Ill 0 

Labour at Re,l per spraying ... ... 3 0 0 

Renewals for sprayer, approximately ... ... 0 5 0 

Total ... 20 0 0 

Given one half of the estate affected, the average cost will be Rs.lO 
per acre for three sprayings per annum.” 

[3. Letter appearing in the “ SIadras Mail,” 2nd July, 1910.] 
“I have read with intwest Mr. Nicholson’s* letter in your issue^,of 
. the 27th June on this matter which is of such supreme importance, just now 
to a large body of people. I am very glad we have some information,^ Ifirst 
hand, from the gentleman to whose untiring perseverance wc owe the hope 
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of growing coffee to face of this pest. The brush sent to me is very good 
indeed, and better far than those my coolies did the work with, which how* 
ever were large enough and gave a splendid lather. 1 insisted on the latter 
being produced, and 1 have a splendid Ipoking field of coffee as the result 
of the brush work. In face of the possibilities at no prohibitive cost, it is 
sad to see coffee being ropted up; (I am using stumps for my dryer pur¬ 
chased from a coffee estate) while on large estates of some 300 acres, the 
crop Is only from 3 to 15 tons for the coming season. 

** I must, however, take exception td the statement made by Mr. Nichol¬ 
son that it will take ** 2 gallons to spray a fair sized tree.*' I hnd that the 
figures I published will need considerable qualification by the side of facte, 
as revealed by days of spraying. Here are the results as carefully noted 
and reported:—3,169 trees sprayed by one Eclair" sprayer at a cost of 
Ks.7-1-11 for all labour inclusive from the 6th to the 29th June (24 days). 
No work was done on Sundays, so the actual number of days is Icj^s. 
Material used 127^ lbs of each of soda, rosin and soap. Cost is as reported 
at anna 1, anna 1 and annas 2 per lb., Rs.31-14-0, or say about Rs.i2 per 
acre per spraying against my corrected figure of Rs.20 for three sprayings. 
Here we have (vide my published figures; 127i x 4, or 510 gallons, for, say, 
3 acres, of 170 gallons per thousand trees, or 1*36 pint per tree. This, how¬ 
ever, is double what it should be with a good nozzle I think, and is for very 
bad cases, neglected for long. The trees, however, from shade and manur¬ 
ing and partial brushing work are large. Now I feel pretty sure that with 
the brusbijagi as we did it, the cost would have been for material Rs»5 only ; 
but labour Ks.30, The fact that planters have gone in for brushing in 
either a desultory manner (as3I did myself) or not at all speaks for itself. It 
may be that there is still much to learn of the correct manner of applying, 
so as to bring down the cost. This planters must watph, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that results will be published, not in any carping mood, but 
with an earnest desire to help. . * ^ 

“ I hope to state that to-day, weeks after spraying and brushing, the 
'latter is showing cleaner trees and planters must be careful about deciding 
what they will pin ther faith to." ^ 

[4. Article appearing in the “P. C." on May 27th, 1911, in 
Planters’ Paper No. IV,] 

Notwithstanding the heavy and prolonged rains Coonoor enjoyed during 
the last N. E. Monsson, leading to the hopes expressed by qur Sc. O. that 
this pest will be less in evidence ' in the current year, virulent attacks of 
young bug may be seen on almost any estate that is afflicted with the pest, 
and unless vigorous measures are adopted, and where adopted now per¬ 
severed in, hopes are likely to be sadly disappointed, we feci sure. 

We last wrote of “ Spraying " cersas “Brushing" in June 1910. At 
that time “ Bug" had already played sad havoc with young berries and 
caused a loss of a large percentage and weakened a larger, yet the adoption 
of regular spraying has resulted in tpuch gain to us in total of crop picked, 
and what is of far more importance, tjbe vigour of trees for the next Crop, 
The gain has been marred by the ^severe and prolonged cold and by the 
unprecedentedly severe drought through which Coonoor is still passing. 

We have found it quite possible to keep 17 acres of Cofifee clear of 
“ Bug" with following:— 

] Good Sprayer (we now use the “ Four Oaks ") 1 man and a boy on 
Rs,}2 a month, spraying for roughly 150 days in the year, and using daily 
1 lb. of Washing Soda, co^^ting delivered 10^ {des 

1 lb. of Rosin ot a common kind,.delivered*21 
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and have discarded the use of Soap altogether as being unnecessary. This 
saves a lot in supervision and watching, for however much coolies dislike 
soap when they pay foi* it, the case is otherwise when it can be obtained by 
breaking the Commandment I 

The cost then works out as follows i— 

Labour at Rs. 12 for 6 months (150 days) ... Rs, 72 0 0' 
Material at pies per day for (150 days) ... 24 9 9 

• Cost on 17 acres at 5-ll'0 about ... Rs. 96 9 9 . 


The hrst cost may be double or treble of this, if the whole area be 
badly affected, but once got under the above is, if anything, over the actual 
cost. We shall be glad to allow personal inspection and inquiry at Carolina, 
Coonoor, by anybody interested, who is prepared to approach the subject 
with an unprejudfced mind, and who is earnestly inclined to learn, and to 
benefit the Planting Community. 

We would like now in this connection to quote from page S3 of Mr. 
Lefroy’s “ Indian Insect Pests” and to accentuate the fact that the Book 
was published in 1906, and the information made available to us long before 
that by personal visits and demonstrations of Mr. Lefroy. 

“ Rosin has for many years formed the principal ingredient of many 
excellent washes for sucking insects. When boiled in water with a suitable 
chemical, rosin dissolves, forming a clear brown wash which can be safely 

applied to plants at a strength ...” a rosin wash of 

this kind on drying forms a varnish, which asphyxiates some insects by 
closing the stigmata on the sides of the body through which they obtain air. 

We would like to accentuate the fact that the results of spraying on 
the “ Bug” are not to be noticed in a few hours as with brushing (where it 
is presumable some of the bug is even brushed off mechanically, to work up 
again! but for days and almost a week after. We have observed that the 
hug crawls into the varnish and is entangled even as the flies are by 
** tangle-foot” and that the drops of stuff gradually percolate down the tree 
in every directiori, slowly in moist weather as is naturally to be expected. 
Not the least part of the advantage over brushing is that all bark is covered 
with a spray, which is hardly the case with brushing, particularly when one 
is not there to watch. 

We have on 30 acres of Coffee 2 sprayers at work near the Hallacarry 
Village, the figures of which work out to the same lines as here given. 

As regards crop. W’’e picked on the whole 47 acres less than one ton 
last year, and 2i tons in the current year, with abundant promise of com¬ 
plete restoration of the Coffee to its old condition, which, however, here, we 
would state was never very good, for the produce at no time topped 3} torts, 
in all, in the past 8 years, during all of which time the ** Bug” has steadily 
ma()e'headway, not entirely uninterrupted, for measures of doubtful utility 
and great cost were followed, of which more anon, shouldvit prove interest- 
ihg to your traders. 

Vigorous manuring operations anc^the old style of pruning have," with 
the confidence gained in the results of the spr«iying. been adopted, adfd 
successor failure shall be honestly reported for this paper, 
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London, 23rd May, 1913* 

The Secretary, 

The United Planters’ Association, . 

South Parade, Bangalore, 

S. India. 

Dear Sir,—Kindly find herewith particulars gf trophies that have been 
offered by the Rubber Growers’ Association, London, in connection with 
the next Rubber Exhibition, of which I am sending prospectus by separate 
post. Many of these trophies are important to all rubber •producing coun¬ 
tries as well as to Manufacturing Countries. 

Mr. Henry C. Pearson of America is offering a thousand dollar silver 
cup for the best means of extracting the latex from the wild trees oLthe 
Hevea, Manihot and Castilloa species; bv the best means he implies one 
that is relatively of the greatest value. Tnis is important to Hraail, Mexico 
and Plantations of the East, and other rubber countries of the world. In 
all trophies to the value of 1,500 are being presented for competition for 
the better production of the crude rubber, and also several trophies for the 
manufacturing section. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) A. Stakes Manders. 

[Inclosure^ 

The Committee of the Rubber Growers’ Association have decided to 
offer the following trophies for the Rubber Exhibition, to be held in London, 
June 1914, 


1. That the Rubber Growers’ Association Medals be offered for the 
best commercial samples of Plantation Rubber exhibited in the following 
classes:— 

Class 1.—Crepe. 

ClVss 2,—Smoked Sheet. 

Class 3. -Assorted invo'ce, embracing No, 1 Rubber and Scrap 
Grades. 

Note ^—Samples entered for competition to be wharf-drawn samples, 
in each case representative of a break or invoice of not less 
than 50 cases of Rubber, and such samples must be certi¬ 
fied by the Wharfingers as having been drawn within three 
months of the opening of the Exhibition. The awards to be 
given on the judgment of the Standard Qualities Committee 
of the Rubber Trade Association of London. 

2. That a Gold Medal be giv^' by the R. G, A. for the best exhibit 
connected with Plantation Rubber grown in the Middle East, to be awarded 
by Judges to be appointed by the R. G. A. 

3. A prixe of £S0 and a Gold Medal to be given by the R. G. A. |or 
what is adjud^d to be the most valuable improvement connected with the 
Collection Or Preparation of Plantation Rubber, (open only to Managers or 
Assistants on Estates), such improvement to have been intrc^uced between 
the let July, 1913, and the 31st March, 1914, at which latter date all claims 
must have been lodged With the R. G. A. in London, These awards HT be 
given by J^udges to be appointed by the R, G. A. 
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4. That the R. G. A. Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals to be given for 
the three best exhibits of Rubber-flooring in Tile or Sheet form. Open to 
Manufacturers of any country. 

5. That the R. G. A. Gold Medal be given for the exhibit composed of 
the greatest variety of articles made from the Rubber for commercial and 
domestic purposes. Open to manufacturers of any country. 

6. That a prize of £50 and a Gold Medal be given for the discovery 
and application of such new use for Plantation Rubber as may be adjudged 
the most valuable; special consideration* being given to the weight of the 
Rubber which such application is likely to consume. 


6, Mincing Lane, 

. London, E.C. 11th June, 1913. 

To the Secretary. 

Dear Sir,—The increasing output of rubber from the East, points to the 
advisability of those interested in Rubber Plantations organising with the 
object of fostering new uses for the product. 

My Committee would point out that an organization exists, both in India 
and Ceylon, for pushing the sale of Tea from these conntiies, but so far no 
steps have been taken by the Plantation Rubber Industry to find new out¬ 
lets for the product. 

The Committee of this Association, in order to give some incentive to 
place rubber to new uses, proposes to offer one hundred guineas at the 
Rubber Exhibition to be held in London next year, for the best new use for 
rubber. 

It has been in the mind of the Committee that if each individual Com¬ 
pany took a small intere-jt in the object of pushing Plantation Rubber, it 
would probably result in a larger consumption, and it is suggested that an 
Association be formed with a view to achieving this end. 

There are some 530 Rubber Companies mentioned in the new Book 
about to be published by this Association, and if each Company would sub¬ 
scribe a small amount, say 10/- for every £l,000 capital, to such a scheme, 
a fair sum would be available, and. with a practical Committee would be in 
a position to consider any scheme, such as laying experimental Rubber 
Roads, etc., and if thought desirable to foster such enterprises. 

As there would be no promotion expenses in forming such an Associa¬ 
tion, all moneys subscribed would be available for expenditure for practical 
benefit to the Industry. 

My Committee will willingly subscribe 50 to such an Association, and 
will be pleased to hear the views of your Directors on the proposition. 

Should sufficient number of approving replies be received, my Commit¬ 
tee are prepared to take further steps to formulate a practical scheme. 


Thb Editor, 

The PlMters* Chronicle, 


By Order of the Board, 
(Signed) A. Kendall, 

Secreiary, 


The above is a letter I have addressed to all Rubber Compames and 
trust you can publitfb 
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OOFFE±^ilRD TEA. 

Statistics are as a rule very dry reading, but the following information, 
which has been extracted from the Annual Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports, may be of some interest to (k^ffee and Tea planters. 

In the Dominican Republic, a great increase of coffee production is 
reported for 1912, after three very ppor years, but it is still far smaller than 
in 1908. As in the case of Cacao, the quality is good, but too little care is 
taken in preparation and selection. The bulk of the coffee is grown at Moca, 
near Santiago, but the best quality comes from Harahona and Hani in the 
South West. Barahoni coffee, sold at 9id. in the New York market. 
2,295,147 Kilos. (2,254 tons) were exported during the year 1912, chiefly to 
the United States, France, and Germqiny. 

The following are the figures for coffee production in Java during 191^, 
and the estimates for 1913: in tons. 


Government— ' 

1912. 

1913. 

Java (Arabics) 

... 4,011 

2.525 

Liberica 

308 

266 

Robiista 

Private— i 

567 

446 

Java (Arabics) 

... 10,826 

4,420 

Liberfta 

... 3,273 

3,076 

* Robusta ... ... 15,295 

33,240 tons were exported during the year 1912. 

17,910 

With regard to Tea, 61,831,660 lbs. 

were exported 

from Java during 

1912. The following account of the industry is given by the British Consul:— 


“ Although the prices obtained fqr Java Tea have been- good, tbe year 
on the whole has not been so remunerative to planters as 1911. Production 
has steadily increased, exports for the year being fully 22 per cent, in excess 
of that of its predecessor. This, in a great measure, is due to extensions of 
older estates and new areas coining into bearing, as the weather conditions, 
during the period under review, have not been very favourable. Large 
quantities of wet leaf from native gardens were purchased by the factories, 
which tended, in many instances, to lower the standard produced. Exports 
to Russia show a marked decline, while those to the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom, have each exceeded that of the previous year by fully 
5,000,000 lbs. The average pricc*^ obtained in the London and Amsterdam 
markets, ranged from 5W. to and 4jd. to Sd, per lb. respectively. 
Prices ruling in the Batavia market, were above the parity of the foregoing. 
The following figures give the exports to the different countries for the past 
two years. 



1911. 

1912. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Netherlands 

22.649,400 

28,333,536 

United Kingdom 

15,501,500 

21,285,516 

Australia 

5,578,600 

6,511,976 

Singapore, for transhipment to 
North China and Russia 

3,237,600 

1,936,058 

Russia * , ^ 

2,005,300 

1,470.298 

Canada" and Aitierica 

403.800 

380,1^2 

Other countries ,... 

1,142,300 

1.914,114 


Approximajtely 2,000 iicres were under Tea cultivation on the East Coast 
of Sumatra at the end of 1912, but no tea was exported during the year. 
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rub^ejk. 

H«vm Rubber SmiI Oil as a Poonao. 

At tbe Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. L in 1910, the Planting Expert 
called attention to the possibility of extracting the oil from the waste Hevea 
Seed (P. C., V. p. 364), and during the following year, published notes on 
some preliminary work done with it, by Messrs. Peirce, Leslie and Co., at 
Cochin, giving the analyses of the residual poonac obtained (P. C., VL p. 122, 
Sc, O. Paper 58), Since then, several articles on the subject have been 
published in these pages, including a letter from Prof. Dunstan of the 
Imperial Institute to the Planters* Association of Ceybn, pointing out the 
benefits likely to be derived from the industry (P. VI. p. 170); an article 
on the subject published in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute." (P. C., 
VL, p. 402); and analyses of the poonac, from Messrs. VV. Graham and Co. 
(P. C\, VL pp, 580 and 784). 

Since then, Mr. Wicherley has established a plant, for crushing the seed 
in Colombo, and in the Tropical Agriculturist for June, the following article 
appears above his name, describing the results he has obtained, and dis¬ 
cussing the future possibilities of the oil. 

* It is over two years since, I began seriously to consider the posibilities 
of utilising Para Rubber seed, both for its oil and its residue kernel, as cattle 
food. After many tentative experiments which all proved the highly valu*. 
able qualities of the seed under analysis, I put down a ^antat Grand Pass, 
Colombo, with a view to treating this b>*e-product on a commercial basis. 
Planters were at first rather shy’of our proposals, but eventually, we were 
able to obtain all the seed our stores would hold, at the price which \ett the 
planter a net profit of about ;Cl per ton, which was evidently highly satisir 
factory, since we never received a single complaint from any of bur customers 
on this Account. The initial work of oirganising supplies, was both tedious 
and costly, and it was not until the end of October, 1912 that I was able to 
congratulate myself on the fact, that the seed in stock was more than suffi¬ 
cient for my work. 1 had the previous^ year and early in 1912. personally 
canvassed the Hull Oil trade, submitting safhples of Ceylon seed only, 1 
also obtained seed from Malaya, but for some reason or other, they deterio¬ 
rated in an alaiming manner, so I gave them up as experimental samples. 
The seed was submitted in both the undecorticated and the decorticated 
state, being crushed separately and carefully analysed to determine the 
respective value of its constituent parts. 

Among the firms to whom sarnies were submitted, were the well- 
known British Oil and Cake Mills of Hull and Great St. Helens. 

“ 1 received 4heir report, signed by tke General Manager on 1st January 
this year, and the following are among many of the interesting conclusions 
arrived at by them respecting my consignments;— 

** * 1 have much pleasure to report to you, that we have made a very 
careful examination of the samples of rubber seed which you sent us. The 
seed that came over in the shell, would not be serviceable for cattle food, as 
the shell is dangerous to animals. The seed should therefore be decorticated. 
1 have p^eapure to attach herewith three analyses. You will note our Chemist 
reports, that he finds your seed contains approximately 4 kernel aud 5i shell. 
1 can now fqhher advise ypu of our general experience in this connection. 
The cake is rich in feeding vafi^e. With regard to the .soil, we.thihk the 
place th|s can take amongst bther oils,'has now been fairly well established, 
Itcatiles tnder the Dryiuif Oil class’aod appears be one'of thb-best 
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natural substitutes for Linseed^.^1 that has yet been found. It seems 
equally serviceable for the soap maker. VVe do not suopose there can be 
any difficulty whatever in finding a ready market for the Oil in consider¬ 
able quantity. 

** * According to our crushing experience, the Decorticated kernels on 
the basis of to-day market value would be worth to us about .;f9-10-0 per 
ton delivered to the U. K. Port. On.this calculation, the seed in the shell 
would be worth ;^3-15-0 per ton. As to quantity, a considerable business 
could be dealt with at once, and there would be no difficulty in disposing 
fairly rapidly of 1*000 tons.—J. W. Pearson, Managing Director.* 


‘‘ 1 enclose the general analyses referred to in the report, and these are 
all borne out by analysis taken locally in Colombo quite recently 

** The question of decortication bothbered me considerably. I obtai¬ 
ned three of the best decorticating machines on the market, but the almost 
equal proportioos of shell and kernel presents at present an insurmountable 
obstacle to a rapid and effective separation of the two parts. The kernels 
must be immediately dried after decortication, otherwise they deteriorate 
rapidly, and every insect known and unknown, seems to lay claim to it as a 
rare delicacy. They will not, however, attack the seed when dried. The 
only enemies at this stage are the rats and squirrels, who are inordinately 
fond of them. 


“ Hereunder are the analyses above referred to 


Copy of Analysis of 

Decorticated (Sun 

Dried) 

Rubber Seeds. 

Oil 

#«• ••• 

50*36 

per cent. 

Moisture 

••• ••• 

7*20 

,, 

Albuminoids 

••• ese 

17*06 


Carbonydrates 

••e ••• 

18*72 

ty 

Ash 

s«i ••• 

2*66 

.-If 



100*00 


Sands ... 

••• es« 

0T8 


Copy of Analysis 

OF Un DECORTICATED 

Rubber 

Seed Husk 


(or Shell). 


Oil 

• s• • • • 

0*96 per centi 

Moisture 

••• see 

12*14 


Albuminoids 

••• ••• 

1*75 

yy 

Carbonydrates 

••• . 

iri5 

Wood Fibre 

• • • • • • 

73*60 

,y 

Ash ... 

... 

0*40 

•y 


• 

100.00 


Sands ... 

... ... 

0'18 



“ I think, the foregoing proves conclusively that planters possess a valua¬ 
ble bye-product in the waste rubber seed that is annually allowed to rot on 
the ground* MoaU of the seed #e purchased, was collected by boys. : I 
understand that a fair profit was obtainable by • the whole of the planters 
who supplied us with seed. At any rate, we had no complaints on ihkt 
score. Several thousands of tons were offered in from Malay States, but 
the price was prohibitive, and I am afraid, that just at present there is not 
much chance of securing supplies outside the F. M. S. and Ceylon, although 
the question is undoubtedly worth the serious attention of Para Rubber 
Plaotcrs^ wherever the^svi^a Bratiilmms may be found. 
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THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(lyOORPORATBD) 

CoHtantft. 

The Scientific Assistant of Mysore contributes an interesting account of 
the life history of the Green Bug, which, comihg at this time will be read 
with interest by all planters, when the pest and the best way to subjugate 
it, is uppermost in most men's minds- The Planting Expert, in commenting 
on the Scientific Assistant’s writing, draws attention to a caper already^ 
published in the Chronicles describing the relation of Ants to Scale Insects/ 
This paper should be read and studied in connection with the Green Bug, 
He also comments on different Sprayers, and in conection with this, a letter 
from Mr. Nicholson is published, who is an advocate of brushing rather 
than of spraying—at all events in its earliest stages. We trust this letter will 
lead to some discussion on the merits of brushing and spraying. 

The Report of the Annual Meeting of the Kanan Devan Planters* 
Association, which was very well attended, is published. 

The Theni Bridge came in for some deservedly outspoken words from 
the Honorary Secretary, endorsed by the Chairman. 

Messrs. Ewart, Maccaughey Sl Go’s Report on Tea is published as 
being of interest to the Tea Planters of Southern India, The comparison 
of prices between 1912 and 1913 for Ma 3 f—June shows slightly in favour of 
1912, though the fall is but small. 

The uses of Rubber appear illimitable. We shall wait the report on the 
extraction of gas from Rubber which was to have been read in the third 
week of June, with interest. 

We are indebted to the Rubber World** for an article on Rubber 
Manuring which gives proportionli of artificial manures to be used on 
various classes of soils, 

Members are reminded that the Annual Meeting of the United Planters* 
Association takes place on the 25th August, and that proposals tbht they 
wish added to the Agenda paper should be sent in to the Secretary with as 
little delay as possible. 
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Sol^ntiflo Papers. 

CXIX.— Green Hug in Mysore and Coorg II.. 

The following account of the life history of the Green Bug and its 
methods of spreading emanates from the Scientific Assistant for Mysore:— 

** Scale Insects and Mealy Bugs belong to the order of Insects known 
as Hemiptera (meaning half wings), or true Bugs. They are a very low 
form of life, and consequently differ very much from our ordinary ideas of 
an insect, and for this reason many people are not familiar with their habits 
of life. 1 propose, therefore, to give a short account of the life history of 
our new peat, popularly called * Green Bug *; its technical name being 
Lecanium viride. I am not an Expert Entomologist, and must ask you to 
excuse any of my shortcomings. 

** The following life history of Green Bug may be taken to apply to the 
large majority of other Scale Insects, but not every possible kind. , 

** Careen Bug is bright pale green in colour, with an irregular, but very 
distinct loop of blackish spots on the middle of the back. The eyes, placed 
one on each side of the head close to the margin, are a conspicuous black. 
It is oval in form, rounded behind and subacuminate in front. The back is 
moderately convex, more particularly in females containing ripe ova. The 
margin is very thin; the skin is soft and never strongly chitinised. The 
length varies from 2'50—.V25 mm., hnd the breadth from 1*50 to 2 mm. The 
ih^t is oyoviviparous, the eggs being, hatched almost at the time of, or 
immediately after, exclusion. The ^dult female becomes filled with eggs 
and their b^es shrivel up as these are laid until the insect dies. The mkle is 
unknown in India or Ceylon, and the species is reproduced by a sexual 
process. 

** Let 06 follow the life of the insects from the time of being hatched. 
On hatching they appear as minute insects oval in shape, and in colour 
almost a transparent white. They are provided with three pairs of legs, 
which enables them to travel very rapidly; The head is provided with a 
pair of minute eyes and a delicate sucking apparatus. In this stage they 
walk about on a plant seeking for a suitable spot in which to insert their 
suctorial threads. They are able toorawl a considerable distance over the 
plant on which they were born, and also over the soil and on to another 
plant. On finding a suitable place on which to settle down, the insect in*; 
serts its sucking apparatus to get at the sap of thb'plant upon whic^ it lives.. 
It then becomes fixed and does not move again ; it drops its legs for which 
it has no further use and grows rapidly larger. 

** The second stage of the female is similar to the adult, but smaller 
and flatter, and without the blackish loop noticeable on the back of the 
adult. The insects in all stages are crowded on the under surface of the 
leaves, and on the young shoots of the plants, but more frequently on the 
midribs and veins, 

“ Green Bug is very apt to be confused with what is called Green 
Mealy Scale, or Pulvinaria paidii^ by those who are not acquainted with it 

The following two great distinctions, if kept in mind, will soon settle 
any doubt; (1) Green Bug at no stage of its existence makes wax, while the 
Mealy Scale does. (2) Green Bug has a distinct loop of blackish spots on 
the middle of the back, while the Mealy Scale has not. 

“ The Bug ^as origirrally found on both Arabian and Libeiiap Coffee, 
but has since become almost oninivmrous. 
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** In Ceylon, as most of us know, it was partly responsible for the final 
abandonment of Cbffee. True the Coffee previous to the invasion had be^ 
weakened by long, and continued attacks of * leaf disease’(Hameleia 
vastatrix)* 

“ It must not be thought that no efforts were made to check the invasion 
because there were. The fact was, the insect being so inconspicuous by 
reason of its colour and small size, that it was not noticed until it had 
established itself in sufficient force tb defy all efforts at extermination. 

The bug attacks both vigorous and weakly trees, but the damage done 
in the two cases is markedly different. Leaves of vigorous trees may be 
thickly infested by the insects, and blackened by the consequent fungus, 
but they do not fall off, neither does the tree sicken; it continues to make 
fresh growth and the tree on the whole retains a fairly healthy appearance. 
The contrary is the case with weakly trees, nearly all the leaves fall off in 
badly infest^ cases, in fact the tree^ometimes becomes practically denuded. 
The shoots become dry and no fresh wood is formed. This naturally in the 
case of Coffee results in a total loss of crop. 

“ The ways and means by which Green Bug may be distributed are 
many. The Insect when young is able to travel very rapidly.;- When plants 
are packed, or growing close together, it is very easy indeed for a healthy 
plant to become infected through contact, or close proximity to, a scale- 
infested one. These small insects may be carried considerable distances 
by wind or water, or by becoming attached to the feet and bodies of birds. 
It is also v^ry easy for them to be carried on the fur and horns of d^r and 
Sambhur, and also on the feet and bodies of monkeys. Further it is pos¬ 
sible for coolies to carry the scales from place to place on their cumblies, 
and last but not least. Ants are greatly responsible for the distribution of 
the scales. Most scale insects excrete a sweet sticky fluid, on which many 
kinds of Ants feed, and it will be noticed that most plants attacked by 
scales are found to be infested by Ants of some sort. These Ants take care 
of, and tend, scales much in the same way as man tends cattle. They carry 
the young scales from place to place and when the weather becomes un¬ 
suitable and the scales would suffer, they shelter the young and eggs in their 
nests, and some species of Ants build mud shelters over the scales on the 
leaves or shoots. If during the monsoon the nest of the common Red Ant 
be dug up one will invariably find the young and eggs of some scale insect 
which they have put there to protect from the wet and cold, and not for 
food purposes as in sometimes erroneously supposed. After the monsoon, 
when the weather becbmes favourable, the Ants bring out these young and 
eggs of the scale insects and place them in suitable spots on the tree where 
the young can feed and the eggs become hatched. Amongst the most com¬ 
mon offending Ants which protect scales are the common Red Ant and the 
little Black Ant which carries his abdomen turned up over his back.'* 

Any organised method of control must take into consideration the part 
Ants play in the distribution of the scale. In Sc. O. paper 110 (P. C. Vol, 
VII, p. 58Q1 the relations of Ants to scale Insects was described, and this 
paper should be consulted. One of the main difficulties encountered when 
trying to rid an estate of Ants is that these insects get up into big shade 
trees and it is impossible to dislodge them. It is probably for this reason 
that the Coffee under big trees is usually the most badly infested with Scale 
Insects. It is possible that such trees might bh grease banded to keep the 
Ants from passing freely up and down, and it is proposed to experiment 
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with this method. Material for the purpose can be obtained from Messrs* 
Walter Voss and Co., Ltd., Carlton Chemical Works, Millwall, London E. C. 

Some complaints have been received that the spraying ihixture of Rosin, 
Soap, and Soda which has been recommended is difficult to make and un¬ 
satisfactory. This is probably due to the fact that the wrong kind of Rosin 
is being used. It must be good English Rosin and not the stuff obtained 
in the bazaar. Native Rosin made from local trees is apt to contain gummy, 
matters which do not completely dissolve in the water and soda and so clog 
the nozzle of the sprayer. 

Very varying reports reach me as to the best type of sprayer to use. 
While some planters condemn the usual form of Knapsack sprayer which 
has to be pumped, as being too heavy and cumbersome for the coolies, 
others say that they have no difficulty with it. The way to use such a 
sprayer is to turn off the tap at the base of the nozzle rod and pump till a 
pressure is obtained. Then the sprayer should be put on the back, the tip 
opened and the pressure maintained by an occasional motion of the pump 
handle. This procedure is in fact much the same as that adopted by a 
bagpipe player. If a difficulty is still found in using this type of sprayer, 
a pressure sprayer of the ‘ Holder* type should be adopted. In this form 
of sprayer a pressure is got up first of all which is sufficient to empty the 
machine Mrithout any further pumping. 

The Green Bug is a most omnivorous scale and has been recorded to 
attack the following long list of plants, and a watch should be kept for it on 
almost everything. Coffee, both Arabian and Liberian; Cinchona, sued- 
rubra and officinalis\ many species of Citrus; occasionally on Tea; 
Guava; Ceard Rubber; Tapioca; Gardenia; Ixora; Plumeria and many 
garden shrubs; also on Spanish Needle, Antidesma hunius^ Hiptage 
madablota, Cadicarpa lanata, Moesa indica, and several species of 
Loranthus, 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD. Planting Expert. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Coonoor, S. India, lOtb July, 1913. 

Qi«Mn Bug BiHisHIng and Spraying* 

Dear Sir, 

I know of few advocates amongst Planters for spraying, but 
many for brushing. Long before Mr. Brown I sprayed with ^*oda 
and Rosin amongst many other things and found spra 3 nng hopeless 
so long as bug retained its spreading power, but now that it has 
lost that I am myself reverting to spraying, when and where I cannot get 
enough labour to brush during the early months of the year, when it is 
Urgently required to destroy the first appearances of the bug on the tips of 
the branches. I would recommend reference to the following successful 
gentlemen for their opinion as to the merits of brushing and spraying. Mr. 
Bake of Colakamby Estate, Colakambav P. O. Nilgiris.—Mr. Rogers of 
Adderley Estate, Coonoor, and Mr. W. Deane of Kotagiri, Nilgiris. 

Ants require as much attePtioti as the bug. The fact that green bug 
begins on the tips of the. branches arid nowhere else is what makes brush¬ 
ing such a success. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. G« Nicholson* 
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DISTRIOT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Kattan Devan Planteri’ Association. 

Proceedings of an Annual General Meeting held in the High Range 
Clnb^ Mnnnar, on Saturday, June 2tst, 191S, 

Present. —Messrs. C. Fraser (in the Chair), W. O. Milne, J. M. Bridgman, 
M. C. Koechlin. A. J. Wright, H. L. Pinches, W. J. Dixon, 
A, W. John, W. L. Banking, J. C. Swayne, j. H. Jeffrey, S. H. 
l^aulet, J. S. H. Wallace, W. Fraser, V. L. W. Wright. C. E. L. 
Ward, G. E. Bewley, Dr. J. S. Nicolson, Messrs. L. H. Ley, 
J. S. Hawkins, A. G. Murray, and E. A. Hughes (Honorary. 
Secretary). By their proxy^ Mr, B. A. Hughes, —Messrs, 

J. C. Abbott, A. H.Gerrard, D. Mackintosh, N, J. Strachan. 
F. K, Thomas, F. R. Westbrook, and A. W. L. Vernede. 
Honorary Member. Visitors, —Messrs. E. L. Koechlin. G. A. 
Holden, C , H. Mitchell, L. H. Jacob, K. M. Ross, J. W, Tolson, 
A. M. Todd, J. Ewart Vernede, Arthur Hall, D. V, Crowe, 

K. Brown, L. G. Bennett, Fraser, Strachan and Meade. 

The notice calling the Meeting having been read, the minutes of the 
Bi-Annual Meeting and the 2 Extraordinary General Meetings having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and approved. 

The following Agenda was then laid on the table 

(1) Chairman’s Speech 

(2) Honorary Secretary’s Report 

(3) Accounts 

(4) Labour Laws 

(5) Post Ortioe 

(6) Theni Bridge and Cumbum Va’Iey Light Railway 

(7) Game Laws 

(S) Scientific Officer 

(9) Bangalore Delegate 

(10) The Lady Anipthili Nursing Institution FunJ 

(11) The S. I, P. B. Fund 

(12) Licensing Laws (Anns) 

(13) Correspondence 

,(14) Election of Office-bearers. 

Ou opening the meeting, the Chairman said he was very pleased to see 
so many members present. As there was a very long Agenda he asked 
the permission of the Meeting to take the 2qd item of the Agenda first. He 
did not wish to make a long speech, and he felt the Honorary Secretary’s 
report which was a full one, would explain the Association’s work for the past 
year very clearly. If, after it had been read, there was anything he wished 
to make any remarks on, he would do so. This was agreed to. 

The Honorary Secretary read his report as follows ;— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—As we have a lengthy agenda before u*-, 
I shall make my report as. short as possible in submitting a sumtpary of sub¬ 
jects dealt with during the year by the Association. I regret, I am not able 
to give figures showing the various acreages under cultivation at present, as 
all the Totes have not yet submitted their returns. As far. as I know, ther^ 
ha's not been a large increase in cultivation. Crop of tea from the district 
was 8,^59,059 lbs. as against 8,204.696 lbs. This is an increase of 5'b2% 
4 iDd a rocoji^ which is very satisfactory, especially as about 2,000 acres 
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plucked, are not 'in full bearing yet. It represents an average yield of 
650 lbs. all round, as against about 500 lbs., the average Indian yield. The 
other products Coffee, Cinchona. Camphor, Cardamoms and Rubber are ail 
progressing satisfactorily, and giving good results, I am glad to report, that 
the year under review has been a very successful one. The average price 
obtained for the teas has been well maintained, and the result has been very 
satisfactory to all concerned. From recent reports, it appears that the 
market is beginning to recognise the value of the high grown Travancore 
teas. 1 trust this will be reflected in the prices wc shall in future obtain for 
them. 

During the year 9 Committee Meetings, Bi-Annual General Meetings and 
3 Extraordinary General Meetings were held. 

There is a proposal for discussion and settlement with regard to^the 
local Labour Law. 

Medical grants were regularly paid by the Government, and we are very 
grateful to H. H. Government for their generosity. Efforts have been made 
to obtain further grants to meet the additional expense incurred by the 
Companies in the expansion of, and addition to, their local dispensaries, but 
so far I regret to say without success. We will live in hope that the Gov¬ 
ernment may in time see its way to help us further in this direction. 

It is now 8 years since the question of the Theni Bridge was first seri¬ 
ously taken in hand. I regret to say that the condition of things is, if any¬ 
thing worse than ever. The bridge has been partly constructed, fell down, 
was re-erected, again collapsed, and a very large sum of money has been 
wasted. The Authorities have now decided that the materials used so far 
are unsuitable, and they are at present, I believe, engaged in blowing up the 
bridge as it stands. It is satisfactory to note, that a further sum has been 
sanctioned by the Local Board, and we can only hope that the Local Board 
Engineers in view of their previous experiments, will be able to construct a 
bridge that will stand. So far I consider, and I am sure you will all agree, 
the work reflects most discreditably on all concerned. 

Strenuous efforts have been, and still are being made, to obtain sanction 
for the construction of the Light Railway from Kodikanal Road to Kuruva- 
nooth. We have decided to send a Deputation to the Government of Mad¬ 
ras, with a view to getting them to help us, and the Peermade Planters* 
Association has agreed to join. I have so far been unable to obtain the 
figures of the recent traffic survey carried out by Mr. Graham. 1 have also 
since been informed that Messrs. Binny and Co., Madras, have approached 
Government with a view to obtaining a concession fof^ constructing and 
working this line. I have written to them for information, and I think you 
will agree it is no use approaching the Government, unless we have the 
fullest possible information. 

There are at present 35 Estates on the books paying a subscription of 
Rs. 10 each and a cess of 2 annas per acre on cultivated area and cultivated 
timber. Later, we have to discuss ways and means so that the expenditure 
and income of the Association shall balance. I regret to say that during the 
yeaf under review, expenditure exceeded income to a small extent. When 
going through the accounts, I will explain how this iias happened, and we 
shall be able to arrange that it shall not recur in future. 

I am pleased to be able to report that our Postal Service has at last 
been placed on an efficient and thoroughly satisfactory basis. For this we 
have to thank Mr. S. Varada Charya, the District Superintendent of Poet 
Offices, who has been unremitting in his efforts to help and satisfy us id 
this direction* 
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We had the pleasure, not long ago, of welcoming Mr. R. D. Anstead, 
Scientihc Expert. Although we* have not yet received his full and detailed 
report, what be told us was most interesting, and has given us all a good 
deal to think about. His suggestions on all points he discussed, were most 
interesting and sound, and if carried out. will improve our local conditions 
generally. 

The Law for better protection of Game is making steady progress and 
is receiving the most careful consideration of the Government. I hope when 
it Anally takes shape and becomes law, it will be satisfactory to us all. 

The Association paid its subscription to the Lady Ampthill Nursing 
Institute, and I believe, many members received considerable beneht from 
its working. There is a proposal, I believe, to have a local Nurse, and this 
should be decided this afternoon as the subscription for the coming year is 
now due to be paid. 

Mr. Wright was our Delegate at the Sri-Mulam Popular Assemblyt 
and his efforts to forward our interests were most successful. We are all 
very much obliged to Mr. Wright for his good work, and 1 hope you will 
confirm this later when his report will be read to you. We have decided to 
ask the Government, not to legislate further with regard to our Estate labour. 
With one exception, all the Associations in Travancore, are of the same 
opinion, and 1 have written to those in sympathy with us, with a view to 
submitting a united protest to Government. 

The Association was instrumental in obtaining help for a brother planter 
from the S. I. P. B. Fund, It is gratifying to report that very much more 
generous support was forthcoming this year, for this very deserving Fund. 
I have the honour to be one of the Finance Committee responsible for the 
working of the Fund, and I am pleased to be able to say that the Fund has 
been now put upon a sound financial footing. 

During the year, I had the honour of attending the U. P. A. S. I. Meet¬ 
ing as your Delegate. I have already given yon the details as to what took 
place and the proceedings have been fully printed in detail. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Government have at last arranged 
an Imperial Committee to endeavour to settle the vexed question of Weights 
and Measures. 

My efforts in endeavouring to press forward the subject of Roads and 
Railways appears to be bearing fruit, in so far as I have before stated, the 
S. I. R. are now apparently willing to allow private enterprise to undertake 
the construction of the line in which we are most interested. 

I also had the honour of being elected on a Special Committee to con¬ 
sider Mr. Marden’s Finger Print Registration Scheme. The object of the 
Coinmittee was to endeavour to harmonize the views of the various Associa¬ 
tions, and draft some feasible scheme. I am afraid this is impossible, and 
some other M embers of the Committee are of the same opinion. Some 
Associations, ourselves included, will have none of it, others are lukewarm, 
and thb opinions of those willing to try it, are hopelessly at variance. 

My Resolution which was carried wfth reference to the voting power of 
the various Associations placed them all on an equal footing. 

I had the honour of being elected Vice-Chairman and to the Fina»ee 
Committee of the U. P. A. S, 1., an honour which I greatly appreciated, 
and which, at the same time I feel, reflects greatly to the credit of our 
Associationi The U. P. A. S, L accounts which had been allowed 
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somewhat behindhand, are now being kept up to date, in a thoroughly busi¬ 
ness like way. I trust my efforts to forward cAir interests will be considered 
satisfactory. 

I have nothing further to say, Gentlemen, and in placing my resignation 
in your hands, I sincerely regret any sins of omission or commission. 1 
beg to thank the Chairman, Committee, and all Members very heartily for 
the ready help they have afforded me in carrying out my duties, and also for 
the honour they did me in electing me as their Delegate at Bangalore. 

The Chairman then said:—It is now my pleasent duty having heard Mr, 
Hughes* very full and detailed report of the year’s working, to move a very 
hearty vpte of thanks to him, both for it and for the work he has done for 
the Association during the past year. It is sometimes thought that the 
position of Chairman of an Association like ours, entails a good deal of 
work, but I can assure you, in this case it is not so, thanks to Mr. Hughes* 
energy, I am sure you will all agree that the work of the Association has 
been carried on most effectively, and its interests most carefully looked after. 
Mr. Hughes had worked very hard, and I am sure has given entire satisfac¬ 
tion to us all. The vote was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman continuing said he had not much more to say in view of 
the very interesting report they had all just heard. The past year had been 
a successful one, and he hoped this would long continue. He endorsed 
every word of Mr. Hughes’ strictures with regard to the work done on the 
Theni Bridge, and he was sure ail agreed with him. He was pleased to note 
that there was likelihood of this important and much needed work being 
successfully finished shortly, and also that there was a possibility of the 
construction of the Light Railway from Kodikanal Road to Bodinayakahur 
being taken in hand without much further delay. The Association, in con¬ 
junction with the Peennade Planters’ Association, intended to approach the 
Madras Government, and he hoped this would result in sanction being 
obtained to have the work started. 

The question of further Labour Legislation was a very serious matter 
and he trusted nothing would be donerwithout the most careful forethought 
and consideration. He would not detain them longer and proposed that 
the next item on the Agenda be taken up. 

Mr. Hughes then explained the increased expenditure which had slightly 
outgrown the present income of the Association, After some discussion, it 
was decided to refer the matter to a Special Committee consisting of the 
Chajrman, Honorary Secretary, and Messrs. H. L. Pinches and A. J. 
Wright. 

Mr. Hughes asked the Association to accord a very hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Ingram for having audited the Association ^accounts. This 
was seconded by Mr. Koechlin and carried unanimously. 

The Financial Statement was considered satisfactory and passed. 

Mr. Swayne^s' letter with reference to the amendment of the Ipcal 
Labour Laws, was then read. After some discussion, Mr. Swayne agreed 
to withdraw his proposal. 

The Association again finally decided not to support Mr. Marden’s 
Finger Print Registration Scheme. * 

A letter ,fro^ tl^e Honorary Sjecretary of the Nilgiri Planters* Associ¬ 
ation, suggesting a scheme for the ''General Registration of Kanganies** 
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was then read. The Association while approving generally .of the idea, 
decided to refer it to a Committee for consideration and further report. 

Mr. Wright then moved the following Resolution 

** That this Association wishes to place on record its appreciation of 
the services rendered to the District by Mr. N. S. Varada. Gharya, B.A., the 
S. P., Madura Division by the introduction of‘the new arrangements for 
ths conveyance of .Mails by Ropeway and Tramw.iy, and to express the 
hope that the Government may be pleased to retain, him in hi? present 
olTice, so that this district may continue to have the advantage of the 
extensive knowledge of its requirements* which he has been^ at so , much 
pains to acquire, and that copies of the Resolution, if passed, be sent to him 
and to the Postinaster-Cxeneral, Madras.” This was seconded by Mr. 
Koechlin and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved: That the Hon. Secretary be requested to 
write to the S.P.O., and request that a service be established between ^urianalle 
Post Office and Devicolarii Cutcherry.” He explained that at present a letter 
from Surianalle would have to go to Bodi, up to Mniinar, and on to 
Devicolam and vice versa. He thought, it would be possible to arrange for 
a direct runner for the short distance between Devicolam and Surianalle. 
The Resolution was agreed to* nevi con, 

$ 

The Chairman said he had nothing to add to what had been already said 
with reference to the Theni Bridge and the Cumbum Valley Railway, but he 
hoped shortly to be able to inform them that real progress was being made 
with both. 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from the Chief Secretary to Govern^ 
ment, stating that the game Preservation \inendment Bill had been recom¬ 
mitted to a Second Select Committee, and that further progress would be 
published in due course in the Government Gazette. Mr. Hughes then proposed 
“ That the Planting Expert be made an flon. Member of this Association.” 
This was seconded by Mr. Pinches, carried nem con. 

The Chairman then proposed that Mr. Hughes b^'re-elected as the 
Association Delegate at the U. P, A. S. I. Conference. He felt that in view 
of the good work done by Mr, Hughes last year and the very able way in 
which he had represented their interests, tl^ey could not do better than 
again appoint him. This was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Hughes thanked the Chairman and the Members for the honour 
they had done him in again re-electing biin. 

The question of continuing to subscribe to the L. A. N. Institution, was 
discussed. It is proposed to arrange, if possible, for a resident local Nurse. 
The Hon. Secretary pointed out that the Association could not.afford to pay 
her salary from its funds and special arrangements would have to be made. 
After some discussion jt was decided to continue the subscription tp th.e 
L. A. N* 1. for another year, and refer the question of the local Nurse to 
Committee for arradgement. 

« 

, A' subsoripUoD list for the S. I. P. Fond w.%s passed roond, and R8,175 
was subscribed. 
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Mr. Wrif^t thevread the following report of his attendance as Delegate 
to the Sri Molam Popular Assembly:— 

Mr. Ch'iirman and Gentlemen,—I beg to submit the following report of 
my attendance at the Ninth Session of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly 
from your Association, 

The Assembly opened at noon on Wednesday, the 12th February 1913 
with an address by the Dewan of Travancore, a copy of which (Enclo A) 
is submitted to you herewith. The Assembly theni adjourned until 11 a.m. 
on the following day, when the ordinary business was taken up. I enclose 
copies of the Programme of Business (Enclo. B) and of the Schedule of 
subjects (Enclo. C.) for your information. 

The subjects upon whicb I was instructed to make representations to the 
Assembly were reached on Saturday the 15th ultimo. 

1. The desirability of certain amendments to the Gfime Preservation 
Regulation III of 1073. . 

On this subject. I carefully enumerated the proposals contained in your 
letters of the 12th and 23rd June, and 2nd November 1913 to the Chief 
Secretary to Government, laying particular stress on the request that the 
Game Committee of this Association should be empowered to supervise the 
working of all Licenses granted within their area, it being understood that 
the District Magistrate and Superintendent of Cardamom Hills is a Member 
of that Committee, 

My principal point was our desire for thi fullest possible protection for 
Fish ill view of the local efforts to establish Trout in the district, and in tliis 
connection I quoted some figures kindly placed at my disposal by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Angling Association. The Dewan was most 
interested in this subject and put several questions. 

The whole representation was most cordi.aUy received, and in reply the 
Dewan promised to place all the proposals before the Legislative Council, 
which: is now considering the amending Regulation. 

2. The necessity for amending Section 4 of the Breach of Contract 
Regulation 11 of 1080 and the undesirability of any addition to the exi.sting 
Labour Laws. 

I found that the necessity for the amendment above referred to, was 
fully recognized, and that the matter had already been before the Lerislative 
Council, and therefore confined myself to the form of the proposed change. 

a» The best amendment being a 5 months’ limit from the termination 
of the contract. 

6. As an alternative :--A provided contractor having defaulted by fail- 
ing'to commence work on proper date or by failing to supply a proper number 
of coolies, ratifies his contract later with the consent of the Contractee, he 
niusf be considered to have legally ratified it and so become liable t6 prose- 
entton for subsequent defaolt even though the 3 months have elapsed since 
his first default. 

1 dwelt particularly on the point that we feared theeij{^t 0 f 
lepslation upon recruiting, and emphasised the peculiar situation of this Dis- 
triet Twwotpe but prbqqrthg the from 

British India. 
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It is very evident that the Government contemplate a move in this 
direction, and at the conclusion o£ my remarks, the Dewan called upon the 
representatives of the Central and Mundakayam and of the South Travail- 
core Associations for their opinions.. Both were without instrnciionrs, but 
while recognizing the exceptional position of this Association, expressed 
their personal opinions that further legislation was necessary, and when 
pressed stated that it was chiefly required to prevent inter-estate crimping. 

In reply the Dewan said there was no need to legislate for people who 
did not want legislation, and that in any steps taken, it might be possible to 
leave this district alone. 

It seems to me from what I learnt in Trivandrum, that legislation is 
imminent, and I would press upon your Association the need for carefully 
considering the position and for getting into touch with and comparing, 
views with the Other Associations in Travancore without loss of time. 

I trust that the representations made will meet with the approval of 
your Association 'and prove to have been of use. 

I also submit a copy of the Report on the Ad.niuistration for 1087 
M. E. (1911/12) (Enclo. D). 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Wright, for the 
trouble and care he had taken, and this was carried unanimously. 

The U. P, A. S. I. Circular No. 10/13 with reference to the U. P. A. 
S. I. Exhibition to be held in Bangalore, was read, and it was decided to 
support it and send exhibits. 

The U. P. A. S. I. Circular No. 8/13 with reference to the Indian Post 
Office Rules, rc Tea Samples, was read. 

Read letters between the Honorary Secret iry and thi Saporintciident 
of Anchal Post Office. The Association agreed to support the Anchal Post 
as far as possible. 

Read letter from Hon’ble Mr. E* P. Barber, rc the European Defence 
Association. After some discussion, it was decided to refer the matter to the 
Committee for consideration and further report. 

The Chairman, the Honorary Secretary, and the Committee then 
resigned, and Mr. Wright was voted to the Chair during the ballot for the 
new members, which resulted as follows : — 

Chairman ...C, Fraser, Esij. 

Honorary Secretary ...E. A. Hughes, Esq. 

Committee .^.Messrs. H. L, Pinches, A. J. Wright. M. 

C.* Koechlin, J. M. Bridgman and W. J. 
lljikson. 

■ Papers on the Tablo-^Tbe U. P* A. S. I, Circulars, the Indian Tea 
Association Circulars, Copies of letters, &c., &c.. Association Books, &c., 6cc. 

^ vole of thanks to the Chair tera^ated the proceedings. 

(Signed) C. Fraser, 

Chairm^m* 

(S^ned) Ernest A. Hughes, 

Honorary ^ccr4t<tiy. 
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Messrs. Ewart, Maccaughey and Co., Ltd., report from London, 10th 
June, 1913, for* May;— 

0U.ANTITY OFFERED IN PUBLIC SALES. 

1st to 31st May. 

1913. 1912 


Indian ... 53,868 packages 

Ceylon ... 110.648 „ 

Java •.» 440,879 ,, 


46,675 packages 
82,370 
14,413 „ 


605,395 packages 143,458 packages 


Indian 

Ceylon 

Java 


1st June to 31st May. 


1912-13. 

... 1,821,125 packages 
... 1,298,915 
... 230,477 


1911-12. 

1,674,209 p.ackages 
1,156,120 
158,199 


3,350,517 packages 2,988,528 packages 


Indian—'With the Whitsun holidays absorbing a good portion of the 
month only three small auctions were held, the offerings having dwindled 
even more rapidly than was expected. The opening showed a very strong 
market all round and the Anal Assam invoices in particular met with general 
appreciation. With a well-sustained export demand, the more stylish 
among Sylhet and Cachar Feko&s were also doing well, and the supply 
.becoming,*^! course, more limited with every day, prices in many instances 
showed smart advances. Sound common leaf, too, waspn the up line with 
anything like, fair make in leaf becoming increasingly difficult to And, 
excepting among an occasional early invoice. Fair-leafed Pekoe Souchong 
could hardly be quoted under 7Id. per lb. and up to 7id. per lb. or 7fd per 
lb., the demand ran very strong. Among red teas,, while the stand-away 
invoices were nearly always sure of a gtx)d reception, those which just fell 
short of what was wanted were irregular and valuations naturally \ery un¬ 
certain. The poor stalky kinds were generally started with all sorts of 
tentative bids, aiTd as often as not there was no suggestion of a bid at all, 
and this led to a good deal of taking out. There was, however, in most 
cases some sort of improvement after the auctions when buyers had the 
opportunity of having another look at them. All good liquoring Fannings 
and Broken teas were making very high prices, and where there was real 
fun, rich, cold-weather character buyers did not se^m to mind what they 
paid. A fair amount of market business has been put through, and those 
dealers who were lucky enough, or astute enough, to hold stock over and 
above what they required were, enabled to obtain useful proAts. In plenty 
of cases, however, they were chary about selling and preferred to hold on to 
what they had rather than take any risk of being left short before suitable 
new season’s teas begin to-come along 

The light auctions with which the present month opened showed a fairly 
steady market taking into account how very mixed in character were the < 
offerings. There was a. larip proportion of Travancore, mostly rather ordi¬ 
nary as regajtls quality, which resulted in quotations being a little irregular. 
A few good class Assams made satisfactory prices. N(sw season’s Darjee- 
lings from .BloomAeld and Moondadotee realised fair aiverages, but quality 
was not greatly fancied. 
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The Indian Sales during the month were made up as follows 



PkgB. A. 

Price. 

Pkgs. 

A Price. 


1913. 


1912. 

Assam ••• 

11,313 

nd ... 

19,010 

9id 

Cachar and Sylhet 

21,570 

5id ... 

5,460 

7\d 

Darjeeling and Terai 

64 

7d ... 

482 

9d 

Dooars 

9,147 

... 

8,524 

8id 

Sundry, Travancore, &c. ... 

7,535 

S\d ... 

5,965 

81^ 

On Shippers’ and Second 





Hand Account 

4,239 

••• 

7,234 

— 


53,868 

46,675 


Average price of Indian Tea 

in Public 

Sale during 

the month 8|d. 

against last year. 





Average price of Ceylon Tea in Public 

Sale during 

the month 9id, 


against last yea.r^—-Capital, 


Notice. 

Mr. R. G. Foster, who attended the last quarterly meeting of the North 
Mysore Planters’^Association held on the 4th June, wishes it to be noted 
that he abstained from voting either “for” or “against” the Madras 
Labour Act. 

W. H. REED, 

Honorary Secretary, 

North Mysore Planters’ Association, 

RUBBER FROM GAS. 

At the time of the so-called “ scare” with regard to artificial rubber, 
the Company for the manufacture of which vanished into the realms of 
silence since its launch upon the world with the eclat of Professor Ramsey's 
name, it will be remembered that the secret of artificial rubber manufacture 
was described as the polymerization of isoprene. Isoprene is a complex 
hydrocarbon, the simplest form of which is butadeine. In an announce¬ 
ment which we print elsewhere, it will be seen that from recent researches 
this latter product has been evolved from coal in the course of gas produc¬ 
tion. By, its polymerization rubber ifi said to have been produced; but as 
no cable news on the subject has come to hand, we presume it has not ex¬ 
cited the rubber world at home as much as the discovery with which a 
financial flotation was connected not long ago. Full details were apparently 
to be made known at the meeting, the third week in June, of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, which was to celebrate the 50th anniversary of Its founda¬ 
tion. We look forward to filler details; perhaps by next mail.'-rr/ra Ctylon 
Observer, 
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RUBBER. 

Manuring of Rubbor. 

The following is taken from the “Rubber World.”—‘‘ As to the quantities 
of fertilising ingredients to be applied to rubber plantations, this depends 
not only upon the different r^uirements of the rubber trees at their various 
ages, but also upon the condition of the soil. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to lay down a hard and fast rule on this question. The amount per tree 
will vary according to its kind, age, &c, The amount per acre of plantation 
cannot be given with accuracy, as the number of trees planted in that area 
will vary in different plantations, or the trees may be planted closer together 
in some parts of the plantation than in others. For plantations on fair 
average soils, showing neither a marked excess nor a marked deficiency in 
any of the three fertilising ingredients—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
the supply of plantfood may be considered well balanced if these fertilising 
ingredients are applied in the proportion of 1 part nitrogen, 1 to 1*5 parts 
phosphoric acid, and 1*5 to 2 parts potash; and therefore, for trees old enough 
to be tapped, which require about 40 lbs. nitrogen. 60 lbs. phosphoric acid 
and 70 lbs. potash per acre, the following mixture may be safely recommend¬ 
ed to ensure good results :—H cwt nitrate of soda, H cwt. oil cake cwt. 
basic slag for IJ cwt. concentrated superphosphate), li cwt« muriate of 
potash 

“ Where, however, plantations are laid out on poor soils, the above 
quantities should be increased by one-half; and a similar increase is advis¬ 
able as regards the potash supply on light soils, whereas .on strong soils— 
which are, as a rule, poor in phosphoric acid and lime—5 cwt. basic slag 
per acre will meet the r^uirements of the rubber tree better than either 
of the phosphatic dressings suggested above. Furthermore, if the trees 
show a good leaf growth, the nitrogenous dressing may be decreased by 
one-third, whereas if the leaf growth, is weakly, better results will be obtained 
by increasing the nitrogen supply one-third. As to the manuring of young 
plantations, the planter will be well advised to make use of the nitrogen 
collecting power of leguminous plants, which, grown between the rows, and 
forked in when they are in flower, are able partially to meet the young 
rubber trees’ requirements for nitrogefi; In order to enable the leguminous 
plants to develop vigorously, and to accumulate an increased quantity of 
nitrogen, it is, of course, necessary to manure them with phosphoric acid 
and potash, say, 2 to 3 cwt. basic slag and i to i cwt. muriate of potash 
per acre. Such ‘ green manuring* may be practised as long as the growth 
of the leguminous plants does not binder the roots of the rubber trees in 
their proper development. ‘ Green manuring’ will not, however, supply all 
the nitrogen required, and a dressing of nitrate of soda must subsequently 
be given. When green manuring is not adopted, all the nitrogen has to be 
supplied by means of artificial manures. Young trees should receive, during 
the first year, a manuring with f oz. of nitrate of soda, f oz. oil cake, U oz. 
basic slae. or 4 oz. concentrated superphosphate, and | oz. muriate of potash 
per tree, these quantities to be doubled from year to year till the trees are fit 
for tapping, when the full manuring suggested above may be adopted annu¬ 
ally. The artificial manures are to be sorinkled around the trees. Until 
the yoUng trees reach their fifth or sixth year, it is a better practice to 
manure them singly, by disturbing and forking in the manures around the 
stem, at a distance of from 1 to li feet for each year of the tree’s growth 
After the sixth year the soil of a plantation is so thoroughly permeated by' 
the roofs of the frees that the artificial manqres can be distributed over 
the whole plantation.” 
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Contents- 

The Scientific Oflicer prints a valuable article on Compost with tables 
of two samples. Valuable as the article is, it is still more valuable if read 
in conjunction with the discussion that took place at the Annual Meeting? 
last year, when the subject of leaching took a prominent place. This is 
referred to in the extract immediately following the first article. 

The Planting Expert has supplied us with an article drawing special 
attention to the very interesting paper written for us by Dr. Leslie (ioleman, 
oil the subject of Fertilioation of Coffee, Though a digest, it assumes the 
value of an original article, and wc hope to be favoured with more from his 
pen. 


Then comes a valuable note on Scale on Tea, with the remedy for its 
extermination. Following.this is an interesting note on various leguminous 
green dressings. 

Our correspondence columns are taken up with some very interesting 
suggestions and information from Mr. King-Church and Mr. Rogers, both of 
whose letters have received attention and replies from the Planting Expert 
in the present issue. We hope that others will be encouraged to write to us 
their suggestions and of their experiments. 

For the next article on Fertilisation in Coffee we are indebted to Dr, 
Leslie Coleman, and should prove of engrossing interest to all coffee 
planters. 

A table of the returns of Exports and Imports of Coffee is given to show 
the state of the market and prices. 

I 

We reproduce from the “India Rubber World” a paper read by Mr. 
Cyril E. S. J3a>cendale, at the Third International Rubber Conference at 
New York, on the j^antation Rubber Industry, which is a history of Rubber 
from its infaneV" /ts present high position, and will prove not only interest¬ 
ing reading, bu^ xsing in a compact form, will make a useful reference. We 
shall conclude tVe atticle in next week's issue. 
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Soientillo Offloer’s Papera. 

CXX.—COMPOSTS. 


At the Annual Meeting of the U, P. A. S. I. in 1912 some work on the 
study of CoflFee Pulp and Composts was reported (P. C., Vol. VII, P- 465). 
This work has been continued during the current year, and the following 
analyses show the composition of two composts made in the Bababudins at 
the time they were applied to the Coffee — 


A 


B 


As 

received. 

Ash. 

As 

received. 

Ash. 

Moisture 

8*40 


6*98 


^'Organic Matter 

42-91 


43‘63 


/Silica 

31‘23 

64*13 

22*27 

45*09 

I Phosphoric Acid ... 

2*55 

5*23 

2*87 

5*94 

Ash ‘ Potash 

2*38 

4*88 

2*86 

5*79 

I Lime 

3T1 

6*39 

2*92 

j 5*91 

VOther Mineral Matter 

9*42 

19-37 

18*47 

1 37*27 

1 

. 

100*00 




^‘Containing Nitrogen ... 

1-84 


1*50 



The first (A)- was composed of the following ingredients: 

2,000 bushels Cattle Manure costing 

20 tons Whole. Fish „ 

16 cwts. Sulphate of Potash „ 

21 tons Bone Meal „ ••• 

Labour for making 


Hb. 

125 

1,554 

172 

225 

16 


Rotal Rs. ... 2,092 


It was made by putting down first a layer of 180 bushel baskets Pulp. 
9 bushels of Bone Meal, i bag of Sulphate Potash (J cwt.), i ton of Fich, 
and 80 bushels of Cattle manure at the bottom of a pit. This was repeated 
till the pit was tull, when it was allowed to rot down. It finally gave about 
100 tons of Compost as applied and therefore cost about Rs.21 per ton. On 
its Nitrogen value alone, in terms of Castor Poonac containing 6% of Nitrogen 
and- costing R8,75 per ton, this compost is worth Rs.23 per ton, and if its 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash content are taken into account it is worth still 
more.^ Evidently there is a distinct profit in making the Compost, 
bat it is really rather too expensive, and the same conclusion is arrived 
at as was formed last year, that the most profitable way of making a Com¬ 
post, utilising pulp is to make it in connection with a cattle shed. 

This was done in the case of the second sample (B). Here about 100 
busheh of dry cherry husk were spread all over the floor of a cattle shed 
daily with two bushels of Bone Meal on the top. The Cattle were allowed 
to remain for fhe night in the shed, ^ the dung and urine being well trampled 
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and mjxed with this husk and bone in consequence. This process was 
repeated for 15 dayj}* when the shed was cleaned out and the mixture placed 
in an open pit. This was done constantly till the .pit was full. The final 
result was the use of^ 

3 tons of Bone Meal costing ••• ... Rs. 285 

Labour making » ... ... m 20 

j Labour removing from shed to Pit ... h 10 

/ Total ... Rs. 315 

50'tons of Compost resulted at the end and thus cost about Rs.6—5 annas 
pel' ton. 

The value of this Compost in terms of White Castor Poonac is Rs,18 
12 annas. Hence there is a very large profit on the compost. 

Composts made with ordinary pulp and line sweepings in a covered pit 
are also being experimented with again and will be reported on in due 
course, 

RUDOLPH. D. ANSTKAD, Planting Expert, 


The following is taken from the Indian Planters' Gazette and read in 
conjunction with the above article by the Planting Expert will be read wiih 
interest bv those who inake composts. 

Thci fertilising constituents nitrogen, phosphate of lime and potash, and, 
we may add, magnesia, behave differently under the influence of an excess 
of rain. Phosphate of lime is not liable to be washed down in the soil beyond 
the reach of plants, as it is retained by the soil particles in various combine - 
tions. Similarly with potash, it is present in a form which protects it from 
the danger of draining out of the soil. Fortunately, the soil, possesses ce • 
tain properties which enable it to retain the supplies of phosphoric acid ai d 
potash in the layers of earth to which the roftts of the crops penetrate \\ o 
have not, therefore, to fear in times of excessive rain, that any supplies i f 
these constituents placed in the soil in autumn or winter will be lost or 
serion.sly diminished in their fertilising value for the spring crop.s. It is, 
however, different with nitrogen. All cultivated crops, with the exception 
of those belonging to the family of the leguminosae, which are capable of 
drawing their supply direct from the atmosphere, assimilate their nitrogen¬ 
ous element in the shape of nitrates, which are formed in the soil, or intro¬ 
duced into it by manures such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, etc. 
In order to become available for plant food the nitrogen of organic manures, 
such as farmyard manure, dried blood, hoofs and bone meal, bones, etc , 
must first be subjected to decomposition in the soil, which converts tl e 
organic substances to nitric acid by the process known as nitrification. Ary 
agency which hinders this beneficient process acts injuriously on the fert.* 
lity of the soil. Excess of moisture and a low temperature act in this wa>. 
When the soil is saturated with water the air cannot penetrate it, and iiitr.- 
ficatldn is impeded; but the injurious effect of the combined rains and cold 
is not limited to this point, but is exercised in a still greater degree by wasl • 
ing down into the subsoil the nitrate which may have been formed, ai d 
thus depriving the Crops of this valuable constituent. It is very necessary, 
after wet weather, to make good this loss of nitrogen by the application of a 
fresh available supply, and for this purpose a small quantity of a ccncentrat* 
ed nitrogenous fertiliser is especially advantageous, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.PAS.I« 

Fertilisation of Coffee* —The article on this subject which appears in 
this issue is of very great interest, and our thanks are due to Dr. Coleman 
for so kindly translating Dr. vonFaher’& 4 )aper from the Dutch, and sending 
us a digest of it. The fact that Liberian and robust a coffees have two 
strings to their bow, so to speak, as regards fertilisation is most interesting, 
and that cross fertilisation is preferred to self fertilisation and provision 
made by Nature that the former should supercede the latter, bears out the 
contention put forward before in these pages, that the plant benefits by cross 
fertilisation, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the quality of the 
beans produced by this process may be better than that of beans which 
result from self fertilisation. As Dr. Coleman says, this paper suggests a 
most valuable line of research with Arabian coffee, and further papers of 
Dr. von Faber’s will be looked forward to with, pleasurable anticipation by 
all interested in coffee. 

Scale on Tea. —Specimens of Tea branches attacked by “ Brown Bug,” 
Lecanium hetnispUaericum, have been received recently from the Nilgiris. 
This scale is a well known pest of Coffee, and it was discovered on Tea in 
India in 1895 by Sir George Watt. Green says that in Ceylon this sealers 
only dangerous under shelter from rain, but in India it occurs in open fields 
with no shelter. 

The scales are usually found bn the under surface of the leaves and on 
thfe twigs and shoots. The female scale on becoming fixed in position, inserts 
the sucking apparatus witl\ which its mouth parts are supplied into the leaf 
or stern and extracts the sap. The result is that the plant is impoverished 
and ceases to Rush, 

The full gtown scale is nearly spherial, of a pale chestnut brown colour 
and rather polished. When younger it appArs as an oval scale with a 
marked longitudinal and two transverse ridges. Thfe young larvae are 
active pale yellow insects which are capable of moving rapidly. 

The remedy is to spray the affected bushes with Kerosine Emulsion. If 
the bushes are very badly attacked, it is advisable to prune them and burn 
all the prunings and then spray the new growth, if it again shows signs of the 
scale, the object being to prevent the spread of the pest by ’ larvae being 
carried by wind to new areas. 

Leguminous Green Dressings,—Experiments with different kinds of 
indigenous leguminous plants considered suitable for green dressings, are 
being conducted on several estates. A planter in South Mysore who has 
for many years been very interested in this subject and who has a large 
number of different green dressing plants under trial writes that Tephrosia 
tinctoria is the most easily established in his particular district. This is a 
very useful plant in Ceara Rubber and Tea. An analysis of it will be found 
in the Chronicle (Vol. VI. p. 542) and also an account of its use in Tea 
(Vol. V- p. 488). Next to this, Cassia mimosoidcs is good. The variety 
which grows in M 5 rsore is a more upright plant with a looser growth than 
that found in the Nilgiris where it forms a mat, growing close to the ground. 
This is probably due to the difference in climate and elevation. The Mysore 
variety is probably the variety Wallichiana of Hooker’s * Flora of India.’ 
My correspondent says he has carpets of it in his Ceaia Rubber. He is also 
cultivating Destnodium polycarpum and leaving Desmodium triflorum 
wherever it appears though not keen on it. A number of others are on 
trial in the nursery and field, and will be reported upon from time to time. 

R. P, A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tellicherry, 11th July, 1913. 

Green Bug. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—I have read with interest the articles and correspondence in 
your recent issues on the regrettable outbreak of Green Bug on some 
Estates in Mysore and Coorg. 

Many and various theories are put forward to explain the presence of 
the pest in regions hitherto free from the affliction, but judging from the 
Scientific Officer’s paper in your issue of the 21st June last, and from corres¬ 
pondence I have had with planters on the subject, a general concensus of 
opinion points to manure bags as at any rateo/ie source of infection and the 
Scientific Officer is of opinion that they become so infected on the cart 
journey up to the Estates. 

As a preventative against this specific source of infection in future, I 
venture to suggest that all bags'of manure ' after being packed, might be 
thoroughly brushed over with a solution of such a nature‘as would render 
them unsuitable as a habitation to the Green Bug in course of transport. 

The pest is of so dangerous a character, that I feel sure all parties in¬ 
terested in the coffee industry of Southern India, would willingly co-operate 
in any scheme calculated to ensure safety in the future from what at any 
rate appears to be one recognised source of infection. 

Would the Scientific Officer kindly give his opinion as to whether the 
suggestion put forward would be effective, and if so. what would he the Ffolu- 
tion best suited for the purpose which, whilst being deadly to the Green Bug, 
would be harmless to the manure contained in the bags. 

I may say in conclusion, that for my part. I should be prepared to treat 
every bag of manure as suggested before loading into carts to be taken up to 
the Estates. 

(Signed) L. King Church, 

Managing Partner, 

Pullicoon Coffee Works Co. 


To THE Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle* 


Adderley Estate, 
Coonoor, P. O., Nilgiris, 
16th July, 1913, 


Dear Sir,—I have read with interest the recent correspondence on 
Green Bug. 

1 have been treating trees for Bug for some time, and have given both 
the spraying and brushing method^ close ersonal attention. When I com-’ 
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menced I had 350 acres more or less affected, and the conclution I have 
come to is, that brushing is the only method that can be relied on to 
thoroughly eradicate the pest. 

I have half a dozen Four Oaks’* sprayers and now only make use of 
these as follows : for spraying large trees bearing a heavy crop, and on any 
new patches of bug, where one spraying is given to check the bug until 
brushing coolies are available to go through and thoroughly treat each tree. 


Up till quite recently I have used the sprayers without following up 
with brushing coolies, and I will give you the particulars of two fields treated 
this year, one with spraying, one with brushing. 


In February last, I brushed a field of 5.000 trees at a cost of Rs.23 per 
1)000 at the same time I sprayed a field of 2,000 trees at a cost of Ks.20-8 0 
per 1.000 trees, these rates include labour and material. The latter field 1 
sprayed again in May at about the same cost, and now 1 notice bug re¬ 
appearing on the ends of branches. 

• 

The field which was brushed in February, received no further treat¬ 
ment. Last week* it was handled throughout, and after carefully examining 
the trees I could not find sufficient bug to give 10 coolies a day’s work. 

The mixture I use is as follows;—] lb. soap, 6 oz. rosin, 6 oz. refined 
saltpetre to 4 gallons water. In wet weather, I increase the quantity of 
rosin. The soap enables coolies to work up the mixture with a fairly firm 
froth, this sticks well to the leavc.s and when dry, they have a decidedly 
whiti.sh appearance. 'I'he advantage of this lies in the fact that a branch or 
leaf missed is very easily detected. 

Brushes I make of good coir fibre, about 4 ins. thick and 6 ins, long. 
These Uo no damage at all to the foliage or crop and cost very little more 
than one anna each. 

I would draw attention to the importance of first destroying any ants 
nests that may be found. 

I always have a separate gang wwking just ahead of the brushes 
searching for and destroying ants' nests. 


In conclusion I would remark that bug has been eradicated from all 
parts of the estate where I have been able to get at all the ants’ nests, and I 
believe this is possible anywhere, providing the coffee has clean shade. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) L. A. GerraUP Rogers, 
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No. 585/1913. Office of the Planting Expert, 

Bangalore, 

j 17th July 19^13. 

The Editor, 

Planters* Chronicle, 

Dear Sir,—The question of treating manure bags raised by Mr. King 
Church has been submitted to the Government Entomologist who has very 
kindly given his opinion. He writes, ” a light spraying of the bags with rosin 
wash, crude oil emulsion, or any similar insecticide on arrival at the estate 
should be all that is required. I do not think, however, that you will keep 
out scale even if you fumigated the bags. The young are small and active 
and are doubtless carried by all sorts of methods ; foot passengers, possibly 
birds, &c.” 

The idea of treating the bags so that young scales falling on them would 
be killed, does not seem possible, but it would certainly be advisable in 
future for planters to spray bags on arrival. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Rudolph. D. Anstead, 

Planting Expert. 


No, 590/1913. Ohcc of the Planting Expert. 

Bangalore, 

18th July 1913. 

The Editor. 

Phe Planters* Ckronicle% 

* Dear Sir,—I am glad to see that your correspondence columns are 
eliciting so much valuable information about ^ brushing versus spraying.’ 

1 should be much obliged if Mr. Rogers would kindly inform us, firstly 
how many coolies he has brushing, and secondly how many trees they do 
per day on the average. I am quite aware that this depiends upon the 
virulence of the attack of bug, but I want to know how many are done a day 
in the case of an ordinary average attack. This is important when dealing 
with estates and districts short of labour. 

I find that on an estate in Coorg 300 to 350 trees a day can be sprayed 
lightly and 150 to 200 thoroughly by one cooly, and the cost is workfng out 
at 2/8 to 3 rupees per acre for two sprayings. 

While 6n the subject I may mention that the Government Entomologist 
has called my attention to the fact that monohydrated sodium carbonate 
may be used with advantage instead of washing soda and only half the 
quantity is needed, washing soda containing ten molecules of water of 
crystalisation. I find that this monohydrated soda is sold under the trade 
name of ’ .Soda Ash ’ and I have recently had a sample of this in my hands. 
It cost a rupee a hundred weight less than washing soda and half the 
quantity is required. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signedi • Rudolph D. Anstbad, 

PUoUngEgpertt 
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COFFEE. 

Fertilisation In Coffee. 

With reference to the question of the cross fertilization of the coifee 
flower, a subject which has received considerable attention in the “ Planters* 
Chronicle,** it will, I believe, be of interest to give a short resum6, of some 
work that has been done on this question in Java. 

In 1910, my friend Dr, F. C. von Faber published in Dutch some notes 
on the Biology of the CofTee Flower in which he gives the results of experi¬ 
ments performed by him on fertilization. He experimented with Liberia 
coffee and under Javanese conditions so that these results cannot be taken 
directly as applying to South India. They however suggest a line of 
investigation which might, perhaps, be profitably followed here in studying 
the question of the importance of cross fertilization. 

Dr. von Faber first examined the question of pollination and found that 
out of 78 flowers of Liberia coffee examined, in all but 8 self-pollination had 
occurred in the bud before the flowers opened ; moreover the pollen grains 
had in many cases, already germinated at the time of opening of the flower 
and the pollen tubes had begun to grow down through tissues of the style 
towards the ovaries. 

From this result one might be tempted to conclude that, in the case of 
Liberia coffee, cross fertilisation can occur in so few cases as to be quite 
negligible. This is, however, not the case, as, on further investigation, Dr. 
von Faber found .that, where pollen from other flowers on the same plant 
or from other plants found its way to the stigma and germinated, it grew 
about twice as fast as the pollen from the same flower, Ther& thus occurs 
a sort of race between the foreign and the “ self ” pollen tubes as to which 
shal] fertilize the ovaries and the results depend entirely upon^how early the 
foreign pollen reaches the stigma. 

Dr. von Faber has also some remarks to make on the role of insects in 
the fertilization of Liberia Coffee flowers. He states that, although the 
number of insects in a coffee plantation is usually small in comparison with 
the number of trees, this is to a certain extent equalized by the rapidity of 
insect movement, whereby a large number of flowers are visited in a very 
short time. Bees seem to have been among the most prominent insects 
observed by him. The following observations made by him are of interest. 

6th April.—Tree No. 8—At 8 a.m. 48 flowers found open ; within 15 
minutes, 32 of these were visited by insects, 

25th April.—Tree No. 7a—At 8 a.m. 72 flowers found open; within 25 
minutes, 48 of these were visited by insects. 

I4th May.—Tree No, 15—At 8-30 a.m, 64 flowers found open ; within 
45 minutes, 52 of these were visited by insects. 

14th May.—Tree No. 18b—At 10-30 a.m. 38 flowers found open ; within 
15 minutes, 24 of them were visited by insects. 

The visiting insects were, in each case, examined and were found in¬ 
variably to be covered with pollen* 

The paper under reference also contains an account of observations on 
the varieties of coffee, where it was found that self-fertilization in 

the bud rarely takes place, Th? anther found here ah.o that foreign pollen 
grains grow more rapidly down through the tissues of the st . Ic than do the 
gcalnsr- 
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With regard to Liberia coffee tlje author concludes that cross fertili¬ 
zation was the original method and that self-fertilization has arisen later to 
guard against failure in fertilization. 

As far as I am aware, no sitnilar studies have been made on Coffca 
arabica either in India or elsewhere and it would, I believe, be a matter of 
considerable practical interest to ascertain whether a difference in the rate 
of growth of foreign and “ self” pollen grains exists here similar to that 
described by von Faber for Liberia coffee in Java. 

The paper under review is a preliminary one, and I hope to receive 
soon from Dr, von Faber a paper dealing with the subject of the fertiliza¬ 
tion of coffee in a more exten^^ive manner. Any further facts of general 
interest will be communicated to the Planters' Chronicle, 

(Signed) Leslie Coleman, 

Director of Agriculture, M.ysore. 


COEFEE. 


The terminal market has been very unsettled, and after sharply advanc¬ 
ing Is. 6d, per cwt. a considerable amount of selling from abroad sent prices 
down again. A laiger business than usual has been done and closing prices 
show a decline of 2s. Sd, per cwt. from the highest point of the week. Until 
yesterday the pressure did not apparently come from Brazil, but heavier 
daily receipts produced weakness, and lower offers were made. Quotations 
are now much lower than the principal operators had expected, and the 
general opinion is that the fall has been overdone, and is mainly due to the 
financial difficulties in markets abroad other than Coffee. The fall has cer¬ 
tainly given more confidence, and a fairly large business has been done at 
the lower rates. Unless the new crop is hurried forward more rapidly than 
usual an advance seems probable, as dealers are generally short of stock. 
Mild descriptions have been almost entirely neglected, and to effect sales 
importers haye had to accept a reduction of Is. to 2s., but in many cases 
they have preferred to withhold their olfenngs, so that quotations are not in 
all cases much lower. 

London Coffee Returns. 


Home 

Export. 

Stock. 

Consumption. 

1913. 1912. 

1913, 1912. 

1913 

1912. 

Tons. Tons, 

Tons, Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

For week ended 

June 7 ... 298 241 

652 5 

16,409 

13,667 

For 23 weekks ended 

June 7 . ...7,277 7,289 

8,371 8,297 

— 

— 


Official Statistics of the Coffee Trade of the United 

Kingdom, 


1 month ended May 31, 
1911. 1912 vnx 

Imports ...cwts. 50,159 66,655 72,440 

Home Consump¬ 
tion ...cwts. 31,436 24,157 32,750 

Exports ...cwts. 217,098 37,359 45,484 

Total Deliveries, cwts. 248,534 61,516 78,234 


StockoriMay31. cwts. 380,000 313,000 346,000 
■—T/ie Produce Markets' Review, 


5 months ended May 31. 

1911. 1912. 1913. 

419,338 420,704 476 

114.853 119,672 120 

369,832 203,422 171 


484,685 323,094 291 

--■—- 
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RUBBER. 

The Plantation Rubben Industry. 

by. 

Cyril E. S. IUxendale. 

A Paper Read ai the. Third Internaiional Rubber Confercnee^ held in 

New York, 1912. 

Early History, 

It is remarkable that—as civilization has become dependent on cultivat¬ 
ed produce—the profitable cultivation of rubber should have been, for years, 
open to doubt. 

It was in 1876 (not less than 36 years ago) that Hevea seeds were 
brought from Brazil to Europe by that prince of smugglers Mr. H. A. Wick¬ 
ham. There was an earlier attempt, but as the few seedlings raised all died, 
we need not waste lime over that. From the 70,000 seeds collected in 
Brazil by Mr. Wickham, 2,800 plants were raised at Kew Gardens (London) 
and, in the same year, shipped to the Perideniya Gardens of Ceylon (Ridley 
tells us) as a depot for the plants from which the cultivation might be spread 
all over those British Colonies wherein the plant could thrive. 

In 1877, a case of 22 plants reached Singapore and were successfully 
planted by Mr. Murton, the then curator of the newly founded Botanic Gar¬ 
dens there. The same year the first Hevea trees arrived in the Malay 
States. Two cases were sent from Ceylon to the late Sir Hu<?h Low 
(British Resident of Perak) who planted them at Kwala Kangsar, and, 1 am 
glad to say, he lived long enough to see something of the great success of 
the industry that he helped to found. 

It may seem strange that these trees reached maturity many years 
before it was realized that they were capable of yielding a sufficient quantity 
of rubber to make their regular tapping profitable. The only explanation I 
can offer for this is that the duty of tipping them was relegated to Sakeis 
(Malayan Aboriginals), who adopted the same method they applied to' the 
collection of wild rubber ; th.it is to say, they hacked them with choppers, 
while the results they achieved were insufficient to tempt any capitalist to 
put ten cents into the business. 

It is to our scientist friends that we owe the primary knowledge of how 
these trees might be made profitable. On what we now consider to have 
been a red-letter day in the year 1888, Mr. H. N. Ridley was appointed 
Director of the Botanic Gardens in Singapore and very soon afterwards 
commenced experimental tapping: but it was not until 1891 that the first 
sample of plantation Para was sent to London from Malaya and was favor¬ 
ably reported upon by experts. During the nineties, several gentlemen in 
Ceylon, and Mr. Derry and my learned colleague, Mr. Leonard Wray, in 
Malaya, continued the experiments. 

The first actual sale recorded from Malaya was in 1899, from the trees 
planted by Sir Hugh Low, and realised 3s, lOd. a pound. The trees were 
thed 22 years old. To the brothers Kindersley belongs the honor of first 
planting rubber on a commercial scale in our country. That was in 1895, 
and within three years the late Mr. W. W. Bailey and several other planters, 
including th^ humble individual now addressing you, had summoned up 
sufficient courage to plant a few hundred acres amongst them. To attribute 
this slow development" to lael^of enterpri.se would be unjust. If any ex¬ 
planation is required, it most be attributed to lack pf ipopey,. At the.time of 
which I ath speaking, we were all coffee or sugar planters, struggling for a 
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bare, very bare, existence. Some of us may have had the privilege of being 
on terms of a nodding acquaintance with men of means, but not many of 
those could recollect that rubber was useful for any practical purpose, 
except for the erasure of pencil marks. 

A favored few had seen or heard of a Mr. Charles Rolls, travelling in a 
horseless carriage preceded by an ancient man on foot, carrying a red flag 
as a danger signal; but, probably, none of these realised that this object of 
merriment was the forerunner of the greatest mechanical industry of the 
age, or if they did, would not, at an rate, have found it a reason for sup¬ 
porting the scheities of would-be rubber planters. 

Rumours of remarkable results from the first planted Hevea trees of 
Ceylon and Malaya reached Europe, and as the years rolled on, a few spe¬ 
culative—or may I call them, far-sighted—persons staked a portion of their 
savings on the new venture. 

The extension of the area under Hevea in Malaya, which in 1905 
amounted to about 38,000 acres, increased at an average rate from that year 
of about 70.000 acres per annum. The total area at the end of last year 
(1911) was 542,877 acres. 

The Boom. 

During 1909, the income from the older companies attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the investing and speculating public of Europe in general—and 
Britain in particular—a^ being unusually large for an agricultural industry. 
At the same time the value of crude rubber went up by leaps and bounds, 
bewildering even to those in it. Speculation was indulged in, of which the 
promoter of many a wild cat proposition took full advantage. 

It is said that the boom far exceeded that which heralded railway deve¬ 
lopment 70 years ago and can only be compared with another that occurred 
in the reign of our late Queen Anne in connection with a venture known as 
the South Sea Bubble. 

Well, our Bubble, has since deflated somewhat, I am glad to say, but 
it has not burst; and I think it may be said that the planters who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day generally kept their heads in spite of the 
somewhat embarrassing attention paid to their bumble efforts, and this had 
much to do with steadying the market when the bubble was soaring, and 
also in stopping total deflation when investors rushed to the other extreme. 

Climatic Conditions, 

The reason the Malay Peninsula attracted most attention for this 
purpose wap, primarily, its regular rainfall. It is commonly said that there 
are two seasons in that country. One is the wet, and the other is the d—d 
wet season. . • 

This peculiarity is due to its unique situation as the meeting place of 
N-E Monsoon of the China Sea and the S-W Monsoon of the Indian Ocean. 
After the subsiding of the rains of the S-W Monsoon, the N-E commences 
and as the width of the Malay Peninsula does not exceed 170 miles in any 
part, the land on both coasts is affected by either monsoon. 

I >:ave kept the rainfall records at Jugra for 11 years and have never 
experienced a month without rain, and rarely a month below the average 
rainfall of Britain. It must be admitted that some of us, in cabling particu¬ 
lars of our monthly outputs, explain a shortage against the estimate by 
adding owing to the drought ; but the truth is, we have yet to experience 
the* true meaning of the word “ drought.** There are very few days in the 
year when it is too wet to work, and this,'of course, gives Us a great advant*^ 
age over the collector of wild rubber on the Amazon, where I • understand 
there can be no tapping for several lUontbs q( the year, 
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Health. 

A very considerable change has come over the conditions of life in 
Malaya. I regret to say that many of the plantations cUn hardly yet be 
described as health resorts; but there has been an immense improvement, 
and in view of the more or less recent discoveries of our medical men, there 
is good reason to hope that the improvement will continue. To Sir Patrick 
Manson and Professor Ross we owe the original discovery that the 
Anopheles mosquito is the principal, if not the only, carrier of malarial 
infection, and the doctors of Malaya have amongst them done excellent 
work as a result of this discovery. I would single out Dr. Malcolm Watso 4 
for special mention, as his work as medical adviser to plantations has come 
particularly, under my notice. 

He has discovered that the variety of Anopheles which favours the 
coast districts, rarely, if ever, travels more than one-half a mile from the 
jungle, and there is practical immunity in dwelling places at this distance. 

The valleys, in some of the inland districts, harbor another variety of 
the Anopheles^ the spawn of which can exist in running water, and can 
only be got rid of by carrying the water a-vay in enclosed drains. Interest¬ 
ing experiments in this direction are now being carried out by several rubber 
companies in Selangor. 

Thanks to the natural richness of the soil, a considerable amount of 
capital was attracted to British Malaya from Ceylon, where there was 
comparatively little suitable laud available, and our community owes some 
thing of its success to the cash and experience introduced from that 
colony. 

Government and Planter. 

Although the new aplications for land are still sufficient to tax severely 
the resources of our over-worked (and not over paid) Survey Department, 
the increased rent and export duty has driven a certain amount of British 
capital to the Dutch Colonies of Java and fiimatra, and considerable 
development has recently been made in those islands, as well as in Borneo. 

When stating these facts, T do tot wish it to be understood that I am 
advocating, the avoidance of British Malay as country for investment, or 
that I would belittle the fine work accomplished by my fellow countrymen 
who have been officially responsible for the development of that region. 

On this occasion, I have the honor to represent the Planters* Association 
of Malaya, who amongst them manage a total of upwards of 600 plantations, 
with an invested capital of about fifty million pounds sterling, a value, which 
through their efforts, has appreciated to several times that amount. I am 
quite certain that I should not be correctly voicing that community if I con¬ 
veyed thp impression that we would prefer any form of Government than 
that approved by our Sovereign Lord, King George. 

The success of our industry is largely due to the confidence inspired by 
the existence of an absolutely honest and conscientious public service. 
Mistakes have been made, but these have been due, entirely, to the excessive 
read of those in authority, who desire that the whole country should 
participate in the prosperity of our industry ; and judging by past experience 
in times of adversity, we may reasonably expect that if our burdens become 
too grievous to be borne, we shall obtain the relief necessary to meet the 
^trese pf competion .—The India Rubber World* 

[To be continued*) 
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Mr. Jonas.^ Scientific Assistant, Coorg, has arrived at Headquarters, 
and will probably remain in Bangalore for the next three weeks. He is 
occupied in laboratory work. 

Pressure of space has prevented the continuation of the interesting 
paper on Rubber, read by Mr. Baxendale, in this week’s issue, but we hope 
to continue it next week. 

To the Weekly Times of Ceylon^ wc are indebted for a valuable 
contribution on the subject of Dynamite in Planting. More light is gradual¬ 
ly being thrown in this subject more especially on the point of cost per acre. 

Our correspondence columns are fuller than usual of matters interest¬ 
ing to the Planting Community, and the subjects mentioned in the various 
letters are sure to come up for serious discussion at the next annual meeting, 
which is fast approaching. Though all the letters are interesting, the Editor 
considers that written by South India as the most important and deserving 
of special attention by all planters, fdj: the subject matter of it is bound to 
receive the serious attention of the delegates at the coming conference. 

The interview with Mr. Petch, aa taken from the Times of Ceylon 
should prove interesting to all Tea and Rubber Planters. 

For the Coffee Planting Community, we publish a short history of coffee 
taken from the Produce '^Uirkets' Review^ from its first introduction. 

The Chairman has written to the Secretary and asked him to let it be 
known, that the postal deliveries rodpd Meppadi have been disorganised 
through the illness of the Postmaster, and consequently some unavoidable 
delay has taken place in receiving and answering letters. This especially 
applies to Telegrams and registered L<ptters that may have been addressed 
to him. 

To all those who have kindly consented to support the coming Exhibi¬ 
tion, the Secretary through the Editor, wishes it to be known that samples 
of different products should not exceed one pound each, packed either in 
lead lined packets, or wooden boxes. As we hope to have a tasting competi¬ 
tion, these samples should be dvawo from Invoice samples. 
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DYNAMITE IN PLANTING. 

D^itionstmtioii at Matale. 

Mr.Thos. J. Doolan, representative of Nobel’s Hamburg Explosives Co., 
Ltd., gave a demonstration in the use of dynamite as aid to planting on 
Wariapola Estate, Matale, on Sunday and Monday, in the presence of Mr. 
J. A. M. Bond, the Superintendent, and a number of planters from the 
surrounding country. Mr. Doolan took a rubber section of about H acres, 
in which he put down 100 holes of an average depth of 21 inches each in 
20 minutes’ time with three coolies at the work. The charge used was half 
a plug of Nobel’s Hamburg dynamite No. 1 for each hole, which worked out 
at 10 cents a hole, or Rs.lO per acre. The time occupied in putting down the 
holes, making and preparing the charges, charging the holes and the firing, 
until the last charge went off, was two hours. The ground, which was an 
unplanted section of the rubber plantation, was a fairly hard gravelly loam. 
Mr. Doolan also blew off a tree stump, about 2 feet in diameter, using four 
cartridges, which cost 50 cents. He also blasted several rocks, and one 
large boulder of about 25 tons at a cost of 75 cents, without any drilling. 
The boulders were completely shattered, and the spectatois were surprised 
at the result. An important matter was also the destruction of ant-hills. 
Some enormous ones were completely shattered. One termite hill 6 feet 
high and wide in proportion was destroyed at a cost of about 25 cents. The 
explosion besides shattering the ant-hil\ also killed the greater part of the 
insect inhabitants. Mr. Doolan says that it will be an absolute waste to 
use full cartridges for sub-soiling, breaking hard pan, and digging holes for 
tree planting. Half a cartridge, or one-third of one, according to conditions 
obtaining, is quite ample. 


An Estimate of Cost. 

Mr. Doolan has worked out an estimate of cost of blasting with Nobel’s 
Hamburg dynamite, which is interesting for purposes of reference. A case 
of dynamite cartridges weighing 25 lbs. and containing 200 cartridges 
I inch in diameter would cost about Rs. 24, equivalent to 12 centi per 
cartridge. Detonators cost Rs. 19*50 a thousand, practically 2 cents each, 
and the fuse costs about a cent a foot. For general work, half a 
cartridge costs 6 cents, detonator 2 cents, and 2 feet of fuse 2 cents, 
making a total of 10 cents per hole. To this has to be added the 
cost of cooly labour, which works out at a cent a hole, so that the 
total cost of a hole is 11 cents. Of course the advantages in labour saving 
and ensuring the best growth and better yields through planting in 
dynamited ground are considerable—advantoges which are now well 
known. 


In Tea Planting. 

In the matter of tea planting, where a large number of plants go down 
to the acre,'Mr. Doolan recommends placing one third of a cartridge 12 f^et 
apait in any direction, which would be quite ample. There is no necessity, 
he states, to blow out a hole for each tea plant, but the dynamiting of the 
land in the manner just stated, was all that was required. In the matter of 
tea planting the cost would be small, one-third of a cartridge working out 
at 4 cents, the detonator at 2 cents, andr 15 inches of fuse at one cent, 
making a total of 7 cents for each charge placed 1;2 feet apart.—TAc Weekly 
Times of Ceylon,, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Government of India, 

Legislative Department. 

From 

The Hon’ble Sir W, H. H. Vincent, Kt., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Legislative Department, 

To 

The Secretary, 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

Simla, the 16th July, 1913, 

Sir,—In reply to your letter dated the 25th June, 1913, I am directed 
to inform you that it is proposed to introduce a Bill for the Prevention of 
the Introduction of Pests and Diseases into India in the Council of the 
Governor-General during the next autumn sessions. A copy will be sent to 
to you after its introduction. 

‘ I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) W, H. Vincent, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


Hallery, Mercara P. & T. O., 

N. Coorg. 

July 17th, 1913. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—This letter is intended as an attempt to stir up the Planting 
Community to demand the rebates paid by the shipping companies on 
freight from the Malabar Coast. 


At present I understand that a thing called the “ Malabar Coast Char¬ 
tering coalition ” takes the rebates and this is but another name for the 
Curing Firms themselves. If this statement is-not correct I have been 
misinformed, and am prepared to withdraw it. 


. In any case the Planter pays the freight and is entitled to any rebate 
thereon. 


There is a letter extant, dated in 1894, to the Secretary, U. P. A. on at 
kindred matter. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) John A. Qeaham, 
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North Mysore Asooolation. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to the report of this Association’s Third 
Quarterly Meeting held on June 3rd at Balehonur. 

Madras Act No. I of 1903—Mr. Danvers* proposal is reported as Car¬ 
ried unanimously. Owners and managers on leave reading this report 
would naturally suppose that all those present at the Meeting voted in favour 
of the proposal»~this was not the case. 

As I have been asked why I voted for the proposal, I beg to state that 
I was one of those who did not vote for or against, my reasons being 

(1.) I had no instructions from absent owners and managers I was 
representing. 

(2.) Proposal was not on Agenda. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) R. G. Foster. 


Dear Sir,—I consider the subject on which I write will be the better for 
airing. 

Two days since I had Lists pf Manures from 2 separate S. Indian 
Firms: but they’ve both omitted any Prices. A new thing. It seems to 
me they are asking for correspondence w’ith the planter, and few planters 
find correspondence with Agents a profitable employment. 

One Firm at all events has prices attached to their own numbered 
Fertilising Mixtures, which I can only conclude cover any possible rise of 
Prices in the ingredients; however good they may be. This novelty was 
not produced for the Planters’ gopd—certainly not. Added to this the 
harmless pastime of making our own mixtures for our own pockets has been 
taken away, 

I trust some of your readers with the Business brains, or else 5 ^ourself, 
will offer an explanation; for myself I admit. 

Tam, 

Stymied. 

The Editor, 

The Planters^ Chronicle, 

[Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—I have been reading with great interest your Bulletin No. 2 
giving articles and letters bearing on labour matters, a copy of which should 
be in the hands of every planter in Southern India. 

With the usual lack of interest however in anything outside the bounda¬ 
ries of our own Estates, its very existence, except to a few, is probably, 
unkoowQi 
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My chief reason for writing this letter was not on account of the above 
mentioned Bulletin, but in your introduction, you mention several points 
which more or less touch on my subject. 

I should first of all like to make a few comments on these. 

In para. 2 you say “ It is very doubtful if Legislation is required. 
Would it not be better for the community to work out its own salvation and 
only ask the Government to countenance a scheme which has received the 
general support of the U. P. A. S, I. 

1 sincerely wish I could agree with you in this, but I am afraid that it 
has been too clearly proved for years past, that combination amongst the 
Planting Community of Southern India is beyond hope, and nothing short of 
Government Legislation will bring it to its senses. 

As a proof of this, wc have only to look at the results of the various 
Labour Committees appointed by the U. P, A. S. I. during the last four or 
five years. 

The members of these Committees have worked hard, and various 
schemes have been brought forward, but their labours have been all in vain 
and wasted for one reason only, and that is want of combination. 

Para. 3. —“ The Registration Scheme of Finger Prints which has for 
some time been before the District Associations, appears too costly for the 
Association to take up and put into practice on its own account and has 
not elicited useful suggestions to aid the sub committee in solving this 
question.” 

In this you draw attention to the Registration Scheme of Finger Prints 
which is one of several schemes recently proposed. 

Registration of some sort is a step in the right direction, but what good 
will it be to us, unless we have some law to enforce the Estate or Company 
to give up twice advanced or bolted coolies when they have been traced and 
identified. 

Para. 4.—You say here that “ The Malay States appear to have solved 
the question of labour for themselves and that the two prospectuses pub¬ 
lished should give much fruit for reflection.” In this I quite agree with you, 
and if the Planters of Southern India were not all asleep or too intent on 
their own individual interests, they would have recognised the result of their 
present policy long ago. 

In the same para, you go on to say that “ Ceylon is following suit, and 
the whole matter resolves itself into one of competition, and inducements to 
the Indian labourer to emigrate” and 1 think the enclosed advertisements, 
which were my real reason for this letter, amply bear this out. 

One of these fills about a third of a page of the Times of Ceylon aind 
appeared for some days. The cost of this alone must have been coi|^ 
siderable. and naturally -would not' have been incurred unless the Superi|[«^ 
tendent bad/some legal remedy^ 
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Superintendent, Illabbmluwa Estate, 

RATNAPURA, 




Reward of Ks. 100 is offered for iformation respecting these 8 Coolies. 
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The head lines of the advertisement must make the planters of South 
India smile. 

Over here, it seems to be, everyone for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost, and a very good example of this is quoted in the minutes of the 
last Nilgiri Planters* Association, but in this particular case it only happened 
to be 5 coolies whereas I have heard cases of 30 to 50 coolies being taken 
very much the same way. It is to be hoped the perpetrator in this Nilgiri 
case may be shown up, but beyond this, the sufferer has no redress and the 
culprit smiles up his sleeve. 

To go into the details of the advertisement, we find an accurate des¬ 
cription not only of the Kangany but every individual cooly from which they 
should be easily traced, and when as in Ceylon you have legal remedy for 
redress, a scheme of this sort is essential, but as we are situated in Southern 
India at present, expenditure on registration schemes in my opinion is simply 
a waste of time and money. 

Para. 5.-~In this you go on to warn the South Indian Planter of the 
help the Indo-Ceylon Railway will be to Ceylon lecruiting, but I think you 
have hit the right nail on the head when >ou recommend more advertising. 
Here we are in Southern India the home of the coolies who work practically 
all the coffee, tea and rubber plantations in the East, and we allow all those 
outside our own country to flood our labour Districts with posters and 
distribute broadcast, leaflets, describing the advantages to be gained by 
coolies leaving their own country to work on these Estates. 

What are we doing in Southern India ? Absolutely nothing, but hurry¬ 
ing on our own ruin. We sit still, not because we are content, but because 
of petty jealousies. We can’t agree amongst ourselves. 

Ceylon played this game, because she thought she was close enough to 
her labour never to run short, and when it was too late went for legislation, 
and has landed in a quagmire of coast advances from which she can never 
recover without a tremendous loss, which will open the eyes of many 
Directors and unsuspecting Share-holders some day. 

South India is rapidly drifting in the same direction, but there is still 
time for escape, if we can only pull together, As you rightly say at the 
conclusion of Para. 4, the whole matter resolves itself into one of competi¬ 
tion and inducements to the Indian labour to emigrate, 

After all this rigmarole, you will no doubt ask me what I propose as a 
remedy. 

Firstly, 1 would advise advertisement. Nothing succeeds now-a-days 
without advertisement, and we must wake up and march with the times. 

t 

* Any one can make a pill, and provided it has nothing injurious in it. you 
may recommend it to cure every disease under the sun, and provided it is 
sufficiently advertised it is 100 to 1 on its sale proving a success. 

* In Southern India we have no fear of putting anything injurious in our 
cure. 

We have conditions equal to anything that can be offered elsewhere. 

The cooly is near his home and is never bound for more than 9 months 
to a year, and with out low capital cost per acre compared with the majority 
of Estates in other planting countries, we should be able to offer the same if 
not better iuducements to the cooly to work for us instead of emigrating^ 
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I would flood the country with advertisements through the U. P. A. S* I. 
giving without favour a description of, and conditions prevailing in, each 
District. 

It will cost money, but I am confident it will pay us and carry us on for 
a time. 

My second recommendation I know will bring down on me a storm of 
abuse, but I can see nothing else for it but Government Legislation. 

We have already proved ourselves incapable of “ working out our own 
salvation” as you put it in your introduction to your labour Bulletin, 

Wherever you have active and keen competion in whatever business 
you like to mention, there is the temptation to run off the straight, and which 
unfortunately has been proved to exist amongst the planters of Southern 
India, and in my opinion nothing short of Government interference will stop 
it. That legislation will come sooner of later, there is little doubt, as the 
Government of Madras and the Native States in South India also feel the 
pinch in getting labour for the Public Works and will be forced to move in 
the matter before long. 

I think the Nilgiri Association’s proposal of a commission to go into the 
laboiu matter a good one, but it should consist of representatives of all 
employees of labour European, India and Government, if it is to do any 
good. 

I must apologise for taking up so much of your valuable space, but the 
matter is of such vital importance to our industry, and the yearly meeting of 
the U. P. A. S. I. is shortly to take place, when labour matters will no doubt 
occupy a considerable part of its time, I must ask your indulgence. 

Yours faithfully. 

South India. 

Bangalore, 23rd Jul\% 1913. 


A New Method of Ff.rtimzing thh Soil. 

A new method of applying chemical fertilizer to fruit trees is proposed 
by M. Cadoret, and he finds that it gives much better results in experiments 
which he has been making in France. The psiial method is to simply spread 
or strew the chemical fertilizer on the ground at a certain distance around 
the trunk of the tree, but it is found that this has a disadvantage in that the 
fertilizing principles do not penetrate into the ground as rapidly as might be 
supposed, so that their action is felt but'slowly. M, Cadoret finds that a 
much better plan is to use an iron* rod having an expanded part near the 
point so as to make rather large holes in the ground. Such holes are filled 
with the fertilizer which consists of a properly prepared mixture using some 
precautions. The fertilizer, in order to prevent* damage to the roots from the 
caustic action, should be mixed with crumbled earth beforehand. From four 
to six holes should be used, deep enough so as to contain all the fertilizer 
required for the tree in question, and the holes are best placed about 12 
inches from the trunk. The depth of the holes is increased to keep pace 
with the growth of the tree. According to M, Cadoret, the above 
method gives remarkable results, and"* he finds that peach, apricot, cherry, 
and other trees of five years’ growth are as well developed as other trees of 
twelve years.’’T he method has the advantage that it does not imply extra 
cost. Two men ca& treat eighty trees a day in this way. 
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TBJI. 

Tha Root Diseaaaa. 

The Times of Ceylon publishes an interview with Mr. Petch» the 
Ceylon Government Mycologist, on the subject of a root disease of Tea 
known to science as hotryodiplodia theobromae. There is nothing in 
this interview which has not been published before, but it may be of interest 
to Tea and Rubber planters to refresh their memories about this disease. 
Mr. Fetch is reported to have said that they had known B. theohromae for a 
good many years, more especially in the low-country. It was discovered 
after pruning. Of course the disease attacked the bushes some time pre¬ 
vious to pruning, but it, apparently, was able to exist in a more or less dormant 
condition. It was also to be found at other times. 

Speaking of the spread of the disease. Mr. Fetch said that it had become 
rather extensive in one or two cases where Albizzia trees had been cut 
down and the stumps left in the ground, “ It is a very common fungus,'* 
added Mr. Fetch, “ wliich, beginning on Albizzia stumps, spreads to tea. 
It will also grows on dead rubber and cacao, cocoanut, dadap, and the’papaw, 
but, as tar as we know, it only causes root disease in tea and in rubber, 
where it continues the ‘die-back,* which is initiated by another fungus 
(Glaeosporium Albornhntm), It differs from the other well-known root 
disease of tea, RosscUinia^ in that it spreads, practically, only by means of 
spores. There are no underground threads.” 

Asked as to whether the disease might be considered serious, Mr. Fetch 
remarked that it was thought likely that the disease might be serious in the 
low-country some years ago, because the fungus developed on buried prim¬ 
ings, in the low-country districts at any rate, and several estates which 
made a practice of burying primings every few years, were badly attacked 
by the disease. The diseased bushes, said Mr. Fetch, should be burned 
because they 

Produced Millions of Spores 

as they dried up. When a tea bush was killed by the di.sease, the roots 
were completely filled with mycelium of the fungus. Mr. Fetch recommends 
that the dead bushes should be uprooted and burnt without delay, and any 
primings lying about the place, should be raked up and similarly destroyed ; 
while the affected soil should be forked over with quicklime. 

Connection with Rubber. 

As reg.ard.s P, theohromae attacking rubber, Mr. l^etch makes reference 
to it in his valuable work on “The Physiology and Diseases of Hevea 
Braxiliensis.” After the death of the leading shoot from “ Die-back,” 
B, theohromae, which lives on dead Hevea and can attack living stems 
through wounds, enters the dead shoot and grows downwards in the woody 
stein, gradually killing it down to the base. The death of such shoots maybe 
followed by the death of the whole tree from the attacks of P. theohromae^ 
In the ca.ses examined by Mr. Fetch t^e fungus had entered the. tree after 
the shoots had been killed by “ Die-back,” not after they had been killed 
by wind or climatic conditions. It is also reassuring to learn, that no case 
has yet been recorded in which it has. attacked the exposed cortex of the 
tapping cuts. B theohromae, Mr. Fetch states, is an 
Extremely wide-spread Fungus, 

and it would be impo3.sible to eradicate it, but there is no need to encourage 
it by neglecting to destroy dead^stems and bushes killed by it, 
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GOFFEE. 

Stttitenoad to Doath for Sailing Colfae* 

We often hear the statement made that it is impossible to increase the 
consumption of coffee in this country, but the odds against the enterprising 
grocer who determines to push the sales of the fragrant berry are small 
compared to those which had to be overcome by the first keepers of coifee 
houses in Turkey* When coJfee was first introduced to that country It 
became so popular that the coffee houses detracted from th'^ attendance at 
mosques, and became the meeting places of political agitators, so that 
Church and State united in condemning the beverage, and at one time (he 
penalty for offering coffee for sale was death. In spite of these handicaps, the 
coffee merchants won, and to*day coffee houses are the most prominent 
features of a rurkish town. 

A writer in Scribner's Magazine says :— 

** For one who has ever walked the streets of a Turkish tovu it is 
almost impossible to imgaine them without coffee-houses. Yet, those 
resorts are of comparative recency among the Turks, and they were not 
acclimated without bitter opposition. While the properties of the coffee- 
berry are supposed to have been discovered or rediscovered by an Arab 
ddrvish in the thirteenth century, they were unknown in Constantinople 
Ufit^ three hundred years later, The first coffee-house was opened there in 
1534 by one Sheinsi, a native of Aleppo. He returned to Syria three years 
later, taking with him five thousand ducats and little imagination of what 
uproar his successful enterprise was to cause. The be\erage so quickly 
appreciated was as quickly looked upon by the Orthodox as insidious to the 
public morals—partly because it seemed to merit the recommendations of 
the Koran against intoxicants, partly, because it brought people together in 
places other than mosques. ‘ The black enemy of sleep and of love,’ as a 
poet styled the Arabian berry, was variously denounced as one of the Four 
Elements of the World of Pleasure, one of the Four Pillars of the Tent of 
Lubricity, one of the Four Cushions of the Couch of Voluptuousness, and 
one of the Four Ministers of the Devil—the other thred being tobacco, 
opium and wine. The name of the drug may have had something to do 
with the hostility it encountered. Kahveh, whence our colfec, is a slight 
modification of an Arabic word—literally meaning ‘ that which takes away 
the appetite ’—which is one of the names of wine. The stimulating effect 
of coffee, however, is more than a name.” 

In Greece also the beverage is popular, the consumption per capita 
being more than twice that of this country, and the Central European 
countries are also becoming enamoured of coifee, and the consumption is 
rafher larger proportionately than that of the United Kingdom. A useful 
lesson may be drawn from our friends the Turks who popularised coffee by 
means of their caf^s. Our experience in this country is that in suitable dis- 
tHcts a caf6 is nearly alw^^ys a success, and that when good well-made 
coffee is supplied, a larg^ trade* in coffee for home use almost invariably 
follows. Many grocers who have no room or time to run a cafd of their own 
might do much by arrangement with ^ome existing caf6 or restaurant. We 
know of cases In which the grocer supplies freshly roasted coffee daily, and 
exchanges the iimtsed portion snd in consideration of this generous treat- 
meht has his name and advertisements of bis coffee on the menu.—T/ts 
produce Markets^ Review* 
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The Editor has only been able to find room for one page of Mr. Baxen- 
dale’s interesting paper on Rubber in continuation of the last publication, 
but hopes to conclude the paper in next week’s issue. 

The Scientific Department issues a valuable paper on various topics of 
interest to the planting community. The method of burning lime should 
attract the attention of those who are within reasonable distance of deposits, 
and the importance of manganese as a plant food is noticed. 

The reports of the Wynaad Planters’ iissociation and the Central Tra- 
vancore Planters* Association arc published. Particular notice should be 
taken of the fact that the Mysore Government do not recognise the con¬ 
tracts with maistries attested before village patels. 

Our correspondence columns are full of interesting letters, asking for 
information, and receiving replies from the highest authority. Lately there 
has been an awakening of interest shown by many planters, seeking for 
light, and the Editor sincerely hopes that his columns will now onwards 
be more freely used, and that the interest roused will not be allowed to lapse. 
In reply to a previous correspondent we publish a clear and lucid letter on 
Estate Accounts, which should lead to others. 

Mr. Anstead, Planting Expert, replies to Mr. Gerrard on Brushing and 
Spraying, and both he and Dr, Coleman reply to Mr. Danvers on the 
Fertilisation of Coffee. 

To Mr. Graham “ A Curer ” replies .Tiid expresses willingness to set the 
former’s doubts at rest as regards rebates on Freights. 

We consider Messrs, Stanes & Co’s offer to guarantee their manure 
bags free from infection both timely and wise, merits the approbation of the 
planting community, Mr. King-Church who first mooted the question, is to 
be congratulated on the rapid response to his suggestion. 

Secretaries of District Associations are reminded, that the thirty days* 
notice required to place original motions on the Agenda Paper has elapsed.. 
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THE SCIENTIFIG DEPARTMENT, U.PA S.l^ 

Method of burning Lime. • The problem of good lime for agricultural 
purposes is a very important one. Most planters are agreed that an occa¬ 
sional dressing of lime is necessary on our soils which are very deficient in 
this important constituent, and, especially in the case of Coffee, apt to 
become acid an account of the large amount of humus added annually to 
thfe soil by the leaves which fall from the shade trees and the use of 
poonac, fish, and cattle manure. The necessity for using Lime and its 
importance with regard to the bacterial activities in the soil has been des¬ 
cribed at length in the pages of the Chronicle from time to time. (See Vol. 
V, p. 324 and VI 300). The cost of the material is, however, very high 
and, owing to the scarcity of limestone deposits in the neighbourhood of 
estates, most of it has to be transported from the coast. This is generally 
an expensive business, and the quality of the lime thus obtained is often 
poor, and frequent complaints are heard that the material contains a high 
percentage of stones and unburned material. An investigation has shown 
that in some places, notably in the neighbourhood of Hunsnr, at the foot 
of the Hababndin Hills, and in the Kanan Devan Hills, good local deposits 
of limestone exist, and it has been several times suggested that it uoiild 
pay planters to develop these deposits and burn their own lime. A planter 
sdme time ago wrote an interesting paper in the Chronicle on the subject 
(Vol. V, p. 475), In Circular No. 130 of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the U. S. Department of Af^ricnlturc which has just come to hand, an 
article appears entitled, “ A simple and economical method of burning 
lime,” and the following is quoted from it. Though all the conditions natu¬ 
rally do not apply to this country, it contains some valuable hints, which 
might well be adopted by those who are interested in the subject. The 
paper in question gives the results of the experience of -burning lime on a 
farm during the spring of this year. 

” The kiln was located on top of a bed of limestone, the greater part of 
which was exposed, or very near the surface. Poles and slabs were placed 
lengthwise on the ground, making a layer 30 feet long and 16 feet wide. 
The largest poles, 8 or 10 inches in diameter, were used for the outside rows 
in order to make a more stable foundation. 7'he .smaller poles and slabs 
were placed between the large outside poles; and these made up the layer, 
except for a strip 2 feet wide in the middle, where small wood and kindling 
were placed the entire length of the kiln. Chinks between the poles and 
slabs were filled with fine wood and corn stalks. Fine coal was then placed 
as a second layer to a depth of 2 inches. On top of the coal was placed a 
4 or 5 inch layer of limestone crushed to the size of a man’s head or smaller. 
Another layer of coal was then added and this was followed by a layer of 
limestone 12 to 14 inches thick. Alternate layers of coal and stone were 
added until the pile was 7 or 8 feet high. The sides were gradually drawn 
in, making the pile somewhat pyramidal in shape and drawing it to a peak, 
and were then coaled up by shoveling on as much as the crevices would 
hold. The kiln was then ready to be fired. A fire was started on the wind¬ 
ward and near the middle, where the strip of kindling had been placed. 
This gradually began to burn. In a day or two, as the fire began to burst 
out of the sides, dirt was shovelled over it to smother the fire and keep it 
from burning too rapidly. The burning of the kiln continued about two 
weeks. Afterit had cooled off, the dirt was removed. The kiln contained 
nearly 87 tons of lime and cost .80.10 dollars.” 

The effect of Mani^anese on Plantsn^l have recently received an 
enquiry about the effect of Manganese as a fertiliser for Coffee. 1 have no 
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information as regards Coffee especially, but a good deal of work has been 
done recently in America, and elsewhere, on the effect of Manganese in the 
soil upon plants generally. It appears to be proved that Manganese is 
distinctly harmful to Pineapples. In manganiferous soils the roots of this 
plant are loss extensive and have characteristic swollen tips, marking the 
cessation of the lateral growth of the roots, death and decay immediately 
following. The chorophyll is at the same time bleached. A Bulletin on this 
subject has been published by Messrs. Wilcox and Kelley [Hawaii Agri- 
cultural Station Bulletin 28) 

Manganese is constantly present in plants, thus explaining wholly or in 
part the origin of the element in the animal organism. The chlorophyll 
bearing parts of the plant appear to have more Manganese in them than the 
underground portions. 

'A Circular was published by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
January of this year by Messrs. Sullivan & Robinson. These investigators 
found that Manganese was very active in promoting oxidation changes 
brought about by oxi<iising enxymes in plants. In soils also, the power to^ 
oxidise easily oxidisable substances is related to the amount of Manganese 
present and the nature of the organic matter. The growth of the micro¬ 
organisms is modified, and their biochemical activities in the soil changed. 
The absorption of lime and magnesia by plants is increased by the addition 
of Manganese to the soil. 

Manganese is naturally present in soils in amounts up to 0.5%, calcu¬ 
lated as MnO., especially in the surface soil. The usual forms present are 
silicates and the hydrated dioxide. 

The most effective compound as a fertiliser is the sulphate, the least 
effective being the dioxide. In large amounts, the sulphate is more toxic 
than the carbonate. The amount of sulphate added should not exceed 100 
lbs. per acre. 

Yearbook of U. S. A. Department of Agriculture ,— In the Year¬ 
book of the United States Department of Agriculture for 1912, the Secretary 
in his report states that in Porto Rico the renovation of coffee plantations 
has been given much attention with promising results, and the value of 
pruning, fertilising, and cultivating the trees have been demonstrated. By 
following these means a renovated plantation was made to more than double 
the average yield of the island. New varieties of coffee have been intro¬ 
duced and many of the higher priced coffees of the world are now in bearing 
and their seed is being distributed for planting. ' 

, In the tables of statistics in the Year Book, the export of Coffee from 
British India for 1911 is given as 24,593,408 lbs. out of a total world pro¬ 
duction of 2,370,316,425 lbs., or 1%. 

It is mentioned that the culture of American Tea has been introduced 
in a demonstration experiment now yielding an annual crop of 14,000 to 
16.000 pounds of high grade tea, all of which finds a ready market in compe¬ 
tition with imported teas. 

The export of Tea from British India in 1911 is given as 265,022,376 
lbs. out of a world production of 752,896,694, or 35’2%. 

Camphor culture has been introduced into Florida with results suffici¬ 
ently promising to attract private capital on an extenstve scale. ^ 

It is noticeable that the export of Oilcake and oilcake meal from Bri¬ 
tish India in 1911 was 159,808,768 lbs. out of a world’s production of 
5,444,961 873 lbs,, or nearly 3%. 


R. D, A, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERSV ASSOCIATIONS. 
Wynaad Plantera’ Assooiation. 

Proceedinss of a General Meeting held at the Meppadi Cluh^ 
on July 9th, 19f3, 

Present. —Messrs, Bownass, Briggs, Macbain, Milton, G, R. C. Parker, 
Powell, Stewart, Vernede, West and C. E. Abbott (Honorary 
Secretary). Visitor: —Mr. Whitton. Mr. Powell in the chair. 

1841. Proceedings of last Meeting were confitmed. 

1842. Shipment of Tea during Monsoon. —Read further correspond¬ 
ence.—^^Recorded. 

1843. Membership of District Board. Malabar. —Read letter from 
Mr. J, Carson Parker resigning his Membership as representative of the 

* Association, he having left the District. This was accepted with much 
regret. 

Proposed by Mr. Macbain, seconded by Mr. Powell: “ That Dr. Frank 
Milton be nominated to succeed him.”—Carried unaniinonsly. 

1844. U. P. A. S. /, Meeting.’—Proposed from the chair; “That 
Mr. Bownass be elected Delegate, and Rs 200 voted for his expenses.”— 
Carried unanimously. The agenda paper was discussed, and certain points 
noted to be dealt with by the Delegate, 

1845. Postal Delays.—’Re^d instances of very great delay in the deli¬ 
very of parcels, which appears to occur between Calicut and Wynaad. A 
Member present also complained of packets of English papers bring torn 
open and some abstracted, and of the delay in delivering telegrams and 
Money Orders, the latter at Sultans Battery, Members were requested to 
send further instances to the Honorary Secretary for record. However, 
shortly after the Meeting the Meppadi Office was closed tor 8 days for the 
delivery or receipt of all telegrams. Money Orders, regist.ered letters, parcels 
and sale of stamps, owing to the serious illness of the Postmaster, there 
being nobody to act for him. The following instances of delay in delivery 
of parcels (which was also remarked on at the least Meeting, see para. 
1832) were given by Members. 

Parcel 4001 despatched from Calcutta on February 21st received at 
Meppadi on March 8th, 1913. « 

Parcel 402 despatched from Calicut on March 29th received at Mep¬ 
padi on April ist, 1913. 

Parcel 111 despatched fronj Calicut on Jupe 27th received at Meppadi 
on June 30th, 

Three insured parcels despatched June 21st from Calicut, which had 
not been received on June 28th when the complaint was made. 

Parcel despatched from Madras on July 7th reached Meppadi on July 
13th. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to address the Postmaster- 
General on tbis subject. ’ ^ 

1846. , T^egfraplj^ .—^ead letter to the Superintendent of Tele¬ 
graphs, West Coast Division, dated June 5th informing him with reference to 
a previous coininqnicatiop; That the residents at Sqltan? Battery are willing 
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to guarantee the Depairtment against loss if an office is opened there, and 
enquiring what the amount of guarantee required will be.” No reply having 
been received, the Honorary Secretary was instructed to write again. 

1547 . AHesting Contracts in Mysore .—Read letter to the Honorary 
Secretary from Mr. Tavera, Magistrate, Vayitri, calling attention to his 
letter of November 28th, 1912, as contracts attested by officials who have 
no authority to do so, are still brought before him. 

“ The only officials of the Mysore State who are authorised to witness 
labour contracts are--Amildars, Sub-Registrars, Taluq Sberistadars and 
Hobli Sheikdars. I have ascertained from the Taluq Magistrate of Nanjan- 
gode that Hobli Sheikdars are of the same status as the'Revenue Inspectors 
in the British Territory and that the term does not include the Fatal who is 
the village Munsiff, and the Shanbogue who is the village Accountant. The 
majority of the contracts between Maistries and labourers which are drawn 
up and executed in the Mysore State are attested by the Fatal, and I have 
the honour to request that you will kindly instruct the Members of the Asso¬ 
ciation to warn their Maistries against taking contracts in future to Fatals 
(or Monigars as they are also called) for attestation.” 

Members are reminded that H. H. the Maharaja’s Government has 
distinctly refused to authorise Fatals and Shanbogues to attest contracts. 

1848. Execution of Warrants in Mysore .—Froposed by Mr. Stewart 
seconded by Mr. West: “ That the Bangalore Delegate be requested to 
bring up the most unsatisfactory state of the execution of warrants ia, 
Mysore,—Carried. 

1849. Registration of Maistries ,—Read with interest Mr. Nicolls 
circular on this subject. The Meeting hoped he would bring it forward for 
discussion at Bangalore. 

1850. Post Office at Vellera MuUa .—It was suggested that this be 
removed from its present site which is a long distance from any residents, 
to one on Footoo Mulla Estate, where the Manager is willing to provide a 
building. 

* (Signed) S. H. FOWELL, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Hony^ Secretary. 


Oentval Travanoove Planters* Association. 

Minutes of the second Quarterly General Meeting of this Association 
held at Glenmary Bungalow^ on Saturday, 19th July, at 10 a.m. 

Fresent.— Messrs F. Bissett (Chairman), T. C. Forbes (Vice-Chairman), H. 

C. Westaway, J. S. Wilkie, R. D. Scoble Hodgins, J. H. Ellis, 
H. C. Bracher, Messrs, J. M. Wilkie and J. H. B. Sullivan 
(Visitors) and Mr. R. P. Roissier (Honorary Secretary). 

The Notice calling the meeting was read. 

The Froceedings of the last Meeting were taken as read and conhrmqd. 
CofWtf^ofidle#ice.“^Read letter frotn the Resident of Travancore and 
CooUh, No, R* O. C, 2096/13 of 26tb May re Kuttikanom Arrack Tavern. 
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Resolved “ That the Hoi;>orary Secretary do write to the Resident and thank 
him for advice.” 

Read letter from the Resident of Travancore and Cochin, No. R. O. C* 
831/13. Resolved : “ That the Honorary Secretary do write to the Resident 
and inform him that this Association is at present unable to nominate a 
witness.” * 

Read letter from Mr. E. F. Barber dated 6th May rc the European 
Defence Association. Read letter form the Honorary Secretary, Nilgiri 
Planters’ Association dated June 28th rc “ Registration of Maistries.” 

Read letters and Telegrams from Mr. J. A. Richardson and the 
Honorary Secretary, Kanan Devan Planters’ Association rc the forth¬ 
coming deputation to the Governor of Madras on the subject of the Railway 
to Kuravanooth. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write and asic the Honorary 
Secretary Kanan Devan Planters’ Association, for the place and dale of 
the Meeting. Read letter from the Postmaster-General, Madras, dated 27th 
May, No. M. C. 47. Read letter frojn the Postmaster, Peermade, dated 13th 
May, No. 49. Read letter from Mr, J. A. Richardson, dated 3rd July, re Motor 
Transport. It was resolved That the Honorary Secretary do write to the 
Chief Engineer rc the bad condition of the first 5 miles of the Kottayam- 
Mundakayam Road and also of the Kumili-Peermade Road, Vandiperiyar 
Section, Copies of this letter to be sent to the Dewan and Resident.’’ Read 
U P.A.S.I. Circulars Nos. 9/13, 10/13, 11/13, also Circular letter of 25th 
June. 

Bangalore Delegate U, P. A. S. L —Mr. Westaw.iv proposed that 
Messrs. R. P. Roissier and J. S. Wilkie be asked to represent this Association 
as Delegates at the forthcoming U.P.A.S.I. Conference. Seconded by Mr. J. 
H, Ellis and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Roissier thanked the Chairman and the Members of the Associa¬ 
tion for the honour they had done him iu electing him as one of their Dele¬ 
gates. Mr. Wilkie also thanked the Chairman and the Members for having 
elected him. 

The Chairman proposed that the Delegates be given Rs. 100 each for 
expenses. 

Agreement Forms, Breach of Contract,-It was agreed to postpone 
the discussion on this subject till the next General Meeting. 

Resolution hy Mr, Westaway, —Mr, Westaway propo.sed “ That the 
Honorary Secretary do write to the Excise Commissioner requesting him 
to accept Coast Agents’ Certificates as a guarantee against the importation 
of dutiable goods,” Seconded by Mr, J. S. Wilkie and carried unanimously. 

It was resolved *’ that copies of this resolution be sent to Coast Firms 
and to other Associations concerned asking for their support.” 

A vote of thanks to the Chair was proposed by Mr. Ellis and seconded 
by Mr. Westaway and carried unanimously. 

The Proceedings then terminated. 

(Signed) REGINALD P. ROISSIER. 

Hony, Secretary, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Estate Aooounts 

The Editor, 

. Planters' Chronicle. 

My attention has been drawn to X’s letter in the Chronicle of May 17th, 
which 1 think is a very sensible one and were his requests followed out, it 
would add much to the interest of our weekly paper. 

Our worthy Editor rightly points out, however, that these articles must 
be written by planters themsehes. 

As there seem to be a lot of enquiries regarding Estate accounts and the 
best forms of keeping the same, I have undertaken to write a short article on 
these, though the subject is a dry one and rather difficult to explain fully on 
paper. 

I think I may say without boasting that, I can speak from some ex¬ 
perience on this subject as 1 have the accounts of Five Companies and 
several private Estates through my hands every month. 

The form I use was adopted after the combined discussion and appro¬ 
val of the Directors of the above mentioned Companies, and I think will be 
found fairly concise and simple. 

I will send a few samples of these forms to the Secretary of the U. P. 
A. S. I., and they will be available at the August meeting for any one who 
wishes to see them. 

The actual book-keeping I don’t think calls for much explanation. 
There is only one way of keeping books, and that is by double entry. The 
books required for Estate purposes are Check-Roll, Cash Book, Journal 
and two or one large Ledger divided into two parts, so that the Kanganies 
advance accounts can be kept separate and the balance in this represents 
advances outstanding. 

The only remarks I would make regarding the keeping of the books are, 
that the Superintendent should always write up his own journal, and either 
he or his Assistant should keep the cash book. A small petty cash account 
may be necessary for postages and other small items, which may be kept by 
the Office Writer. 

There are various forms of Check Rolls, but I think there is no doubt 
that the best one is, that in which the monthly balances are carried forward 
after deducting cost of rice and stores, cash payments, &c., so that the 
balance shown in the final abstract represents the balance due to coolies 
and must agree with the balance shown in the Check-Roll account in the 
Ledger at the corresponding date. 

This is one of the most important points in Estate accounts, and one on 
which there have been more losses than any other through carelessness in 
not checking this item monthly. 

The advent of so many Companies in connection with the Planting 
Industry in Southern India, has upset the old forms of Estate accounts kept 
by private Proprietors and made a more complicated form of monthly report 
absolutely necessary. 

To make this as concise as possible, and reduce the number of head¬ 
ings as much as practicable, has been my aim. 
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Working with Companies, it is imperative to keep Revenue and Capital Expendi¬ 
ture entirely separate, and with a view to this, I divide my report form into Three 
headings. 


Description of Works. 

This 

month. 

Pre¬ 

viously. 

Total to 
date. 

Cost per 
lb. 

Estimate 

Estimat¬ 
ed cost. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

per lb. 

General Charges. 

li Salaries and Allow¬ 
ances 

2. Fire Insurance 

3. General Contingen¬ 

cies ... 

4. Bank Coifimn., Post, 

&c. 

5. Recruiting Expenses 

and Bonus 

6. Medical charges 

7. Land Tax 

8. Visiting Agent 

9. Watchmen 

10. Survey & census 






• 

Up-keep of Machi¬ 
nery Buildings. 

13. Lines 

14. Bungalows 

15. Factory buildings 

16. Stable and cattle sheds. 

17. Machinery 

18. Hospital 

19. Rice Store 

20 . Furniture 

21. Wells 


1 




• 

Total ... 







Proportion to Revenue... 







Ditto Capital ... 








The total of these items is divided monthly between revenue and canital accord- 
ing to the acreage under each headiog* 
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This 

Description of Works. month. 

Rs. a. p 


Pre- Total to Cost per Estimate Estimat- 
viously- date. lb. ed cost. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. R s. a. p. 


Revenue Aooouiit. 


Up-keep of Mature 


Tea. 


24. Weeding 


25, Roads, Drains and 


Bridges ... = 

26, Nurseries and Sup- 

plying . ... ■ 

27. Tools and Carts 


28. Pruning 


29. Forking & Manuring ... 


30. Ravines 


3. Pests & Diseases 


Crop Expenses. 


37. Plucking 


3S, Manufacture 


.39, Transport 


40. Packing & Packages ... 


’41. Fuel and Water 


42. Shipping Charges ^ ... 


Total Revenue account ... 

f 

Plus Proportion of Gen. 


Charges, &c. 
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Descrip^on of .Works. 


Capital Aeoeunt. 

? 

U7-XBBP lMMATf;RB 

Clearings. 

, 1 

46. AViMding 

47. Koadsi Drains and 

Bridgeii 

48. Nurseries and Sup¬ 

plying 

49. Tools 

50. Pruning 

51. Forking & Manuring .. 

52. Pests & Dise^iaes 
5.). Shade Trees 

NEW Clearikcs. 

58. Nurseries 

59. Felfing and Clearing 

60. Lfntd^afnd Holing 

61. Planting 

62. Supplying 

63. Weeding 

64. Poads and Drains 

65. Fences & Boundaries 

66. Shade Trees 

67. Tpola 

New Buildings and 
* MAcBiNEav. 


71. Lines ‘ 

72. Bungalows 

73. Factory Buildings 

74. Machinery 

75. Stables & cattle sheds 

76. Furniture 


Total Capital ]\ccount..k 

/ 

Plus'Pr4>ortion of 
General Charges... 

Grand ^otal (Revenue 

and Capital) ... I 


This Pre- Total to Cost per Estimate Estimat- 
mouth, viously. date. lb. ed cost. 


IRs. a. p.lRs. a. p.iRs. a. p.iRs. a. p.iRs. a. p.iRs. a 
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So that the total of Revenue & Capital represent the tot^l Estate e^*' 
penditure, and the Secretaries and the Directors can see at a glance the 
Revenue cost of their produce, and by adding on shipping and home charges, 
can calculate roughly their probable profit per pound. 

The cost per pound'should be worked out monthly against each item, 
so that it can be compared with the Estimate column and reasons g|ve^4n 
the remarks column for any excess. 

The Expenditure m divided up into headings, some of which of course 
are not used, but 1 see no way of reducing the number. Some report fortfm 
1 ha\e seen repeat the headings under General Charges twice o^er pndbr 
Ke\cnue and Capital, but this, I consider, quite unnecessary, besides entailing 
10 or 12 separate calculations whereas the above report only requires ihe 
total to be divided. 

On the rex erse side of the form, we have Rice Account, Advance 
Account, Superintendent’s Account, Current and Balance Street. Tiled (i 
work statement, crop account, labour statement, acreage statement 
remarks column. ' * 

# i 'i 

I know many Planters will consider my report form too cumbersome, 
but xve are now in the days of Companies who must have full details, and 1 
am sure my form is not so complicated fiS many 1 have seen, and once the 
Journal Is written up and balance sheet checked, the report form, can be 
made out by the Office Writer, and the Superintendent has poly to go 
through it to see that the different items are charged up to their proper 
headings. t 

A glance shows how Expenditure in every item compares with the efs; 
timated cost, and the Visiting Agent or Directors can see at once whete an; 
excess in expenditure is taking place. 

Space will not permit of the form being printed here, but a few copies 
will be sent to Bangalore, where any one interested can see them at the 
U, P. A. Office, 

I am afraid this is not a very interesting article, but I have written it by 
request and tried to make the best of it. 

South India. 

Bangalore, July 29th, 1913, 


Brushing Vs» Spraying. 

Adderley Estate, 

Coonpor P. O., 

Nilgiris, 

The Editor, ’ 23rd July, 19^13, 

T/ic Planters' Chronicle^ r < r 

Dear Sir,—In reply to the Scientific Officer’s request for particulars of 
cooli *8 emoloyed on brushing, I have taken the averages ovqr 4 mootl|s ot 
this year. Tkey are as follows 

Average 23 coolies per diem, averap 9*31 trees per cooly. I have not 
taken into account days when no brushing was dono on account of raiq. 
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Certain fields of this estate have to be brushed annually, owing to red 
ants which swa];in in from the adjacent Government Forest. If it were 
possible to get free ot these ants, bug work here would be very considerably 
reduced. 

In the Scientific Officer’s letter he mentions an estate in Coorg where 
spraying cost Rs.2/8 to 3 per acre for two sprayings. Does this include cost 
of material and preparing same ? Also what size are the trees ? I find that 
a cooly can only spray 50 trees thoroughly; bug being worst under the 
leaves, branches which overlap have to be lifted one by one to get at them 
thoroughly. On steep land, as I have, a cooly standing on the lower side 
can only reach the upper branches with difficulty. The figures I give in all 
cases include cost of preparing mixture, and some fields are nearly half a 
mile distant from the nearest water supply. 

Re, Soda Ash. —I hope to obtain a supply of this shortly, when I shall 
make some experiments using this in place of Saltpetre, I do not use wash¬ 
ing Soda now. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) L. A. Gkhrawd Rogers. 


No* 645/1913. Office of the Plantin*g Expert, 

Bangalore, 

29th July, 1913, 

The Editor, 

The Planters* Chronicle, 

Dear Sir,—I understood from my correspondent that the figure quoted 
as the cost of spraying per acre included the cost of materials but from Mr. 
Browne’s figures it hardly appears that this could have been so. The land 
is leyel and the trees large. 

Thanks to the kindness of your correspondents, we now have a lot of 
information to go upon and each man must decide for himself which is the 
better method, I still think that spraying is the better at the beginning of 
an attack at any rale when it is important to get over a big area quickly to 
prevent the pest spreading, and this was the position in Mysore and Coorg it 
must be remembered. 

In Mysore it will resolve itself into a labour problem to a great extent I 
think. If a cooly only brushes 10 trees a day a large number are needed to 
treat a big acreage, and whenever I recommend a method like applving 
manures tmee a year, or making and putting out compost, I am usually met 
with the objection, that it takes too much labour. It is comforting to know 
that those who adopt brushing evidently do not suffer from this defect. 

Personally I shall welcome more letters on this subject from others who 
have tried the methods under discussion. It is only by comparing notes in 
this way, that we can form useful opinions, and I feel sure that my friends in 
Mysore and Coorg, who fortunately have had little expeiience in dealing with 
this pest, most find this correspondence as interesting as I do. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Rudolph. D. Anstead, 

Planting Expert, 
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Fertilixatlon of Coffee, 

The Editor, 

The Planters^ Chronicle, 

Sir,—Dr. Coleman’s article on the above subject is e<tremely interesting, 
and his promise of further information gratifying. It would appear that the 
benefits of cross fertili;jation are recognized in other branches of fruit cul¬ 
tivation, for a friend of mine when at home, was informed by a grower of 
apples that in those of his orchards where a few crab apples existed, he 
found his crop set better than in those without any. Acting on this, .my 
friend caused Liberian plants to be put in here and there at fair intervals 
all over his coffee fields—and 1 followed suit last season with Robusta, for 
the same purpose. From what Dr. Von Faber says of the self reliant ten¬ 
dencies ot Liberian, Robusta would appear to be the more advisable variety. 

The whole subject of Fertilization is very interesting, and very puzzling 
to the ordinary planter; bees and insects appear to be valuable aids to it, 
judging from the results in certain seasons when these abound; and yet I 
have known healthy lookin ' blossom entirely fail to set when all seemed 
favourably—and the co!itrary. Last April both bees and insects were 
curiously absent from the blossom on most of the Estates in my charge, yet 
with the exception of the buds injured by sun, it seems to have set quite 
well. Occa-sionally, non-fertilization occurs on quite a large scale,' and 
though the berries swell and are brilliantly green, they are found to be hol¬ 
low. I have always connected this with unfavourable blossom showers, but 
Dr. von Faber may know another leason ! 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) C. Danvers. 

P. S.—Can and will Dr. Coleman give us the arguments by which Dr. 
von Faber arrived at the conclusion, that cross fertilization was the original 
method with Liberian, and that self-fertilization arose later ? I have no 
doubt that they are conclusive I but to my present ignorance it seems a re¬ 
trograde step, considering the benefits of cross fertilization and the, tendency 
generally towards “ the better way.” 


No. 644/1913. Office of the Planting Expert. 

Bangalore, 

28th July 1913. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

, Dear Sir,—Mr. Danver.s may be interested to know that Messrs. C. J. 
Lewis and C, C. Vincent in an Oregon Agricultural Station Bulletin in 1909 
gave an account of some works done with Apple pollination on account of 
many complaints from various part of the Slate relative to the lack, ofr 
setting of fruit. They found that neither plum nor apple ppllen ,wa8, 
transmitted through the air by wind in sufficient quantities to ensure,ci^psa* 
pollin.ation, and of 87 varieties of apples 59 were found to be self stj^leA, 
15 self fertile, and 13 partially self fertile. The consequence is that inseiAa 
are necessary to pollinate the flowers and produce fruit. In 1910, Mr. W. 
Backhouse found that European plum&iall into two shar|^ defined groups 
' self fertile and self sterile, and of course the latter must be cross fertilised to 
pri^upa fruit and in some recent work the same investigator has shown 
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that insects are necessary for efficient pollination of apples and plums 
whether a tree is self fertile or not, 

Tn the case of Coffee the most important point to my mind is the 
difference in quality that there may be between berries cross fertilised by 
insects and self fertilised. It would be interestieg to know if Mr. Danvers 
can show any decided difference in the quality of his crop this year when 
insects were notedly absent from the blossom and so the berries possibly 
self fertilised, and a crop in which insects were notedly abundant during 
the blossom period. 

I say possibly self fertilised above because wind may play a part in 
the pollination of coffee. The whole subject is interesting and difficult but 
it is hoped that the pollination experiments being carried out in co¬ 
operation with the Government Entomologist on a number of estatesjn 
Mysore and Coprg this year may throw some light upon it. 

With regard to Mr. Danver’s post-scrip, Dr von Faber concluded 
that self fertilisation arose later than cross fertilisation to guard against 
failure of fertilisation in a yeaf" like this, when insects being absent, if only 
cross fertilisation existed, there would be no fruit produced. This is hardly 
a retrograde step but rather an advance, since the coffee has now developed 
two methods of fertilisation, and this insures the production of a crop. If 
one fails the other succeeds, and for choice, the plant prefers cross fertilisa¬ 
tion, and hence the wonderful provision that the pollen tubes from outside 
pollen, grow faster than those of its own pollen and thus reach the ovaries 
first. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Rudolph D. Anstead, 

nianting Expert. 


Department of Agriculture, Mysore, 
Bangalore, July 30th, 1913. 

Fletcher Norton, Esq., 

Managing Editor. 

“ Planters* Chronicle,” 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 29th instant I think 
Mr. Anstead has explained Mr, Danvers* difficulty clearly. Dr, yon Faber’s 
reason for considering cross fertilisation to be the normal and original 
method of fertilisation in coffee is simply the fact that the coffee flowers 
possess all the usual characters that go along with insect fertilisation, vie., 
striking colour, scent, &c. 

There are a good many examples of plants which from their appearance 
and structure of their flowers must have originallyi)een fertilised by insects 
and which now depend entirely or almost entirely on self fertilisation for the 
production of s^ed. 

I am writing to Dr. von Faber for further information with regard to his 
investigations on fertilisation of coffee. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Leslie C, Coleman, M.A., Ph. D.,. 

Director of Agriculture. 
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Freights. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


28th July, 1913. 


Dear Sir,—Mr, John A. Graham’s laudable endeavour to arouse his 
sleeping brethren ? to the gross injustice which has been for many years 
perpetrated upon the Planting Community by that “ vile blood sucking 
reptile ” the Coast Agent, can only be classed as a spasm, due to a want of 
knowledge on the subject on which he wishes to invite united action appa¬ 
rently I 

Mr. Graham may be interested to hear that the much discussed ques¬ 
tion of Freight rebates was more or less laid to rest in 1894 I think, chiefly 
because one if not more of the agitators realised the equity of the Curer’s 
position in regard to these freight returns, 

I should be glad to give any information Mr, Graham may wish for and 
which may ease the tension ? between cprers and planters on this subject, 


I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. CURER. 


Green Bug. 


The Managing Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 


Coimbatore, 29h July, 1913, 


Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to the suggestion by Mr. L. King-Church in 
your issue of the 14th instant and the Government Entomologist’s recom¬ 
mendation, we beg to state that for our part we are issuing the following 
guarantee which we think fully meets the case 


“ We guarantee that all our manure bags are absolutely free from infec¬ 
tion when despatched from our Works, and we are further prepared to wash 
each bag with an insecticide solution prior to despatch or if preferred, to 
supply free of cost sufficient insecticide to spray the bags on arrival at 
Estate.” 


We dare say other Firms will be prepared to do the same. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

For T. Stakes & Co., Limited, 

(Signed) F. J. Stakes, 

Director, « 
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RUBBER. 

The Plantation Rubber Industry. 

by 

Cyril E. S. Baxendale. 

A Paper Read at the Third International Rubber Conference^ held in 

New York, 1912. 

(Continued.) 

Cultivation. 

With your permission I will • now direct your attention to a few details 
connecied with our plantation work. 

At first, the cultivation was almost entirely confined to interplanting 
Hevea trees through the old fields of coffee, but a few bold spirits ven-* 
tured to clear the jungle for this product, only. But it is regrettable to men¬ 
tion that some tempered their rashness by. planting rubber and cocoanuts in 
alternate lines, and had to pay rather heavily for their caution, by being 
forced to cut either one or the other when both required more room for ex¬ 
pansion. I need hardly mention that it was usually the cocoanuts that were 
condemned. As one who does not believe in keeping two good things in a 
parcel not large enough to hold both, I have planted the two products in 
adjoining fields; and, perhaps,for that reason, my feelings have always been 
harrowed by the woeful spectacle afforded by the destruction of thousands 
of these valuable palms. 

The interplanting of Ficus Elastica--^\xe red rubber of commerce (this 
has no connection with the rubber shipped from the Congo)—was at one 
time popular, particularly on the estates of the coast districts, but although 
this variety yielded a fair quantity at the first tapping, it did -not compare at 
all favorably with Hevea in continuous yield, and the tapping seemed to 
check its growth. A considerable area remains under this variety in 
Sumatra, but it has become a negligible quantity in the Peninsula and has 
never been in favour in Ceylon. 

At the outset we obtained our Hevea seeds fr the original stock, and 
this was an expensive item, which has gradually declined in cost, now that 
we have trees of all ages and have no certain knowledge of any difference 
in the quality of the plants, whether raised from seeds of old or young 
trees. 

In the hilly districts ordinary surface drainage is. required, but near the 
coast great care has to be taken to select land which can be drained effici¬ 
ently, and this work frequently, involves considerable expense. Fortunately 
for us, Malaya is not subject to tidal waves, as large areas of out first plan¬ 
tations are only a few feet above sea level. The drains are laid out with 
the compass, and cut through the living jungle before felling, The jungle is 
then cut down and the branches lopped to a level of about 4 feet from the 
ground. A few weeks later, the burning is carried out by a line of men 
walking at ten to twenty yards apart, with their backs to the wind and in 
favourable weather, the undergrowth and smaller branches are consumed. 
Afterwards the unburnt branches and small trees are piled and burnt, and 
generally speaking, when this is done the field is described as cleared, 
although the stumps and trunks of the big jungle tees still remain on the 
land. Recently on some estates, heavy expense has been incurred in getting 
rid of these, before planting, as a precaution against the spread of root 
disease and white adts, 

(To be continued*) 
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Cdntents- 

The Sciontilic Officer publishes a highly interesting article on the ellects 
of Nitrate of Soda and Saltpetre on the flow of Ceara Latex. The tables 
accompanying the article are worthy of close study. The continuance and 
results of the experiments by the Kalisyndicate will be awaited with much 
interest. 

The Proceedings of the Hababudin Planters' Association and the 
Nilgiri Planters* Association are printed. The latter contains much that 
will come up for discussion at the Annual Meetin^^ 

Correspondence of interest to all takes up a good deal of space. A 
letter from the Chairman to the Secretary, originally circulated to the 
Councillors of the Association, is reproduced, in the expectation that it will 
rouse general interest and sympathy with the Labour Committee, who had 
a hopeless task to harmonise conflicting opinions, but from the Chairman’s 
letter it will be noticed that it is yet hoped to place before the delegates 
some suggestions that may tend towards the solution of this thorny ciues- 
lion. The letter is published for the information of individual readers^ to 
show them that the subject has been one of constant thought and inter¬ 
communication between the members of the Labour Committee, A letter 
from Mr. Brown on Green Bug finds a place, and deals chiefly with the 
(juestion of the use of sprayers, and he still maintains his opinion that 
Brushing is the better method. 

Messrs. Stanes & Co, send, in answer to “ Stymied,” a letter showing 
the fluctuation in prices that artificial manures are subject to. 

From Mr. Barnard, Superintendent of Munderi Estate, comes a 
thoughtful letter, with which many no doubt will disagree. His opinions are 
worthy of all consideration and attention. 

“ Hermit Crab” replies to “ South India’s” letter, and we trust that 
having entered the arena, he will not withdraw into his shell. 

» “Sleeping Brother’s” letter should “flutter the dovecots’* of tL©. 
Carers. 

Translation of “ A Crimping Letter” is published, and the Editor hopes 
that the would-be Crimper will be traced and pilloried. 
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Scientific Offlcei*’e Papers. 

CXXI.—The Ekfect of Nitrate of Soda and Saltpetre on the 
' ' FLOW OF Ceara Latex. 

In 1911 an experiment was begun in Coorg to test the effect of an 
application of Nitrate of Soda upon the flow of latex in the Ceara rubber 
tree. This experiment was suggested by some favourable results obtained 
in Hawaii and published in one of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletins of that place. 

Preliminary experiments with a few selected trees showed that an 
increased yield of rubber was obtained by applying Nitrate of Soda, and 
the Hawaiian results were confirmed to a certain extent. (See P. C., Vol. 
VI, p. "203L The results obtained in Coorg seemed to warrant a further 
trial on a larger scale, and during 1912 trials were made with both Nitrate 
of Soda and Nitrate of Potash on plots of 50 trees each. 

The system of tapping was the .same throughout, full herring bone with 
a y channel, the cuts 12 inches apart, tapped every day with the exception 
of Sundays. There was a very light rain fall during the period of experi¬ 
ment add the plots were watered to wash the manures in. In the tables of 
yield below the figures show the weight of latex in ounces. The inanure.s 
were apjjlied to all the plots on 4th December, 1912 and the first five tapp¬ 
ings fehoN»’n in the tables were made before the manures were applied in 
urder to find the relative yield of the plots. The experiment falls into two 
classes; one a test with Nitrate of Soda and Saltpetre on an area of Rubber 
known to yield badly ; the results on this area are given in Table I. plots 
1 to 5. The second experiment was a test of Nitrate of Soda on an area 
of Rubber known to yield well ; the results of this, experiment are given 
in Table II, plots 6—8. 

In Older to correlate these results and eliminate as far as possible the 
initial differences between the yield of the different plots which existed before 
the manures were applied, the percentage increase or decrease above or 
below the control plot has been calculated for each group of five lappings. 
These figures will be found in Table III below. 

It will be seen from these tables that in the first experiment with rubber 
known to yield badly (plots 1 to 5) both the application of half a pound of 
Nitrate of Soda per tree and one pound of Saltpetre per tree resulted in an 
increased flow of latex and >ield of rubber, and that this increase is above 
the 10% which according to Hall represents the experimental error in field 
experiments. This result is very satisfactory in that it again confirms the 
Hawaiian results and repeats those obtained last year in Coorg, as far as 
Ndtrate of Soda .4s concerned, , , 

In tbe'sedond experiment with rubber known to yield well the addition 
of half a pound of Nitrate of Spda per tree made practically no difference to 
the yield of latex, showing that in this area the conditions could not be 
bettered in this way, and that as good a yield as poscible is already being 
obtained. 

The results obtained with Saltpetre are of great interest becaii.se this 
fertiliser contains two plant foods, potash and Nitrate, while Nitrate of Soda 
contains only one. It gave a slightly. better result, though whether this was 
due to the potash, or to the fact that weight for weight it coutains less 
(titrate than the soda, there is iusuffleient data to decide. 
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TABLE I, 


D.itc of Tapping. 

Plot iJ 

■ i 

Plot 2. 

i ' 1 

1 

Plot S.j 

1 

1 

1 Plot 4. 

Plot 5: 

Climatic 

Conditions. 

November 29 

37 

39 

' 

32 

28 

. 40 

■ 

33 

34 

37 

i 

31 

23 1 

1 

37 

Comparatiye 

December 2 

34 i 1 

40 

32 

28 1 

38 

tests 


1 



1 

1 

1 

Light rain. 

3 

3U 

38 

30} 

25 ! 

1 

36 


4' 

29i 

37i , 

30} 

23} -j 

35' 

i 


Totals 

j 1661 

19U 

156 

129i 

186 

’ / ' 

1 

i 

1 

Nitrate of 
Soda. 

No 

Manure. 

Saltpelre^. 

1 








Manures* 


1 lb. 

1 i lb. 

Cont¬ 

rol. 

lb. 

1 lb. 

applied' 


per 

1 PGl' 

per 

per 

4 December. 


tree. 

1 trtui. 

tree. 

free. 

’ 1 

» 


Di'cembor 5 


28 

401 

31 

* 

22 ' 

37 

East wipd 

.. 6 


27 

42 

31 

20} 

37} 

i» ♦» 

7 


24} 

371 

27 

19l 

36.\ 

„ fine 

9 


20 

31A 

23 

18 

34 


10 


164 

27 

18} 

16 

33 

,, cold 

11 


12' 

21 

13 

13} 

20 

• »•' *1 ■ 

12 


19V 

27} 

17} 

15 

19=5 

»» *» 

13 

• «« 

18 

27 

18 

13} 

22} 


M 1 + 


17 

22.V 

17 

13i 

20} 

Cloudy 






• 


'' warm ' 

16 


15 

23 

16 

13 

19 

Fine cold ' 

.. 17 


15 

20} 

,17} 

12 

24} 


18 


14 

18 

‘12} 

8 

■ 20} 

•* n 

M 19 


U 

19 


11 

18 

Cloudy 

M 20 


17 

21 

’ 14 

134 

19 } 

„ warm 70' F 

M 21 


18 

20} 

15 

13} 

18 }' 

Cooler Misty 

„ 23 - 


I7i 

20 

15 

13 , 

19 } 

Fine cold 

24 . 


17i 

19 

..T4 

12 i 

21} 

»» • 

M 25 


2p 

19i 

,15 

12 

,18l 

»» >» 

- 26 


•17J 

18 

I4i 

10 

21 

»* ft 

M 27 


14 

15 

12 

8} 

17 

• '• 1 - - 

ft *t . 

„ 28 


16 

16} 

14} 

' 12} 

18.} 

41 11 

Totals. 

..J 

375 i 

506} 

369 

1 

290} 

496} 

1 * ' 
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TABLE II. 





1 


.c : Date of Tapping. 

B 

Plot 7.. 


November 29 

81 

68 



30 

91 

73 


December 

2 . 

90J 

73 

Comparative tests. 

u 

3 

9U 

78J 


•» 

4 

921 

82 


Totals... 

446.i 

374i 




Nitrate of Soda. 1 

No manure 

Manure applied 


i 

\ lb. per tree. ! 

Control. 

4 December. 

December 

i 

. 94 

77 



6 

85i 

77 



7 

83 

65 



9 

67 

55 


It 

10 

561 

491 


tt 

11 

38 

31 


tt 

12 

34 

4U 


tt 

13 

35 

42 


ti 

14 ' 

39 

45 



16 

37.J 

43.i 


< . : ‘ I 

17 

401 

424 


t» 

18’ ' 

33i 

374 


V tt 

19 , ... 

34 

41 


tt 

26 

35 

461 


tt 

•21 

36 

441 


tt • 

23 

31 

41 


ft 

24 

33 

41 


tt 

25 

34 

39 . .. 

s / • 

tt 

26 ••• 

32^ . 

. . . 40 


‘ If . 

27 

32i . 

36 


ft 

28 ••• 

34 

j • , 38- . 


Totals ... 

j ' 945J 

j 963} 
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TABLE in. 


Percentage increase or decrease above or below the Control. 


Tapping Dates. 

Plot I 

Plot 2 

1 

Plot 3 

Plot 4 

Plot 5 

Plot 6 

Plot 7 

29th Nov.—4th Dec. 
Comparative 
results 

+ 671 

422*75 

- ! 

—17 

+ 19'2 

1 

i 

1 

-h 19'2j 

— 


Nitrate 
of Soda 

Con¬ 

trol 

Saltpetre 

Nitrate 
of Soda 

Control 


1 lb. 
per 
tree. 

i,b 

per 

tree. 


j lb. 
per 
tree. 

1 lb. 
per 

1 tree. 

\ lb. per 
tree. 


5th Dec.—10th Dec. 

-in 


— 

—26*4 

4-28*7 

+ 19*3 

— 

nth Dec.- 16 th Dec 

0 

+ 48'5 

— 

-15'9 

4-24*5 

— 9*6 

— 

17ih Dec-26th Dec 

+ 13'1 

f3r8 

— 

-19*7 

-1-38*2 

—15*9 

— 

5th Dec - 27th Dec. 

4-1*6 

f 37*3 

— 

- 

-21*3 

-f-34T) 

1 

— 1*9 

— 

Nett Gain 


+ 14 5 



,-M5-4 




These experiments are as yet only in their preliminary stages. The 
position is now that in 1911 small scale experiments showed that Nitrate of 
Soda did increase the flow of latex from Ceani as had been stated to be the 
case in Hawaii. This result has now been confirmed by experiments 
on a larger scale in 1912, and in addition it has been found that Saltpetre 
apparently still further increases the latex yield on areas which do not 
normally yield well, while on areas which normally yield well Nitrate of Soda 
apparently does not improve the conditions. 

It Is intended this year to continue these experiments on a still larger 
f^cale with Nitrate of Soda and Saltpetre, and also to test the effect of other 
fertilisers such as Calcium Nitrate and Nitrolim, and Sulphate of Pbtash 
and Muriate of Potash. The work wiil be merged into the Kalisyfrdicate 
Experiments to which it is hoped this preliminary work will prove a valuable 
aid. 


RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 

PJaitthi^ Experts 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Bababudin Planters’ Association. 

4 Quarterly General Meetitif* xeas held at the Kadnr Club, Chili- 
t ma^litr^ on Monday* '21st, 1913, 

PRESfeN'T.-^Messrs. R. D. Lovett (Vice-President), H. Allardice, 
F. Hugotyin, H. W. Raikes, R. W. Thomson, H. Watson, and 
N. Kirvvan, (Honorary Secretary). Mr. K. Krishnaiyer, Hono¬ 
rary Member. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read. 

Paper.-^ with reference to the European Defence Association were read. 

Green Bug has to date been found in the District. After 

solne discussion as to whether the Association shouid purchase a .‘^tock 
of Sprayers, etc., it was re.solved : “ That the Secretary should write to 

the Scientific Department and ascertain, which are the most efifective ty])e 
of Sprayer, price, and w’here obtainable, and circulate the reply to 
members.” 

Delegates to the U. P. A. Mcetiw^. —Messrs. R. D. Lovett and 
S. H. Dennis, were elected as Delegates to the U. P. A. Meeting. 

Lrtftonr.—After some discussion on Labour matters, it was decided to 
l^ave the que^^tipn with the Association representative of the C. of P. A’.s, 
to be settled in conjunction with the other Associations.—Carried 5 to 2. 

(Signed) NOl’X G. B. KIRWAN, 

Jlofty. Secretary, 


Nilgiri Planters’ Association. 

At a General Meeting of the Nilfiiri Planters' Association, held at 
the Armoury, Ootaenmund, on 16th July 1913, 

Present. —The Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber (Chairman), Mr. L. L Porter 
(Vice-Chairman), Mr. J. S. Nicolls (Honorary Secretary), Mr. 
W. Rhodes James, Mr W. A. Cherry, Mr. A. K. W. Downing, 
' Mr. G. W. Church, Mr. P, L. D. Beaver, Mr. T. Brown, Mr. R. 
N, C, Grove, Mr. C. W. Deane, Mr. A. A Brown, Mr. J. H. 
Pascoe, Mr. A. S. Dandi’^on, Mr, C. Gray and Mr. L, A. G. 
Rogers. 

Visitors, —Messrs. Gould, Gerard, Car.son-Parker, Hindlev, and 

Walker. 

The Chairman before opening the proceedings referred to the death of 
Mr. W. H. Church. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to 
his relations in England sympathising with them in their loss. 

No. 74. Pkoceedings of last Meeting. —Confirmed.' 

Nb. 75. U. P. A. S. 1. ClRCULMts.—Read and recorded. 

No. 76. Roads and Communications. —In reference to No. 65 of 
the Meeting held on the 28th March 1913, read Honorary Secretary’s letter 
to the President, District Board. Nilgiris, and the President’s letter of ac¬ 
knowledgment. It was decided to postpone further discussion. 
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The following resolution was proposed by Mr. T. Brown aadd’ seconded 
by Mr. Deane and carried. 

“That the Honorary Secretary be requested to ascertain what.the 
rules as to compounding of tolls are.” 

The bad conditions of the road froni Nadgalii to the top of the Malabar 
ghaut and portion of the Vayitri-Gudalur road from the Nilgki boundary 
‘ was brought to the notice of the Meeting. The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to write to the President. District Board. 

No. 77. Publication of G. Os. in thk Nilgiri Gazktte.— In 
reference to No. 64 of the Meeting held on the 28th March 1913, the corres¬ 
pondence was read and recorded. 

No. 78. Railway Freight on Tea Seed. —In reference to No. 67 of 
the Meeting held on the 28th March 1913, the correspondence was read 
and recorded. 

No. 79. Scientific Department.— In rcfer'ence to No. 68.of the 
Meeting held on the 28th March 1913. the correspondence was read and 
recorded.—The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Porter and 
seconded by Mr. Pascoe and carried unanimously:— 

“ That this Association strongly holds that the continujince of the 
“ Scientific Officer still be continued and that Mr. Anstead should 
“ continue to act as Scientific Officer. Were another Scientific 
“ Officer appointed, it would mean that it would take such officer 
“at least 2 years to get in touch with the needs of the various 
“ districts. It is understood that the gross value of the exports 
“ of planting products from the Madras Presidency amounts to 
“ 242 lakhs, and in consideration of these figures, the Govern- 
“ ment contribution of Rs 5,500 cannot be considered ade- 
“ quate,” 

No, 80, Customs burv on Coffee, Tea and Rubber Machinery. 

.—In reference to No. 72 of the Meeting held on the 28th March 1913, the 
correspondence was read and recorded. The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to wire to the Secretary of the U. P. A, S. 1. requesting that this 
matter should be put on the agenda of the Meeting of the U. P. A..S. 1. 
to be held at Bangalore on 25th August, 1913. 

T No..81, Act I of 1903.—Read Mr. J. Aird’s letter and Honorary 
Secretary’s reply. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the 
District Magistrate pointing out the omission. 

No. 82. Registration of Maistries.—M r. Nicolls’ scheme was 
discussed. • Read letters from several members on the scheme. The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to wire to the Secretary of the U.P.A.S.L 
requesting that the matter be put.on the agepda of the U,. P, A. S. I. Meeting 
to h|e held at Bapgalore on 25th August,. 1913. 

No. 83. Advanced Labour absconding into TRAVAXCoitE and 
Cochin, —Correspondence was read and recorded. 

No. 84. Crimping of labour,— Correspondence was read with satis* 
faction, the Ceylon Labour Commissioner being thanked for the way he 
bad dealt with the matter. ' , 

No. 85.' Capital (Nilgiri corr^sspond^ut’s) ^LUTTBR.^i'CurrciipoiidiiKitg 
was read and recorded. ^ .. r ^ 
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No, 86, Income TAX,~-Mr. J. J. McKenzie’s letter - Correspondence 
was read and recorded. 

No. 87. European Defence Association.— Read correspondence. 
The Chairman hoped that all members of the Association would join. 

No. 88. The Fourth International Rubber and allied 
Trades Exhibition and the* First Cotton Fibre and Tropical 
Products Exhibition. Read the Collector of the Nilgiri’s letter enclos¬ 
ing copy of G. O. No. 641. 

No. 89. U. P. A, S. I. Exhibition.— The Chairman hoped the mem¬ 
bers of the Association would support it. 

No. 90. U. P, A. S. I. Agenda. —List of subjects were considered, 
special instructions being given to delegates on the matter of “ Adulteration 
of Coffee.”—Proposed by Mr. Porter and seconded by Mr. Pascoe and 
carried: — 

** That this Association instructs its delegates of the U, P. A. S. I. 
“meeting to support any reasonable proposition brought up 
“ which may tend 

(a) to check the present system of Professional recruiters, 

(b) any scheme for the establisment of a Labour Commission, 

“ working under the U. P. A. S, I. in the interests of the plant- 
“ ing districts of South India.” 

All other subjects were left to the discretion of the delegates. 

Election of delegates. —Mr. Nicolls and Mr. Brock were asked to 
represent the Association, and in case Mr, Brock was unable to attend, Mr. 
Dandisou was asked to attend. 

Votes of thanks to the Chair and the O. C. Nilgiri Volunteers for the 
use of the room terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) E. F. BARBER, 

(Chairman,) 

(Signed) J. S. NICOLLS, 

(Hony, Secretary) 

Papers on Table. Memoirs of the Dept, of Agriculture in Ip^ia 

Vol. II. No. 6. 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

Vol. Ill, No. 1 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Vol, lV, No, 5. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

V61. V, No. 4 & 5, 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Vol. VI, No. 1. 


Report on the progress of .\griculture in India for 1911-12. 
’.Diepartineat of Agriculture,'Madras, Leaflet Nos, Laud 2. 
The Agriculture Journal of India April 1913. 

Proceedings of Annual Meeting of the Indian Tea Association, 
Report of the General Committee, do 

U. P. A. S. I. Bulletin No. 2 rc labour question. 

Plantiug Gazettes for April, May and July (Ceylon P. A.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cim>ulfti» Letter. 

The Labour Question. 

Labour Committee. 

Under date Meppadi, 28th June, the Chairman writes to the Secretary 
as follows:— 

“ I have consulted the Members of the Committee appointed at the last 
Annual Meeting, and they agree with me in thinking that we ought to Issue 
a report on the opinions received from the various Associations about the 
Registration Scheme, and the possibility of harmonising them and circulating 
a working proposal with the idea of improving the labour position. 

We have come to the conclusion that it is impossible to harmonise the 
opinions. 

“ The Anamalai Association is the only one that has expressed itself 
whole-heartedly in favour of the Scheme. The Nilgiris will only support it 
if the Registration Bureau is made a Department of the U. P. A. S. 1. and 
worked under its guidance. The Wynaad somewhat unwillingly agreed to 
adopt the Scheme provided Government would have all coolies' finger prints 
examined before allowing them to emigrate. The Kanan Devans and 
Malabar Coast flatly refuse to have anything to do with registering coolies. 
The other Associations are not actively hostile: but seem indifferent. 

“ Mr. Marden whose name was put forward as willing to run the Bureau 
asked for an advance of Rs. 20,000 to start it, a sum quite out ot the power 
of the U. P. A. S. I. to furnish. Though if the Scheme were to be put 
through it was not an unreasonable amount to ask, and it could doubtless 
be easily raised for any purpose that the whole Community approve of. 

“ Looking at all the circumstances of the case, it seems very doubtful if 
the Madras Go\eminent would support the Scheme by having all intending 
emigrants detained at the Port of embarkation till it bad ascertained that they 
had not been advanced to work in India. It certainly would not do so 
unless we could put forward a very strong case backed up by the unanimous 
vote of the Planting Community. It must be remembered that a very care¬ 
fully worked out Scheme for universal registration which was brought 
forward at the 1909 Meeting by Mr. Brook was rejected by the District 
Associations after full consideration. 

“ It may perhaps be thought that that the Committee's task is finished 
now that it has said that it is uirible to formulate a Registration Scheme that 
would be generally acceptable to Southern India Planters. But a great deal 
of information has been collected especially as regards the methods of re¬ 
cruiting for Ceylon and the Straits. The bulletins you have issued are very 
interesting. 

“The year has not been wasted, though a Committee whose Members 
have to exchange their views by correspondence works at a great disadvant¬ 
age, We hope to meet before the Annual Meeting, and to have some 
suggestions to put forward to improve matters; and the further views of 
District Associations would be very useful to 

“Government may have to undertake an enquiry if this drain of emi; 
.gration can be allowed to go on indefinitely. The Railways, the Publio^ 
Works and the Forest Department are all suffering from the shortage Of 
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labour. Ceylon planters admit that they are unable to continue the reckless 
advances that the competition of labour involves. After all the bulk of 
Ceylon planters are growing tea, and cannot aflford to go on raising the cost 
of production. Even when the tost of recruiting is not charged to revenue, 
Proprietors have grown tired of piling up the advance account. 

“ Our most dangerous rivals are in ^lalaya. But there as elsewhere, 
there must be a limit to expenditure. 

*' The suggestion has been made that there is no reason why we should 
not have a Labour Commission of our own like Ceylon. 

** Another is that our coolies ought to have the same concessions on 
railways as those intended for Ceylon and the Straits. 

The Kegbitration of Maistries (Kanganies) is a measure which more 
than one Association would like to adopt. 

“ 1 am sending copies of this letter to the other Members of Committee, 
and asking them to write to you saying if they agree with it, and to make 
any additions or minutes of dissent that they wish. The letters might then 
be issued as a circular to Councillors, and perhaps published in the 
Chronicle.*’ 

The followfng are the replies to the above from Messrs. E. A. Hughes 
and C* H. Brock respectively* 

“ I received a copy of letter written to you by Abbott with reference 
to the above. I have written telling Abbott that I think I could arrange 
to meet the other Members of the Committee, a few days before the Annual 
General 'Meeting. This would be the best plan if it can be arranged. 1 
am also hi agreement with most of the points raised by Mr. Abbott in 
his letter, and I think if we have a meeting, we should be able to come 
to some sort of arrangement as a beginning at all events.** 

With reference to the Chairman’s letter to you dated 26 6/13, I have 
to inform you, that I am quite in accord with all the reiiurko that he has 
made." 


Coonoor, 29h July, 1913, 

Qm«ii Bug In Goffiee. 

The Editor, 

The Planters^ Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—That which Mr. Nicholson states about using a Sprayer long 
before Mr. Brown is quite correct in connection with his BIrushing, only he 
was using the wrong sort, and had relegated them to the lumber room. He 
offered to sell them to me, and on sample I pointed out, that they were not 
the RIGHT SORT. 

I used Sprayers when Green Bug first appeared in Coonoor about 1888, 
and chucked them aside as too much trouble. This Estate was covered 
with Brown Bug in 18811!! 

Recently I had to make a Plunger for a New Sprayer which was minus 
ODC| aud which nobody else who handled the Machine detected 11! 
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On a very large Coffee estate (afterwards sold for a mere song owing to 
Green Bug) I was told Sprayers are no good, and you should have seen the 
state they were in, with substituted leather valves, &c.l!! The coolies were 
Rtruggling all day long with the poor machines!!! 

Mr. Rogers* experience certainly makes Spraying an expensive nuisance, 
and would show Brushing to be the better method, in every way. What 
strikes me however as strange is this. He puts cost at Rs.20/8 per 1,000 
trees. Suppose we deduct Rs.5/8 for material, this would leave Rs.l5/* for 
labour, or 60 coolies, so that one man would spray only 16/17 trees. Unless 
there is a satisfactory explanation which I do not recognize at present, it 
would seem as if the coolies here too were struggling with a damaged 
Machine. 

The matter is of immense importance for those about to try treatment 
for Bug, and 1 am sure, Mr. Rogers wilt therefore not mind explaining away, 
what must be a difficulty to many more minds than mine. 

Lastly, 1 would like to state that Mr. Nicholson depended much on 
Sunlight Soap, as an insecticide, and brought in the Rosin afterwards, owing 
to rains as he states, judging by printed matter I saw. You will notice that 
I have discarded soap altogether as unriecessaryi 

1 would sound a note of warning about the use of any insecticide that 
chokes parts of the Sprayer and more so any compound of sulphur that will 
destroy the copper of the machines rapidly. For sulphur a special sprayer 
of lead must be obtained. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Thos. Brown. 


Coimbatore, 29tb July, 1913. 

The Managing Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore, 

Dear Sir,—With reference to the letter by your correspondent ‘ Stymied ’ 
in your last issue, we beg to state that we are not surprised, that he feels 
aggrieved that we have discontinued the practice of quoting prices of 
individual fertttsers in our current price-list, although we believe that after 
perusal of this Tetter he will come to the^^oncflusion that it is quite as much 
in the interest of planters as well as in our own, that prices which are 
naturally taken as current for the whole year should not be inserted. 

We take a few specihe instances of fluctuations in price during the 
course of the past year. The first row pf figures are the prices at which 
the season opened, the second those ruling after a time, and the third those 
at which the season closed. 



Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Saltpetre ... 

... 210 

220 

240 

Nitrslte of Soda 

... 235 

240 

220 

Hloodmeal 

... 183 

175 

170 

Bonemeal 

••• 80 

85 

73 

White Castor poonac 

^... 70 

75 

70 

Fish ... ... 

... 60 

35 

60 
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be seen from the above that there are at times considerable 
fluctuations in price, and further that a decline is. quite as likely as a rise. 
Again in oujr ca§e, we issue our price list only o/ice a year, and if we are to 
run the risk of fluctuations during the yean, have to flx such prices as 
will in our opinion meet the case. Whereas if we quote only against ^peciflc 
enquiries, and current prices happen to be below the prices ruling previously 
our constituents get the benefit of the lower price. 

T^^erence to mixtures for which we quote, your correspondent's 
c^jectUTe'iS'dquite correct via., that the prices quoted cover a probable rise 
or fall in individual fertilisers during the year. And if he will kindly refer 
to the price lists .published by large Manure Firms in Ceylon, he will find 
that their system and ours coincide exactly. 

We would in conclusion thank ‘Stymied* for writing to you in this con* 
nection, as it gives us an opportunity to explain the position in your columns, 
and we hope that he will not grudge the trouble of sending us a post-card for 
our current prices, and if he is pleased to place an order with us, it will give 
lis much pleasure to supply him with individual fertilisers so that he can 
enjoy the ‘ harmless pastime * of making his own mixtures. 

Yours faithfully, 

For T. Stakes & Co., Limited, 
(Signed) F. J. Stakes, 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 


Munderi Estate, 

Pandalur P, O., 30th July, 1913. 


Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—I have just received a letter from* Mr. Anstead to which I 
have replied, but the questions raised by the Planting Expert, have set up a 
tram of thougl^ts in my mind which I venture to place before you. 


The subject is the existing state of combination iii the Planting Com¬ 
munity. The position at present is, that we have a central organisation (the 
U. P, A. S. I.) which is subdivided into several District ^Sociations, the 
initial mistake in my opinion, for each District Association is admittedly 
formed to primarily improve local conditions and undoubtedly has a tend¬ 
ency to perform its functions from a purely local point of view, 

' Next from a perusal of the reports of the various District Associations 
published in the P. C. for 1913, I have been struck by 2 points :— 

.. 1. The almost complete absence of practical suggestions, results and 
records of experiments and general treatment of the really important matters 
in planting. 

2. The consequent attention paid to minor and unimportant details 
connected with individual estates, which do not appear to require the inter¬ 
vention of an association or any representative body. 

Further, we have the parent association and all its various offspring, yet 
the support afforded them is I am compelled to think of a very lukewarm 
nature^ as evidenced.by the almost complete absence of original articles in 
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thf ChroniclCi which appears to be supported entirely, by yourself, the 
Planting Expert and Press cuttings. VVc are frequently adjured to ** think 
Imperially** and if we combined it with **thinking agriculturally ** the com¬ 
munity would I think be much the better for the addition. Another point 
and I conclude my criticisms, A great deal of undue prominence at this 
period in the existence of the Association is given to the Labour Question, 
and my reasons for this assertion are briefly. 

1. Conditions vary to such a large extent on estates that a uniform 
system of recruiting labour must be extremely dilhcnlt to devise, and conse¬ 
quently any proposals Registration pf maistries, abolition of Recruiters, 
&c., are promptly met with protests or silent determinations to ignore any 
particular regulation which does not suit the individual. 

2, The Planting Community at present do not appear to be educated up 
to the absolute necessity of uniformity, and in this connection I am reminded 
of a statement of the present Foreign Secretary in referring to Mr. Norman 
Augul’s bookThe Great Illusion ” He said “ True as the statement in 
that book may be it does not become an operative motive in the minds 
and conduct of nations until they are convinced of its truth and it has be¬ 
come a commonplace to them.” Substitute “ planters ** for “ nations *’ and 
you have the present situation. The truths in connection with the Labour 
Question are not yet commonplaces to Estate Managers and Superinten¬ 
dents, and consequently they have not acquired the force of “ operative 
motives.** 

As I do not wish to assume the r61e of an arm-chair critic, I venture to 
make a couple of suggestions which 1 am of opinion will improve matters. 

1. The appointment of travelling Assistant Secretaries whose sole 
duties would be to visit estates, confer with Superintendents and Managers, 
record their suggestions and in their place make suggestions. Personal 
intercourse of this nature will bring many a Superintendent to a broader 
sense of his responsibilities, and again many a man who. to use an expressive 
vulgarism, ** breaks out into a cold perspiration when a oen is put into his 
hand ** would be enabled to express and exchange his views which at present 
he does not do. 

2, My concluding suggestion is a very radical one, and is in connection 

with the Labour Question. I suggest that the U. P. A. S. 1. organise a 
Department, and undertake the functions of a Labour Recruiter. The 
sooner we realise that the Labour Recruiter is an evil that we cannot com¬ 
pletely eradicate and cease to pass resolutions deprecating his existence but 
not suggesting how to obliterate him, the better for us. The Labour is avail- 
ble, so why should not the Association and individual planter' get the 
benefit of the commissions paid, by forming ourselves into a Labour Recruit¬ 
ing Agency, under the control and direction of the Association^ The only 
essential to the success of such a scheme is organisation, and surely we 
can And enough experienced and intelligent men in the planting community 
to ensure this. . < . 

Yours faithfully, 

Signed) N. O. S. BAR^rARD, 

Superintendent,' 

P.S,—My knowledge and opinions are based on :— 

1. 3 months experience as an Estate Superintendent. 

2. Perusal of the Chronicle for 1913 and articles in the press, 
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3. Intercourse with a few brother planters. My ar|[*ument and defence 
in placing tny views before you are: (1) if wrong, the sooner 
I know it the better, (2) if right or feasible no good accrues from 
delaying expressions. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to “ South India’s” letter which appears 
in your issue dated 26th July, the advertisements from the Ceylon 
paper he quotes, do not justify the arguments he bases upon them. No. 1 
is a list of coolies who have given legal notice to quit. There is no legal 
remedy whatever against them in Ceylon, where Kanganies and cooUes are 
exempt from imprisonment for debt; as to the advertiser’s motive in spend¬ 
ing so much money on the advertisement, it can only be divulged by himself. 
No, 2 shows very plainly that the coolies mentioned were dissatisfied with 
some condition of their existence. This also probably can only be divulged 
by themselves. There is a legal remedy against them, as they are liable to 
imprisonment for leaving without notice. They could have given legal 
notice, remained another 31 days on the Estate, and then walked off scot- 
free ; that they chose to risk imprisonment rather than remain another 
month on the Estate, speaks for itself. Is this a good advertisement for 
Ceylon? Does it ahow how perfect are the conditions of labour ? Is it 
calculated to attract labour to the Island ? “ South India ” is not the first 

man who has advocated Advertisement and Government legislation. In 
the case of our rivals across the seas, I admit adverurcment ha.s been 
eminently successful. As regards Ceylon, GovernmeiU legislation has not 
prevented crimping, indebtedness, bolting, or any other evil from which 
planters in South India maybe suffering. In Malaya, the effect of Govern¬ 
ment legislation in doubtful. 1 saw, a fortnight or three weeks ago, a speech 
by Mr. Talbot in London, (whose long practical Experience and tried 
wisdom, coupled with the fact that he is now the Director ef Companies both 
in Ceylon and Malaya entitle his opinion to acceptance by any of us whose 
experience is not yet ripe) in which he pointed out that Governinent legisla¬ 
tion in Malaya was not always so successful as had been claimed for it* 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Hermit-Crab, 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore, 

Dear Sir,—I read the letter from ” A Curer” in your issue of the 2nd 
instant with interest. 

As he is anxious to supply information on the subject, perhaps he will 
explain why at the beginning of July my Curers sent me a Rebate on Ship¬ 
ping Charges for the y#ars 1911, 1912, and 1913, with an apology for the 
omission to send them earlier ? 

Yours faithfully, 

fSigned) ’‘StEEPiNQ Brother. 
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A Grimping Letter. 

The following is the translation of a letter written to a coolie on the 
Estate of a member of the Nilgiri Planters* Association, and the Editor has 
been asked to give it prominence in his columns. Ed. 


Royapettah, 28-7-1913. 

To Kullan, 

I have just come from Penang. 1 am employed in Penang as Manager 
of an estate. That estate is a very healthy place. I am intending to go 
back to Penang about the 15th of August or so. Do you like to come to Penang 
with me ? Are there any others who could accompany you ? There the 
pay is Rs.21 per mensem. There is no agreement if you come along with 
me, whenever you like you can return at the same time. You know well 
how I would protect you being the Manager of the estate. 1 am intending 
to take about 100 coolies along with me, and to prove to others what better 
workmen are my coolies—than the other coolies. 

The working hours on the estate where I am Manager are from 5 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. 

Let me know at once on receipt of this letter whether you arc willing to 
come to Penang and how many others would accompany you. 

(Signed) B. D. 


Coffee. 

The terminal market has shown some rather wild fluctuations, advanc¬ 
ing as much as 2s. per cwt. in a day, only to lose about the same on 
the next day. Rumours of financial trouble in Ika^il led to the first selling, 
and on this being denied, a rapid advance took place, 4o be followed by 
further bear selling, but wiilioiit any fresh news as to the crop, which alone 
should influence prices. In most quarters it is felt that the fall has been 
too rapid, and judged by the statistical position there ought to be some 
recovery, the only point which could influence values being the size of the 
ne^t crop, and that will be better gauged in another month or two, when it 
is seen at what rate it is being sent forward. Mild Coffee has been almost 
neglected, and even the very low rates accepted by some merchants, who 
apparently were forced to sell, have not always led to business, as the 
demand from both the Continent and the home trade is exceptionally slow. 
Fine Costa Rica and fine East India fully maintain their values as the 
cjuantity offered is much below the usual at this time of year. 


London Coffee Returns. 
'•*Home 


Consumption. 

Export. 

Stock. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913 

1912. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tods. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

For week ended 

June 14th ••• 322 

292 

380 

1 

16,^51 

13,405 

For 24 weeks ended 

June 14th ... 7,599 

7,581 

8,751 

8,298 

— 

— 


The Home amount contains a proportiou for Expoit delivered by gaiT^. 
PfQduw Markata* Review. 
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RUBBER. 

Thm Plantation RuMor Industry. 

by 

Cyril E. S. Baxendale. 

A Paper Read at the Third International Rubber Confercnee, held in 

New York, 1912. 

(Continued.) 

Cultivation. 

Planting is done either from stumps or seed at stake. In the former 
case, the plants are taken from the nursery, being then from 6 months to 2 
years or even older, cut to a length of 3 to 4 feet, the roots hacked back and 
then planted in the holes previously prepared for them. It says much for 
the vitality of the Hevca that it usually survives this drastic treatment and 
starts to sprout afresh, within a month, if the weather is propitious. From 
this time on ensues a battle between the planter and the original jungle, 
which endeavours to regain possession of the land. Numerous kinds of 
obnoxious weeds—coming from Heaven knows where-also make their ap¬ 
pearance. 

From time to time there crops up something almost as bad as weeds. 
I refer to the wearisome controversy as to whether it is not desirable to 
allow grass to grow or to cultivate some cover plant which will extinguish 
the weeds There are one or two cover plants vvhich do not cause any 
permanent damage and have even proved beneficial on some plantations, 
when they have lacked suflicient cash to maintain a proper upkeep and 
when the only alternative was abandonment I have experimented with 
small areas under grass, but the results have not shaken my belief in clean 
weeding, to be followed by digging or ploughing'whenever there is a 
suificiency of funds and labour. With a sufficient supply of these sinews of 
war, the planter can hold his own and after three or four years, aided by 
the shade then alTorded by his trees, he becomes master of the situation. 

The Harvest. 

The longed-for harvest then occupies his attention; and now-a-days 
his thoughts turn, naturally enough, to the curing factory. When 1 started 
tapping, the word factory had not been invented, or, at any rate, 
used in this connection. I beg^n by settling the latex in iny washing basin, 
rolling the rubber with a beer bottle (.an empty one) and drying it on the 
veranda. Then acting under strong domestic pressure, I moved the scene 
of operations to the Stables, and carried it on there until there was no room 
for the horse. Next I built a little shed and bought a hand mangle. The 
next move was to the factory of to-day. 

Cost of Production. 

You will, I think, be interested to hear something about the cost of 
production ^ We planters are frequently .twitted about our old promises of 
cheap production and these are compared with actual costs, which in some 
cases exceed 60 cents (U. S. A, currency) a pound. The twitting, curiously 
enough, was most severe when rubber was worth from two to three dollars, 
at which time we had to pay an ad valorem export duty and charges, 
based on these extremely high prices. 

(To be continued^ 
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Cont#»its. 

The Scientific Department publishes an article on Die Back disease of 
Hevea, and draws the attention of those who rc<|uire Monkey Jacks to the 
fact, that copies of the latest catalogues have been sent to the Honorary 
Secretaries of the District Associations. There has recently been a good 
demand for these. 

The proceedings of four well attended District Association Meetings are 
published: Those of South Travancore, Mundakayam, Anamalai and 
South Mysore. 

Thj F. M. S. Government are proposing to bring in a new law for the 
protection of trees, plants and cultivated products from disease and plant 
pests. 

Correspondence again takes up a cons'derable space, and we but re* 
echo Mr, Danvers’ hope that *’this hai come to stay.” Letters similar in 
tone and matter as written by Mr. Danvers, will be very welcome to all our 
readers. We wish to encourage the discussion of all planting matters in 
our columns, and the example set by Mr. Danvers will, we hope, be conti¬ 
nued, not only by men of wide experience, but by the younger generation. 

*’Curer”asks two pertinent (piestions from “ Sleeping Brotht r” re¬ 
quiring replies, which we triiat will be forthcoming. 

Under the heading of Qrccn^hig we publish a letter which makes a 
suggestion as to another way of getting rid of this pest. 

The Planting Expert replies to Mr. Danvers’ ([ucstions about compost.'?, 
and the table accompanying his letter is very convincing.- 

In this number is co.npleteJ Mr, Baxendale's interesting paper at the 
New York Exhibition. Read as a whole, it should be interesting to those 
Rubber Planters who will be attending the Annual Meeting, raising as it 
does many points for discussion and reflection, , 

The Secretary hopes, that during the Annual Meeting he will be able to 
arrange for a demonstration of the use of dynamite in planting. Througl^ 
the kindness of Mr. Krumbicgel, Economic Botanist, the Secretary hopes tg 
have the denioustratioii at the Lul Bagh. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U P A S.I, 

DiC‘Back Disease of Hevea. —Several specimens of this,disease have 
been sent in this year. It attacks the pods of the Hevea causing them to 
rot and fall otf and this is often followed by the death of the young branches 
and an attendant leaf fall. The disease is caused in the first place by a 
fungus known scientifically as Gloeosporium albortibmm. Green shoots 
of Hevea are often killed by wind, but when this is the case they die back 
from the tip. The fungus nearly always attacks the shoot at the middle of 
its length. The place attacked becomes dark brown and this discolouration 
gradually spreads and the leaves fall off as the diseased area reaches them. 
This fungus in itself does little harm as new shoots are put out, but it is apt 
to be followed by a second fungus, Botryodiplodia theobromae which 
gains an entrance to the tree through the dead wood caused by the 
Gloesporiuin^ and in extreme cases this can kill the tree. The combina¬ 
tion of the two fungi is the disease usually called ‘ die-back.’ It is advisable 
to cut oft' and burn all the dead shoots as soon as they are noticed and to 
collect the diseased pods and destroy them. In many cases no doubt the 
death of the green shoots leads to nothing further, but the Botryodiplodia 
is a very common fungus on dead wood of .all kinds and it is advisable to 
adopt precautionary measures, A detailed account of the disease will be 
found m Fetch’s book “ The Physiology and Diseases of Hevea brasiliensis.” 

Monkey Jacks. —On a number of estates it is' found advisable when 
removing shade trees to take out the stumps at once so as to avoid all risks 
of subsecjuent root diseases attacking the surrounding crop. For this 
purpose the Trewhella Monkey Jack is largely used and has generally given 
satisfaction. A new catalogue h.'is recently been received from this Firm and 
copies have been sent to the Honorary Secretary of each Planters’ Association. 
Those who are thinking of buying these Jacks should apply to the Secretary 
of their district association for the catalogue. The Manager writes me that 
they are now making a new implement, the Monkey Winch, an enormously 
powerful tool which under some conditions at least promises to be even a 
greater success than the Monkey Jack. He has kindly sent me a few cata¬ 
logues of this implement, and I shall be pleased to send these to anyone 
who cares to see them, or to obtain for them any information they require 
from the Firm. 

In the Diplomatic and Consular Report on Russia for 1912 the 
Consul General says that in 1911 he called attention to the falling off of the 
Russian consumption of China tea in favour of Indian tea. About 30 per 
cent of the total imports both in 1911 and 1912 came from China. There 
was an increase of imports from Calcutta and a decrease from Colombo, 
The import of Green Tea fell to less than one half of the 1911 imports, not 
so much from decrease of consumption, but because the consumption for 
1911 had been overestimated and large stocks were left in hand. 

Import of Tea into Russia, 

Black, 

From— 1911. 1912. 

London ... 7,369,300 lbs. 8,009,500 lbs. 

Calcutta ... 27,200,400 „ 36,297,600 „ 

Colombo ... 25,868,800 „ 21,229,000 „ 

Java ... 4,278,600 „ 2,615,500 „ 

China ... 2 7,636,300 „ 30,561,600 „ 

. Total ... 92,353,400 „ 98,713,200 „ 


K, D. A.. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

South Tp|iyanoor^ Planters’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of the 3rd Quarterly Meeting held at the Quilon Club 
on Saturday, July 26th, 1913, 

Present. —Messrs. Chas, Brander (in the Chair), T. P. Alexander, K, Lord, 
A. V. Con, H. S. K. Morrell, Chas. Hall, J. B. Cook, E. C. 
Sherman, R. Ross, L. G. Knight, J. Stewart, S. Sinclair, L. M. 
Young, J. H. Parkinson, Val. Mardon, and H. C. Seymour, 
Honorary Secretary. E/si^ors I'-Messrs. R. C. Milbank, E. 
Smith,]. Mackie, J. L. Henderson, W. Clare, and W. Murray. 

Agenda Paper, —1. Confirm Minutes of the last meeting. 2. Election 
of a delegate for Bangalore. 3. To settle a date for the visit of the Scientific 
Officer to the district for 1913. 4. Vadaserikara-Sittar Road and corres¬ 

pondence anent the same. 5. Mr. J. B. Cook’s resolution :—“That the standing 
Committee revise the rules and draft a memorandum of the suggested 
alterations and additions and that a copy of such memorandum be sent to 
every member of the Association at least one month before the next Annual 
General Meeting.” 6. Correspondence and any other business properly 
brought before the meeting. 

The ^^inutes of the last meeting being confirmed, the next item on the 
agenda was then dealt with, namely that of electing a delegate for Bangalore. 
Mr. Cook who was elected delegate at the meeting hold in April, was unable 
to go. Proposed by Mr. Cook and seconded by Mr. Val Mardon: “That 
Mr. Parkinson be asked to represent this Association at Bangalore.” Mr. 
Parkinson consenting, Mr. Stewart proposed: that owing to the distance the 
delegate for this Association has to travel that he be allowed actual expenses 
up to Rs. 200 by this Association, This was seconded by Mr. Lord. 

Scientific Officer, —Mr. Stewart proposed and. Mr. Ross seconded 
“ that the Bangalore delegate be instructed to ask for the services of the 
Scientific Officer on or about October. 25th and that a programme of the 
estates he shall visit be drawn up by the Committee.” 

Mr. J. B. Cook’s resolution was then put to the meeting and seconded 
by Mr. Stewart, the Standing Committee being asked to revise the rules. 

Vadaserikara-Sittar Road ,—As this item was of a semi-private nature 
Mr. Cook proposed and Mr. Lord seconded “ that the Correspondence be 
placed officially by this Association before the Chief Engineer, D. P. W'. of 
Travancore,” 

Correspondence ,—A letter was read from the Kanan Devan Planters’ 
Association asking this Association to support them in a protest to H. H. 
Governrjient against any further labour legislation. 

After a lengthy discussion it was proposed by Mr, Lord, seconded by 
Mr. Knight “That this Association strongly support the Kanan Devan P. A, 
.n a united protect to H. H, Government against any further labour leg¬ 
islation.” 

There being no further business to be conducted, the Meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks tj> the Chair and also to the Quilon Club for the use of 
its buildings. ' 

(Signed) HUGH C. SEYMOUR, 

Honorary Secretary, 5 
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Mundakayam Planters* Assooiation. 

Minutes of the General Quarterly Meeting of the Muudahayani 

Planters' Association^ held at Peravanthdttam Bungalow 
on Saturday, August 2nd^ 1913 fU io a.in. 

Present. —Messrs. R. Harley (Chairman), B. M. Behr, E. S. Conner, 
R. D. Fuge, E. R. Gudgeon, Eric Hall, Ashton Hamond, J. Y. 
M. Henderson, C. \V. Horsfall, H. M E. Howson, R. Lescher, 
C, Martin, R. C. Milbank, H. B. Kirk and Edwin Vincent 
(Honorary Secretary). By proxy \ E. Wilson. Visitors: — 
Messrs, W. A. J. Milner and T, M. S. Henderson. 

Business:—The Minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

1. Election of a Committee Member.'-yir, B. M, Behr, was the onl 5 ^ 
nominee and he was unanimously elected to the vacancy on the General 
Committee. 

2. Election of a Finance Committee,—'Iw accordance with the 
resolution passed at the last meeting, a Finance Committee was elected to 
discuss the disposal of the Association’s surplus Funds. Messrs. R. Harley, 
B. M. Behr, and H. B. Kirk were elected. 

3. Bangalore Delegate, —The Chairman suggested that this year two 
delegates should be sent to the U, P. A. S. 1. /'nnual General Meeting at 
Bangalore, and of three nominees, Messrs. Ashton Hamond and the Honor¬ 
ary Secretary (Mr. Edwin Vincent) were elected. 

4. Instructions to the Delegates. —The Delegates were instructed as 
follows:— 

Scientific Department ,—To support all suggestions for increased effi- 
ciency, excepting those of a financial nature which should be referred to the 
Association for its decision. 

P. R, F, —To ask for yearly statements of accounts to be sent to patrons 
of the Fund. 

Election of Of/ice Bearers,—To nominate Mr. J. A. Richardson as 
Committee member. 

5. Building Rates, —Mr. Harley said that in sending our rates some 
errors have crept in and proposed sending the list back for revision. The 
Rates will then be printed and sent to everj member,—Carried. 

6. Bandy Shelters.—The Chairman said that since the establishment 
of Mundakayam as a town, no bandies were allowed to rest on the highway, 
and in the absence of any specified places for shelter, this was causing great 
inconvenience and hardship to bandy-men. He thought the rule also 
applied to the whole way between Kottayam and Mundakayam. He pro¬ 
posed that Government be approached by the Association'and asked to lay 
off places where handymen could draw up and that shelters be erected at 
these places for bulls. Mr. Behr seconded the proposal which was carried 
unanimously. 

7. The Mundakayam Post Office. —Mr, Behr proposed that the 
U. P, A. S. I. be asked to address the Postmaster-General with a view to 
improving the postal arrangements in the District, Seconded by Mr, 
Hamond, 
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The Honorary Secretary (pointed out that he was corresponding with 
the Ppstinaster-General who was giving the matter his attention, but nothing; 
had been done. Mr. Harley proposed as an amendment: * that the Post- 
master-Gcmeral be again approached. ' The amendment' was lost an4^ Mr. 
Behr’i. original resolution was carried. 

8. Oil Pwe/.—Mr. Hamond proposed and Mr. Howson seconded that 
th^ Honorary Secretary be asked to write to Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co’s 
af^nts. with regard to the- establishment of a liquid fuel depdt in 
Mundakayam, and that Peerrnade Planters be asked to support such an 
establishment, Carried. 

9. The Scientific Officer Scheme. —The Honorary Secretary read a 
letter from Mr. Richardson suggesting, that should the Scheme go through, 
the Scientific Officer should be quartered on the (lovernment experimental 
plot at Periyar. As no reply had been received from Messrs. Harrisons 
and Crosfield as to whether they would join or not, it was proposed that Mr. 
Richardson’s proposal be negatived awaiting Messrs. Harrisons and Cros- 
field’s decision. Proposed by Mr. Kirk itnd .seconded by Mr. Lescher. 

10. The Kodimatha Landing Staf^e —On Mr. Hamond’s proposal it 
was decided to approach the Kottayam Town Improvement Committee on 
the subject of the inadequate space of the Public Landing Stage at Kodi¬ 
matha, Kottayam. 

11. Corrf.s/)r)/jde//c<».-Read letter No. 7326 L. R. F. from the Chief- 
Secretary to Government with extract of Government Proceedings stating 
“ The hours prescribe^ by the Government for all Offices and Courts in the 
State, are from 11 a. m. to 5 p. m. on all days except holidays.” 

As Government assumed that the prescribed hours of attendance are 
being adhered to, Mr. Kirk stated his experience, that whereas the hours of 
court at Kaiijirapalli were from 10 a. rn., to 3 p. m., at Peerrnade tue hoifrs 
were from .11 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Read P. W. 3337/165 of 08 from the^hief Secretary to Government on 
the'subject of improvements to the Kottayam-Knmili road. No discussion. 

Read 3456/L. R. F. from Chief Secretary to Government on subject of 
cattle di.sease in Muixlakayam. No di.sciission. 

Read letters from the family of the late Mr. R. A. Fraser thanking^the 
Association for its vote of condolence. 

Read letter from Messrs. Spencer & Co. with regard to the establish¬ 
ment of a hotel at Miittoncherry, Cochin. The Meeting did not think a 
hotel in Mnttdncberry would receive much stipport from the local planters. 

With votes of thaOks to the Chair and to Mr. H. B. Kirk for his hos¬ 
pitality, the meeting then terminated. 

(Signed) R. HARLEV, 

Chairmnn, 

( ) EDWIN VINCENT, . 

SecrU^, 
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Anamalai Planters’ Association. 

Proceedings of a Half Yenrly General Meeting of the Anamalai 
Planters" Association held at the Valparai. Unn^alow at 11 amt. 
on Friday^ i5th July 1913. 

Present. —Messrs. C. R. T. Congreve, A. C. Colton, Geo. L. Duncan 
(Chairman), R. Fowki?. E. N. House, C. Howland, J. H. 
Ireland-Jones, J. E, Sampson, E. W. Simcock, M. B. Pollard- 
Uniuhart. J. H. Robinson (Honorary Secretary. 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held at Kalianapandal 
Bungalow, on 27th February last, were confirmed. 

1. Accounts .—The accounts for the half year were laid on the table. 

2. The Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. /.—Messrs. Duncan and 
Congreve w'ere appointed as Delegates. The Agenda paper was gone 
through, and instructions on the various items were given to the Delegates. 

The retention of the Scientific Officer was strongly advocated. 

The Meeting were of opinion that not nearly enough time was given at 
the Annual Meeting of the U. F. A. S. I. to Labour matters and sincerly 
trusted that something definite would be settled this year to check unscru¬ 
pulous outside Labour Agencies enticing away onr labour from our Estates. 

The Meeting also strongly advocated the backing tip of any Scheme 
which might be formed that would, in any way, prevent advanced Labour 
from leaving the country and also urged the necessit\^of having all Recruit¬ 
ing Agents Licensed. 

3. Labour .—This all important subject took up the greater part of 
the Meeting’s time. Both Mr. Nicolls’ and Mr. Waddinglon’s schemes for 
the “ Registration of MaLstries ” were put before the Meeting. 

The meeting contended that Mr. Nicolls’ scheme did not go far enough 
and that it would be quite beyond the powers of Honorary Secretaries of 
Associations to give up the time necessary for the working of such a scheme. 

Mr. Waddington’s scheme was most favourably received by the Meeting 
and the following resolution was adopted and carried unanimously:—Resol¬ 
ved: “Thatthe Delegates to the U. P. A. S, I shall strongly support Mr. 
Waddington’s scheme for the Registration of Maistries; but, at the same time, 
that the meeting is of opinion that the Registration of Finger Prints in con¬ 
junction with the scheme, is ab-solutely essential, and that the Finger Prints 
of the Maistries should be registered in acid on the back of fhe Metal Number 
Tickets that would be issued by the Manager of the Central Office to the 
different Maistries,” 

" ‘ The Di.striot Magistrate wrote saying th^t Government had suggested 
that the provisions of the Madras Planters* Labour Act of 1903 should be 
extended to all Planting Districts and requesting to be advised whether this 
Association wa^ in favour of.ths proposal. 

As the Meeting was. not unanimous on the subject, it was proposed by 
Mr. Simcock and seconded by Mr. Congreve: “ That the standing Committee 
convene a Meeting, at an early date, to consider the matter and to give the 
District Magistrate the Association’s reply to his letter .”—Carried unani^ 
mouslyt 
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4. Fertilisers^ —^The subject was discussed, under that heading on the 

U. P. A. S, I. Agenda, and Delegates were instructed to bring up a resolution, 
or to support any such, which would help' to suppress adulteration and 
thereby lessen the loss in cost of transporting useless 'material from long 
distances to oUr Estates. ‘ ‘‘ 

5. Access to New Estates* —The Collector’s letter No. 585/sub. of 10 
dated 10th June 1913, was put before the Meeting, It was understood from 
this letter that the Collector was not'ifi Sympathy with the planters upon this 
most important matter, and in view of the same, the Meeting was of opinion 
that the only thing now that could be done was for those persons requiring 
access fo their New Blocks to get private concessions, or proceed as laid 
down in G.O. No. 2969 dated 3rd Octoder 1912. 

. 6. District Transport* —It was decided to await further estimates 
for the proposed Aerial Ropeway into the District. 

The District Forest Officer’s letter No.l 149/sub 13 of July 5th 1913. 
proposing that all estates should use the same printed form for Brake-pole 
passes was read to the meeting. All the members present agreed to adopt 
the same form of Pass for Brake-poles. 

7. Medical —The Meeting listened with surprise to Major Long’s 
letter, No.2452of 13 dated 17th July 1913, especially as both the District 
Medical Officer and Collector had inspected'and approved of the Stanmorc 
Bungalow as temporary quarters for the Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

The Honorary Secretary was directed to address a strong letter to the 
District Medical Officer on the subject. 

At the request of Mr. Marden, the status of carpenters in regard to pay¬ 
ments made to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon for attending on them, was 
inquired into. It was unanimously agreed tliat carpenters should be paid 
for at the same rate as that allowed for coolies. 

8. Pollacki Rest House, —Mr. Duncan informed the Meeting that he 
heard from the Sub-Collector that steps were being taken to have matters 
remedied. 

9. Cooly shelters on No further information about these 

very necessary shelters had been received from Government. As the matter 
Was such an urgent one, the Honorary Secretary was requested to write to 
the Collector, and inform him, that if Government gave the Association 
Ks. 1,500 to build two shelters on the Ghaut, the planters themselves would 
epect the shelters, the building of which should be left to their discretion, 
and that if the buildings should cost more than Rs 1,500, the Association 
would meet the excess, and also that the Association agreed to pay for the 
annual upkeep of the buildings. 

10. Postal and Telegraph,—Kocorded that Mr. Duncan required the 
building in which the postal affairs were now carried on from the 1st April 
1914, and that he would give notice of the same to the postal authorities. 

11. Maffistratc for the District,^lt was recorded that Government 
could not appoint a Special Magistrate'for the district for the purpbse of 
issuing Warrants uuderiAct'XIII of 1859* < 

Warrants have to be taken out in. Pollachi, This is fqund. to be 
unsatisfactory., Matstcies are given money,to go down to issue warrants* 
remain for days off the Estate^ often soendin? the mouev and not takipg oi^t 
any Warrants* ' • 
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Should Warrants be issued, Maistries have to attend the Pollachi Court 
which means that more money must be given them, and Mother lengthy 
period is spent away from their work. 

it was therefore proposed by^^Jlfr. Howland and seconded by Mr. 
JonesThat this Association request Government to' depute the Sub;- 
Magistrate of Pollachi to hold a Court for a few days every month at 
Tyerpadi, for the purpose of issuing Warrants and for trying cases falling 
under the Breach of Contract Act.** Carried unanimously. 


New Members ,—The following were elected MP4nber8:—Mr. R. Mic- 
haelson-Yeates.—Proposed by Mr. Robinson, and seconded by Mr. Congreve. 


Mr. R. Brierly—Proposed by Mr. Fowke, and seconded by Mr. Pollard* 
Urquhart. 

The Meeting were sorry to record (he loss of Mr. B. A. Marden who had 
lately left the district to take up his new appointment. 


With a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding, the Meet¬ 
ing terminated. 


(Signed) Geo. L. DCNCAN, 

Chairman^ 


( „ ) J. H.VrXOX ROBINSON, 

Honorary Secretary, 


Smith Mysore Pianters’ Association. 

special General Mcctin*^ held at Lin^apnr on August 1st 1913, 
Present. —Messrs. W. L. Crawford (Chairman), D. Jackson, C. Lake, 
C. J. Hayward, H. F. Anderson, C. K. Fittock, T. Anderson, 
E. V. Hunt, R. Thaminayer, W. F. Scholfield, M. J. VV^oodbridge, 
(Honorary Secretary) G. N. Frattini. Scienlthc Officer, West, 
L. Hill, Visitors, 

Instructions to Delegates to U. P, A.—The draft agenda of the 
U. P. A. was gone through and all subjects of interest to this Association 
were discussed, so that the delegates should he able to get a general idea of 
the opinions of members on the various subjects to be brought up at the 
U. P. A. Meeting. • • 

Introduction into Mysore of an Act similar to Act I of HpOi, 
— Revived, “ That a referendum of all members of this Association be 
taken with a view to finding but if a majority are in favour of The introduc¬ 
tion into Mysore of an Act similar to Act I of 1903. ’ Proposed'l)y Mr. C. 
K- Pittock and seconded byjMr. H. F. Anderson and earrted. ^ 

Arsikerc-Mangalore /ariZu^fiy.—The copies of correspbhdencb on this 
subject were placed before \he meeting and the following resolution put 
from the chair and carried: i “ That the South Mysore Planters* Association 
• approach the Coorg Planters* Association for their co-operation in uiPgiOg 
upon their respective Governments, the necessity of giving Mysore and 
Coorg direct access to the West Coast by a Light or Metre Railway To* the 
port 5f Mangalore.” 

Seat Hassan District Board.--After the I>epn(y, 

of the 17th"July Ijad beeu read, and pr^^dW porre^- 
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pondence and records gone through the following resolution was carried 
without dissent: “ That this Association after careful perusal of the Deputy 
Cofiitnissioner’s letter No. 77/Mis. dated 17th July, 1913, is of opinion that 
no satisfactory explanation has been given to the Associatipn, and our repre» 
sentative not being notified of the dissolution of the District Fund Hoard or 
of the failure to ask the Association to submit a name for nomination, as in 
the past; and is further of the opinion that in view of the records of past 
elections of representatives of this Association which have already been sub* 
iiiitted to the Deputy Commissioner, an apparent slight has been passed on 
this Association and until an explanation is forthcoming, the Association is 
not prepared to submit the name of a member for nomination to a seat on 
the Board.” The Honorary Secretary was instructed to send a copy of this 
resolution to the Dewan. 

Election of Delegate to Dnsserd Representative Assembly, - Mr. C. 
Lake was elected. 

Roads, —Proposed by Mr. C. Lake and seconded by Mr. C. J. Hayward 
that some of the roads in the Mulnaad being now in a worse condition than 
they have been for years owing to the neglect or incompetence of the Local 
Officials, the Dewan be written to, requesting him to take some steps to 
insure that the road repairs for which Government have budgetted for be 
carried out in an efficient manner. 

Mail Service, —The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the 
Post Master General asking him to try and improve the Mail Service to 
Saklaspur. 

The Honorary Secretary was asked to put on the agenda for the next 
meeting the subject of Co-operation in the purchase of * Fertilisers.” 

(Signed) M. J, WOOD BRIDGE, 

Hony, Secretary, 


Malaya and Agricultural Pests. 

The F. M. S. Government is proposing to repeal the Coconut trees 
Preservation Enactments of 1898 in favour of a new law for the ” protection of 
trees, plants and cultivated prodnets^rorn disease and plant pests.” The 
stringent measures of the old Act against red and rhinoceros beetles are 
retained, but the new Act will considerably strengthen the hands of the 
authorities. For the above beetles, it is provided that trees attacked by these 
pests must be burned. The new Act will provide for the entry, on any land, 
and at anytime, of the Inspecting officer for the purposes of examination ; 
and he is empowered to remove by cutting, digging, or otherwise, such por¬ 
tions of any plant as he may think expedient to remove for the purpo e of 
examination or investigation. In regard to compensation for coconut tree s 
ordered to be destroyed^ the Government safeguards itself by providirrg: 
“That the compensation in respect of any one tree shall not exceed five 
dollars; and that the compensation given in one year to any one person 
shall not exceed one hundred dollars-*’ The scale of penalties range from 
five hundred dollars downwards, aucP'the procedure in cases where owner's 
fail to obey the orders of the Inspecting officer of the Supervisory Committee 
do not err on the side of weakness. In view of the agitation of the various 
‘Ceylon P. A. *s against the unsatisfactory nature of the Plant Pests Ordi¬ 
nance, and the growing prevalence of shot hole borer, some such more 
stringent Act would not come amiss in Ceylon.—27ic’ Ceylon Observer, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Olla Podrida. 

The Editor, 

The Planters^ Chronicle, 

Sir,—My thanks are due to Mr. Anstead and Dr. Coleman for their 
illuminating replies on the subject of the fertilisation of colfee, 1 see that 
developing self pollination after banning as cross fertilisers is not neces¬ 
sarily retrogressive, though the examples referred to by Dr, Coleman would 
appear to have known better days. 

I am afraid that I have no means of comparing the quality of the beans 
resulting from cross and self pollination, and imagine that nothing but very 
carefully conducted experiments can throw any light on this. In the field, 
so many circumstances would confute the issue—manures, difference in 
season, pruning and nonpruning, etc. Even if I had any carefully preserved 
beans from a crop known to have been well visited when in blossom by 
bees and insects, and they showed no superiority to those of the present 
season (notably deficient in such visitors) 1 should be at a loss to judge the 
position; for my manures have been considerably changed, the season is 
abnormally favourable, and “ who knows,” as the coolies say, if the wind 
was blowing this year when blossom set ? 

In his article on composts Mr. Anstead omitted the cost of the cattle 
manure in sample B, which it seems to me should be added to the total 
given, as the full nitrogen content of the compost is taken. Even then this 
compost seems a very economical one. compared with poonac—and it would 
be of great interest if Mr, Anstead would work out for us the value of the 
phosphoric acid and potash contents too, as this would enable us to judge 
the amount of compost that would represent the manurial value of an 
ordinary dose of poonac, bone and potash mixture, thus possibly allowing 
us to distribute the bulk over a larger area than we might otherwise do. 
I have great faith in the value of organic matter, and would like to make it 
go as far as possible, without sacrificing efficiency. 

While reading last week of the effect of manganiferous^ soils on pineaapple 
roots, these “ having characteristic swollen tips, marking the cessation of the 
lateral growth of the roots, death and v decay immediately following,” I was 
reminded of a pineapple-looking bulb which I once pulled up to examine. It 
was partly buried in the soil, came out very easily, but was attached to a 
vigorous root which had pierced it just below the ground surface, and this 
root I traced back to a coffee stem. On opening the bulb (which was about 
4 inch high by 3 inch diameter) I found that the coffee root had developed a 
swollen tip about the size of a cherry, and spongy looking; and it had evi¬ 
dently got just where it liked, and was imbibing the juice of the pineapple— 
marked bulb comfortably. 

I presume this was a healthy bulbous root-end, developed to suit the 
delightful circumstances. If there had then been a Scientific Officer, he 
would have been asked to analyse the “juice of that pineappley host. 

It is" pleasant to see the full use now being made of your columns for 
correspondence, and I hope that those who know will continue to instruct 
us who don’t—and that we who want to know, don’t you know, will continue 
to ask (iuestions and extract information from those who can impart it. This 
was one of the chief ideas when the paper was started; and though it has 
been long in coming, one hopes it has come to stay. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C. Danveks. 
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FreiglitSi 

11th August, 1913. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chrotiiqle^ 

Bangalore, 

Dear Sir.— In your issue of the 9ffi instant appears a statement over the 
signature of “ Sleeping Brother ** which at any rate, so far as can be judged 
from vour editorial notes, is anticipated to cause consternation amongst the 
Curing fraternity. 

Before however the Bomb ? can be said to have accomplished its 
objective, I would ask “ Sleeping Brother ’* one or two questions in connexion 
with the returns ? he annually ? receives :— 

1. Was the rebate paid on shipping charges, or on freight ? 

2. If on freight ? which Coast does he usually ship from ? 

Yours faithfully, 

“ CURER,** 


Gt*een Bug. 

Waterfall Estate, 

Pollachi, P. O., 
Coimbatore, 7—f*'—13. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir,—After seeing so much correspondence in the “ Planters 
Chronicle ’* about Pruning and Spraying for Green Bug, I am surprised to 
see that no one has mentioned such an important item as scraping of Coffee 
stems. As on this estate Green Bug was totally neglected for about seven 
years and last year after a careful prunirig (not heavy) and a good scraping of 
stems, the Gre«n Bug has disappeared and in place of the filthy black trees 
there is now a rattling good crop. Of course we have to go through Septem¬ 
ber and October before I can say we are free from it. 

Mv rainfall is 115 inches chiefly S. W. monsoon but a good splash of the 
N. E. ' 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) H. W. dES^Lis. 


Composts. 

No. 697/1913. 

Office of the Planting Expert, 

Bangalore, 

12th August, 1913, 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Dear Sir,*—As'Mr. Danvers claims that the cost of the Cattle Manure 
ahould be charged against the cost of making a compost, I must glaim that 
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the value of the Potash and Phosphoric Add in the final compost must be 
credited to it, also the saving ^transport as compared with an artificial 
manure containing an equivalent amount of plant food, a most important 
item. 


Suppose we charge up the cattle manure as being worth 40% of the 
total cost of the making the comport).ft 0 ., Rs. 63. This is I think a liberal 
allowance. We can then make out a sort of balance sheet as under. 


Cost of making 50 tons Compost. 


Value of Compost. 



Rs. 

3 tons Bone Meal 

... 285 

Cattle manure 

... 126 

Labour of making 

... 20* 

Labour removing 

from shed 

to pit 

... 10 


Total ... 44i. 


1680 lb. Nitrogen ^ 8 as. ... 840 

3214 lb. Phosphoric Acid 

{ff 1 an. ... 201 

3203 lb. Potash (V/ 2 as. 2p. ... 433 
Transport on 50 tons Rs.5 

per ton ... 250 

Total ... 1624 


This leaves a very considerable margin of profit. 

With regard to Mr. Danver’s second question one ton of compost A is 
equivalent to a mixture of 687 lbs. White Castor Poonac, 251 lbs. of Basic 
Slag and 79 lbs. of Sulphate of Potash, and one ton of Cornpo^it B is equiva¬ 
lent to a mixture of 560 lbs. of White Castor Poonac, 293 lbs. of Basic Slag 
and 105 lbs. of Sulphate of Potash. • 

This mixture for the case of Compost B would cost Rs. 36 per ton 
exclusive of freight, while as made and valued above the eqivalent Compost 
costs only about Rs. 9 and is worth about Rs. 33. 

The application of both Composts should be at the rate of about one 
ton per acre to good coffee. 

Yours faithfully, 

Rudolph D. Anstead^ 

Planting Expert. 


Tea jn Persia. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Report for 1912 on the trade of the 
Consular District of Bushire states that Tea occupies the third place 
of importance among merchandise imported to Persia. The total import 
to Persia was for 

1910— 11 ... 3.483 tons. 

1911— 12 4,185 tons. 

It is an export of the greatest interest to India yet the import to all 
Persia in 1911-12 was from and via: - 

India ... 1,673 tons. 

Russia ' ... 2,286 tons. 

Dutch East Indies ... 160 tons. 

Smuggling more especially from Bahrein to Tangistan on the Persian 
coast is on the upward trend and is said to be confined almost entirely to 
Indian Teas because chests from India arrive already wrapped in^skins for 
protection from weather on the journey upcountry in Persia, while China 
and Batavian (Lamseb) tea is pot so packed, 
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RUBBBR. 

Th« Pigiiitatioii Rubbai* Industry. 

by 

Cyril E. S. Baxbndale. 

A Paper Read at the Third Internaiional Rubber Conferenee, held in 

New York, 1912. 

(Continued.) 

Cultivation. 

Then, as there were not quite enough experienced planters to 
go round, assistants, as well as managers, thought they would like 
to participate in the general prosperity and expected either larger 
salaries or else commissions. Our coolies also felt that what was 
good for master must bo good for man, and demanded either more pay or 
less work—generally both. Even the Government suffered from the prevail¬ 
ing spirit and on new applications increased the rent and charged a premium 
of the land. Shareholders often seem to forget to study the other side of 
the profit and loss account and to compare the price actually obtained 
against the price we figured on when estimating the cost of production. 
Moreover, we did not contemplate tapping our trees at four years old, at 
which age the rubber is naturally more expensive to collect. 

I admit that I speak with prejudice, but it seems to me only right and 
proper that those responsible for supervision should enjoy some of the fruits 
of the industry, when the industry can well afford it. There are many other 
items of expenditure which will automatically decline when the value falls. 

Close vs. Wide Planting. 

I do not desire to encourage the expectation that the yields from our 
closely planted trees will approach that obtained from those first planted. 
The latter were usually planted at wide distances, and enjoy as much light 
and air as the heart of a tree can desire. Ten years ago, I’collected 18 lbs. 
of rubber in 35 days from one of the trees planted by Sir Hugh Low; while 
from avenue trees of my own planting, 14 years old and 7 feet in girth, 
results have been obtained far in excess of those planted in the fields. It 
is for this reason that I am inclined to deplore references in published 
reports to yieldsAll calculations should be based upon the, yield 
per acre. Probably the average number of trees planted to the acre in 
Malaya is nearer 200 than 100, and thinning out is inevitable as the trees 
expand. Thus, your trees are an uncertain quantity, whereas the acre is 
always the same, 

A well-known botanist who studied the Hevea in its native land used to 
urge us strongly to plant at 40 x 40 feet, t.e., 27 trees to the acre. 

The Hevea, like most quick growing trees, is extremely brittle; and, 
at this distance, would suffer severely form the wind, but if I allowed, for 
the sake of argument, that every tree reached maturity, I found by compar¬ 
ing the results from avenue trees against the results from closely planted 
fields that up to 8 years old I should have harvested less than half the 
quantity of rubber from the same area, had I adopted our botanical friend’s 
advice. 

It is true that I should have economised to a certain extent on the, 
actual cost of collection but not sufl^iently to compensate for the Ipss of 
rubber. 
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Thinning oUt as the trees get older and require more space, has been 
opposed bn th^ronad that the dead roots,encourage the spread of disease. 

1 have pursuedMfhis policy for severai^^cars past and cannot find that the 
fear is justifiea« I ndeecL as the years roll on, I become less anxious about 
plant diseases and pests of all kinds. Fomes Semitostus (our worst fungus 
disease) and white ants (tl^fi most destructive of our insect pests) have lost 
their terrors for me now I know how to keep them in check ; and as the 
loss from all causes on t^ie plantations I am connected with does not average 
two per cent, after attaining maturity, I cannot, justly, be charged with 
“ turning the blind eye” in that direction. 

Labor Prospects. 

The most plausible argument agaihst the future output of plantations is 
that of shortage of labour. It is true. that most plantations are at times 
short of labour, but I think this must generally be attributed to the 
Manager’s desire to keep down expenses. Out of a total of 227,985 
coolies employed on Malayan plahtaticps 126,665 or rather more than half, 
were imported from India. The average period of service on the plantation 
does not exceed two years—although many of these return after a holiday in 
their native land ; and the difficnltv is to engage during the recruiting season 
the exact number that are required to make good the probable departures 
during the rest of the year, without becoming burdened at the beginning with 
labour for which there is no profitable employment. 

Within two years the plantation labour force has more than doubled. I 
do not believe that by increasing the rate of wages any great stimulus would 
be given to Indian emigration. Tamil coolies are more.ea«i'y recruited for 
some plantation at half the wages paid on others which'are unpopular, owing 
to unhealthiness or to some other cause; and this fact is becoming more 
clearly marked, since those employed at the lowest rates have found them¬ 
selves able to remit more than half their earnings to India, and their savings 
in three Or four years are sufficient to establish them as capitalists when 
they return to their native villages. 

The future success of estates which are unpopular with Indians will 
depend on the attractions they can offer to Chinese or Japanese. To these,' 
the rate of wages is of more importance than any other consideration ; and 
th^re is practically no limit to the number that can be recruited—at a 
price. 

It must be remembered that by doubling the cost of labour we do not 
double the cost of production. Generally speaking, the average cost of 
tapping is less than one-half the total cost of production, if we include home 
charges ; and as the majority of the trees now being tapped have barely 
reached half their full yielding capacity, labour rates oan, if necessary, be 
materially increased without raising the cost of production, when the trees 
attain maturity. 

Manuring. 

Recently, some coi^sideration has been given to the question of manures. 
From Ceylon some interesting results have been reported, but in Malaya 
little has beeii done in this direction, except on some estates where ' the soil 
is exce^siV6ly^ ticti in humus, and lltne has been applied to correct tl^e 
acidity, with good results, 
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^ My own opinion is that for some years to come, at any r^te, systematic 
cultivation of the soil will be of more value than any manure, but the experi¬ 
ments in Ceylon are deserving of attention; and the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment of Malaya, if they have not already done sp, might study the question 
with advantage. . . . . * 


Future Supplies. 

• t» 

It has been suggested to me that*yoii will be interested in an estimate 
of the supplies that are to be obtained from plantation sources, and it is 
obvious that a paper of this kind would be incomplete without it. It is not 
easy to obtain reliable statistics of the cultivation in all the tropical countries 
in which rubber is grown. Naturally, the yields vary considerably, and the 
high price has undoubtedly encouraged more vigorous tapping on many 
plantations than would have been considered advisable if the price had been 
less tempting. I know fields where from 800 to 900 pounds an acre have 
been collected for two or three successive years, but I question if such high 
yields can be maintained, A first-class, well-managed plantation may be 
expected to yield an average of 500 td 600 pounds an acre for as many 
years as our experience guides us, but we must assume a considerably lower 
average from all plantations. The area under rubber in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula at the end of 1911 amounted to 542,877 acres, and as far as I can 
ascertain the total area under this cultivation in the world amounts to about 
1,000,000, acres. We know that during the half year ending June, 30, 1912, 
the exports from Malaya amounted to 9,038 tons, and from Ceylon to 2,252 
tons. Allowing for the out-put from India, Sumatra, Java, etc. I estimate 
the total output of plantation rubber will be from 25,000 to 30,000 tons^ for 
the whole year. The annual increase will be fairly steady, and at about six 
years from date, the production is likely to amount to 100,000 tons per 
annum or, in other words, equal the total consumption of rubber during the 
year ending June 30, last. 

During the year ending June 30, (1912’, with rubber averaging bj'i ^say 
a dollar and a quarter) a pound, consumption—according to the figures 
recently published by Messrs. Hecht—increased by 25,482 tons. I am aware 
that this statement has been challenged by other authorities. We are told 
that they are eminent authorities, but afe they unfortunately published their 
views anonymously, we are obliged to take their word for it. 

The most pessimistic of these that I have read, calculates the increase 
at about 14,000 tons, and if we accept this figure in preference to Messrs. 
Hechts* (I don’t know why we should*, and assume that this increase will be 
maintained, the requirement six years b^nce will amount to 184,000 tons, so 
that the struggle between plantation and wild rubber does not appear to be 
very imminent, ' 

I have now told you as well as I can what I believe to be the immediate 
course of events. To you gentlemen, who are manufacturers, I would say 
this, whether our achievements will lead to prosperity for our industry will 
depend entirely on the growth of your industry. Speaking personally of my 
first few years’ experience in tropical agriculture, I was engaged in planting 
coffee. At the outset of my career in this line, the -price in local currency 
and weights was J40 a picul and I saw it fall to 1^16. This experience ,|3 
put in the shade by that of my brother planters who were interested 
pepper and cinchona. ' Our misfortunes {were due to tbe fact that> an 
increased supply did not lead to any considerable iucre<ii>se in the demand, 
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for these products. We have yet to hear of anyone who shakes the pepper 
castor more vigorously over his potatoes owing to a slump in the price pf 
pepper, of increases his dose of quinine because the ciuautity of chiuchona 
offered at the auction sale is in excess of anticipations. 

The future of the rubber industry depends on whether the planter can 
confidently anticipate manufacturers digesting,the increased supplies. 

A well-managed, favourably situated, mature plantation can produce 
with a handsome profit at 2/6 (60 cents) a pound. It must *be remembered 
that the increased demand depends on the new uses to which it maybe 
put, the increased demand for uses to which it has hitherto been put, and 
the supply demanded by making good the losses by wear. 

As an illustration of what I mean, I will take the case of solid and 
cushion tyres which if not now, will perhaps shortly absorb more •rubber 
than is used for any other purpose. If we assume that 1,000,000 of these 
tyres are used through the world this year, and only the same number next 
year, the amount of rubber required on this account will, other things being 
equal, be only that amount necessaig^ to replace the loss involved by wear 
and tear. 

The irregularity of the cost has undoubtedly militated against its use in 
some directions. For instance, I am informed that whereas electric light 
maths and.leads were in the past invariably insulated with rubber, paper 
insulation has been substituted in many case.^. Experts tell me that rubber 
is preferable for this purpose, and no doubt a number of instances will occur 
to you gentlemen, where it would be preferable, if the price admitted of this 
use. 

This brings me to the crucial (luestion from the planter’s point of view, 
and a question which my present audience is in a better position to make 
an authoritative reply to than any audience previously addressed by a 
planter. 

Wc can guarantee an enormously increased supply of rubber and will 
in future years be content with a much lower price th in now prevails. What 
we want to know is whether thereu is to be a glut in the market, and a 
scramble to sell, with every succeSUve increase in the supply. Perhaps, 
gentlemen, you can allay the misgivings of those planters with the weaker 
faith in the future of the industry, and can send them, through me, assur¬ 
ances which will encourage them to hope for a continuance, even if in a 
modified degree, of the prosperity we have recently enjoyed—a prosperity 
which, I believe, has never been rivalled by any agricultural industry in all 
the history of the world .—The India Rubber World, 

Brazil. 

The Acting British Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro (Mr. £. Hambloch) 
reports that the import trade of Brazil as a whole, and especially of Rio 
de Janeiro, is likely to undergo considerable modification in the near future,. 
The purchasing power of the country is bound to be affected by the 
adverse conditions of the rubber and coffee industries. Whatever the 
future may have in store for Brazil as a producing country, the present 
pmrcbaMng power is created almost entirely by coffee and rubber. The 
financial situation, which is rightly regarded with considerable alarm by all 
thinking people in Brazil, is accentuated by the gloomy prospects of those 
industries.—Board of Trade Journal, 
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Contenta. 


The Scientific Department calls attention to the increasing spread in 
Coorg of Green Bug, and strongly advises planters to be ready to attack it 
during the coming hot weather; and uses the emphatic warning : “ It is 

fatal to relax vigilance.” The note is most interesting. The Planting 
Expert, through the kindness of Mr. Bainbrigge Hetcher, R. N., the Gov¬ 
ernment Entomologist, is able to publish i list of insects which attack 
coffee, tea, or rubber. 

I 

From the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and of Plant 

Diseases we extract a paper entitled **^Study of Coffea Robusfci.” Just at 
this moment it is interesting to note that corticuin javanicum (produced by 
iMMnium viride) and eel worms seldom or never attack robusta. The 
greatest precaution must be taken in the interests of all in importing seed. 
Daily it is becoming more apparent that a Pest Act is necessary in India. 


Just when the Annual Meeting is taking place, we are able to publish 
two letters dealing with the Labour Question, which may or may not (in qoii- 
junction with other letters) he^ the aaaembled delegates to arrive at some 
solution of this thorny problem. 

“South India” in his opening para, congratulates us on the increasing 
use made of our columns, and we have only to say, that we hope that these 
columns will be more widely used. They are open to all and sundry. 


Anwiswerfrom “ Sleeping Brother” to “Carer’s” letter of 16th, is 
published^ which we hppe will bring fully explanatory reply from him, 

A shMt article on. Ifhpper ia.repirQ<iuce!j, which shows the adY 4 ntage of 
cattle roanuseovec oil cakes. Ground nuts “BPear to be the b«t gseen 
fcr pepper, and that leaf mulcJ».M<i leaf mould have beneficial effects. 

Almost all the Delegates have arrived for the meeting of 25th and most 
have the office and helped Mr. Anstead to arrange the Exhibits,’ 

which are still cotttioulog to come to. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.P.A S.I« 

Scientific Assistants, —Mr. Jonas, the Scientific Assistant fotCoorg 
who had been at Bangalore occupied upon special work for ten days or so 
returned to his District on 14th August. He is now occupied with the new 
outbreaks of Gteen Bug, Mr. G. N. Frattini, the Scientific Assistant for 
Mysore, arrived in Bangalore on 11th August and will remain at head 
quarters fill after the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. He is engaged 
upon the checking of fertiliser guarantees in the Laboratory. 

. Qrccn Bug, —This pest is still increasing its spread in Coorg, and has 
appeared in a new area despite the monsoon conditions now obtaining. 
The statement which has several times been made in these notes, that rain 
alone, however heavy, will not kill it, finds ample confirmation in Coorg. 
Here it has broken out on new areas during the. monsoon, and is bad on one 
estate which has had SO inches of rain in two months. Hence it is evident 
that all mistaken notions that rain is going to kill it entirely must be aban¬ 
doned, and it is f#tal to relax vigilance and cease to take the necessary 
precautions against the spread of the scale. The more it spreads now, the 
worse and more general will be the attack during next dry weather. 

With regard to the life history of the scale an important point has 
recently been observed. A young three year old tree with only one young 
scale on it was marked on 24 June, isolated (the plants round it being 
sprayed>, and kept under observation. On 16 July the tree was covered 
with Scale and had to be destroyed. Hence under favourable conditions 
the period from egg to egg is about three weeks only. . 

Insect Pests in Southern Indian—lAt. T. Bainbrigge-Fletcher R. N. 
the Government Entoincilogist, has recently issued for private circulation 
among his colleagues a. List of Insect Pests of 'Cultivated Plants in 
Southern India^ and he has very kindly granted us permission to extract from 
thi.s list the insects alfecting Coffee, Tea, and Rubber. In the Preface to 
the List, Mr. Fletcher says, “this List shows the principal crop pests of 
Southern India. It must be clearly understood that such a list does not 
purport to be complete and never can be complete, as new pests are con¬ 
stantly coming to light, but it is intended to serve temporarily the purpose 
of giving a list (in systematic order) of those insects which are at present 
known to do damage to crops in Southern India for the benefit mainly of 
Entomologists in and outside of India. It is hoped to issue illustrated 
Bulletins on the insect pests of,the principal crops as soon as the necessary 
illustrations can be prepared. " A Bulletin on Insect Pests of Paddy is in the 
press, one on Cotton Pests is written, and others are projected on Pests of 
Cholam, Mango, Coffee, &c. In tne present list the localities given are 
those in which the various insects are known to occur, but this is not tO' be 
taken as meaning that these insects are not to be found in other Districts. 
“Throughout” means throughout Southern India in all suitable localities in 
the Plains and Hills. “Plains” means all suitable localities below an 
elevation of about 4000 feet, above which higher localities are denoted as 
“ Hills,” The ” crops attacked ” are those on which the insects are usually 
toiind as Pests, but other plants tbad those mentioned may be attacked 
occasionally. Under the head of “remarks ” the status of the pest is usually 
given i.e. whether the particular' inhect is a major pest regularly causing 
considerable loss of the crop attacked,^ pr a minor pest of regular occurrence 
Mlbut causing relatively^nconsiderable damage. A sporadic pest is one that 
occurs occasionally but not regularly,.aid a local peat is one that only does 
damage in a limited area,” 
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, The folIpwin^TfUiiiksts !n the List are noted as attacking'Cotfee, Tea or 
Rubber < 


Name, 

Distribution. 

-Crops 
attacked,; 

Remarks. 

Coleoptera 

, Ceramhycidae* 

• 



Batocera rubus, L. 

Throughout 

Hcvea Rubber 

Minor pest 
usually 

Xylotrechus quadripes, Cheor... 

Hill Districts 

Coffee 

Major pest 

Scolytidae (Ipidac) 




Xyleborqs fdrnicatus, Eich. ... 

Travancorc 

Tea ' 1 

Minor pest 

Lepidoptera 


i 


Arctiadae 




Estigniene lactinea, Cr. 

Plains 

Cumbu, Ragi, 
Horse-gram 

Local major 
' pest of 



and Coffee &c. 

Cumbu 

Creatonotua gangis, L. 

Throughout 

Groundnut, 
Lucerne, 
Coffee &c. 

Scarcely a 
pest 

Noctuidae, 




Euyoa segetis. Schiff 

1 

Submontane 

Potato,Cabbage, 

Serious gar- 

& Hill dis. 
tricts , 

Coffee &c. ‘ 

den pest in 
Hills 

Lyinantriadae. 



Minor pest 

Olcne mendosa, Hb. 

Bellary,Coim- 

Castor, Red-. 

Nododontidae, 

b'^itore and 
Siievaroys 

gram. Coffee 


Staturopus alternus. Wlk. 

Throughout 

Tamarind, Tnr, 
Tea 

Very rarely a 

1 pest 

Geomctridae. 




Riston auppressaria, Gn, 

Limacodidae, 

Tea Districts 

Tea 

Sporadic 
minor pest 

Parana lepida, Cr. 

Throughout 

Castor, Mango, 

Sporadic 

Coconut, Pal¬ 
myra, Pepper, 
Tea &c. ‘ 

major pCst 

Zeuzcridac. 




^euzera coffeae, N.ietn. 

Zygaenidae. 

Hills 

ti 

Coffee, Tea, 
Sandal 

Minor pest 

Heterusia virescens, Butl. ... 

Nilgiris 

Tea 

Sporadic 


Wyn^ad 

. t 

serious pest 



of Tpa 

Psychidac. 

* *r , • , . ‘ ' 


do 

' ^ 

i • 

Glaqia crameri, .Westw. 

Throughout 
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Name. 

Distribution. 

Corps 

attacked. 

ReiUarks. 

Tortricidae* 




Homona coffearia, Nictn. 

Tea districts 

Tea 

Minor pest 

1 



sporadically 

serious 

Hefiialidae, 


Tea (roots) and 


PhabbU& malabaricud^ Mo. ...| 

Nilgiris, 

Doubtfully a 

1 

Bangalore 

probably vari¬ 
ous plants &. 

pest 



shrubs 


Bhynchota 

♦ 



Peniaiomidac. 




Antcbtia crucUta, Fb. 

Throughout 

Coffee 

Sporadic 




serious pest 

Capsidae, 

Coimbatore. 

Tea, Cacao, 

Sporadic 

Holopcltis aDtonii, Sign. 

Hills 

Cinchona 

serious peat 

Jassidac. 




Empoabca flavebcens, Fb ... 

Throughout 

Castor, Tea 

Very minor 


i 

pest 

Coccidac, ^ 

1 

Throughout 



Dactylopiub citri, RibbO. 

Coffee, Tea, 

Occabional 


Erylhrina,&c. 

serious pest 
of Coffee 


Pulvinaria paidii, Mabk, 

Throijgbout 

Mango, Guava 

Minor pcbt 

Loquat, Cof¬ 
fee, &c. 

usually 



Lecanium viride, Gro. ... 

Throughout 

Coffee, Guava, 

Locally very 


Loquat, Cin¬ 

serious pest 



chona, &c. 

of Coffee 

Lccanium hcmibphacricum, 


Tea, Coffee, &c. 


Targ. ••• 

Throughout 

Sporadic 

1 • 


serious pest 
of Coffee 
and Tea 


Lccanium nigrum, Nictn. ... 

Ttiroughout 

Hevea, Tea, 

Usually a 


Coffee, &c. 

minor pest 

1 on Rubber 


Lecanium oleac, Bern. 

Throughout 

Colfee,Castilloa, 

Minor pest of 


Rubber, &c. 

Coffee 

Aspidiotus camelliae, Sign. ... 

, Hills 

Tea, Cinchona, 

Occasional 

Nilgiris" 

&c. 

serious pest 
of young tea 
plants 



Chionaspis biclavis, Comst.... 

Tea, Cinchona, 

Local minor 


Coffee 

pest 

Hemichionaspis theae, Mark...Tea Districts 

Tea 

do 

Acndidae* 

1 



Aularches milians, L. 

[Probably 

Coffee, &c. 

Rarely a pest 

1 throughout 




R. D. A. 
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STUDY OF COFFEA ROBUSTA. 


For some years past, the qestion of Coffea rohnsta and of its cultural 
value has been dealt with in all Colonial Agricultural Journals. In this 
article, the writer has collected all the data, which seem favourable to 
a large extension of the cultivation of this plant. Already in 1909, he 
maintained, in a paper contributed to the Annales dujardin Botanique 
dc Buitcnzorti (2), and containing an exhaustive bibliography of the 
cultivated varieties of Coffea, that C. robiiata is not a species, but a variety 
or form of Coffea caticphora, indigenous in Central and West Africa. 

C. rohnsta when carefully cultivated, forms a shrub with hori;iontal or 
decumbent branches, which at the flowering and fruiting seasons, literally 
bend beneath the weight ot the flowers and fruit. This productivity is one 
of the characteristics of the variety fropi the economic standpoint; for no 
other kinds of cultivated colfee plants bear so many seeds. Another 
important characteristic which must be dwelt on is its early maturity; it is 
lull bearing long before C. libcnca and C, arabica and before Hetnilcia 
has developed sullicicntly to hinder its fructification to any noticeable extent. 

Hut the success of O’, robusta is especially due to the fact that it will 
grow between Hevens and to the economic results obtained by using it as a 
grafting stock (J) 

Unmts of Vila. 1 ).—The yield of this plant is one of the most re¬ 
markable ; the tollowing table published by Jaarbock ol the Department 
ot Agriculture of Java, gives the crop from diflicrcut coffee plants of the 


same age and grown under identical 


conditions: 


Java Coffee 

5.) 

lo 

97 

gram 

Maragogype 

14 

to 

18 

•> 

Muka (small berries) 

27 

to 

38 

• t 

Moka (large berries) 

118 



,, 

Robusta 

9)2 



n 

(Juillou 

1020 



ft 

Maragogype on (Juillou 

26 



n 

,, „ Robusta 

156 



n 

Eugenifolia 

20 

to 

lii 

ft 

Lancifulia ... 

JO 



M 

Erecta 

4J 



>» 

Cochleata 

12 




Rotundifolia 

40 



•1 

Laurina 

8i 



ft 

Unisperma 

20 




Columnaris 

17 




Augustifolia 

60 



•» 


The two African varieties, Qnillou and Robusta, are the ones which 
give the highest yields, while Marafloilypc grafted on Qiiillon produces 26 
grams of seed per tree and on Robusta 156 grams per tree, which is a 
larger crop than any produced by th,e cultivated varieties formerly grown in 
Java. 

Selection’. - An interesting (luestion has been raised of late as to the 
flavour and commercial value of the coffee from the different varieties of 
coffee plants; this leads to a consideration of the necessity of improving the 
cultivated species and varieties by means of selection- 

Thifc is the more important, contrary to what has been affirmed respect¬ 
ing other species of Oqff^, apd especially by. Dr. Von Faber as regards 
C. Li^'crka, seeing that seif-fertilisatfoa never takes place in the group of 
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Coffe(^ canephorci to which C. rohusta belongs ; cross-fertilisation is the 
invariable rule. This being the case, it is necessary to protect the plant from 
bad qualities being introduced by strange pollen. Very careful selection is 
therefore necessary to ensure good returns and, according to Dr. P. S, 
Cramer, attention must be directed to the following points: — 

1. Growth, resistance to fungoid leaf deseases. ramification. 

2. Annual production, early ripening of crop, distribution of flowering 
periods throughout the year. 

3. Crops, proportion between good and aborted seeds, thickness of the 
testa of the fruit. 

4. Shape, colour, size of the berries. 

All selection work, however, presupposes a knowledge of the forms to 
be adopted and the value of their produce; unfortunately much confusion 
.still prevails in these matters, as is shown by the difterent opinions sum¬ 
marized by the writer as to the determination and classification of the 
various kinds of coffee cultivated, 

Mr. Wurth, of the Special Coffee Station at Java, divides the cultivated 
varieties of Coffee plants into 3 groups of which the types are C, arabica, 
C. libcrica and C. robusta : 

Arabica reongensis, stenophylla, 

Liberica : aboecuta, excelsa* 

Robusta : canephora^ Quillou, Uganda, 

Mr. Wildeman, on the contrary, considers rohusta as a variety of 
Canep/iorHf and Quillou as identical with U, canephora var. Sanharuensis 
which together with robusta and Laurentii are a sort of canephora expor¬ 
ted with the latter varieties from the Congo. At all events, if Uoffca arabica 
seems to be variable, this is equally the case with C. canephora, and it is 
impossible yet to be sure whether the Quillou variety grown in java is 
actually the Kouilouensis (Pierre), variety of Oanephora or another African 
variety of the same species, or even a new local form derived from a plant 
introduced into Java, All these questions, which are of great scientific and 
practical importance, still remain to be solved. 

Cultural F2xi»eriments, In Java, the answer to these problems is 
being sought by means of comparative experiments of the greatest interest. 
The results of Dr. Cramer’s study of the proportion of fresh fruit to the 
berries ready for sale are all in favour of the canephora group and there¬ 
fore of Colfea robusta, seeing that 4 or 5 lbs. of its fresh fruit furnish, 1 lb. 
of berries, which in the case of libcrica and < offea arabica 7.85 to 15 lbs. 
and 5 to 6 lbs respectively are necessary to supply the same weight of coff ee 
berries ready for the market. 

Other experinients undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the Quillou variety was suitable for planting ou the sandy soils of Kloet in 
Java showed that: 

1. In the majority of cases Quillou thrive.s as well as robusta in the 
Kloet nurseries and it is only very rarely more backward in growth than the 
latter. 

2. Shortly after being planted put, both varieties develop equally well, 

3. Until its second year, the Quillou variety grows a little less rapidly 
than robusta on the Kloet soil, but after this period it makes up for lost 
time and becomes as vigorous as the latter. Their value consists ip the 
uuiformity of the type. 
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4. Under the present conditions, the yield of C. Quillou on th^ soils 
of Kloet is less than that of C. robusia when grown in the same circuni* 
stances. 

5. In j[he district in question C, Quillou is of less cultural value from 
a general point of view than C. robusta. 

Other cultural experiments have, however, not given the same results, 
When the Uganda^ Robusta and Quillou varieties are planted so as to 
compare them with each other and using Leucoena glauca as a shade tree 
if they are cut at a height of 5 feet and placed 10 x 10 ft. apart, they give, 
the fpHpwing amount of coffee ready for the market, 

Uganda ... 10*44 piculs per bouw or about 800 lbs. per acre 

Robusta ... 16*60 „ „ „ 1,250 „ „ „ 

Quillou ... 21*21 ., „ „ 1,600 „ „ „ 

• 

Cultural Methods and Shade Plants. —It is necessary to choose, 
by means of preliminary experiments, the variety of coffee to be cultivated ; 
this, however, is not all, for the cultural methods most suitable to the given 
variety must be selected and the variety of shade plant to be used. The 
experiments of Boon in the experimental plantations of the I?utch East 
Indian Government at Bangalan, Java, show that the yield of the same 
variety varies with the shade plant employed. 

Ratio of yields of cultivated coffee plants grown under the following 
sh.adc plants:— 


Solatium grandiflorum ... ... ... 159 

Adenaftihcra pavonina ... ... ... 7*82 

Colesalpiiiia arhorea ... ... ... 2*77 

Acacia tomentosa ... ... ... 2'4J 

Hevea brasiliensis ... ... ... 2*77 

Alhizzia moluccana ... ... ... 2*S2 

Pithecolobinm Sam an ... ... ... J'OG 

Grevillea robusta ... ... ... 3'i9 

Erythrina lithosperma ... ... ... i’JO 

Leucama glauca ... ... ... ./75 


Extension and Progress of the Cultivation of C. Robusta, 

lu order to obtain an idea of the popularity enjoyed in Java by coffee 
plants belonging to the canephora group, it is only necessary to consult 
statistics on the subject and especially those compiled by the Agricultural 
Syndicate of the Dutch East Indies. According to the latter, 24 521 OJO 
plants of C. robusia have been planted in the 4 years from 1907 to 1911. 
The statistics of yield and of 'plantation communicated at a meeting held at 
Malang in May 1912, gave the following figures for plantations : 



1911 Crop, 

1912 Esti¬ 
mate. 

1 

Plantations. 

1911-1912. 

C. robusta and spices of the 
same group 

S4,685 cwt. 

94,312 cwt. 

4,686,542 trees 

Java ... 

42,873 „ 

74,460 „ 

... 

C. liberica . ... 

15,610 „ 

9.164 „ 

12,150 ,. 

Hybrid 

1,763 

3,445 „ 

80,476 „ 
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These few figures, although incomplete, seem to justify the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Prof. Treub, late Director of the Huitenzorg Botanic Gardens, 
that soon 60000 tons of Javanese Coffee of Congo origin may be expected 
on the market. They also show very clearly the progress n^de in the 
cultivation of the canephora species. The same is affirmed to be the case 
in Madagascar, where the canephora variety is preferred to the liberica on 
account of its early and abundant crops, of which the commercial value 
exceeds by 8s. or 12s. per cwt, that of the liberica cotfee from the same 
district. 

Nevertheless, the cultivation and exploitation of the coffee plant in 
Africa have made but little progress in comparison with the extension of 
the cultivation of coffee from the centre of Africa, which has taken place in 
in India and the Far East. It should, however, be added that coffee is 
increasingly grown in some of the German colonies in Africa. 

The area under coffee in 1909 was estimated at 1976 acres in Usam- 
bara, and the amount of coffee which could be obtained in Massai was 
reckoned at 2,2 lbs. per tree, 400 trees being planted per acre. 

Diseases and ENiiMlES. —Dr. H. Morstatt, of the Amani Botanical 
Station has published a long list of the fungoid and insect posts which 
attack the coffee plants of this colony, 

HetniJeia is now found in all the tropical regions of the globe and 
though C. robiista is more resistant than the other species it seems not to be 
completely immune from this parasite. In 1903-04, Mr. Laurertt brought 
back from the Congo numerous specimens of the canephora and robnsta 
groups of which the branches and leaves were attacked by this parasite. 
Other diseases of C. robnsta have been recorded. 

Stem Canker due probably to a Anospora (^affeae, seems to 

have been able to develop because the plantations were at first very thick, but 
its extension has been hindered by planting the shrubs further apart and by 
burning all infected individuals. 

Cercospora caffeicola and Xyleborus, the Boebock of the Indians, do 
more damage on the robnsta than on Java and liberica groups ; but 
Corticinm javanicutn, the Djamoer-oepas of the Indians (produced by 
Lecaninni viride)^ and eel-worms seldom or never attack robnsta 

All these considerations show how important it is not to send seeds 
from Africa to new plantations without having taken all the precautions 
necessary to the interests of the planters. 

CoNfMERClAL Value op The PRoDUcr.—It is objected that the berries 
of the group and of other African collee are small in size and 

inferior in flavour; but the continually increasing quantities of this coffee 
sold in Holland and the satisfactory .prices they fetch show that the public 
is beginning to apprectiate them. No objections will be made to the size of 
the berries when by means of careful cultivation and especially of 
right preparation, a coffee is obtained equal in flavour to the (old) Java and 
Arabian coffees. ,, 

(^Monthly Bulletin of AgrxitHnral InUlliyenre and o/ Plant Diseaeea) 

April I9t3, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Managing Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir.—I must congratulate you on the increase of correspondence 
on practical points in connection with the Planting Industry, and hope now 
that a start has been made, it will lead to further letters from individual 
planters. 

If this is kept up, we are likely to get a lot of valuable information, and 
the interest in the Chronicle will be greatly enhanced. 

Last week, we had quite a good letter from Mr. Barnard and he 
touches on one or two interesting points. 

He starts with the existing state of combination in the planting com¬ 
munity but I am more inclined to agree with “ South India” that combina¬ 
tion amongst us is tion est and it is time the Planters of Southern India 
awakened to the fact. 

His next point is ‘ the almost complete absence of practical suggestions, 
results and records of experiments and general treatment of the really im¬ 
portant matters in planting, to which 1 can only say ‘ hear, hear.’ 

We have the services of an eminent Scientist who is willing to do all he 
can for us—comes round our Districts and recommends certain experiments 
in manuring which we all gaily agree to carry out with the result, that at the 
end of the period, some one has gone home or statistics have not be?en 
carefully kept and the results are nil. 

His next point also quite agrees with “ South India’s” argument that 
we are all too much taken up with our own individual interests to bother 
about combination. 

The second part of his letter in which he says undue prominence is 
given to the Labour Question, 1 cannot c|uitp agree with. 

I am (|uite with him that conditions vary in different Districts, but the 
time is coming when we will have to get over these differences and agree on 
s )tne combined plan of campaign. 

His second paragraph in this part of his letter bears out my own opinion 
and that of “South India” that there is no uniformity amongst planters of 
South India and it is high time they recognised it for themselves, 

I now come to his first point in the third part of his letter, and my reply 
to this is, that if planters would air their views on practic.il planting in the 
Chronicle a little more freely than they do, this difficulty would be overcome. 

A travelling assistant would mean a man who knew Coffee, Tea, Rubber 
and Cardamoms who would require a big salary besides travelling expenses 
which we cannot afford. 

His concluding suggestion I am quite in sympathy with, and I think the 
U. P. A. S, 1. is the medium for iinfpi^oving our labour conditions, but here 
a'ain our rock of destruction is want of combination. 

In conclusion I must say Mr. Barnard has brought forward some sound 
points which might be considered at the coming meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. 
with great advantage to the Planting Industry of Southern India. 

Yours faithfully, 

WANDERftft,** 
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Tea Drier* 

The Managing EpiTOR,^ 

The Planters' Chronicle^ . . i 

Bangalore. . . 

Dear Sir,—Can yon or any of your readers inform me whether a tea 
drier heated by electricity his.yet been invented or is: at work '^inywhere ? 
1 should be grateful for any inforniiition. 

. Yours faithfully, ‘ 

Watu. 

. The Labour Problbm. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

. Sir,—The Chairman's letter to the .Secretary,. U. P, A. S. I. reproduced 
in your issue of the 9th instant, again shows the almost entire hoplesshess of 
any agreement among S. Indian planters, Mr. Barnard in the same issue 
touches the chief reasons for this. 

What strikes me mpst is the absolute futility of attempting to prevent 
emigration by any means ercept approximating conditions in S. India'to 
those obtaining in other planting countries. ' ■ ' ' 

With the pay and other inducements held out to emigrate, can we 
expect that coolies will remain contented with the more moderate emolu¬ 
ments to be had on S. Indian Estates ? Crimping letters and swindling 
maistries are mere excrescences —the real trouble for us is that there is a 
better market for the cooly’s labour than our own, Indians are- conserva¬ 
tive to a point—and so, many still continue to go to estati's they know, or 
are still unwilling to go too far from home; but the unchanging East is 
daily changing before our eyes, and returning emigrants arc continually 
advertizing the advantages of emigration. 

Mr. Abbott says that “ Government may have to undertake an enquiry 
a.s to whether the drain of emigration can go on indeBnitely, as Railways, 
Public Works, and the Forest Department are all suffering from a shortage 
of labour”—but what can Government do, save pay the markqt rates, and 
induce labour to stay in India ? Is the liberty of the subject to be curtailed 
in order that certain Departments may be cheaply worked ? As my interests 
are all in that branch of planting which I have often been assured being 
the least remunerative will be the first to go the wall,” I deeply re^^ret the 
situation—but cannot see any hope of salvation in Government legislation 
or the Registration of Maistries, Ceylon seems to have had enough of 
legislation, which only worries and ddes not produce—and Travancore 
planters have iust asked their Government to stop legislating. The Registra¬ 
tion of Maistries is quite a respectable idea, and would probably have some 
effect in occasionally embarrassing a swindler; but will it affect the root of 
the evil ? Will it stop the ordinary maistry from paying up his advances, 
and going elsewhere ? ' 

At last in Mysore we are feeling the pinch of emigration and competition 
and our coolies are going to “Malabar.” So far, only a few rogues, haye left 
pie, owing money to my maistries; but 1 hear from several others that 
honest men have up their -and gone to Eljdorado. . Hpwi^ 

Governnftent or any one else to stop this, save by approximating the earnings 
of our labour to those of our rivals? Or are we to ask Government to make 
it difi^cutt or impossible for our labour to goto “Malabar”? And what 
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would “Malabar” think o5 this? At the last meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. 
which I attended, I was told that if emigration could be stopped,' we ^ould 
have plenty of coolies. Quite so—but how to stop it? only by S. India 
offering inducements similar or superior to those of Malaya etc. Behind 
Mr. Martyn’s up-to-date advertising must lie something solid to be adver¬ 
tised, Crimping will .always go on—though if laws allow, and the Police 
develop morally, an occasional crimper will be punished, or a defaulter 
detected under Registration rules. 

What, I ask. has ever been proposed to meet the real trouble, which is 
the superior attraction held out to labour over sek^s? I hear that in Malaya 
the Tamil cooly lives like a lord, goes to bazaar with his wtfe in a rickshaw 
pulled by Chinese, and imports Dramatic Companies for his delectation. 

I honestly believe that the solution of the question will have to be by 
natural laws, and not by legislation. Things will have to level themselves. 
As the Chairman very sensibly writes, there will have to be a limit to ex¬ 
penditure in Malaya and elsewhere. The drop in rubber prices will work 
for us as well as against us—overtapping and other circumstances will help,. 
On our part, I suppose we must help the solution by raising rates to suit the 
dearer times, so far as we are financially justified in doing so. Mysore must 
get on level terms with “ Malabar,” and S. India generally with its rivals. 
The result of this will no doubt be the elimination of the less productive 
properties. The survival of the fittest is a natural law. .There is no doubt 
in my mind that in the days to come the poorer Estates must go. both here 
and overseas. Legislation can only deal with the excrescences—the dis¬ 
honesties common to all walks of life *-and we should not expect much from 
it. Government may refuse indentured coolies to other land, but it cannot 
do anything to stop emigration ; and we cannot expect every cooly going 
abroad to be treated like a Siberian oxile. 

•’ Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C. Danvers. 


Freights. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to “Curer’s” letter in your issue of the 16th, I 
regret to see he thinks my query was in4he light of a ** Bomb.” Your Edi¬ 
torial remarks have misled him. I was merely asking for some straight 
forward information, on a subject of general interest to us. 

The rebate was on Freight. 

The Account readsTo Rebate paid by Bombay Steaiii Navigation 
Co., on Cwts.-2/ shillings per 14 cwts.... etc. 

The Coffee was shipped from the West Coast. 

In your issue of August 2nd “ Curer ” states that “ The question of 
Freight Rebates was more or less laid to rest in 1894,1 think chiefly because 
one if not more of the agitators realised the equity of the Carers position in 
regard to these freight returns.” 

Others besides Mr. Graham, to whom “Curer” offers explanations, 
must have been at school at this remote date. Will not “ Curer give the 
“ Younger Gener;e.tioo ” some .ealightenraent ? “ 

//other Steamship Lines pay these rebates, are we not entitled to 
^planation as to why our “ Agents” (?) pocket them ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Sleeping Brother. 
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PEPPER. 

The Annual Report of the Taliparamha Agricultural Station con¬ 
tains an interesting account of various inanurial experiments with Pepper. 
Though there was a poor crop during the year under report, and the majo¬ 
rity of the experimental plots gave a yield below that obtained in 1911-12, 
the plot which is treated with Lime and Leaf mould showed an increase 
over the last year’s crop. The plot manured with fish is doing well, the plot 
treated with ashes responded in the first year or two of application but has 
steadily deteriorated within the last few years. A comparative test between 
Gingclly Oil-cake and cattle manure shows that the cake is not so lasting as 
the latter and the vines on the plot receiving cake do not recover after years 
of heavy bearing. The plots receiving Leaf mould and Leaf mulch are both 
doing well. On the latter a mulch^f fresh leaves is sprea'd over the ground 
at the end of the season and this is allowed to rot during the next monsoon 
when it is dug in. The vines stand the hot weather much better than on 
most plots owing to the complete ground protection. 

Experiments with dififerent methods of cultivation show that mounding 
has only a temporary beneficial eifect. The only green manure which ap¬ 
pears to be any good for Pepper is ground nuts. These are sown at the 
beginning of the monsoon and the plants dug in before the rains cease. An 
interesting experiment is being conducted with Pepper grown on posts con¬ 
nected by cross poles to a trellis about eight feet high on which the vines 
are trained. They are heavily manured every year by digging a trench 
alongside the line of trellis and manuring heavily with a mixture of Lime, 
Leaf mould, and P'ish manure after which the trench is filled in. The trench 
is dug one year on one side of the trellis and the next on the other side. The 
manuring was begun when the vines were three years old and has now been 
carried on for the last three seasons* 

The results obtained at Taliparamba are very interesting but there 
appear to be no control plots with which the results of the use of different 
manures can be compared. This detracts considerably from their value 
from a planter’s point of view as does also the fact the rate of application 
of the various manures is not stated. For anyone wishing to repeat the 
work at Taliparamba on an estate on a large scale there is little information 
in the Report to enable him to do so. 


Ceylon. 


Rubber Exports. 


The following statistics of the exports of rubber of domestic production 
from Ceylon during the month of April and the four months ended April, 
1912 and 1913, have been extracted from official returns issued by the 
Ceylon Government. 


To 


April 

1912. 

Lbs, 


April Jan.-April Jan.-April 

1913. 1912. 1913. 

Lbs* Lbs* 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Other countries 


404,495 646.443 

261,084 356,290 

67,970 387,962 


2,345,148 3,726,888 

1,396,629 2,509,802 

636,581 1,399,526 


Total exports of rubber 

of domestic production.. 733,549- 1,390,697 4,378,358 7,636,21iS 

Tkii Board of Trade Journal. 
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Twentieth Annual Meeting. 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting opened at Bangalore on 25lh AugUbt, 
1913, the following being present:— 


Chairman ... 

Vice-Chaikmkn 
Planting Member ... 

SCIENTIl ic Ol riCER ... 
SciKNTiMC Asst, for Mysore 
Scientific Assr. loR Coorg 
Secreiary 


... Mr. C. E. ABBOTT. 

f Mr. E. a. hughes. 

••*IMr. E. L. MAHON. 

... The Hon’ble Mr. E, F. BARBER. 
... Mr. k. D. ANSTEAI), B. A. 

... Mr. G. N. FKATTINI. 

... Mr. L. G. JONAS. 

... Mr. FLETCHER NORTON. 


^^nanilais ... 

BababuiUn 
Central Travancurc 
Coor^ 

Kanun Devan 
Mundakuyani 

Nil^iris 

North Mysore 
Shevaroys 

South Mysore 

South Travancorc 
West Coast 
Wynaad ••• 


Delegates, 

f Mr. G. L. Duncan. 

**• \ Mr. C. R. T. Congreve. 
f Mr. R. D. Lovett. 

I Mr, S. H, Dennis. 

( Mr. K. P. Roissier. 
••‘Imr. J. S. Wilkie. 

(Mr. E. L. Mahon. 

\Mk, F. Macrae. 

... Mr. E. A. Hughes. 

) Mr. Ashton Hamond. 

*** / Mr. Edwin Vincent. 
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AGENDA PAPER. 

Monday, 25th August, 

1. Secretary’s Annual Report 

2. Chairinaira Address 

3. AVork of the Planting ^Member 
4 Scientific Officer’s Report 

5. Weights and measures 

6. Roads and Communications— 

(a) Arsikere—Mangalore Railway 
(5» Thoni Rridge 

{c) Vaighay Valley Railway 

(d) Athur Ghaut and Feeder Roads 

7. European Defence Association 
London School of Tropical Medicine 

Tuesday, 26th August. 

9. Labour — 

(tt) Report of Sub-Coimuittce 

(b) Recruiting and En^igration 

(c} Enticement of advanced labour to emigrate 

(d) Non service of Warrants 

(a) Maistry and Registration Scheme 

Wednesday, 27th August. 

10 Affriciiltaral Matters--- 

(a) Pests atKl piseases and Pest Act 
(A) Fertilizers 

(c) Products 

11. Ituhber — 

(a) The International Exhibition 1914 
ib) GearA Rubber 

12, Legislation-^ 

{a) Prevention of thefts of Rubber, Pepper and Cardamowti 
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‘ 13/ Coffee-— 

{a) Hybridization 
Markets 

{(f) Adulteration 

Thursday, 28th Atgust. 

' ’ ' 14. Tlanters* Benevolent Fund 

151 IHdnfers' Chronicle 

. 16. Duties— 

»? ,,'< 11 ,. ^Propo^d colfee cess and popularization 
' .. , (//), Export duty on Bones. A’c. 

import di^ftles on inseclicidea. tea, coffee and rubber 
niacliiiiery 

' 17 Tex^ 

(a) Markets 
<A Cess 
(c A reel! Tea 

{d Bail way Freight on Tea Seed 

18. finance — 

19. .Scientific Department 

(a) Retention of services of Scientific Officer. 

{h) l*r<»po8ed office of 3Iycologist 
I Cl Assistants 
(d} bulletins 

{e) J cieiitifie Officer’s Programme 19’8^1914 

20 Hides of the U. P. A. S. 1. 

21. IClection of Office-Bearers 

The Annual Repoi*t of the Seorataryi 1912*13. 

There has been no addition to the list of District Planters’ Associations 
affiliated to the U. P. A, S. I. but the Malabar Coast Planters’ Association 
has changed its name to West Coast Planters* Association. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Hamilton, having resigned his appointment as 
Planting Member on the Legislative Council of Fort St. George, an election 
was held which resulted in the selection of Mr. E. F. Barber to represent 
the Planting Coininuiiity, 

Mr. John C. Sanderson, the Association’s representative on the London 
Chamber of Commerce, after many years work for the Association, resigned, 
and the thanks of this Association were conveyed to him. Mr. G. Owen, 
was asked to take his place, which he has kindly consented to do. 

Invitations to the Annual Meeting have been issued to the gentlemen 
interested in the various planting industries, many of which have been 
accepted. 

A small Exhibition has been started in the office which will, I hope, form 
the nucleus of a permanent Exhibition of the products grown in Southern 
India. It is hoped by this means not only to preserve a permanent record 
of ,the progress made in your various Districts, but bring them into closer 
touch with one another. The success of this Exhibition depends on the 
continuous support given to it by yourselves. I trust, that interest will not 
be wanting. 

I very much regret to have to report that an attack of Green Rug has 
occurred in Mysore aud Coorg during the past year, but the prompt manner 
in which the attack was met by the Planting Expert and Mr. Frattitfi, 
Scientific Assistant (Mysore), and the advice given by them, checked not 
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only all tendency towards panic but the pest itself. Though checked, it has 
not been exterminated, and it will depend upon yourselves by being ready 
with the necessary appliances in the shape of sprayers and insecticides to 
keep it down and prevent its spreading. Much valuable advice and informa¬ 
tion as to its treatment will be found in the pages of the Chronicle. 

The one point of importance during the past year has been the Labour 
Question, which has exercised the minds of the Labour Committee appoint¬ 
ed at the last Annual Meeting to consider the feasibility of a scheme that 
would be approved of by the various District Associations, but so divergent 
have been the opinions expressed, that is has been found quite impossible 
to produce a scheme that would be acceptable to all. It therefore remains 
for you, gentlemen, to effect a compromise amongst yourselves at this 
meeting, to solve this question. Delay will only increase your difficulties. 
Grasp your nettle, here and now; and let compromise amongst yourselves 
be the basis of your discussion. A Bulletin, which 1 trust has been of some, 
use to you, has been issued from the office focussing in a condensed form 
the troubles that other countries are going through over this same question. 
It is impossible to minimise the importance of this question, which is the 
most important that will arise at this meeting. 

An International Rubber Exhibition is to be held in 1Q14 and your 
support is solicited, and you will have to decide if South India Rubber is 
to be represented. I need not dilate on the value of advertising, and those 
who followed the descriptions of the New York Exhibition will have learned 
many lessons from it. 

Arsiliere-Mangalore Railway. —A great deal of information has been 
collected and forwarded to the Planting Member who urged the importance' 
of this line on Government, and you will be glad to hear, that the prospects 
of constructing it in the near future are more hopeful than they have 
been. 

Mr. L. G. Jonas, the Scientific Assistant for Coorg, arrived last Novem¬ 
ber and has taken up his work. 

The work of the Scientific Department has very largely developed 
during the past year. Its utility and necessity is daily being more appreci¬ 
ated by the Planting Community, as evidenced by the ever increasing 
requests for advice and the numerous samples received for investigation. 

Only Rs.54-6-0 has been spent on the Nilgiri Experimental Hybridisa¬ 
tion Plot this year, leaving a balance of Rs 210-10-0. 

The Planters' Benevolent Fund has now a total investment in 
Gov^ernment Securities of Rs.l5,500 held by the Mercantile Bank of India, 
Ltd. in safe custody and the balance in the Bank is Rs.l,005-10-7. A 
short report has been issued up to December 31st, 1912, and a book con-, 
taining a full report and subscriptions in detail from 1909 is ready for issue. 
Only two applications since the starting of the fund have been received and 
Rs.500 has been allotted. Your continued support and subscriptions to 
this very deserving fund is earnestly solicited. 

The Kalisyndicate are undertaking maniirial experiments in Mysore and 
Coorg. Rsi3,000 has been received and Rs.1.603-11-2 has been spent 
leaving a balance of Rs.1,396-4-10 at credit. 

The Offices have been insured for Rs.7,000 apd the lease of the offices 
has been renewed for 5 years at the same rent as hitherto. 

You will be glad to hear that in accordance with your instructions of 
last year, all correspondence have been filed and a methodical system intro¬ 
duced into the office which greatly facilitates the business of reference, and 
that the records have been catalogued^ 
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The Government of India has appointed a small committee to go into 
the question of weights and measuresi and their report will be awaited with 
much interest. 

The Indian Tea Cess has been renewed for a further period of five 
years. 

The Office published in the course of the year Bulletin No. 2 on the 
Labour question and Book of Proceedings. The sale of the latter was 
satisfactory. At the last Annual Meeting a loss of ks.l50was estimated. 
The actual was only Rs.26-2-6. If all members would take the book, no 
such loss need occur. 

In regard to the Planters' Chronicle, which became the property of 
the Association from August 1912, the accounts are satisfactory and show a 
profit of Rs.2,510. The popularity and usefulness of this paper, have been 
mainly due to the valuable papers of the Planting Expert, who has not 
spared himself in writing and publishing articles both attractive and inter¬ 
esting to the Planting community. Lately, the paper has become more 
freely used by correspondents, using the columns of the paper as a medium 
for asking for, giving, and receiving information. 1 trust, that it will still be 
more largely used in the future, and that the interest newly awakened will 
not lapse. 

The accounts for the year have been laid on the table. They show a 
larger increase both in expenditure and in income than hitherto. A com¬ 
parison of actuals with estimate.^ shows the foliowMng totals:— 

Estimate. Actual. 

Income ... Rs.15.904 11 7 Rs. 19,016 9 0 

Expenditure ... Rs.lJ,569 7 0 Rs.14,775 10 0 

!t must be noted, however, that the income comprises Rs. 1,595 sub¬ 
scription for 1911-12 besides a sum of Rs.872-()-4 a fifth dividend from 
Messrs. Arbuthnot & Go’s, insolvent estate. The above two items cannot 
be reckoned as a part of the ordinary receipts for the year 1912*13. On 
the expenditure side Rs.918-5-5 shown as a bad debt is the amount lent 
from the Reserve Fund in 1911-12 for ^the Laboratory Upkeep. 'Phis sum 
was to have been repaid as subscriptions were received for the Labor^ttory 
Upkeep Fund but as the funds of the Association are now amalgamated, 
the debt has been taken over by the Association and discharged. Also 
Rs.725 6-0 has been charged as depreciation at 25%, but the Finance Com¬ 
mittee have resolved that no depreciation shall be written off for a year, 
after which it shall be fixed at 10%,. 

In conclusion I beg to tender my resignation as your Secretary. 

The Cha|piTian*s Opening Address* 

GENTr.EMKN, —You have heard the Secretary’s Report read. The 
accounts are in your hands, and I hope that you will consider that they are 
quite satisfactory, and show that our finances are again upon a sound basis. 
During the year the Finance Committee have received accounts every 
month from the Secretary, in a form which enabled us to see how things 
were going. These appear to have been rendered without putting any 
undue strain upon the staff. 

South Indian Planters' BenevoleHl Fund* —This continues t6 make 
progress, though it is not as well supported as it ought to be. 

A full report has been prepared by the Secretary. 

There have only been two applications for hejp during the year, In both 
of which the Committee has given assistance. 

I would like you all to impress upon the Members of the Associations 
you represent the advisability of subscribing. Mr. Richardson and those 
who assisted him to start the Fund are working Planters who nnderst<tnd 
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what is wanted, what might be wanted by anyone, be he < a ^Planter, a Gov¬ 
ernment Official, Or any European living in India. ‘ j \ 

We have all known cases where a man has been told by'his -Doctor that 
he oa;'ht to go home for a time, or send his wife or cHild’hbmte ) and has 
' had to borrow money at heavy interest, or perhaps had to disregard the 
/idvice. Or a tnan may.find himself out of a billet at very-short nbtice, and 
there are other hard cases where a subscriber can look to the Fund for 
assistance without feeling that he is in any way asking for charity. 

Those of you who have read the Report of the Ceylon Benevolent Fund 
will see what a good work it is doing. That Fund has been ih existence for 
. many years and has been liberally supported by Proprietors and Firms 
interested in plaintihg. We cannot hope to Wval it for a long time and pay 
regular pensions to relatives left badly off. 

But there are instances where a temporary allowance or a loan or a 
grant 9f a few hundred ntpefes would smooth over a rough bit of road. And 
to that extent our Fund can help. 

1 would just add that'in the two cases in which help has been given, the 
beneficiaries had not been subscribers. But now that the Fund has been in 
existence for 5 years such cases should be very rarely entertained. 

The Chronicle has. done well and the financial result is very creditable 
, to the Editor and Manager, who was not only new to the work, but had to 
clear off advertising contracts which had been paid for several months in 
advance, and from which we got no benefit. I am glad he has been able to 
add something to his income as well as burs. There is no reason why the 
profit should not be greater in future. 

Mr. Anstead hi-fi been a regular contributor and ^ has continued to make 
the paper a mine df 'ihforination on all Scientific subjeefs connected with 
planting. His Assistant Mr. FVattini has also to be congr.uulatcd on making 
a very promiftitig beginning. 

The . incr<^ase in oiitside correspondence which has been so npticeable 
lately in fhe paper is d''Very favourable sign of the interest that is being 
t,akpn iij.it/ , / . 

Railways* and Roads ,—I will not say much abput the Arsikeri- 
M^angalpre Railway^ the matter has been in the able hapds pf our ,Planting 
Member.^ I went ^d' Ootacamund in May and with .Mr.;Barber an4 Mr. 
,Bell,'the’^^ortsultihg Engineer for Railway Construction with, the,,Jifysore 
Governnienf, hid an interview with His Excellency Lord Pep^lfindf The 
Madyas.iSoviJrnment and the Local Authori,tres in South Cappra ^re anxious 
to JiAve'^he part of the line in British territory constructed. His Highness 
the ^{laharajA of Mysore and his Advisers arfer Willingbuild their part. So 
we think that'there is at last a prospect of this much needed VaflWay coming 
irtto.existence. ' i :.» * -/i * ‘ 

' Five years ago, when T was Chairnlan, I'teiTjat'kted^fhht'We ’ knew there 
were Oflfrfcefs high up in Railway affairs who were in^faVoiir df this line. and. 
that though they had been temporarily silenced those above them, when 
they came to be heada^ of the Department thfeir^views 'Wbuld prevail. Let 
us hope that that time has come. The only-other teWfk'I need make in 
this connection concerns- the amount ’^of ffiyktery^ thM-has Surrounded the 
terms of the contract which the Secretary‘Mf Stfite irihde' with the South 
Indian Railway. The Company was perffetitly Hght to s^Cllre the best terms 
it could get. But tlie*’Go\^rnment of India owns I4/l5th's bif the shares pre- 
. sumably in the interest of the> country, so it is^ odd it should hkve sanctioned a’ 
A contract it-appears ashamed to publish;*^ahd which has enabled the Com¬ 
pany to hold up any Railway construction that did not Suit its book for 
several years past, 
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The Delegates' concerned will no 'doubt give us information as to what 
has been done about the Ahtoor Ghaut Road and the Theni Bridge. The 
latter piece of work has been before this Association certainly ev^er since I 
first attended thise Meetings 8 years ago, and the delay in its completion is 
a blot on the administration. 

Scientific Department' —Mr. Anstead has had to do a great deal of 
travelling in addition to his work .at Head Quarters, and has also had to 
deal with a serious outbreak of Green Bug. He will read you his own Report. 
But in spite of all his occupations he has, as always, been ready to go out¬ 
side his own work to help me when 1 have asked him to: and 1 have to 
heartily thank him. 

All the-Districts have expressed their anxiety to retain his services, and 
I hope we shall do so. 

Products.'—Onr principal products have had their ups and downs, but 
on the whole we have done fairly well. 

The lower price of Rubber which has recently prevailed is according to 
the best authorities only temporary and can be remedied by more careful 
standardisation. 

It is also*proposed to estd-bllsh a factory for the manufacture of every 
article required by users froirt cultivated rubber. 

The recent fall in the price oF coffee appeafs afl^ibutablc more 
to political causes arising from a dispute bet\veen Hraxil and the United' 
States than to anything else. Coffee Planter^ have long ago learned to re¬ 
gard with reasonable suspicion the estimates of Brazil crops circulated at 
this time of year. 

We have had to contend with an outbreak of Green Bug in Mysore and 
Coorg, which was probably introduced from the low country and favored by. 
the long drought during the first half of the year. This was promptly taken 
in hand under the supervision of our Scientific Officer and his Assistant,, 
aided by the Mysore Agricultural Department, and we have to thank Dr, 
Coleman and his Assistants for all they have done to help us. I hope that, 
the Monsoon has removed the-last traces of this pest. The attempt to get 
the British Customs Duty on tea reduced failed, and it is a question if a 
reduction would do us much good, or if it would allow the market to be 
Hooded by a quantity of cheap China tea. The remarkable feature of the 
deba^ in the- House of Commons was Mr. Lloyd George’s attack on tea 
drinking, which he declared had been responsible for the increase of tuber¬ 
culosis throughout the country. The statement may have benefitted his 
supporters who own the “ The Cocoa Press ” and improved , the value of 
any Brewery Shares in which the Party Funds are invested. But it must 
have come as a shook to many of his followers who have been brought up 
in the belief that teat drinking is not only a sure road to health, but a means 
of Grace,! . ’ 

Hdiirever the statement has done us ho harm for the British Public has 
respohded^with alacrity to the discovery of a new vice, the demand for tea has 
largely increa^edi "hnd‘the market is higher than it was before the Chan¬ 
cellor of trie Exchequer "spoke. We have to thank the Madras papers for 
regularlSf'fJdblishTrig teieglrkrtis'giving iis the latest London quotaflon for tea 
and inibber. ^ ‘ ' 

Labour ,—Our labour troubles continue, and it is a.poor consolatidH 
to us tb'learn ffOm>the vefy interesting Biillefins compiled hy our Secretary 
that the trcTublo iS’dtiiversal througfiour the-East, ^ 
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We had instances given us at our last Meeting of the malpractices of 
the Ceylon Recruiters who had been inducing coolies on some Shevaroy 
Estates to desert. It was Anally explained that this was nearly another of 
the cases with which we are so familiar, of a high principled gentleman 
from Ceylon being led astray by his wicked Indian subordinate. The 
“ Ceylon Times” considered that the Recruiter was a real smart man, 
and that the Shevaroy Planters were merely advertising their incapacity to 
take care of themselves by complaining. The Ceylon Commissioner whom 
wc are glad to welcome here, has taken a different view of these matters, 
and has shown his anxiety to promote fair play. Ceylon is close at hand, and 
the Colombo papers are always ready for a fight, but if it were not for the 
competition of the Straits for coolies, Indian and Ceylon Planters would 
have little cause to quarrel. Tea is still the staple product in Ceylon, and 
neither there nor in India can Planters afford to go on piling up 
advances and raising the rates of pay indefinitely. The Straits Planter 
with the assistance of his Government is able to land his coolies on the 
Estate free of debt, to pay them better wages than those received by a 
farm labourer in Europe, and to give them various privileges which the 
farm labourer does not enjoy. This seems to defy competition, but we are 
not going to give in without struggle. There are signs that the Straits 
Planter is not altogether happy, and that the Shareholder is wishing for 
retrenchment. 

Mr. Aylmer Martin placed his great experience at our disposal, to prove 
to the Indian cooly that he is at least as well off in his own country as he 
would be if he emigrated. He has followed that line himself, and though he 
is recruiting in Districts where he is in direct competition with the Straits he 
is successful in getting all the coolies he wants, at reasonable rates of pay. 

The attempts that have been made to induce Government to discourage 
emigration have so far met with no success, though most Indian landowners 
would like to see it checked, and though all the great Departments that 
employ labour, are finding their workmen’s bills constantly increasing. 

Will Government do anything ? I very much doubt it. Government 
has never interfered with emigration except where there was clear evidence 
of ill-treatment. 

What we can reasonably ask is that coolies shall not be encouraged to 
emigrate, and discouraged from coming to work for us: that Railways which 
really belong to Government shall not grant special facilities for coolies 
going abroad, which are denied to us: that it shall not be in the power of 
Colombo papers to say that the Madras Government has ordered its Officials 
to assist Ceylon Recruiters in every possible way. 

The way in which Government assists Overseas recruiters while throw¬ 
ing obstacles in the way of recruiters for Indian Districts is one I have 
alluded to before both here and in Council. I see that the same complaint 
is being made up North. For in a recent issue of “ Capital ” speaking of 
the tendency of the Indian to emigrate to countries where he is not wanted 
and the shortness of labour in Planting Districts that paper remarks: Let 
them read the report of Dr. Banks, Protector of Emigrants, Calcutta, for 
1912, andtthey will see how Government officials deliberately enpourage 
coolie emigration to the West Indies, etc., whereas they put every obstacle 
in the way of coolies going to Assam. 

We ought to endeavour to eliminate inter-District competition among 
ourselves. If it were possible to come to some agreement about rates of pay 
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it would be a great step. But we must all recognise the difficulties in the 
way when conditions vary so much as they do with us. 

Last year you appointed a Committee to consider the proposal to have 
all coolies registered, to collect the opinions of the District Associations, to 
harmonise them if necessary and to circulate a working scheme before this 
Meeting with the idea of improving the labour situation. The Committee’s 
Report will be read to you. It was found impossible to harmonise the views 
of the different Associations. They varied from unqualified approval to 
unqualified repudiation. Thus two cooly registration schemes which have 
cost their authors a great deal of time, and been fully considered by all 
concerned have fallen to the ground. But although the principal object for 
which the Committee was appointed has failed the year has not been wasted, 
A great deal of information has been collected, and the Committee has pre¬ 
pared a report making certain suggestions which you can discuss. There 
are also two proposals independently prepared by Mr. Nicolls and Mr. 
VVaddington for the Registration of Maistries. These have I believe the sup¬ 
port of the Nilgiri and the VV’est Coast Associations, and others have 
expressed their approval of the idea. Anything that makes for inter- 
District vvorking ought to be welcomed, and I hope good will result from the 
discussion. As I have said before in another connection what we want in 
these cases is criticism. Kven destructive criticism, which may cause 
annoyance to men who have taken a great deal of trouble in working out 
these schemes, is better than a polite acquiescence, which leads after 
months of more hard work to the discovery that the bulk of the Community 
will have nothing to do with them, and only wants to be left alone. 

To many of us the labour question appears nearly all import.ant. In 
some Districts things may be said to be approaching a crisis. Rates of pay 
have been raised, and still coolies are short. Maistries on whom we have 
depended for years have either failed us, or have come in with less than 
half their gangs. Wc must, either as an Association or as individuals find a 
rcMiiedy. 

There is always a temptation to ask for Government assistance, or even 
for legislation : I am convinced that this is a matter in which we had better 
help ourselves and that Government interference would be only in the 
direction of placing restrictions on any hold we have over our labour now. 
We may leave Ceylon out of the argument. Planters are a power in that 
Island, and no Indian nor Straits Planter expects to hear of a Magistrate 
giving an unindebted cooly 3 months rigorous imprisonment for not coming 
regularly to work, as is done in Ceylon. Hut a friend of mine who was 
planting for some years in the Straits has been good enough to write fully in 
reply to certain questions I asked him. He admits that Government does 
assist Planters in recruiting, but it exacts very onerous conditions in return. 
He writes we have not to pay a cooly when he is not working, but against 
this we must, if a cooly is ill, send him to Hospital where he is medically 
treated and fed at the Estate’s expense. Every Estate is compelled to have 
either a Hospital of its own or to join with neighbouring Estates and have a 
Central Hospital. A European Doctor must visit the Hospital at least 
twice a week and run the Hospital, All this is borne by the Estate.” 

Under this heading I should like to point out that the health of each 
and’ every Estate is of the greatest concern to the Government. Estates 
ate visited, periodically by the P. M, O. the State Surgeon, the District 
Surgeon, the Controller of labour and his Assistants. One is never fre^ gH 
^them. . They inspect the cooly lines and inspect your books and make them- 
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selves generally objectionable. Should the death rate on an Estate exceed 
7% for a half year, a tribe of the above Officials comes down on one. The 
first thing they do is to stop your recruiting new coolies from India. More 
than probably you are ordered to feed all coolies at Estate expense^ to have 
your own Hospital, and to drain your swamps. As a nett result you are 
lucky if you escape the “ Sack” from your employers.” 

Again he writes:— ** One thing more, remember that the largest employer 
of Indian labour in the F. M. S. is the Government itself. It is going to 
recruit all the Indian labour it can for its own use. It can afford to carry 
out every whim we can suggest about better treatment of Indians, and what 
is more make Estates do the same These are not the views of an unsuc¬ 
cessful man, but of one who did very well there. 

The great advantages the Straits have over us is that when the cooly 
has gone there he has to stay. He is landed free of debt, he is at liberty to 
leave on a month’s notice and has only to save a comparatively few 
dollars to return home. So are other exiles in other countries: but they 
don’t, and the cooly doe^Hot, In our Districts things are very different. A 
cooly has only to take his weeks expense mbney on a Saturday, and be home 
in his village before we have missed him, and in that way alone we or our 
Maistries lose tens of thousands of rupees every year. What we want is an 
Agency in oiir Recruiting Districts that will know where to look for such 
coolies, an Agency which will be responsible that mon6y sent to Maistries is 
spent on advancing coolies, not on buying cattle and land, and that when 
coolies are advanced will see they start for the Estate they have contracted 
to work on. 

As I have said, one of our District.^ has had a Labour Agency working 
successfully for years. We ought to discuss the possibility of establishing 
such an Agency under the U. P. A. S. I. I believe that we ought to move 
in that direction. It may not be possible to establish a single Agency; but 
we ought to all act together. 

The great majority of us are going on year after year losing money; 
some of us afraid to advance largely under existing conditions, some advanc¬ 
ing recklessly, nearly all of us short of coolies. It is full time that this con¬ 
dition of things was altered. 

We have a great deal of business to get through and I will not detain 
you any longer from it, except to thank all the Councillprs for the willing 
help they have given to the Executive during the year, and to my colleagues 
the Planting Member and the Vice Chairmen for their counsel and assistance. 
Mr. Anstead, I have thanked already. Our Secretary was new to the work 
but he took it in hand with energy, and has justified your selection. 

The Planting Member’s A^^dress 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

As this is the first meeting since my election, I would express my hearty 
thanks to yon for the honour yoii have done me. 1 can only say, as 1 said 
last year, that I hope my ability to forw^ard your interests may be equal to 
my opportunity. 

Labour >—Since last January, I think, never a week hardly even a day 
has passed but I have heard something on the question of labour, aiid I 
believe that our difficulty in procuring labour increases quicker than our 
need for it. You will remember that I have had no instructions fronvyou 
ns to what line I should take on this question, in fact the Association 
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not formulated any policy. 1 hope that this will be remedied, and that at 
this Meeting some suggestion will be made and adopted which will show our 
determination to tackle this problem seriously. I must say at once, that the 
more 1 hear of the matter the more convinced 1 have become that we must 
work out ottr own salvation. It is all very well to talk of the restriction of 
recruiting, and I think it is good thing to do. We live in the midst of labour 
and complain that we cannot get labour, that our competitors across the 
water get the better of us and thereby show our weakness to the world. 
Surely if we are aware of this weakness we can pull ourselves together, and 
organise. 1 am hopeful that we can do so, and I feel certain that, with a 
good will, some trouble, and expense, we can hold our labour for our own 
needs against anyone. 1 think it is doubtful if emigration could be restrict¬ 
ed by legislation, but I do not think it is at all doubtful that things will 
have to become much worse with us and cultivators of this Presidency in 
general, before the Government of Madras considered legislation of this 
nature with a light heart. 

I do think that Government could and should help us in the matter of 
labour. They should see, both in the case of controlled and uncontrolled 
emigration, that our competitors have no advantage that we have not got, 
and they should be swift to check any abuses in recruiting, whether for emi¬ 
gration or for work in this country. There are abusea, this is generally 
admitted, and some few cases have been brought to light. I would ask you 
gentlemen with the help of your Associations to bring to notice any abui>es 
you may know of. Hearsay alone is no good, we want good, hard, well 
proven facts. 

It has been said that, if the present system of recruiting has the abuses 
that are alleged, it would fall to pieces of itself. I do not think that this is 
necessarily so Look at the sums paid for a recruited cooly, consider the 
class of man that is likely to be attracted by these fees and then consider 
the class that is recruited. Tlie recruiter has some education and the wage 
he gets must make him to some extent unscrupulous, while the cooly is, as a 
rule, illiterate and a child in his hands. It will be understood that I am 
speaking of professional recruiting and where high prices are paid, even up 
to Rs.150 a head, I am told, for so much human flesh and blood it would be 
unnatural if there were no abuses. Another thing that may keep a rotten 
sy.stem going is that it is playing into the hands of kaiiganies and maistries. 
It is not ditticult for them to see the advantages of selling the services of 
themselves and their coolies to the highest bidder, or even, in the case of 
dishonest men, of stjlling their services to two parties. Surely .some proofs 
can be forthcoming that this is done, not only by maistries, but by coolies 
also. 

It may interest you gentlemen to' know what the drain by emigration is. 
By the favour of the Chief Secretary I have been given the emigration 
figures and I find that during the decade ending 191J, 3,477.676 people have 
emigrated to Ceylon, Burmah and the Straits, and that 2,725,670, emigrants 
have returned. This ;^ives an average loss to these 3 countries of about 
75,000 per annum, but, as you all know emigration has increased consider¬ 
ably of late, in 1903 the loss was 21,395 in 1908, 85,703, and in 1912, 90,217. 

' The population of the Madras Presidency is about 42 millions and the 
average increase of population is roughly speaking 300,000 a year. You 
will see then, that the loss has averaged 20% of the increase in the whole 
population for the past 10 years, what the percentage on the increase of 
population of those classes which are recruited for work oh estates may be/ 
I havje.aot been able to find put; soiiiethiug enormous. 
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I would make these suggestions for your consideration :— 

1. The abolition of the professional recruiter. 

2. The establishment of a Labour Commission. 

3. The consideration of the question of advances or premium 

paid to secure a coolie’s services, 

1 do not think that these of themselves, if given effect to would check 
this drain to the extent that we would wish, but they might tend to check it 
or at anyrate help us towards making work in this country more attractive 
to the labourer than work abroad. 

Cinchona ,—During the year the question of Cinchona planting has 
come up and it is an open secret, if indeed it is a secret at all, that a proposal 
has been made that Government should plant Cinchona on the Anaiinallais, 

It has been our consistent policy to oppose any planting by Govern¬ 
ment and I can see no reason now why we should change that policy. I 
think I am right in saying that my predecessors who have taken up the 
matter at all have all urged Government to encourage planters to plant cin¬ 
chona. I think that the men who urged this have been justified by events 
and have proved themselves more farseeing than Government. The posi¬ 
tion, now that the combine is through, is not yet quite clear, but it seems 
certain that if Government wishes to buy bark in Amsterdam now, they will 
have to pay the Dutchman’s minimum, a minimum they have always re¬ 
fused to their own planters. It also seems certain that those of us who 
still have chlnchona will have no market to sell in. 

Under these circumstances it is satisfactory to know that Government 
have stocks that will, as far as can be seen, outlast the term of the present 
combine and it is also satisfactory that I have an assurance that Govern¬ 
ment will purchase what bark we can supply up to 300,000 lbs. of 4% bark 
per annum, but I do not know what price will be fixed. - 

1 have been asked, and shall be glad if I can be told at this meeting, 
what bark can be supplied by planters for the next 5 years. 

I do not think it can be denied that an assured supply of quinine at a 
reasonable price is of importance to the country. 

The fact that Government feels bound to purchase bark as cheaply as 
possible for the benefit of the people has been the bar to their fixing a mini¬ 
mum price for our unit. It is obvious that if they do start planting for 
themselves, on a larger scale, they will fix a minium unit and that minimum 
will be their cost of production, It should be easy for us to prove that We 
can produce cheaper than they can, and I would suggest a ininimuin unit 
and Government control of any further acreage to be planted. They can 
estimate their requirements 10 and 15 years ahead and it would be absurd 
to expect them' to agree to pay a minimum unit price for more bark than 
they require. 

Scientific Department ,—I have been asked to find out the wishes of 
the various Associations not only regarding the continuation of the Depart¬ 
ment but also for the retention of present Scientific Ofiicer’s services. If we 
are' desiroua of kipping the appointment on, I understand the matter has to 
be refer^fed to the Secretary of State, and the Government of Madras,dn 
order that they may help us, would like us to make our case for a perma« 
neiit department as strong as possible. 

1 Am of opinion, if we keep the Department on, that we should ask to 
have it put on a broader basis^ It is bard to expect one man to work UMi« 
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dfed over so large an area and to give us ail the results we want. Mr. 
Anstead tells us that a'rnyeologist is really a necessity to deal with our worst 
diseases, and I would suggest that we, ask not only .Iona tnyco^ist but also 
that the salary and prospects of the existing ofhce be made sach that will not 
only attract but keep a first class man. ^ 

We do not want a billet like this to be looked upon as a stepping stone 
to other things, and we do want continuity. The value of our exports Troin 
the Presidency alone amount to some 240 lakhs, so the Government contri¬ 
bution, of. Rs.S,500 cannot be deem 3d adequate, and it hardly affects the total 
of the amount estimated in the budget for agriculture. > 

Araekere-Mangalore Railxva^.-rThi&.ia or less a local matter, 

but it is one that has been before . this Association fonnany year^. The 
South Mysore Planters' Association brought up the question again early in 
April, and since then I have sent thiough the Secretary to the Associations 
concerned all the information 1 could gather. The position is satisfactory, 
but there will still be some further delay before a start is made. It is now 
more than 12 years since the last report and estimates were made, and now 
a new estimate and a new traffic estimate are considered necessary. The 
scheme has the approval of the Mardras Government, and I understand that 
it has been sent to the Railway Board for sanction. I also understand .that 
there will be no difficulty in finding the money as soon as sanction has been 
given. Our thanks are due to the South Canara District Board for ‘ the 
prompt manner in which they imposed a Railway Cess. It was done within 
a fortnight from the dale on which the suggestion was made to the President, 
Mr. Couchman* 

The Eiiginesr iu-Chief for Railway construction with the Mysore Gov¬ 
ernment has been kind in placing information at our disposal. 

European Defence Association* —This is hardly a p.art of the Plant¬ 
ing Member’s work, but had it not been for a visit to Madras to attend a 
Council Meeting, I should not have come into touch with the Association^ 
nor have attended the meeting which inaugurated the Madra's Branch. The 
Association started as long ago as 18S4; I am told its inception was in Mad¬ 
ras. That and the cause , for which it was started that it achieved its im¬ 
mediate object and lapsed into comparative obscurity. That it is being 
revived and supported throughout India is perhaps a sign of the times. It 
is the only European political organisation in India, at a time when other 
political organisations are active, for this reason it is worthy of support and 
if you require other credentials I must refer you to its literature and to the 
names of those gentlemen who arc on its council in Calcutta, and control 
its work. 


Annual Ilap3i«l: of the Soiar.tiflo OIRoart 

1st July, 1912 to 30th June, 1913. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

Thave the honour to present to ym my Fourth Annual Report as 
Planting Expert and Scientific Officer to the U. P. A. S. 1. This Report 
takes the usual form being a summary of the work done by the Scientific 
Dapartment during the year uud^r review; detailed discussions of pec^ts, 
diseases, minures, are left to be de\lt with under their separate head* 
ings on the .Agendi Pap'ir of the,Annual' Meeting. At the special request; 
of the Chairman, however, an Appendix has been added showing in 
form the annual increase of the work of the Department* 
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Office and Corresfonde^jck. 

My Oflice staff throughout the year has consisted of one writer and one 
peon, and the upkeep of this staff was met as in former years by a contribu¬ 
tion from the Government of Madras. 

During the year the Library has been arranged and catalogued. The 
U. P. A,S. i, have acppmulated m?^ny valuabh-* records in the form of 
Government Pnblications, Agricultural Bulletins, SqientiBc Periodicals &o., 
but formetly these were in such a sta.te of confusien that it was difficult to 
refer to them. Though much remains to be done to make the Library a 
useful working one, publications can now be found with little trouble and 
in a reasonably short time. A Card Index of Agricultural Subjects has 
been begun and it is hoped some day to'make this complete, as it is felt 
thM it would be a valuable asset in an office which is becoming more and 
more a Bureau of general agricultural information, and being widely used 
by planters as such. 

Office, work annually increases, as is only natural when it is remember¬ 
ed that the Department has only taken four years to grow from nothing to 
its present dimensions, which though no doubt modest, takes up a consider¬ 
able amount of time in organisation and correspondence. We now have an 
Office which is a Bureau of information; a weekly official organ, the 
Planters' Chronicle \ a chemical Laboratory; and two Assistants with 
head quarters in the districts of Mysore and Coorg respectively, with rapidly 
growing local Departments, all being controlled from Bangalore. Under these 
circumstance it is not surprising to find that the correspondence which has 
passed through my hands during the past year has increased by 20 per 
cent. 797 letters have been received and 818 written during the twelve 
months under review and these have all received my personal attention. 
While I consider this is a valuable,, and under the existing conditions, a 
necessary part of the work of the Scientific Department, it should be noted 
that it absorbs a great deal of time which niight be* devoted to scientific 
work, and renders anything in the nature of research work practically 
impossible. 

Publications. 

I have contributed regularly to the pages of the Planters' Chronicle 
which continues to be issued as a weekly publication, and I have written 15 
papers for it as well as many notes and tniscelianeoiis items. A special 
.section dealing with the work of the Scientific Departniexit and agricultural 
matters of general interest has been maintained weekly throughout the 
year. 

At the last Annual Meeting a resolution was passed asking the Depart¬ 
ment to.endeavour to publish Bulletins, but it has been found impossible to 
do so, partly for want of time, and largely for want of material of sufficient 
importance >tc w^^ant .a special publication like a Bulletin. Until the 
scientific staff is increased, and more experimental work in the field is done, 
the publication of .Bulletins.in addition to the Ghronicle appears to be out 
of the question. 

... Herbarium AND Collections. 

Little work b^s h6en done on these during the year for want of time, 
but a few sheets of interest have been added to the Herbarium and a few 
insects have been collected and sent tfe the Government Entomologist at 
Coimbatore. 

There is a proposal to establish a museum of products, pests and* dis-' 
eases, j&c.; of interest to the planters of Southern India, and while I feel sure 
tfaat^hfis is a step in the right direction and I shall be glad to give all the 
help in my power, I feul thal it is impossible for me fo undertake any more 
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work than is being done at present. Volunteers to do museum work are 
needed and will be heartily welcomed. 

Tours. 

During February and March of this year I made a somewhat iengthy 
tour in the Pulneys and High Range, both new districts to me and visited 
for the hrst time. I have also visited the following places and districts diir* 
Ing the year under review for short perieds for special reasons :—Madras 4 
Chickmaglur, Coorg (twice), South Mysore, Coimbatore, and Nilgiri Experi¬ 
ment Plot. 

These tours have necessitated my being absent from head quarters for 
74 days during the year and travelling a distance of 2914 miles by rail and 
1143 miles by rdad. Again during the period under review I have toured 
less than during the first two years I joined the Department, and so have 
been able to devote more lime to laboratory work, and this is I think as it 
should be. I have now visited all the districts under the U. P. A. S. I. and 
am familiar with their varying condition?, and little more c^in be done than 
has already been done by visiting estates. 

SciKNTiFic Assistants. 

Mr G. N. Frattini, the Scientific Assistant for Mysore, has completed 
his first year’s work in the countr\\ His headquarters have been established 
at Goorghully in South Mysore and he has completed an extended tour of the 
whole district to make himself familiar with the conditions. His presence has 
quickly made itself felt as he has been able to begin a number of inanurial 
experiments with«Coffee under the Kalisyndicate scheme, to carry out 
experiments to investigate the infiuence that Bees and other insects may have 
on the fertilisation of Cofft^e and its qualitv in co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment Entomologist, and to begin the study of Black Rot and other coffee 
diseases. That his value is fully realised, by the Mvsore Planters’ Associa¬ 
tions is shown by the fact that thev ha^e decided to provide him with a 
small laboratory, the apparatus for which has airived in the coumrv. I'his 
fact is, 1 think, quite sufficient tc show that an excellent year’s work has b^en 
done. 

Mr Jonas, the Scientific Assistant for-Coorg, arrived in Bangalore on 
30th October and after spending a few days at heaaqiiarters he went to 
Coorg and began work. His headquarters have been established at Rock 
Hill, near Sidapur. It is as yet too early in hn career to enable me to give 
any definite report upon his work and value to the Planters. 

1 understand that Muiidakayani is considering the appointment of a 
Scientific Assistant to study Rubber, and I trust that the appointment will be 
made at an early date and tiie As.sistant added to the staff of the Scientific 
Department of the U. P A. S. I. 

Experimental Work. 

In 1910-11 an attempt was made to arrange for the carrying out of ex¬ 
periments in each District. Local Committees were appointed and consulted 
and a number of experiments were decided upon, and a list of these was 
given in my Annual Report for 1911. Since then, however, practically noth¬ 
ing has been heard of the majority of them, and I believe that few were 
even started. It appears therefore, that it is not possible to get the planters 
themselves to carry out experiments, and only wheii Assi.st:ints are appointed 
will any such w6rk be done. 

A few experiments have been carried out djiring the year, chiefly 
Mysore and Coorg, where the Scientific Assistants hf^ve been aole to siq^er- 
visc them. The most important have been the follovving” 

(1) Manurial Experiments tnih Coffee, 

The offer of the Kalisyndicate of thp U. P. A. S. L was' khcepted dt life 
last Annual Meeting and in Mysore experiments have be^A begun. In Cbbrg 
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plots h^ve.been.^cht>^en:and marked out and manures wijl. be applied* ;ftfter 
the South West monsoon is over. i i > .h 

Experiments have also'been carried out on one estate over a period of 
three years with a manurial system based on a chein cal analysis of‘*the soil 
and the past history of the estate. The results have been ’jjiiblished iir the 
Chrx^tticle and the yield of coffee has been doubled during the short period 
of experiment. 

(2) The Conservation in pits of composts of pulp-mid lime 
sweepiufis, t~c. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the last Annual Meeting this 
Work has been continued bn these estates in Mysore and CDor.g. I'he 
analyses of one compost have already been published in the Chronicle, 
the other two will be ready at the end of the year. 

(3) The effect of fertilisers on the latex ytcld of Cearadtubher,. 

Experiments, first on a small scalef and then repeated on,a simewhat 

larger area, indicate that the application of \ lb. of Nitrate of Sbda’tier tree 
to Ceara before tapping materially increases the latex yield, wliile Saltpetre 
appears to have a still" better effect. This work will be continued' and'other 
soluble fertilisers experimented with. 

(4) L^e’es ctftd the Fertilisation of Coffee. 

In cb-opei*atjon with the Government ICntomologist a stjries of experi- 
“nients were conducted'during the blossom season of this year in Coorg. 
Mysore, and the Shevaroys, designed to study this important subject. No 
results will be available until the crop on the trees experimented with is ripe. 
In connection With this work the Government Entomologist visited the 
Districts named above. 

• (5) Hybridisation of Opffeet 

. , This work is being continUiOd in* Goorg and Mysore on special estates. 
The Niilgiri Experiment Plot has been planted up with a number of different 
varieties of coft'ee and a few hybrids of known history and the plants are 
^'rowing Nvell. Nothing more ca^i be done until they flower and are old 
eijtough to produce seed. 

Pests and Diseases. 

During thef. year under review a new pest on Tea appe^it'^d in the 
Nilgiri—Wynaad in the shape of a caterpillar called Heternsia x^ire^cens. 
This’did a considerable,,auiount of damage locally but was' got finder con¬ 
trol by means oft fiaudpicking the caterpillars and cdcoons. • * 

' ' 'The mbst'important event of the year under this heading has been the 
unfortunate appearance, of Greeniling {Lecaniunr viride) on the Coffee in 
Coorg and South Mysoreii .lt,was/ fifist .noticed durijjg the dry .we.ather of 
jttna’year and it was.promptly,dealt prnninfj and spraying 

hnid every effort was <iMde:tO'i:)lreyeiU tUfh^pfiung established'. I,n this work 
t hie presen be of Scientific AssWtaififtjw«3gAnN'’4ln'a.ble, ai^d it is rpost fortunate 
thAfthia pest was kind enough to await their appointmenf bef^ore putting in 
an appearance. The monsoon and a parasitic' fupgus have helped to check 
the'ecalev but < that dhese al.ope will npt eradicate‘If haVbeen amply pj;pved in 
Coorg where thd Br|g appeared in new placets during the monsoon and^. was 
found on one estibtes^wldchf.had had 80 inches of in two menths'. " The 
inattei^.is thc^efore.inoat impArtant aiVd's€ffibu^^ ,, 

' wdfild apbeJir pest inujit have hieen introduce j from the low 

though tHe'eiftict meaiif^ by ^he introduction was , made has 

’ript*ya<b'ben^p0vedr fill is under invekV^,WjI^ The outbreak of this post 
in;two new Districts simultaneously has raised the important que.stion of 
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neciessity for, and the t>racticability of, a local Pest Act. Pamphlets in Cana- 
rese describing the pest and the remedies, and asking that it tnay be reported 
when noticed, have been widely distributed among the rydts and Indian 
Coffee planters. 

1 should like in connection with the outbreak to record my thanks to 
Dr. Coleman, the Director of Agriculture for the Mysore Gbvemmet, for 
his aavice and help and his promise of aid from his Department to chec^ 
the spread of the pest in Mysore. 

The fact that a Fumigatorium has been established at the Lai Bagh 
Gardens, Bangalore, in which plants are treated before being sent to the 
Districts is worthy of record, especially in view of the Green Bug, and our 
thanks are due to Mr. Krumbiegel, the Economic Botanist for the Mysore 
Government, for so promptly meeting our wishes on this point express^ at 
the last Annual Meeting and establishing this system of fumigation. 

Laboratory. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in the chemical laboratoy 
during the year, and 40 analyses have been made in addition to special 
investigations. 

Among the investigations completed, or still in progress, the following 
are the most important;— 

(1.) In continuation of the work begun two years ago on the study of 
the manurial requirements of Coffee, analyses have been made of the deve¬ 
loping berry each month throughout a complete cycle of growth. This work 
will form the subject of a paper to be presented during the Meeting. 

(2.) Some Coorg soils were examined for their suitability for the 
cultivation of Tea. 

(3.) A number of samples of Fish manure have been analysed, and it 
is very noticeable that much of this fertiliser contains high percentages ojf 
sand, rendering its value doubtful and adding largely to its cost of 
transport. One sample examined during the year was found to contain as 
much as 31*65 per cent, of sand. 

(4.) A number of fertiliser guarantees have been checked by the 
Scientific Assistant for Mysore. 

(5.) Samples of adulterated coffee have been examined 

(6.) Many analyses of miscellaneous products, such as Tea Fluff. 
Composts, Green Dressing Plants, poonacs, &c., have been made. 

It is hoped that in the future time will be allowed to continue this 
laboratory work and to undertake fresh investigations which may stiggest 
themselves. 

CONCLUSIOfN. 

The period of five years for which my services were originally lent to 
the U. P. A. S. I. will be completed before the Annual Meeting of 1914 so 
that this seems a suitable occasion to examine the needs of the Scientific 
Department as it nears the end of its first period. 

When 1 arrived in April 1909 the U, P. A. S. I. had not even an Offife® 
of its own. We now have a fine combined ofhcie, a catalogued reference 
library, a scientific publication published weekly instead of monthly, and 
yielding a fairly handsome profit to the Association, and a chemical labora¬ 
tory. We have a staff of three, myself at head quarters with a large 
amount of office and organisation work to do, and two Assistants with 
head quarters in two Districts, one with a small laboratory in course of con¬ 
struction. All of us are primarily,chemists. So much for the establishment.* 
The District it has to work over stretches from North Mysore in the North 
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to Trivandrum in the South, and from Bangalore in the East to the sea 
board on the West, comprises a matter of over 120,000 acres on which 
three main crops are grown as well as many minor products. If the Scientific 
Department has justified its short existence, as I trust it has, now is the time 
to decide whether it is to be increased in size and efficiency so as to be 
able to deal with this huge tract of country and these varied agricultural 
interests, and if it is to take its place by the side of Agricultural Departments 
in other Colonies. 

As most of the important problems with which Planters in Souther*^ 
India are faced can only be studied and solved by means of carefully de' 
signed, and still more carefully carried out, experiments in the field, the 
future policy of the U. P. A. S. I. should be to strengthen the staff of their 
Scientific Department. This particularly applies to Rubber and Tea Dis¬ 
tricts where both chemical and mycological work are badly needed, and 
where practically nothing is being done to increase our knowledge of culti¬ 
vation and manufacture on scientific lines. As compared with other Tea 
and Rubber growing countries, like Ceylon, Malaya, and Java, South India 
is a long way behind. In the countries mentioned well equipped and 
well staffed Scientific Departments exist which are rapidly making them¬ 
selves noted and pushing the agricultural products of their respective 
countries to the front. 

I venture to advise the U. P. A. S. I. to expand their Scientific Depart¬ 
ment therefore, first by appointing more Assistants, especially to carry out 
Tea and Rubber investigations on the estates themselves, and secondly to 
consider the advisability of appointing a Mycologist for the whole of the 
Districts. The latter is in my opinion badly needed. The majority of the 
worst diseases of crops from which we suffer are fungoid, I need only 
mention Black Rot, Stump Rot, Root diseases, Pink Disease, Die Back, 
while even some of the insect pests like Green Bug mi^ht possibly be con¬ 
trolled by means of parasitic fungi in the hands of a*skilled Mycologist. 

In my humble opinion these are the immediate needs of your Scientific 
Department, a Department which I am very proud to have had the honour 
of helping to establish. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Bxpert, 

Appendix. 

Showing the Annual increase of Correspondence, Tours, &c., of the 
U. P, A. S. I. 


1. 

Corresponden ce — 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 


Letters received 

217 

536 

710 

797 

2. 

Letters written 

Planters^ Chronicle—r 

210 

534 

642 

818 


j Special articles 

32 

36 

35 

15 

3. 

Notes and othet articles u.. 
Tours — 

Days absent from head¬ 

62 

62 . 

50 

70 


quarters 

100 

176 

76 

74 


Mileage by Rail 

4,800 

4,438 

6,080 

2,914 

4, 

Mileage by Road 
Laboratory — 

1,800 

2,004 

757 

1,143 


Analyses made 


20 

37 

R. 

40 

D. A. 
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Annual Meeting. 

Second Day, August 26th, 1913. 

The Delegates met at the Mayo Hall, at 11 a.m., and sat till 5-30 p.rr. 
The whole day was spent in discussing the Labour Question, the speeches 
on which will appear in full in the Book of Proceedings. 


Third Day, August 27th, 1913. 

A joint lecture by Messrs. K. D. Anstead and C. K. Pittock dealing wiih 
the composition of the Coffee Berry and the manuring of Coffee estates Wc s 
delivered. This lecture is published in full in this issue. 

The subject of Pests and Diseases provided an interesting discussion 
upon the outbreak of Green Bug in Mysore and Coorg and the methods of 
dealing with it. Dr. Coleman, Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher, and Mr. Chadwick, 
the Director of Agriculture, took part in this discubsioii and finally the fol¬ 
lowing resolution was passed :— 

“ In view of the presence of Green Bug on coffee estates in South Indir, 
it appears essential to this Meeting that the Government should introduce 
some form of internal Pest Act in order to strengthen the hands of their 
scientific staff, who may be employed for the stamping out of pest and keep¬ 
ing it under control, but would suggest that if any general Pest Act bocaine 
law, its provision should be submitted to the U. P. Association for consider¬ 
ation and report.’* 

Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher. 

Mr, Bainbrigge Fletcher, the Imperial Entomologist, said that when 
he had visited Mysore and Coorg it was before the outbreak of this 
scale, and as far as he was able to see there was no scale there at the 
time. He had, however, since seen the scale on the Shevaroys and Ana- 
nialaid. On the Shevaroys he believed it had been in existence for the last 
ten years, but had apparently done little damage. On the Anamalais it was 
very bad on the northern slope. On the Nilgiris, he had not seen it to any 
extent, but they all knew, and the planters knew better than he, how much 
damage it had done there. He believed that in some parts it had gone so 
far as to wipe out the coffee completely. In Ceylon the scale was introduced 
about forty or fifty years ago when coffee was the staple industry. It Was. 
believed to have been brought in from Brazil. It was one of those pests 
which had been brought in from outside countries, and those pests did the 
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greatest amount of damage, because they came in by themselves without 
bringing their parasites and natural enemies with them, and thus were 
able to live and increase under abnormal conditions. The rate at 
which these insects were able to multiply was something one could 
hardly realise. Taking for an example an insect which laid 200 
eggs and went through its stages in one month, which was a very 
average rate of increase and time. If on the 1st January such an insect 
laid 200 eggs, by the end of the year they would find that frotn that one 
insect over two trillions of insects had come into existence. They could not 
realise what an enormous quantity those figures represented, so he would 
try and give them an illustration. If 1,000 of these insects occupied a 
space of a cubic inch, two trillions would cover the whole land surface of 
the world to a depth of 80 ft. Again, taking 1,000 to the cubic inch, put all 
together in one mass, two trillions would occupy a space of seven millioti 
cubic miles, or a cube which measured 200 miles on each edge. Forturiatel}\ 
no insect in this world multiplied at this rate, because it had to fight so many 
enemies in the course of its existence. In the case of an insect brought in 
new to the country, it escaped to a large extent these enemies. For this rea¬ 
son it was that these introduced pests were so important. Therefore, when 
a pest like the Green Bug was brought into the country, it found as much 
food as it required and could and did multiply at an enormous rate 
without restraint. In the case of the Green Hug there were very 
few parasites that preyed on it. There was a fungus which attack¬ 
ed it in the wetter time of the year, but they could not rely on fungus 
to keep this scale wholly in check, as during the dry season the fungus could 
not spread while the scale went on increasing and extracting moisture from 
the plants at a time of the year when moisture was most deficient in the soil. 
For the control of this particular scale it was important and actually essential 
that outside measures should be taken, such as spraying or brushing, or any 
other practical measure which might be suited to particular local conditions. 
There was a good but homely old saying, that there were more ways of kill¬ 
ing a cat than choking it with cream, and that is applicable to insect pests. 
No general rule could be laid down to deal with all pests ; they had to take 
measures which were applicable to particular local conditions. In the present 
case he would say from what he had seen of the scale and froiu his experi¬ 
ence in other countries, where scale were serious pests, that spraying was 
probably the best method of controlling this scale. In those districts which 
the scale had recently invaded, the planters of the estates attacked, and 
those estates which were not attacked, should take up the question of 
spraying seriously, and do their best to keep the scale under control 
before it got bad. That might secure a certain measure of success ; other¬ 
wise if the scale got in in really large numbers, covering the whole area, it 
would get out of hand, and it would be a very serious business, indeed. 
They could not tell whether it would assume the same destructive propor¬ 
tions in Coorg and Mysore. The damage done seemed to depend on con¬ 
ditions which were not yet understood. In the Shevaroys the damage was 
very slight, although the scale was well distributed throughout the Ditrict. 
In other districts the damage had been very severe. \Vhetlk.r the damage 
would be severe or slight in Mysore and Coorg one could not foretell. It 
would be much better to try and keep the scale in check before it attained 
proportions in which it does damage than to wait and see whether it was 
doing damage when they could do nothing to check it. 

Dr. Coleman, 

Dr. Coleman said that with regard to the question, of prediction of the 
spread of new insect pestS) he would give a short statement of a personal 
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experience in Mysore about foui^ or five years ago. A new grass-hopper 
pest had been brought into the State from Bombay, which was seriously 
attacking the cholam and other cereal crops. The pest, the first time he 
came in contact with it, was very serious, and was scattered, over a wide 
area, but was not equally distributed, but, was found in isolated patches. 
For two years he studied the question and then published a bulletin in 
which he predicted, with some reservation, that the insect might be expect¬ 
ed to spread over North Mysore, and might also be expected to extend its 
depredations to the ragi crop. He might say that his prediction was falsified, 
because he was unable to predict the weather conditions. The weather 
conditions in Mysore, for the past few years, had been peculiarly unfavour¬ 
able to the increase of the insect. One of the essential factors for the 
spread of the pest is the necessary sap at the time the insect emerged, 
roughly, in July. Since the last' serious attack in Mysore, there had, every 
year, been a failure of the early rains, and, therefore, a lack of food, with 
the result that the insects died in large numbers. Since then they had 
appeared in small numbers, but he had not the slightest doubt that the 
insect was still there, and when favourable conditions returned, they might 
expect the insect to spread. He was, therefore, in the same position as 
Mr. Fletcher was with regard to Green Bug, he did not know what was going 
to happen. The only safe thing to do was to take precautions to ensure 
being able to deal with the pest. He did not believe in a policy of wait 
and see.” They ought to take matters in hand before they got serious. 

With regard to Green Bug he had little practical experience of the pest. 
He had seen it on a couple of estates in Munzerabad. When he saw the 
insect it was supposed to have gone. The fungus disease which certainly 
did attack the insect, had probably killed 90 per cent, of the scale. The 
spraying which had been done thoroughly on certain estates had also a 
marked effect. Nevertheless, it did not require a very long search to find 
that the scale was still present. Now with regard to what they were to do. 
It was perfectly clear they had a Scientific Department, and it was unneces¬ 
sary for him to give them advice or to give them any assiotance. (Cries of 
*■ No, no.”) They were intelligeijt gentlemen with a knowledge of the country 
and the life history of the insect, and knew the means to take to check it, and 
that should be sulhcient. He, on the other hand, had to deal with a large 
body of people who knew nothing about insect pests, who knew nothing 
about the control of insect pests, and who had a natural conservatism 
behind them with an additional incubus of a strong desire to let things rest 
as they were. The problem he had to tackle was a good deal more difficult 
than the problem that they had to tackle. On the other hand, he was quite 
well aware that the success of their portion of the task would depend 
largely on the portion of the work undertaken by the Mysore Agricultural 
Department and the support of the Mysore Government. Now, he was surr, 
speaking from his ovui standpoint, that they were (juite alive to the seriont- 
iiess of the position, and he was certain that the Mysore Government were 
alive to the seriousness of the position, and he thought that he could safely 
say that any reasonable proposal to deal with the pest would be favourab y 
considered bv the Government. What could they do to combat the danger? 
The first thing that he proposed to do, and that within a week’s time, was to 
examine into the question of the source of infection. They knew that a 
theory had been advanced that the insect came in manure bags from the low 
country. He was not prepared to make any statement regarding this. Looked 
at without consideration, it seemed improbable, but very improbable things 
had happened before now. It was important, however, that they should get 
to the l:^ttoia of this matter. It had to do with areas uot yet infected, 
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and if the insect was brought up in manure bags, it was very likely, indeed, 
that those areas would be infected in same way. In case this proved to be a 
fact measures could be taken to prevent a recurrence of the infection. , He 
proposed, therefore, to put the best assistants to work on the Railway lines 
and along the main roads leading to the coffee estates to ascertain the villages 
from which the cartmen had come, and to search the material the cartmen 
carried to find if any infection was there at all. At present they knew that a 
certain number of estates had been infected. They knew of very few estates 
owned by Indian planters being infected. He had, no doubt, that quite a 
number of these were infected. What he proposed doing was to have a 
list of estates in Mysore where Green Bug was present, and he proposed to 
get a list of native holdings within a radius of three or four miles, and to put 
men on to search these holdings to see ^f they were infected. He hoped 
also to be able to turn into South Mysore something . like forty sprayers 
within the next two or three weeks, and he proposed that all spraying work 
should be done under the supervision of the Mysore Agricultural l)cpart- 
inent. He believed in doing the work thoroughly. 

One other point was the question of infestation of abandoned estates 
and the small patches of coffee round the houses of the ryots. That was a 
very serious question, and he would like to have the opinion of the Meeting 
as to how it could best be handled. As regards abandoned estates, he 
thought that it could be possible to remove the old coffee and root it up. He 
was not quite conversant with the conditions under which abandoned coffee 
was held. If the Government bad resumed the land, it would have been 
returaed to the Forest Department, and they could be dealt with in the 
way su<^gested. If tl\py were in the hands of Indian owners, it would be 
more difficult, and it would be possible to work through the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment to put pressure on the men to get the coffee plants put. 

To carry out the general campaign he proposed to proceed on the same 
lines as those adopted in the campaign against kolero^a. He proposed to 
employ local men to work under the Mysore Agricultural Department for a 
certain number of months. These men vvould be chosen for their knowledge 
of local conditions in the hobli or talu<i, and it would be their duty to report 
every week. Their work would be constantly inspected by the superior 
officers, and he would constantly inspect the work of the superior officer. He 
hoped that the work would be efficient. The plan had worked well in the 
case of kolcroga^ and he hoped that they would be able to do something on 
the same lines with regard to Green Bug. He would be glad of any suggest¬ 
ions from planters for combating the pest on Indian estates. 

Fourth Day, August 28th, 1913. 

The Delegates met again at 11 a. in. and sat till past 5 O’clock. The 
Sub-Committee on Labour read their report which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Ceara Rubher. 

Mr, Mahon made the following remarks on Ceara Rubber, which led to 
an interesting discussion, in the course of which Mr. Mahon kindly gave 
much useful and valuable information. 

“ I have several times been asked the question of ‘ How is Ceara likely to 
pay in Coorg ?’, so without making any lengthy speech on the matter, I should 
just like to say a few words with a view of getting more thoroughly into touch 
with those, who like myself, take an interest in this species of the Rubber 
industry, and thus endeavour to encourage a higher standard of working for 
our mutual bonefiL 
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Many of you will have read Mr. Anscead's letter on this product in the 
Chronicle^ written after a visit he paid to the Estates in Coorg that I have 
to do with. Here this gentleman ably describes our different methods of 
cultivation and tapping, together with his criticisms thereon, which hardly 
leave me room for further comment, I should however endorse his remarks 
as to the importance of giving the trees a thorough cultivation from the 
start. Many men have been content to plant large fields of Ceara, and then 
leave them more or less to struggle on, as best they can, amidst a jungle of 
grass and weed. I should say at once cultivate it properly or leave it alone. 
Much valuable land, money, and time have been wasted in the past in this 
respect. That Ceara will pay and pay well, if these conditions are carefully 
carried out, I am convinced of. We in Coorg have been treading our way 
up to date, carefully and cautiously, more towards finding out the best sys¬ 
tems of tapping and curing, than of gaining any large result; also our en¬ 
deavours have been directed towards discovering, on moderate Hues, the 
best tappers, so that we can propogate from these trees for our benefit in 
the future and thus materially improve our selection. 

Taking one of our Estates as as example of what we did this past sea¬ 
son, we tapped approximately 1^1,260 trees an average of 40 times, which 
gave us 7,186^11)3. of dry rubber or a little over jj of a pound per tree, 
which wo placed on the Market at a profit of lOJd. per pound, after covering 
every expense connected, from the season’s cultivation down to the freight 
to London. 

These 19.260 trees would be represented in about 170 acres, composed 
of approximately 115 tappable trees to the acre, six years old each. Of this 
I should compute quite another 40% per acre have yet to arrive at the tap¬ 
ping stage. The average yield per tree will go on steadilv increasing and also 
the cost of manufacture will be considerably lessened now, by reason of our 
having established up-to-date machinery. 

I shall further be glad to place anyone desirous of obtaining further 
information, in direct communication with certain of my Managers.” 


I'lrrii Day, August 29tii, 1913, 


The Delegates met for the final .session .at 11 a. m. and sat till 2 p. m. 
and disposed of the remaining subjects on the agenda paper and the election 
of O.Tice*bearers for the coming j'ear, which resulted as follows :— 


Chairman 
Vice-Chairman ... 
Vice-Chairman ... 
Secretary 


Mr. K. L. Mahon. 
Mr. E. A. Hughe.s, 
Mr. W. L. Crawford. 
Mr. Norton. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Barber proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Abbott the 
retiring Chairm in for the able manner in whfch he had conducted the 
affairs of the Association for the past two years. Mr. Abbott replied and 
declared the meeting closed. 

Memo* of Resolutions. 


Weights and Measures. 

1. “ That this Association confirms its resolution of last ye.ar and 
again approaches the Government of India in the hope that the standardiza¬ 
tion of weights and measures may speedily become law.”—Carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Arsikere-Mangalore Railway. 

2. “ That in a view of the material increase in the prosperity of all 
t Jass-^s in the State of Mysore, the Province of Coorg and South Canara and 
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the great and ever increasing development of commerce, and the mineral 
resources of Mysore, and in view of the elaborate schemes now on foot for 
the economical development of the Provinces above-named, this Associa¬ 
tion considers that it is an opportune time to once again bring to the notice 
of the Government of India the necessity for the early construction of this 
most important line, forming, as it undobtedly does, the key-stone of any 
scheme of Railway Construction undertaken for the development of the 
Province of Mysore and only in a lesser degree Coorg, giving, as it would, 
direct communication with Mangalore, the natural port of Mysore and the 
West Coast, and seeing the Mysore Durbar are willing to construct their 
portion of the proposed line, this Association resolves to ask the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras to co-operate by urging upon the Government of India the 
necessity that exists for at once constructing the small and relatively inex¬ 
pensive section that would have to be built in South Canara joining the 
Mysore and Coorg lines directly with Mangalore and the West Coast.”— 
Carried. 

The Theni Hkidgk. 

3. “ That this Association call the attention of the Government of 
Madras to the continued delay in, and waste of money on, the construction 
of the Theni Bridge and the continued bad conaition of the nnin road from 
Periakanal to Bodynayakanur and Kuruvanuth, and that such orders as 
may be necessary be issued to the Madura Local Board to ensure the 
speedy completion of the Bridge and getting and maintaining the road in 
really good order.”—Carried unanimously. 

Yercaud Feeder Roads. 

4. “ That this Association do urge on the Government of Madras the 
necessity for completing the Manjivadi and Kiligur-Pattapadi cart roads and 
that, as the present Yercaud-Craigmore Feeder Road becomes absolutely 
impassable after heavy rains, owing to the clayey nature of the soil, this 
Association begs that Government will have the first five miles metalled,” 
—Carried unanimously, 

European Defence Association. 

5. “That this Association is strongly in sympathy with the objects of 
the European Defence Association and Irnsis that Honorary Secretaries of 
the aihliated Associations will do their utmost to bring them to the notice of 
planters and obtain their support.” ~ Carried unanimously. 

London School of Tropical Medicine. 

6. “That this Association notes with satisfaction the formation of 
an Endowment Fund for the purposes of the London School of Tropical 
Medicine and contributes a donation of £ZO thereto and will circiilarixe 
the affiliated Associations asking their financial support and ask the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras to approach the Government of India with a view to their 
contributing towards the 100,000 required.”—Carried, 

The Labour Puobi.km. 

7. “That this Association considering that recruiting has been abused 
to such an extent as to be detrimental not only to the best interests of the 
Planting Industrj^ but also of the Agricultural Labourers themselves, request 
the Government of Madras may take such steps as may be nece.ssary to sup¬ 
press the ‘Professional Recruiter,* as defined below. ‘The Professional 
Recruiter is an individual who collects coolies and sells them at any centre 
and afterwards ceases to have any further interest in their well-being, future, 
or whereabouts, as distinguished from the authorized Kangany or MaistryJ ” 
—-Carried, 
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A Lauour Commission, 

8. “That this Association accepts the recommendation of the Labour 

Committee to establish a Labour Commission of its own.”—Carried unani¬ 
mously. ^ 

9. “That this Association seeing the way in which advances are in¬ 
creasing and the. disadvantages they suffer from this competition, not only 
with foreign countries but also amongst ourselves, urge on District Planters* 
Associations the desirability of curtailing as far as possible the amount of 
advances paid.”—Carried. 

10. “That this Association forwards to the Labour Agent of the 
Malay States at Madras and the Chairman of the Moderated Malay States 
Planters’ Association, copies of the vernacular letter, a translation of which 
was read at this meeting,'with a request that they will deal if possible with 
the writer of this letter, and deprecates in the strongest possible way such 
action.”—Carried. 

Non-Service of Warrants. 

11. “ That this Association would call the attention of the Government 
of Madras to the fact that in spite of previous representations made upon 
this subject, a number of warrants taken out against absconding maistries 
and coolies, which are unexecuted remains very large and particularly in the 
Native State of Mysore and District of Coimbatore, and would ask them to 
urge upon the officials of these respective Districts that greater efforts be made 
to effect the service of warrants generally and further that we bring to 
the notice of the Mysore Durbar the fact that the local Courts having juris- 
ciction are treating non-bailable warrants as bailable warrants, resulting in 
the escape of the accused.”—Carried unanimously. 

Pest and Pest Act. 

12. “That in view of the presence’ of Green Bug on Coffee estates in 
S. India, it appears essential to this meeting that Government should intro¬ 
duce some form of internal Pest Act. in order to strengthen the hands of 
their Scientific Staff who may be employed for stamping out the pest and 
keeping it under control. But would suggest that before any general Pest 
Act became law, its provisions should be submitted to the U. p. Associa¬ 
tion for consideration and report ”—Carried unanimously. 

Fertilisers and Guarantees. 

13. “ That this Association approached the suppliers of fish manure 
pointing out that in view of the very large percentage of insoluble 
matter in some of the manure at present supplied by them, they should be 
asked to guarantee for the future that the members of the U. P. Association 
be asked to give preference to those firms who are prepared to give such 
guarantee compitible, of course, with no appreciable increase in cost.” 
—Carried. 

Report of Labour Committee. 

14. “ Th it this Association unanimously resolve that the Report and 
recommendations of the Committee be adopted and that Messrs. Barber, 
Abbott and Nicolls be elected as the Executive Committee to carry out the 
recommendations made.”—Carried. 

International Rubber Exhibition, 1914. 

15. “ That the United Planters’.Association of Southern India strongly 
advise District Associations to support the International Rubber Exhibition, 
of 1914 with a view to getting in closer touch with the manufacturer and 
the standardisation of rubl?^r.” -» Carried unanimously. 
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Thefts of'Rubber. 

16. “ That in view of the increase in production of rubber, tea, pep¬ 
per and cardamoms in S. India. Government be approached and asked to 
pass an enactment for the protection of these products from theft.”—Car¬ 
ried (Resolution of 1910.) 

“That is view of the increasing production of rubber in S. India the 
Planting Member of Council be asked to ascertain if the Government of 
Madras will bring in similar legislation to th^t passed in Tra\ ancore and 
contemplated in Cochin.”—Carried unanimously. 

Adulteration. 

17. “ That the Government be approached through the U. P. A. S. I. 
with the view to dealers in this country being restrained from selling coffee 
in tins, with a large percentage of cheap admixtures, under the name of pure 
coffee, without adding the percentage of adulteration.” ^Passedat last year’s 
meeting and re-affirmed by the present meeting). 

Retention of the Scientific Officer. 

18. “That the Nilgiri resolution, dated 16th July, 1913, regarding the 
Scientific Officer be adopted.” 

” That this Association strongly holds that the appointment of the 
Scientific Officer still be continued and that Mr. R. D. Anstead should con¬ 
tinue to act as Scientific Officer. Were another Scientific Officer appointed, it 
would mean that it would take such Officer at least 2 years to get into touch 
with the needs of the various Districts. It is understood that the gross value 
of the exports of planting products from the Madras Presidency amounts to. 
242 lakhs, and in consideration of these figures the Government contribu¬ 
tion of Rs.5,500 cannot be considered adequate.” 

A Proposed Mycologist. 

19. “ That this Association considers that the services of a Mycologist 
under the direct control of the U. P. A. S. 1. is necessary. That there is a 
need for such an appointment is apparent from the subjoined list of diseases 
on which investigation is required, and that the Hon’ble .Mr. Barber be asked 
to urge the matter on Government,”—Carried. 

Import Duties. 

20. “That this Association do approach the Government of India 
with a view to obtaining a remission of duty on all ingredients used as 
insecticides and germicides, such remission of duty only to be granted to 
approved firms importing these goods for bona fide agricultural pur¬ 
poses.”—Carried unanimously. 

Cinchona. 

21. “ That Government be asked to give a definite declaration whether 
they intend to plant Cinchona or not, pointing out that this Association 
adheres to its former policy in opposing the planting of Cinchona by Govern¬ 
ment, and in view of the necesssity of obtaining a cheap supply of quinine 
for the country, requests that Government will reconsider the advisability of 
encouraging planters to cultivate Cinchona, suggesting as a basis a 7/8 
minimum and Government control of the acreage to be planted with this 
product in any one year.”— Carried, 

Railway Freight on tea Seed. 

22. “That the United Planters’ Association approach the Indian Tea 
A.ssociation asking them to u.se their influence to obtain concession in the 
rates of freight on Tea seed, from all railways in India.”—Carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Export Duty on Bones. 

23. “ That the Report of the Special Committee appointed to consider 
the question of the Export Pnty on Bones be adopted together with their 
suggestions,”—Carried, 
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CORRESBPNDENCE. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 


August 27th, 1913. 


The Labour Problem. 

Sir,—Every word Nir. Danvers wrote last week was true. Those who 
want labour now must go on raising pay until they get it, and those who 
cannot afford to must go to the wall. 

Legislation of any sort is futile, especially in Native States because of 
corruption which is always increasing, and which will do the same in British 
India as the control of affairs passes into other hands. 

Mr. Danvers makes no suggestion as to how we planters may help the 
situation, and I can only think that extensions ought to be immediately cur¬ 
tailed. The U, P. A. S. I. might strenuously urge all its members to open 
up no more new land. The tea and rubber community in Ceylon, Malay 
and S. India have been able to make their conditions so attractive to coolies, 
that now in the recruiting areas wages are going up almost to the level of 
that offered in the planting districts, with the result that a further rise will 
be necessary. 

My belief is that in a few years, when the existing acreage in tea and 
rubber reach the full productive stage, that wages will be double what they 
are now. Owing to the high price of food stuffs, the cooly is in much 
greater demand.by the ryots, who are themselves extending their cultivation 
everywhere possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Kithogue. 


Srivilliputtur, 

27th August, 1913, 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle. 

Sir,—For some year.s I have been trying to say the very things 
that Mr. Danvers has said in his letter published in your issue of the 21st 
August—not having his gift of expression, my efforts have been scoffed at. 
as mere attempts to be funny ; .at any rate they appear to have made little 
impression beyOnd my own district, and perhaps in some others in Travan- 
core, unless I can count Mr, Danvers as a convert ? There are of course 
many others with whom 1 have seen eye to eye all along. Once upon a time 
Mr.Danvers did not like legislation, because he was afraid of it; now, he sees 
its futility ; he also sees that Registration schemes iet hoc genus omne) 
deal only with mere excrescences. I do hope that the general body of 
planters will be convinced by his cogent statements and able advocacy. 
When planters as a body understand the bedrock position, there will be a 
chance of Unity. The shadow *has hitherto been inistakAi for the sub¬ 
stance, by all those who look to Government legislation, finger prints, and 
schemes of registration as steps in the right direction—to my mind back¬ 
ward steps. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Avlmer Ff. Martin, 
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The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Freights. 

Dear Sir,—“ Sleeping Brother has been candid in his letter published 
in your issue of the 23rd instant. 

The steamship Company named will I believe grant the rebate (which 
is apparently quoted as a precedent for a Planter’s claim on the Coalition) 
to any individual shipper be he a “ Firm ” or “ Constituent ” and is doubt¬ 
less merely a roundabout method of reducing rates of freight with a view 
to competing with the other Coasting Lines on the West Coast. 

The direct Steamer Lines rates are usually, if not always, lower than 
the through rates via Bombay by the B. I. S. N. Co’s Line, and for this the 
Coast firms might reasonably expect some consideration from constituents. 

The Rebates paid—and .which are legally and morally earned by the 
Coast Firms who are Members of the Coalition—are merely a small return 
for the trouble and risks, involved in .arranging and providing for a regular 
and sufficient supply of direct tonnage for produce for shipment to London. 

If the “ younger generation” are groping about in the dark, and feel 
that the subject is one which demands more ” up-to-date ” scrutiny and 
enquiry, the U. P. A. S. I. might perhaps with advantage ask “ Curers” for 
a repetition of their arguments and to state their case for the benefit of those 
who feel the “older generation,” amongst whom were many men of sound 
commercial intelligence, have knuckled under to a gross and flagrant 
injustice 

Finally I would mention, Mr. Graham has been favoured with some 
details on this antiquated subject, and this gentleman will doubtless give 
*■ Sleeping Brother” the benefit of some enlightenment on the position—as 
regards the Freight Rebates—of 

(Signed) A. CURER. 


Adderley Estate, 

Coonoor P, O., 27th August, 1913. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Green Bug. 

Dear Sir,—It appears that the cost of spraying on this estate which I 
quoted as Rs.20-4-2 calls for some explanation. 

I am willing to give full particulars of the cost of spraying the field 
I referred to. To begin with Mr. Brown’s supposition that the material 
cost Rs.5-8 per 1,000 is incorrect. The actual cok was Rs.l3-7-10 or 70 
tins of mixture at 3 annas 1 pie each. I emplo> one man and a boy to each 
sprayer for the reason mentioned in my last letter, these cost 6 annas 6 pies 
per 60 trees or Rs.6-12-4 per 1,000 trees, total cost per 1,000 Rs.20-4-2. I 
myself sprayed some trees last week with a heavy crop on them, as the task 
seemed short. It took me about 10 minutes to do one tree, going over 
every branch and getting the mixture well into the bunches of crop. They 
were large trees. The fields I referred to are planted 8’ x 8’ and have a 
good spread of foliage. I would like to mention that I used new “ four 
oaks” sprayers for tlie above field. The total cost per acre for the whole 
Estate ill season 1912 and 1913 was Rs.6-0-4. If the cost be calculated 
on an acreage basis, the figures I quoted in my letter of 16th July may be 
halved. Those fields contain about 500 trees per acre and the ground is 
>vell covered. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) L. A, Gehrard Rogers, 
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COFFEE. 

The Varying Composition of the Coffee Berry at different 

STAGES of Its growth and its relation to the Manuring 
OF Coffee Estates. 

By Rudolph D. Anstead, B. A., Planting Expert 
and 

C. K. Pittock. Esq. 

PART I, 

During the past throe years we have been studying the nianurial pro¬ 
blem, as it affects Coffee, from a chemical standpoint with the object of 
trying to obtain some hint, not only as to the best proportions of plant food 
to give to this crop, but also at what time of year the plant food is best 
applied. 

The first step was to investigate the composition of the Mulch obtained 
from the shade trees and the coffee itself and to determine its inanurial 
value. This piece of work was carried out in 1912 and reported in detail 
in the Planters' Chronicle (Vol, VII, p. 238). VVe came to the conclusion 
that it was quite possible the Coffee where a heavy mulch was established 
was receiving an unbalanced ratio of plant food, the Nitrogen being in 
excess, and that the composition of the mulch should be taken into consi¬ 
deration when applying fertilisers. That conclusion is now being worked 
out by one of us in the field by means of experimental plots of known 
history. 

The next step was to investigate the composition of the Pulp and to 
ascertain whether this waste product was of any practical value as a ferti¬ 
liser, and, if so, how it could best be conserved as a compost with other 
estate refuse. The results of this work were reported at this Meeting last 
year and the investigation is being continued both in the laboratory and in 
the field with experimental plots. 

The ground being thus cleared we next turned our attention to the 
actual chemical composition of the Coffee berry itself. When a chemical 
analysis of parchment coffee, or coffee berries, is critically examined one fact 
at once strikes one as being prominent. The following analyses are, (a) of 
the ripe fruit by Hughes ; lb) of cured Mysore coffee by Lehmann ; (c) of the 
ash of coffee beans by Wolff, 

TABLE 1. 

Analyses of Coffee. 



a 

h 

c 

Moisture 



47*09 

7*97 

... 

Organic Matter 



50*37 

84*67 


(Nitrogen) 



0*876 

2*285 

... 

Potash 

• • • 


1*11 

2*025 

62*47 

Lime 

• •• ^ 


0*18 

0*16 

6*29 

Phosphoric Acid 



0*17 

0*37 

13*39 

Silica 



0*08 

... 

0*54 

Soda 



0*05 

0*095 

1*64 

Magnesia 


• •• 

0*12 

0*36 

1 9’67 

Oxide of Iron 


• •• 

0*06 

[ 

0*055 

0*65 
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In these analyses it will be noticed that Potash is a dominant factor in 
the mineral constituents of the coffee bean. This is prominently brought 
out in the ash analysis (c) where there is more Potash than anything else. 
This being so it is only logical to suppose that a fertiliser containing a pre¬ 
ponderance of Potash should help the coffee tree to ripen up and hold its 
crop, and the question at once suggests itself, when should this Potash be 
supplied; do the coffee berries need it from the very beginning of their 
existence as berries, that is as soon as they have set and the blossom has 
fallen, or do they need it only towards the end of their development ? The 
same question applies also to the Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid. It seemed 
to us that if an answer could be found to these questions it would have a 
profound practical bearing upon coffee manuring. 

In order to attempt to find an answer we conceived the idea of analys¬ 
ing the berries each month throughout their period of development from the 
time they were quite small to the ‘ time when they were ripe.and ready to 
pick. From July 1912 to January 1913 samples were carefully gathered by 
one of us and these were at once analysed in the laboratory at Bangalore. 
The results of these analyses are shown in the following tables :— 

TABLE II. 


ANAr.vsKS OF F rrsh Coi-pek July to January. 


1 

: July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Moisture ... 

«7T3 

84 45 

80*75 

7r54 

66*06 

65*77 

66*62 

■‘Organic Matter 

11*96 

14-67 

18*16 

26*93 

32 05 

32*48 

31*58 


[Silica 

0*04 

0*01 

0*03 

0.02 

0 02 

0*04 

0*05 


Phosphoric Acid... 

0‘0H 

0*07 

0*09 

0 16 

0*15 

0*12 

0*12 


Potash 

0*37 

0*43 

0*49 

0*77 

■0*93 

» 0’88 

0*96 

/\sn 

Lime 

0*04 

0'02 

0*C2 

0*02 

0*04 

0'02 

0*02 


Other Mineral 









^ Matter 

0*38 

035 

0*44 

0*56 

0*75 

0*69 

0*65 



100*00 

100*00 

10000 

100*00 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

■‘Containing Nitragen ... 

0*30 

0*38 

0*24 

0*50 

0‘61 

0*67 

0*66 



TABLE 

III. 





Analyses of the Ash 

OF Coffee 

Berkirs from July 

TO January. 


Jub- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Silica 

4’4rt 

1‘48 

2’84 

1*23 

1*11 

2*47 

3'03 

Phosphoric Acid % 

8*48 

8*04 

8'20 

8*40 

7*87 

6*56 

6*86 

Potash ... 

40*31 

48’38 

45*78 

50*30 

49*40 

50*10 

53‘19 

Lime 

... ... 

4*27 

2*04 

1*89 

1*17 

1'89 

r23 

1*14 

Other Mineral Matter ... 

42‘46 

. 

40*06 

41*29 

38*90 

39*73 

39*64 

35*81 
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The first table shows the actual composition of the fresh berries as re¬ 
gards the constituents named, while the second table shows the composition 
of the ash, that is the mineral part, in each sample, it being chiefly this 
mineral matter with which we are at present concerned. In July the berries 
were very small and it required 72 of them to weigh one ounce. In January 
the berries were ripe and the last column in each table is the analysis of the 
ripe cherries as picked for pulping. 

In considerincr these analyses several factors may be discussed. The 
first is the moisture content of the berries. It will be noticed that this 
steadily decreases as the berries increase in size and age, until it reaches a 
minimum as they near ripeness. Evidently then this is an important factor 
in the well being of the crop. It is a factor which is influenced not only by 
the rainfall^ but also by cultivation ; the physical condition of the soil; the 
shade, its amount and nature ; and by the amount of mulch. U ndoubtedly 
every year a certain amount of crop falls olT and this is to a certain extent 
natural, but there are cases when the trees fail to hold their crop late in the 
season, and it is possible that the moisture factor has some bearing upon 
this. 

The relation of the physical condition of the soil to its moisture content 
was discussed by one of us in a paper in the Planters' Chronicle (Vol, VII, 
p. 619.) in connection with a peculiar condition of the coffee on some estates in 
which the berries and young shoots dry up, and a light post-monsoon dig was 
recommended for certain types of soils I’he present investigation suggests 
a possible fruitful side line of research which we would commend to the 
Scientific Assistants, namely the study of the physical condition of different 
types of coffee soils and their moisture content at different times of the year 
in relation to the ability of the coffee grown on them to hold a big crop. 

With regard to the mineral constituents of the berries there appears to 
be a markedly steady increase of Potash content throughout the period of 
growth, and from this we conclude that Potash in an available form is 
needed all the time. 

The Phosphoric Acid content appears to be a constant cpiantitv at first 
with a maximum about October, after which it declines. Hence it seems 
likely that this constituent is needed in an available form chiefly in the begin¬ 
ning of the season. 

The Nitrogen content increases steadily throughout the period of growth 
and keeps pace with the increase in organic matter. 

The work is admittedly incomplete, and this paper is only in the nature of 
a progress report, since we know nothing of the composition of the tree itself 
from month to month throughout a growing, period and the amount of plant 
food needed to develop its wood and leaves and blossom. 

It is fully recognised hat any conclusions drawn from this work must 
be largely theoretical, but the figures laid before you are facts. Any recom¬ 
mendations made by us based on the results of this work will be tested in 
the field by actual experiments with coffee of known history and only when 
the results of these field experiments are obtained shall we be able to come 
to you with any definite advice. F'ield work of this kind however takes a 
considerable time, and we thought that in the meanwhile you might be in¬ 
terested to know what we were doing and how much progress had been 
made. 

So much for the figures, and here my part of this paper .is a chemist 
may well conclude. I shall uow leave it to my culaborator to interpret thes^ 
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results as a practical planter and point out to you where they have a practi¬ 
cal bearing on the manuring of coffee, if they have one at all. 

‘ PART II. 

In table III before you, j’oii have the results of the monthly analyses of 
coffee berries made by iny collaborateur and expressed, as is usual, in per¬ 
centages of the various constituents. In niy part of this paper the same 
results will be laid before you but in a different form, one which I hope will 
appeal to you as practical men. 

I intend speaking of pounds and acres instead of decimals and percent¬ 
ages. An acre of coffee, bearing at the rate of 5 cwt. an acre may Ic 
taken to exemplify my figures. 

The berries on the acre, (bearing at the rate of 5 cwt., or in other words 
carrying a crop that after drying and curing will yield 5 cwl. of marketable 
coffee beansl, when ripe, weigh roughly 3,000 lbs. and number about 960,000. 
I arrive at the first figure from the generally accepted ratio of 200, sixty 
pound bushels or 150. eighty pound boxes e(|ual one ton of dry marketable 
coffee, and the second figure by calculation from the actual number of ripe 
berries which weighed one ounce. 

It is interesting to trace the history of this weight of berries and see 
what may be learnt of the migration of plant food from the plant into the 
berry and what light is thrown on the problem of manuring coffee. 

In June when the berries were so small as to be picked with difficulty, 
the blossom being a late one, the total weight of the berries on the acre 
taken for illustration was only 155 lbs. 

In July the weight increased to 833 lbs. In August it had further in¬ 
creased to 2,143 lbs. In September no increase wa4| apparent as the num¬ 
ber of berries to the ounce was the same as in August. In October the 
weight of berries had reached 2.500 lbs. and attained its^ maximum in 
November t.c., 4,285 lbs. knd then begins to decrease as ripening progresses 
till we reach the weight of 3,000 lbs. for all ripe berries in December— 
January, All these weights have been calculated from the actual number 
of berries which went to the ounce in the respective months. 

The only figure I ask provisional assent to is 3,000 lbs. of ripe, ecjuals 
5 cwt. clean dry. By applying the results of my coljaborateur’s analyses to 
these monthly weights we can readily calculate the amount of plant food 
locked up ill the berries at different periods of their growth. This has 
been done and Table IV is the result. 

TABLE IV. 


Showing amount of plant food in the berries on an acre of Coffee, (bear¬ 
ing at the rate of 5 cwt. an acre) in the months July to January in pounds. 


! 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. ^ 

Oct. 

! Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Phosphoric Acic 

0’66 

rso 

1-92 

4*00 

6*42 

3*60 

3*60 

Potash ... •.•! 

3'08 

9*21 

10*50 

19*25 

39*85 

26*40 

28*80 

Nitrogen 

2'49 

8T4 

5*14 

12*5 

26*13 

20*10 

19*80 


The figures shown in the table have been got by calculation from my 
collaborateur^s monthly aualyscs and the monthly weights submitted above. 
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From table IV it will be seen that the Phosphoric Acid increases from 
only O'dh of a pound total in July to a maxim urn of 6'42 lbs. on the acre of 
which we are speaking, in November. 

The Potash also reaches a maximum in November but it is present in 
considerable quantity early in the period of growth c. g. in August the 
berries contained 9*21 lbs. of pure potash. 

This remark applies also to Nitrogen, c'.g. in November 2613 lbs. were 
present, in August 8T4 lbs. 

Having learnt this much of the migration of plant food into the berry 
the next question is what bearing this knowledge has on manuring of coffee. 

Can an average estate soil meet the calls which are made by the crop 
for pUnt food without the help of'manure ? 

We are of the opinion from our experience of the beneficial results 
attending the judicious nse of fertilisers that the answer to this (jnestion is 
in the negative. It should be noted that only the call made by the berries 
is spoken of in this paper as we are not in a position to guage the demand 
which the coffee tree itself makes for plant food to mature its wood and 
leaves and make its normal growth. We may reasonably infer though, that 
the total demandds very considerably more than that of the berries alone, 

If a soil is unable to supply the necessary amounts of plant food— 
dying back of wood, falling off of crop, general shuckness and unhealthy 
appearance are only what we might reasonably expect. We are not con¬ 
cerned in this paper with different forms of fertilisers, except in as much as 
the plant food contained in them is readily available or not. 

It would appear from table IV that the call for the three kinds of plant 
food under discussion t. c.. Phosphoric Acid, Potash, and Nitrogen comes 
about August-September and is kept up till after November. 

This being so it would seem prudent to make sure that they are ready in 
the soil when wanted. , 

What is the proper season to apply fertilizers to coffee to enable the 
trees to meet the calls which we see from table IV are made by the berry ? 
Nitrogen, Potash, and 'Phosphoric Acid may be considered separately. 

Nitrogen ,—Nitrates are liable to be washed out of the soil so it would 
seem that Nitrogen should be put in in 2 doses, one before and one after 
monsoon. Here we touch the work which has been done on mulch and 
reported in Planters'Chronicle^ Vol; VII. 15 & 16. It was there pointed 
out that the natural mulch supplied considerable (|uantities of Nitrogen. In 
view of this supply from the natural mulch and of the probability of consi¬ 
derable amount of nitrates being formed in the hot weather and bearing in 
mind that normal coffee does not show w.ant of Nitrogen in May—June we 
are of the opinion that there is a possibility of the before-monsoon appli¬ 
cation of Nitrogen proving unnecessiry. The after-monsoon application of 
Nitrogen should supply that ingredient in an available form to enable the 
plant to meet the demand for Nitrogen which comes in August and following 
months. 

Potash ,—Salts of Potash are not liable to leaching out so may lyell be 
applied before monsoon, though iLfound more convenient might usefully be 
put on half before and half after monsoon. 
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Phosphoric Acid .—It very much depends on whether the Phosphoric 
Acid is in an avaible form or not when it should be applied. A Phosphatic 
fertiliser with its Phosphoric Acid in an unavailable form applied after 
monsoon say September—October could not reasonably be expected to 
supply much of that plant food to the crop then on the trees. 

The table shows that the demand of the berries for Phosphoric Acid is 
not large early in the season, so an after-monsoon application of Phosphoric 
Acid in an available form might suffice but it would appear safe to apply the 
Phosphoric Acid in 2 doses, half before monsoon and half after. 

Summing up; Potash may be applied before monsoon, or half before 
and half after. 

Phosphoric Acid: should be applied half before and half after mon¬ 
soon ; the after monsoon dose to be in an available form, 

Nitrogen after monsoon in available form. 

Or in other words two applications a year. 

One before monsoon of: 

Half the Phosphoric Acid and cither half, or all, the Potash and one 
after the monsoon of 

Half the the Phosphoric Acid, half the Potash (or no Potash if it has 
all been applied before monsoon) and the Nitrogen. 

In cases where labour or financial considerations preclude two applica¬ 
tions a year a compromise might be effected by applying all the Potash, all 
the Phosphoric Acid in an available, and the Nitrogen also in an available 
form as soon after the heavy rains as possible. This njethod, however, we 
consider far from satisfactory. 

These suggestions aie based on our present incomplete knowledge of 
codec and cannot be taken as final. As my colleague has told you it is pro¬ 
posed to experiment in the field with coffee of known bearing capacity before 
any definite recommendations are made. It seemed, however, desirable that 
you should be put in possession of the inferences we draw from the results 
of the analyses made and the provisional suggestions based on these infer¬ 
ences, particularly so, as these suggestions do not involve any drastic changes 
in existing methods of manuring. One investigation leads on to another and 
this again points to the desirability of a thjrd and so on—for instance the 
work on natural mulch lead to that on Composts and that again to the 
investigation at present under report. These pieces of work should not be 
regarded as separate or disjointed, but as links in a chain. Science has 
aptly been defined as an ordered systematic pursuit of knowledge, and a 
scientific knowledge of coffee can only be attained by continuous and 
systematic work. 

It should be noted that this investigation at present under report could 
not have been undertaken without a laboratory and 1 hope that in this piece 
of work another justification for the existence of the U. P. A. laboratory may 
be found by those who consider such justification necessary. Before closing 
my part of this paper I wish to say that during the work on the composi¬ 
tion of the coffee berry the desirability of an analytical investigation of the 
coffee tree itself, root, stem, branches, and twigs has several times forced 
itself on our notice and is in our opinion a piece of work which should be 
taken up at no distant date. 
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Contents. 

We would call attention to the heading of this page, where for the 
future the Secretary’s registered telegraphic address will be found. Subs¬ 
cribers, when telegraphing to the Secretaiy, are retiuested to employ it. 

A short account of the U. P. A. S. I. Exhibition is published, and our 
thanks are due to all those who helped to make it attractive and also to those 
who have allowed us to retaiii samples, to form the nucleus of a permanent 
record. 

Mr. Hainbrigge Fletcher, Government Entoinologi.'^t, has written an 
interesting note on Antestta criiciata, of Coffee Berry Bug. Through his 
kindness we are able to reproduce an illustration of the Bug, which will lead 
to easy identification. 

A correspondent sends us an article on the Metric System, which dis¬ 
plays considerable ingenuity. There is no doubt that the time must come 
when England and India must fall into line with almost every other country 
and introduce a decimal coinage metric system, if they intend to retain 
the place of pride in the world of commerce. We would welcome more 
articles of this description from our subscribers. 

.At our late Exhibition, samples of Rubber cured by means of Suliuin 
Bisulphite were exhibited, and while these samples are still fresh m the 
memory of those who visited the Exhibition, we reproduce an article on its 
use in the preparation of Plantation Rubber. 

Mr. Danvers asks for more enlightenment on the subject of Green Bug, 
and we hope that some Shevaroy Planter will give him the information he 
asks for and to the planting public at large. 

In accordance with instructions from the Executive Committee of the* 
Labour Commission, the Secretary has despatched two copies of the Labour 
Report to every member of every District Association and wishes it to be 
known that, on application to him, spare copies will be furnished to any 
applicant. 

The publication of Rook of Proceedings for 1913 is being pushed on 'rfs 
rapidly, as possible, and the Secretary hopes to reduce the coot of it, and 
hopes that every member will take a copy. 
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The U. P. A. 8.1. Exhibition. 

As usual an Exhibition of products, fertilisers, luachiiiery, &c., was held 
in the OHices of the Association during the Annual Meeting, and an interest¬ 
ing collection was got together. 


Rubber. 

A ninnber of estates sent in samples of Rubber and as last year the 
almost white crepe and the sponge-like masses of worm rubber from the 
Cochin Rubber Co., were very pretty. Eldorado, Piillangode and Rani 
Travancore also sent samples of different grades of rubber. Among the 
small samples the diamond crepe from Kerala was undoubtedly the best and 
caused much interest and admiration. 

The Travancore Rubber Co., exhibited samples of all grades on a larger 
scale in a neat cabinet while from Pudukad came two full cases of Crepe 
Nos. 1 and 4 showing the rubber as actually shipped home. This is the 
kind of exhibit that is wanted and is of much more iiucrcst to planters than 
small samples of fancy grades.' 


Tea. 

A number of samples were sent in but nearly all came from one district, 
Peerniade. One Nilgiri sample was shown from Frith Hall and Mr. Nicolls 
sent a complete set of grades in neat exhibition boxes. 

Coffee. 

The only coffee exhibited was an interesting series of Hybrid Coffees 
from Mr. J, G. Hamilton. Tn former years Mr. Hamilton has exhibited 
series of leaves showing the progress made during hybridisation and this 
year his samples of coffee from the different generations was of great interest. 
All Coffee planters will join in thanking Mr. Hamilton for his kindness in 
showing each year by means of samples wh.it is being done in this import¬ 
ant line of work, and we hope that next year he will be able to show us 
market samples of the various hybrid coffees growing on his estate. 

Fertilisers, Estate Tools, Machinery, &c. 

Messrs. Parry & Co., Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co., and the Potash 
Syndicate, exhibited collections of Fertilisers which were of great interest 
and educational value. 

Messrs. Peirce Leslie, and Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield exhibited estate 
tools, lapping knives, latex cups, etc., while Messrs. Siemcn & Co., and 
Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co,, were good enough to take the trouble to erect 
a number of machines, including a dynamo, coffee huller, tea packer, etc. 
This is exactly the kind of exhibit which is wanted during these meetings 
and we trust that these enterprising Firms will reap a reward in comparison 
with the trouble they took. 


Miscellaneous, 

A number of miscellaneous exhibits were displayed. Sisal Fibre from 
Chundrapore, Pepper from the same estate, Tea chests, sprayers, etc. Messrs, 
Forster & Co., showed a block of English Resin, garnished (as the cookery 
books say) with bars of Blue Soap, these being used as insecticides for Green 
Bug and other pests. This Finn and also Messrs. R. Maclure of Madras 
showed compact medicine chests containing all that is necessary for treating 
coolies on the estates. 
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To all exhibiiors we extend our hearty thanks for helping to make our 
Exhibition a succ3ss, and for taking so much trouble to show us interesting 
things and for explaining them to us during the days the show was open. 

Demoiistpation of the use of Dynamite in Agnioulture. 

On 29th and 30th August a trial was made at the Lai Bagh Gardens, 
with the use of explosives for loosening the soil. Messrs. Nobel & Co. supplied 
the explosive but were unfortunately unable to send an agent to conduct 
the experiments which were carried out by the Scientific Assistant for 
Mysore. 


Holes were made 3 feet deep 12 x 12 and 6x6 and a cartridge exploded 
in each Not much effect was apparent but no doubt the sub-soil and lower 
layers were cracked. In order to find out what benefit has been produced 
Ceara Rubber is to be planted over the area treated and its rapidity of 
growth compared with plants on neighbouring untreated areas. This part 
of the experiment is being kindly carried out by Mr. KrumbiegeK the Mysore 
Economic Botanist. 

Two attempts were made to blow up stumps but with little success. The 
explosive was not strong enough to lift a mango stump about 3 feet in 
diameter with two big side roots but it demolished the tap root and left it in 
a state in which a Jack would easily take it out. 

At the same time that this demonstration was going on, the use of a 
Trewhella Jack was shown and a stump removed with it, and a demonstra¬ 
tion of fumigating plants in the Lai Bagh Fumigatorium to kill Scale Insects 
on them was also given by Mr. Krumbiegel. 

Visit to the Indian Institute of Science, 

Owing to the kindness of the Director a visit to the Indian Institute of 
Science is becoming an regular event during the Annual Meeting of the 
V. P. A. and on Friday afternoon 29th August a number of Delegates and 
ladies accepted the invitation given them to inspect the laboratories of the 
Institute. 

As in past years a most enjoyable and instructive afternoon was spent 
and the officers of the Institute personally conducted parties round the 
different Departments and explained their mysteries. 


The Director and Dr. Watson again showed us liquid air and performed 
experiments to exhibit.the uses and properties of this product of a modern 
age of applied Chemistry. A modern electrical method of extracting pure 
Copper from solutions was shown us as also the spectra of the rare gases 
of the atmosphere and many other delightful things. 

Ill the Department of Applied Chemistry the machines were at work for 
our benefit and a delightful afternoon closed in the library with tea aijd 
refreshments. To the ladies who so kindly received us and to Dr. Travers 
and all the Officers of the Institute our cordial thanks are due for an 
extremely pleasant and instructive afternoon, 
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Note on Antestia cnuolata. 

By the Government Entomologist. 

Antcsitia cruciata^ which was described as long ago as 1775 from 
Southern India, whence it had been sent to Europe by Dr. Koenig, has 
achieved a certain notoriety of late years as an occasional serious pest of 
Coffee, which it damages by sucking the berries. Specimens were sent from 
Craigmore Estate in March of this year by the hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber 
and I understand that this insect is well-known as a pest of Coffee in the 
Nilgiris, It is widely distributed in Southern India and probably has a 
wide range of food-plants, as I received it during the .same month from 
Salem whence it was sent as damaging Jasmine plants in a garden. We also 
have it from Hillgrove, 5th September 1908, on Coffee; Coimbatore, in 
January, February, and August; and Madras city in February 1907. As is 
the case with so many of our common Indian bugs, the early stages do not 
seem to have been described, nor is the exact life history known in any detail, 
but it is probable that eggs are laid on leaves and twigs of the food-plant 
and that the 3 »oung bugs spend their whole life, gregariously at first, on the 
plant. The dates given above appear to indicate two broods in the year, 
the adults being found in January—March, and August—September. 

As regards remedial measures, collection by hand is probably the best 
method, the bugs being caught in a small hand-net made of a bag of mos¬ 
quito-net or muslin fastened around the mouth to a ring of bamboo 'or light 
wood secured to a short handle, or being simply shaken off the bushes into 
pans containing water with a thin film of oil on top. 

* As in the case of most of these pests, prevention is better than cure, and 
a vigorous attack on all isolated individuals and small broods immediately 
they are noticed will usually save much damage by the larger broods whicii 
may otherwise occur later on. 

To facilitate identification of the bug a figure of the adult insect is given 
here. The smaller figure shows the actual life-size of the insect; the larger 



figure is magnified to show' greater detail. The colouration, roughly speak¬ 
ing, shows orange-yellow or reddish markings on a black ground-colour. 

The scientific name “ crticiata'* refers appropriately enough to the 
cross-shaped mark on the scutellum (the shield-shaped portion in the middle 
of the figure), whilst those who prefer vulgar names may call this insect the 
“ Coffee-berry Bug.” 

It has been stated that Antestia cruciata is identical with the Coffee- 
berry Bug of East Africa but this is not the case, although A, cruciata is 
very closely allied to the African Bug. This latter [^Antestia lineaticollis, 
St. (^variegata, ThJ and a long account of its life-history, damage to 
Coffee, etc., by Dr. Schouteden will be found in the Revue Zoolog<que 
Africaine,” Vol. II, pages 20:26. 

T, Bainbriqpe Fletcher, Govt Entomologists 
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The Metric Syetem. 

The Metric System is the simplest system in the world for the keeping 
of accounts, for measuring of land, dispensing of medicines, etc., and it is 
obvious that the British Empire, India included, will have soon to adopt it 
or lose part of their trade, as foreign nations refuse to understand their pre¬ 
sent measures. 

Our old sy.stem is kept on becau->e all the old records are recorded in it, 
and as people get on in years they say the system may be bad but 
change it in our children’s time and not in ours. The son, however, also gets 
old and so it goes on. 

It was proposed in Parliament a few years ago, but Mr. Lloyd George 
defeated the measure by saying it was not working properly in France. The 
fundamental measure in France is the fen-millionth part of a meridian line 
drawn from the pole to the equator and is 39*37079 English inches. The 
vard measure, the arbitrary fundamental standard of England, is embedded 
in the walls of the Houses of Parliament, the history of it is traced back to 
the Hebrews and Egyptains and then lost in antiquity. 


It is my purpose to show how we can devise a British metric system of 
our own, simple, and obviating the loss of our old records. 


To begin along the line of the least resistance, it appears the first thing 
to be tackled is our coinage, the basis of everything should be ten. The 
sovereign is the standard and is the only coin worth its face value, it is ex¬ 
changed for 960 farthings, the farthings being tokens, it is proposed in 
Parliament that it should contain one thousand farthings, and to have a new 
coin w'orth 10 farthings and 100 farthings to be the exchange for a florin. 


Farthings, 


10 

New Coi 

n. 

100 

10 

Florin. 

1,000 

100 

10 


Sovereign. 


Pice. 

10 jxew Coin. 

, '100 . 10 New Coin. 


1,000 


100 


10 


Sovereign. 


To equal this in India we have the sovereign containing 960 pice of 3 
pies each ! so taking the pice as the basis and declaring 1,000 pice to be the 
exchange for a sovereign or Rs. 15 should at once have a similar 
coinage. 


The misfortune of this system is however that it ignores the pie, the pie 
has a buying value and is much used by the cooly, also the rupee would go, 
and new coins of value 2 annas 6 pies and Re.1-9 annas would have to be 
named and issued. 


We have however one standard with which we could assimilate at once 
in the coinage of America, 5 dollars of which coinage are worth Rs.l5-10 as. 
and the present value of 1,000 pice is the same, namely Rs.15-10 annas. 
Also if Government was to declare Rs.l5<10-0 the exchange for one sove¬ 
reign it ^ould cut the Gordian knot at once, give us a decimal coinage in 
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pice, and benefit the producer of India ten annas in each sovereign, as he 
would obtain that amount more for each sovereign of produce. 

The alternate system is to use the pic and 5 Rupees. At present there 
are 960 pies in 5 Rupees, Government would have to demand 1,^00 and 
issue a small gold piece value Rupees 5. This system would be far better 
than pice and sovereigns, as the cooly thinks in pie and it would be hard on 
him to abolish it. 

The demanding of 1.000 pies for 5 Rupees or 200 for 1 Rupee would 
not affect anyone, the holders of 5 Rupees would find the exchange value 
still one-third of a sovereign, the 5 Rupees being ^jold, the holders of 1 Rupee 
would apparently gain 8 pies but prices would soon adjust that matter; 
Government also would neither gain nor lose, the pie being only a token as 
also the rupee. 


Pie. 


10 


Anna. 


100 ! 

1,000 


10 


100 


Eight anna piece. 


10 


5 Rs. gold. 


4 

Pisa. 


10 


Anna. 

40 

10 

4 

100 

25 

10 

400 

100 

40 1 

1,000 

250 

100 1 


Powly or Quarter. 


2h 


Eight anna piece. 


10 

25 


4 IPagoda 

10 1 2h 


5 Rupees. 


In the pie and 5 Rupee piece system the present coinage could be main¬ 
tained intact, the anna would be declared of value ten pics and the eight 
anna piece of value 100 pies, and the rupee of value 200 pies. 

There are some who urge that the Indian counts in four and this is 
very true, the Pisa of four pies being the great system of the cooly and in 
this system they are accustomed to count up to 5 Rupees. There are four 
fingers on each hand representing the four castes. The despi.sed pariah, the 
thumb, is separate and accordingly left out. 

To assist their calculations it would be a good move on the part of 
Government to actually make a four pie or pisa piece and the calculations 
of the cooly would then be as in the above table, 
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The Multiplication Tables. 

To turn now to the multiplication tables as their name implies they arc 
a multiplication of trouble, they have to be learnt by heart, there is no con¬ 
nection the one with the other ; they are the bugbear of the schoolboy and 
obsolete systems, as in dispensing medicines are still used in spite of new 
standard measures. 

A pint of water is 20 ounces, of wine 16 o.^. A stone in weighing a man 
is 14 lbs., in beef 8 lbs., in cheese 24 lbs. A firkin of butter 56 lbs., of raisins 
112 lbs., and so on. For one hundredweight we have 112 lbs.; it is evident 
that the dealer of olden days required 12 lbs., extra as a gift when buying 
and so this error became incorporated. 

The French system of weight is based on the gramme which is the 
weight of a cubic centimetre of water at the temperature of maximum den¬ 
sity ; it equals 15'412 English grains. It was adopted in France in 1709, it is 
not, however, necessary for us to slavishly follow the French but to adopt a 
simple system from our own measures and so keep in touch with our old 
records. 

The English system is based on a pint of water which at 62° Fah. 
weighs a pound and a quarter and occupies a space of 34*65 cubic inches, 


lb. 


lb. 


100 

Cwt. 

10 

Gallon. 


10 jTon. 




It would be simple to co-ordinate measures of weight and capacity as 
in the.above tables. At present the ton is 2,240 lbs., and at Ls. a Cwt. one 
knows the price of a ton is 1 but as we are proposing to abolish the shilling 
and substitute florins we should al.'.o reduce the cwt. to 100 lbs. as in 
America and the ton to 1,000 lbs. as the minders do. For the Indian to 
co-ordinate his weights with the English, there is a good deal of difficulty as 
these alterations are the effect of time rather than the effect of Parlia¬ 
mentary decrees as witness Apothecaries’ weight abolished in 1864 still being 
used to dispense medicines, the standard Avoirdupois being used for buying 
medicines only. 

Of the new coins one should be made to be exactly the 40th of a lb. the 
rupee or tola being left as it is. 400 would then equal a gallon, and 4,000 a 
cwt,, this exactly suiting the Indian counting in fours. 

Measures of Lexgth, 

In measures of length, as I have put before, the French measure is 
based on a decimal of the meridian line, this is a standard which is fixed and 
can never be altered. 

The British base theirs on the yarej, a pirt of which, the inch, is the 
length of three barley corns placed in a line, one would think the barley corns 
would vary according to soil and cultivation, this is hovvever as it. may be ; 
we have anyhow the surveyors chain of 66 feet containing 100 links, the liojc 
should be ma'de the unit of length, there arc ten chaius in a furlong atid 
should be 100 chaius in a mile instead of 80. 
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Links. 


Hands. 


100 

Chain. 

1,000 

10 


Furlong. 


100 iGunta Chain, 


1,000 


10 


Hectometre or J Fur¬ 
long. 


With the link as the unit there is already a decimal system in the higher 
measures and the Indian has much the same. He uses a chain of 33 feet 
slightly longer than the French decometre of 32*8089 linear feet, and accord¬ 
ing to his system the gunta chain contains the breadth of one hundred hands 
measured below the fingers. 


Most of the Indian counting is done by the hand, two clenched hands 
with outstretched thumbs represent a foot, pot tiles are made the length of 
the forearm with clenched hand and so on. 


Square Measure. 
Links. Hands. 


10,000 

Scj. Chain. 

10 

Acre, 

Sq. furlong. 

100 

10 


10,000 

Gunta, 


100 

[ 


(Kandiga of 25 acres.) 


To complete the measure there should be ten furlongs in a mile and 
so one thousand acres instead of as at present 640 or the name mile could 
be altered to stade. 


The Indian kundiga of 2i is roughly the same as the French hectare 
the hectare being 5 perches or 14 gunta smaller only. 


The kundiga is an interesting measure and worked out to a nicety, it is 
one thousand hands each way, the amount of seed required for sowing is 
a heiro of 240 seers, the produce should be 240 bundles or coolie loads of 
paddy each bundle will make 4 sheaves of straw and contain 12 seers of 
paddy. 

It is not necessary to dilate much on the great convenience a decimal 
system would be to the country. Ceylon already has 100 cents in the rupee. 
The keeping of accounts would be simplified by having only two columns for 
5 Rupee pieces which might be called ** Georges” and pies, 

The 5 Rupee piece would be best for the majority in the country as 
the ideas of the coolie and cultivators do not soar much higher, and for the 
merchant and financier there would be a coin of anyhow a decent value 
different from the rupee and the third of a sovereign, Or there could be 
also a piece of value 50 for the financier. 

In weights and measures a universal system is urgently called for, 
there is the railway niaund, the sugar maund, the codee maund, the jaggery 
maund, all of differeut weights with one name, also the seers of Madras, 
Coorg and Mysore are different, and when one is buying or selling one has 
to exprersly ask or state how many lbs. or how many tolas there arc in the 
maund or seer referred to, and all this entails time. 


G, Crewe Orledak. 
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RUBBER. 

The employment of Sodium Bisulphite In the Preparation 
of Plantation Rubber. 

One of the most important points of difference between South Ameri¬ 
can rubber obtained from Hevea hraziliensis and plantation rubber obtain¬ 
ed from the same tree is that while the first and best product in the former 
case is restricted to one grade or t^'pe viz.^ fine hard, first quality rubber in 
the latter case may be prepared in one of four types, viz :— 

(1) Smoked sheet or biscuit. 

(2) Smoked crepe. 

(3) Pale sheet or biscuit. 

(4) Pale crepe. 

The first two types resemble fine hard, inasmuch as they are smoke- 
cured. The two latter have no exactly corresponding products in South 
American rubber. The preparation of pale crepe in particular is confined 
to the plantation rubber industry. For this type of rubber there has been a 
strong demand during the past few years, a demand which does not appear 
to decrease at the present time. 

In the preparation of pale crepe rubber the latex is coagulated in 
volumes varying from a few gallons up to 500 or 600 gallons. In subsequent 
treatment the coagulum rnay be cut up and worked in the machines, either 
as soon as coagulation .appears to be complete (from two to three hours) or 
after an interval of 16 or 18 hours the following morning). The proce¬ 
dure varies according to the system of working adopted in the different 
estate factories. 

In the earlier days of the plantation industry it was observed that the 
rubber allowed to coagulate over night darkened considerably on the sur¬ 
face ; in fact this darkening of the surface appears to be a natural process. 
It usually begins after a very short interval, and becomes more marked as 
the interval is prolonged. It is obvious that, if a piece of coagulum thus 
affected by a dark surface be passed through a washing machine, the final 
length of thin rubber will be characterised by dark streaks on a paler 
ground. In other words, the product will not be uniform in appearance. \Vc 
do not propose in this paper to discuss whether the presence of these dark 
streaks affects the uniformity of the product with regard to actual quality. 

To avoid any confusion of issues, it may be pointed out that dark 
streaks resulting from the darkened or oxidised surlace of the original coagu¬ 
lum are not to be confounded with streaks due to the inclusion of particles 
of foreign matter. As already pointed out, the dark streaks we are con¬ 
sidering appear to be due to a natural process of oxidation, and may vary in 
intensity according to the character of latices from different area.s, whether 
the tree is tapped near the base or higher up the trunk, and also the age of 
the trees. 

Even if the coagulum is machined before it shows definite signs of sur¬ 
face oxidation, it generally happens that oxidation progresses in the finished 
crepe or sheet until the rubber is dry, and possibly to some smaller degree 
after the rubber is dry. 

As it was observed that a pale nfiiforin product commanded a higher 
market price than streaked rubber of the same grade, it was apparent that it 
would be df great benefit to the plantation industry if some method could be 
devised whereby surface darkening could be inhibited. Managers of estates 
were at pains to discover some such means. The object was achieved *in 
some cases by extreme dilution of the latex accompanied by (|uick coagula* 
tiou, for which it was necessary to use large excesses of acid coagu- 
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lant. In other instances a pale product was obtained by placing 
the freshly coagulated rubber in hot water for some little time. 
None of these measures were satisfactory and the proportion of pale 
rubber pi educed was small in comparison with the total output of first 
grade rubber, and what the rubber gained in appearance it lost in actual 
quality, sheets of rubber which had been inmeised in hot water tended to 
stick together, and other difficulties arose, 

In the course of investigation carried out in the laboratory of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association in the Federated Malay States, it was found 
after numerous experiments that the desired end could be best attained by 
the employment of very small quantities of sodium bisulphite. A great 
number of experiments were made, and all samples were submitted to 
vulcani;fation tests in order that any possible effect upon the ultimate 
quality of the rubber might be detected. The results were so highly sat¬ 
isfactory that the use of sodium bisulphite was recommended in the 
bulletins issued by the chemists to all estates belonging to companies which 
were guarantors to the Malaya Research Futid. The almost immediate 
result was that it became possible for any est ite to produce a very large 
proportion of its first grade rubber in the form of pale uniform crepe. At 
the same time the standard of average pale crepe was rpised. The use of 
sodium bisulphite has since become common knowledge in the plantation 
rubber industry, and it would not be wide of mark to state that the vast 
majority of pale rubber now put upon the market has been prepared with 
the aid of that chemical. 

The futility of using more than a minimum (juantity has always been 
insisted upon, both with regard to the effect produced and the waste of 
money involved. It is only necessary to employ sodium bisulphite when 
the latex or the coagulum shows a tendency to darken rapidly. This 
tendency is more marked in some latices than in othoi and it should be 
borne in mind that only the ab.sohite ininitnuin quantity necessary to counter¬ 
act surface oxidation should be used. This quantity may be determined on 
any e-^tate by simple experiment. In actual practice^ the (juantity necessary 
has been found to vary from 1 part sodium bisulphite to 400 parts latex, 
to 1 part sodium bisulphite to 2,400 parts latex, or even less. The actual 
cost has been found to vary from l-18rf. to l-72d. calculated per pound of 
dry rubber. 

When it became known to buyers and manufactnrer.s that sodium 
bisulphite was being employed in ths preparation of pale rubbers, there 
was some amount of opposition raised, and in one or two quarters it was 
definitely asserted that a contiuuation of the process would be prejudicial 
to the best intcre.sts of the plantation rubber indfistry. It was asserted 
that the use of sodium bisulphite had a tendency to make the rubber brittle, 
and in a number of instances instructions were given from London to dis¬ 
continue the employment of the chemical in estate practice. Although such 
prejudice has abated somewhat the assertion that the sodium bisulphite 
makes rubber brittle is still made by those in the trade whose opinions carry 
soms amount of weight. At the same time the fact remains that rubber 
prepared by this particular process is bought eagerly and used largely. 

We venture to refer here to the misuse of the word bleached ” in 
connection with rubber prepared with sodium bisulphite. The word 
‘bleached” in common parlance means making white something which 
which is already of a dark colour, and sodium bisulphite is not used in this 
sense in the preparation of rubber. That is to say, the rubber is not allowed 
to darken and then bleached white again by the addition of sodium 
bisulphite. The probable action of the sodium bisulphite is that of 
an antiseptic in that it inhibits the fermentative changes which 
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naturally take place when latex is exposed to air. Fermentative chanjjes, 
if allowed to proceed unchecked, would be accompanied by and produce 
a darkening of the rubber. 

Without wishing to appear as apologists for the use of sodium bisulphite 
on estates, it may be pointed out that the consumers themselves are 
responsible for the supply of rubber prepared with this chemical, as they 
showed themselves willing to pay a premium for pale rubbers of uniform 
colour. Whatever may have been the means adopted for inhibiting 
surface oxidation previously, it should be remembered that some artifice was 
resorted to, and that a naturally pale, unfirm rubber could not be regularly 
obtained without some such artificial aid. In advocating the use of sodium 
bisulphite we were convinced that we were offering a means which was 
simple, cheap, highly efficient and uon-injurious. With regard to the state¬ 
ments made as to the harmful effects of the chemical upon the quality of 
the rubber produced, we are in a position to refute these by the results of 
continuous experimental work. 

We have tested a great many specimens of rubbers prepared with 
sodium bisulph'te, together with comparative samples similarly prepared, but 
without the us(! of sodium bisulphite. In the great majority of cases the 
difference between the figures obtained is very small, but on the whole the 
specimens prepared with sodium bisulphite arc of a trifle better quality than 
those prepared without. 

We give details of two pairs of samples taken at random from our test¬ 
ing book. The vulcanized rubbers are in one case twelve months old, and 
in the other six months, and the tests tor tensile strength have been made 
within the last few days; any appreciable deterioration would have been 
apparent had such taken place. 


Tksts madh on the vulcanized specimens one week ai ter 

CURING. 

We give the actual experimental figures obtained with the Schwartz 
hysteresis machine on a strip 50 min. long. Column I. is the extension limit 
produced by a given load (200 grins, per si\. m. cross sectional area), 
Column II, gives the increase in extension limit at the result of five conse¬ 
cutive applications of the load. Column III gives the sub permanent set. 


Kef. No. 

Preparation. 


I. 

11. 

III. 

2689 

Sheet without Sodium Bisulphite 

... 78-8 

39*8 

10*8 

2690 

., with ,, 

>1 

... 6Q'8 

34*9 

8*0 

2941 

Crepe without 

>» 

... 80'S 

42*5 

8*9 

2942 

„ with „ 


... 769 

38*2 

7*9 


Tests made on portions of the same vui.caniskd specimens 
WHEN 12 months and 6 MONTHS OLD RESPECTIVELY. 

Column IV. gaves the breaking strain. Column V. the elongation at 
moment of rupture, the original length being put * to 1. 

Kef. No. Preparation. IV. V. 

2689 Sheet without Sodium Bisulphite ... 2966 

29t0 „ with „ „ ... 3250 

2941 Crepe without „ „ ... 3156 

2942 „ with „ „ ... 3439 

It is not necessary to discuss these figures in detail, except perhaps 

to point out that under Columns I„ II„ and III the lower the figure the 
better the sample, and under Columns, IV, and V the higher the figure the 
better the sample. We merely wi.sh to call attention to the comparative figures 
for the rubbers prepared with and without sodium bisulphite respectively, Thpe 
difference in quality is always in favour of the sodium bisulphite prepared 
rubbers, and this also applies to a number of other comparative test^ we 


9*96) 12 months 
10*05) old. 

10*60^ 6 months 
10*80 )■ old. 
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have made. In a recent series of three or four rubbers, where the 
proportion of sodium bisulphite was progressively increased, starting with a 
specimen containing none at all, the quality improved with increasing propor¬ 
tions of bisulphite. As the amount added is in all cases quite small not 
exceeding one part per 400 of latex, it is not easy to suggest a theory to 
account for the differences observed. 

Rubbers prepared with sodium bisulphite tend to dry more slowly than 
those not so treated. The effect is quite marked where unnecessarily large 
proportions of bisulphite are used, but with the very small (ju intities requir¬ 
ed in the generalitj' of cases the effect is slight, and does not amount to more 
than a couple of days over or above the two or three weeks usually required 
for drying. It is just possible that the improvement in (piality may be con¬ 
nected with the longer period required for drying. 

The amount of residual sulphate in the rubber resulting from the use of 
the sodium bisulphite is very minute. Rubbers prepared without the use of 
sodium bisulphite frequently contain traces of sulphate, so that, if a trace of 
sulphate is found, it is not necessarily attributable to sodium bisulphite. 
The actual amounts found are usually too small to estimate with accuracy, 
but are generally less than ‘01 per cent., reckor.cd as sodium sulphate, and 
do not exceed *05 percent. These figures are small even in contrast with the 
natural ash of carefully prepared rubbers which \ary up to ‘5 percent, or 
more. 

In conclusion, we have shown how sodium bisulphite has been found to 
be a cheap and effective agent for preserving the even, pale colouring of rub¬ 
ber, without in any way damaging or having a deleterious efrect on the rub¬ 
ber, but rather the reverse. We are indebted to the Committee of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association Research Fund for permission to publish these 
results.— l^ic India-^^ubhcr Journal, 

CORRESPONDENCF. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Green Bug. 

Sir,—Your various correspondents have given a good deal of valuable 
information on the treatment of Geen Hug, and we in Mysore are duly 
grateful to them. 

I now call upon the brethren in the Shevaroys, who have hitherto been 
silent, to “ come over to Macedonia and help us ” by explaining if possible 
why this pest has done less damage there than elsewhere. Is this due to 
the existence of enemies of the Hug in large** quantities then elsewhere ? 
Or to a vigorous spraying campaign ab initio ? Or has the high cultivation 
which I believe Shevaroy Planters have mostly carried on helped their 
bushes to resist its depredations ? Or is it due to natural advantages of any 
sort ? 

I have twice paid flying visits to Yercaud, and found that those with 
whom I had the pleasure of discussing Coffee matters were strong 
advocates of high cultivation ; but I also saw some some neglected—looking 
coffee ill small gardens which, if hfehly cultivated, were distinctly ungrateful, 
I do not know who these belonged to, but would be glad to learn if they 
suffered more than the cared-for gardens and if our friends generally found 
that their liberal treatment of their coffee led to there being room for all 
—•bugs and berries too. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. Uanveks. 
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Contents. 

The Scientific Department publishes an article of varied information 
interesting to the body of the planting community. We are still convinced 
that the use of Dynamite or some allied explosive will become general in 
opening up new land, and still more convinced that cartridges of lesser 
power wiH be used in cultivated land to improve the growing plaiit.s. 
Planters must not expect an upheaval of the soil, like a waterspout, but the 
ground below will be well fts.sured. Planters may jib at first at the cost, 
but they must remember that the effect is lasting, thus reducing the coot 
materially. 

The Labour Problem has produced two letters from Mr. Danvers and 
C. J. H., of interest at this juncture. We trust that Mr. Danvers will not 
lay up his pen, as he foreshadows, but continue to instruct us from his long 
experience. His example, we hope, will be followed by others. We welconui 
C. J. H. as a new contributor to our columns, though the note he strikes i.s 
somewhat at variance with that struck by Mr. Danvers and Kithogiie. 
Half annas will leave but little attraction for coolies who have become 
accustomed to the voice of the charmer. 

« 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. BMhbrigge Fletcher, Ciovernment Ento¬ 
mologist, for two interesting papers. The extracts he has kindly giv(‘n us 
from the Official Year Hook ‘of the Commonwealth of Australia are of great 
value, coming so soon after the discussion at the annual meeting. The 
Secretary was instructed to inquire .,fis to the possibility of Australia as a 
market for Indian coffee. 

The othfer paper that the Government ICntomologi.st contributes, which 
is on the Coffee Borer, will be of the greatest interest to all coffee planters, 
and its value is greatly enhanced by the illustration that accompanies it» 
from a block very kindly lent by Mr. Hiinbriggo Fletcher, to whom 'we 
return our most sincere th.anks, and, like Oliver Twist, “ ask for more.” 

The Auamalai Planters’ Association Proceedings are printed. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.P.A S.I, 

Use of Dynamite in Agriculture ,—At a Meeting of the Committee of 
Agricultural Experiments held at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, 
Ceylon on 10th July, Mr. Doolan, the Representative of Nobel’s Explosives 
Company. Hainlftirg was present and he estimated the cost of blasting with 
Nobel’s Hamburg Dynamite No. 1 as follows:—One case containing 200 
cartridges /, inch in diameter Rs.24. or 12 cents per cartridge; detonators 
Ks. 19*50 per 1000, or 2 cents each ; fuse about 1 cent per foot there being 
24 feet to a coil. 

Using for a two foot hole ;— 

Half a cartridge ... ... 6 cents. 

One detonator ... ... 2 ,. 

2 feet of fuse ... ... 2 „ 

10 cents per hole. 

Two coolies can put down 25 holes per hour, or 173 holes in a day of 7 
hours, labour cost per each cooly 35 cents; 70 cents for two coolies; and 
two other coolies expert in making primers, charging holes and firing same at 
50 cents each per day, Re.l, bringing the total cost of labour to Rs.r70 per 
day, equal to 1 cent per hole. The total cost of dynamite, detonators, fuse, 
and labour is thus 11 cents per hole. 

According to this estimate if the holes are put down 12 feet by 12 feet, 
as advised in articles on the subject, there will be 302 per acre, and the cost 
of the operation figures out at Rs.33*22 per acre. 

From our experience at the trial made at the Lai Bagh Gardens, Ban¬ 
galore, during the Annual Meeting of the U.P.A.S.I. the effect of even a whole 
cartridge leaves little to be seen. There is a dull heavy explosion which 
shakes the ground, a little dust is blown out of the top of the hole and a few 
cracks are seen on the surface, I: is difficult to see what the effect below 
ground has been even on opening out a hole and presumably the benefit can 
only be discovered by watching the effect upon the plants over a period of 
years. Mr, Krumbeigel, the Mysore Economic Botanist, is kindly going to 
plant Ceara Rubber plants 6x6 over the area operated on at the Lai Bagh 
and compare their rate of growth with similar plants put down in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the blasted area. It must be remembered that the 
soil is a hard latcritc, 

The Soientilio Assistant for Mysore who carried,out the demonstration 
at the Lai Bagh hopes to try the effect of dynamite on soils with a hard pan 
in Mysore more especially with the object of testing the effect upon Black 
Rot. It is suggested that blasting may improve the drainage and so 
diminish the attacks of this fungus during the monsoon. It would appear, 
however, that whatever the effect the process is a fairly expensive one at 
Rs.33 per acre. 

The Dil>lQin'ttic and Consular Report for 1912 on Angola, a Portu¬ 
guese colony on the West Coast of Africa just south of the Congo,^ states that 
the Brazilian valorisation scheme has considerably benefited the coffee 
estates in^ the distr.pts of Cazengo and Galungo. The bulk of the coffee 
exported from Angola is gathered from wild trees that are found extensively 
n the mountainous forest regions at an altitude of about 2,000 feet. The 
arge estates continue to experience the want of labour for packing : in fact 
be greater part of this year’s crop would have been lost had not the Govern* 
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temporarily furnished some hundreds of natives from the nei|,dibonring 
districts for that purpose. New varieties and hybrid cofTee imported from 
Brazil and Java have not done as well as was expected, provinj,' lees resistant 
to the ruling climatic conditions. The yield is small, but superior in quality ; 
it is all consumed in the province. 

The bulk of the Rubber for export depends ejttirely upon the amount 
gathered by natives in the interior; scai-city of food, droin^ht, and tribal 
disturbances being the chief factors in the irregularity of supplN% The 
total yield from the Mntiicoha quality, of which there exist some small 
plantations in the district of Loanda, has not been considerably augmented 
during 1912, owing to the labour difficulties ruling. No skilled labour e.xi.sts for 
extracting rubber, the unskilled natives being too costly and unreliable to 
be taught more than the primitive task of weeding during the short terms 
for which they can be contracted. Rubber washing machinerv of modern 
pattern has been erected on two or three estates where Manicoba, Hevcn, 
and are grown. Recently a French Firm set up several sets 

of rubber-cleaning machinery of the “ Valour” type, which, however, only 
treat root rubber after it has been gathered and coagulated by the native.s. 

Ceylon ,—The following figure.^ from the Ceylon Ulne P>ooli for 
1911-1912-may prove of iutere.st to Southern India planters. The total 
area of the Island, is 25,331,’ square miles and the total population 4,106,350. 
In 1911, 1,359 acres were planted with Coffee, 457.277 acre.^ with Tea, and 
184,551 acres with Rubber. 

There are 7,592 Europeans in the Island and of Indian Tamils 301,400 
men and 229,583 women. 


The following figures for the average yield p'r acre of Tea are of 
interest:— 

Tea. 


Colombo 
Kalutara 
Kandy 

Nuvvara Kliya 
Galle 
Badiilla 
Ratnapura 
Kegalla 
A Note on the Prod 


... 1,400 lbs. 

351 „ 
464 „ 
200 to 250 ., 
619 ,. 
.. ‘ 497 

d 73 ,, 
l.OOO „ 


notion of Tea in India in 1912, prepared in the 
Office of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, has recently come 
to hand. From this it appears that there was a total of 58,556 acres under 
Tea in Southern India in 1912 out of a grand total of 591,833 acres for all 
India The total production is put at 295,870,^ 96 lbs. for all India exclud¬ 
ing Burma, and the average yield per acre was 544*7 lbs. in 1912 as com¬ 
pared with 503*8 lbs. in 1911. Exports by sea iicreased by over 17.} million 
pounds during the year. The number of persons employed in the industrv 
in 1912 is returned at 547,545 permanently employed and 95,509 temporarily 
■.employed, while the capital of joint stock companies etigaged in the produc¬ 
tion of tea amounts to Rs.26‘4 crores, or over jfl7*5 millions. The average 
price realised in 1912-13 was 8‘G5ri. per lb. as compared with 9 047. per lb. 
in 191M2. 
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OORRESPONDENOE 

The Editor, * ^ 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

The Labour Problem. 

Sir,—I do not think that Mr. Martin does either himself or his hearers 
justice when he wrote (in your issue of 6th instant) that his efforts have 
been scoffed at as mere attempts to be funny. No one who has heard his 
speeches can have failed to be struck bj' the knowledge and ability displayed 
in them, and I am sure that all were very grateful for the humour which 
played about them and enlivened a somewhat dull subject. 1 can scarcely 
be said to be a convert to his views, having always failed to see how legisla¬ 
tion can touch the real root of our trouble and though I have freely given 
admiration to the really stupendous efforts of some delegates, was never 
able to accord my support to thoir schemes, believing, with Mr. Martin, that 
these admirable efforts were in the wrong direction, and calculated to worry 
rather than attract labour. Even at this distant time. I still gasp with 
admiration at the ability and labour involved in the production of one parti¬ 
cular scheme ; but notwithstanding iny admiration for the qualities displayed, 
I was unable to support the bill. 

What made me write at all was an apprehension that delegates were 
again going to waste their energies in discussing a fruitless theme—the indi¬ 
cations pointed that way ; and I hoped that some might agree with me, and 
stay their hands, I am glad to see that those apprehensions were wrong, 
and that a much more useful line was taken. 

** Kithogue” is kind enough to approve of what f wrote, but says that I 
made no suggestion as to how we might meet the difficulty of the situation. 
I thought I had made a rather lajge and drastic suggestion, when 1 wrote 
that pay should be raised allround in order to get level with our rivals. 
That is what my remarks amounted to, 1 think ; but rates must be settled by 
each district for itself. His idea of curtailing extensions would be a good 
one if there were the slightest probability of its being agreed to; but to 
make such a step effective Malaya and Ceylon must fall into line, and how 
are we to arrange this ? And I feel sure that even South Indian Companies 
would only snort scornfully at the suggestion I The private proprietor is 
nowhere in such matters; and 1 may be doing them injustice, but it seems 
to that companies think only of themselves, and “hang every one else,” 
, In IJrazilwe have an example of how such a suggestion is treated even after 
it becomes law. They seem there to have ^tended just as much as they 
wanted to, notwithstanding the Majestic Prohibition of it by the Legisla¬ 
ture, 


Mr. Martin says that once I did not like legislation because I was afraid 
of it—that is true, and it was in connection with Act I. 1 still dislike Act I 
intensely, notwithstanding the fact that when asked to propose its modified 
adoption at a North Mysore Association Meeting, I did so. We have passed 
a resolution to adopt the Act after it is modified to suit local conditions in 
consultation with the Government of Mysore, uho approached us on the 
subject, ’ 

# \ 
There are two or three reasons why North Mysore ha^i had change 
its attitude towards Ac% I, and soipe may be interested to know them, 
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One is, that the circumstances I foreshadowed 4 years ago at the U. P. 
A, meeting have come about, and we find that owing to our labour bolting 
with advances to other districts, we need extradition—and extradition 
appears to be hopeless of attainment without Act I. With extradition I 
personally shall still dislike the Act, as 50% of its good will be dissipated 
by Police short comings —without extradition it would be loathsome, and 
we want none of it. But^ and here is another reason, the cloud, the sixe of 
,a man's hand is now the sixe of a Govenment hand, and before long it is 
"probable th^t the various Governments will .make Act I the law of their 
lands, and cease leaving it to us to take or leave. So, we hope to get local 
modifications considered before the thing is sprung on us, willy nilly. That 
it is coming, I have no doubt whatever. 

Three years ago, when proposing that an effort should be made to tap 
new sources of labour, I prophesied that owing to the awakening of the 
people of this country to the advantages of industrial pursuits other than 
agriculture; mines, manufactures, and miscellaneous industries would be 
our chief competitors for labour in the future. This has begun already 
to pinch one of our districts, and possibly more; for the fishing industry ha.c, 
under the fostering care of Sir F. Nicholson, taken a good many coolies who 
used to come to Coffee. I shall not be suprise.l if “ Kithogue's ” forecast 
of the possible doubling of wage.s in the near fiiiiiri* prove true, and even, 
then we shall not find ourselve.s with more labour th.an we want. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. Danvers. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore, 

Mysore Lt&boui|« Problem. 

Dear Sir,—I have no wish to pour cold water on the Labour Commission 
Scheme but I have doubts as to the success of it as regard.s Mysore unless 
we first make up our minds to face what I consider absolutely essential, and 
that is an increase of pay owing to increased competition and higher cost of 
living, chiefly due to export of grain. 

Our source of labour is clo.se at hand compared with many other Plant¬ 
ing Districts, but we are losing our labour owing to better inducements else¬ 
where, owing to our proximity to the labour recruiting area. 1 myself 
believe that we can induce the labour to come our wav by a very slight increase 
of pay. Many planters when referring to an increase deal only with annas, 
(easier to deal with in the Check Roll), I say let us start with the half anna. 
And now I come to what I consider a most important point, namely, that the 
employer and coolie should both benefit by the increase. When we decide to 
increase the pay let the increase only apply to coolies who do so many days 
work in the month. 1 would suggest 24 days for men and 22 days for women. 
I believe there is ample labour for us all but because the cooly refuses to 
work regularly the employers have to advance for 25% more coolies than 
they actually require to allow for that number or more sitting in, I believe 
if all the Planting Community throughout Southern India combined to work 
on this proposal we should in time induce the coolies to work more regularly, 
and eventually b|e able to work our estates with less coolies and Iherefdre 
less advaacea, 


C, J. H, 
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Office of the Government Entomologist, 
Agricultural College and Research Institute’ 
Coimbatore, dated 6th Septetnber, 1913. 

Dear Sir,—I have tried to find out what I can about Coffee in Aiistialia. 
The latest information we have here is contained in the “ Official Year Hook 
of the Commonwealth ol Australia. Statistics for period 1901*1909. 
No. 3, 1910.” 

There is nothing here about Import Duties on particular goods, but Raw 
Coffee and Tea are apparently both subject to non preferential Customs 
Duty, They have preferential rates in the Commonwealth but such appa¬ 
rently only apply to iinpm-ts from the United Kingdom, although a prefer¬ 
ence is also given to certain products of the South African Union. ^ 

The following inform ition regarding imports into Australia during 190S 
(the latest year for which w.i hive information) may be of interest to yon, 
as yo i will see that there is a certain dvcmand for Coffee already to the value 
of over three lakhs of rupees 

Principal Imports front British Possessions in 190S ; — 

(iii) Ceylon, —Coffee and Chicory, ;f2,143; Teas/J643,151, The 
large increase in the imports from Ceylon from /Jl24,()57 during the years 
1887-91, to ;i(.Y) 8 1,950 in 1908 in due to the displacement of China teas in the 
Australian markets by those of India and Ceylon. Of the total imports of 
tea during the year 1908, 66*12 per cent, was the produce of Ceylon. 

(v) India ,—Coffee and Chicory, £22.413; Tea, £210,345.’’ 

“ Principal Imports the Produce of Foreign Countries : — 

(iv) China,-Tez, £87,903. 

The decline of the value of imports from China during the last twenty 
years is due to the loss of the tea trad^, which now draws its supplies mainly 
from India and Ceylon. 

(ix) Java. Tea, £21, 443.” 

As regards the production of Ciffee in Australia itself, the following 
extract is of some interest: — 

“ Coffee .—Queensland is the only State of the Commonwealth in which 
coffee—growing has been at all cxten.sively tried, and here the results have 
up to the present lime been far from satisfactory. The total area devoted 
to this crop reached its highe.st point in the season 1901-02, whan an area of 
547 acres was recorded. Since then the area continuously declined to 1906- 
07, when it was as low as 256 acre.**. During the season 1907-08 an 
imporvement occurred and the total was 301 acres, succeeded by a fall to 
285 acres in 1908-09 with a yield of 116,293 lbs. valued at £4,361.” The 
smaH area suitable for Coffee - culture and the difficulties of getting labour 
for picking seem to prohibit Australia from any large share in Coffee-grow¬ 
ing, so that the possibility of an .Aiisiralian market for Indian Coffee would 
see n worth further investigation.. 

Yours truly., 

T, Bainbrigge Eletcher, 

Qavt, BniomologUi* 
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THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL MEETING AT SIMLA. 

The Ineeot Peets Bill. 

Sir Edward Maclagarij introducing the Insect Pests Bill, said :— 

The Government was addressed some years ago by the Bombay Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, who pointed out that most other countries had protected 
themselves by somewhat stringent measures from the damage done to agri¬ 
culture and gardening by the introduction of destructive insects and other 
pests. They urged upon us that with the increase of communications, the 
time had then come when similar precautions should be taken in India. On 
receipt of this representation, we consulted our exports and ascertained that 
in several cases disease had already been introduced along with imported 
material, and that there were many destructive diseases in other countries 
which were likely to be introduced into India if nO restrictions were imposed. 
We further ascertained from the Customs authorities that a considerable 
number of packages containing fruit, bulbs, roots, seeds and plants were 
regularly imported into India, and it seemed clear that if steps were not 
taken to control such importations, considerable loss might be occasioned to 
agriculture and fruit culture of this country. Our next step was to consult 
the various local Governments and through them to obtain the opinions of 
several Chambers of Commerce, .Superintendents of Botanical Gardens and 
other botanical experts, fruit growers, tea and coffee growers, and planter.s’ 
associations. These opinions upon receipt were laid before a Committee of 
Experts, who then submitted definite proposals for dealing with the c|uestion. 
We had originally proposed to impose the necessary restrictions by a noti¬ 
fication under the Sea Customs Act of 1878, but we found that the teims of 
tha^ Act did not adequately cover the case with which we had to deal. We 
decided, therefore, to resort to special legislatioL, and the present Bill has 
been accordingly prepared, under which the Government is armed with the 
powers necessary for the purpose. After preparing this Bill we ascertained 
that a Conference was to meet in Rome in April, 1913, to discuss this very 
subject. We, thereupon, nominated one of our otficers to attend the Con¬ 
ference and took no further action with regard to the Bill pending the receipt 
of the recommendations of the Conference, but as the Conference was after¬ 
wards indefinitely postponed, it was decided to proceed with the Bill as it 
stood. 

The provisions of the Bill are based partly on the corresponding English 
Acts of 1877 and 1908, and partly on the Indian Livestock Inspi'ction Act of 
1898. They give the Government power to regulate, or, when necessary, 
prohibit^the import of specified articles, which cannot be unreservedly intro¬ 
duced into the country without entailing a likelihood of danger to crops and 
gardens. This power, I need hardly say, will be used with discretion and 
applied only to a case where its excludon is considered to Dc really neces¬ 
sary, In some cases, we should probably recpiire a certificate from the 
country of exportation, that certain diseases are not prevalent in that country, 
or in the neighbourhood where the crop was grown, as the case may be, 
and in others we shall need a liceuco by the Agricultural Department in this 
country, which would be given on satisfactory evidence as to the reliable 
character of the merchants from whom the stock was received. In another 
class of cases, it will be necessary to go further, importation being confined 
to certain ports and arrangements being made for subjecting the suspected 
article to fumigation. Our object is to deal with them effectively, so as to sa\e 
the Indian agricultural and fruit-rearing industries as far as possible front 
the more serious charges of loss to which they are exposed from the present 
system of unrestricted importation .—The Daily Peat. 
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COFFEE. 

Note on Coffee-Borer. 

By the Government Entomologisi*. 

Xylotrechus quadripes is sufficiently well-known in ino.,t Coffee Dis¬ 
tricts in the larval state as the Borer” or “ While Borer” of Coffee and I 
must confess that I was considerably surprised to find that several experi¬ 
enced Coffee planters were (luite ignorant of its appearance in the adult 
state as a beetle. It may therefore be as well to take the opportunity to 
figure the beetle in the Chronicle,'* so that all Coffee-planters may be 
able to recognise it when met with, as it is obviously better to catch and 
kill the beetle before it has had a chance of laying its eggs than to wait {or 
the damage to be done by the resulting larvae and then have to cut these 
out. On many estates it is the regular practice to have these beetles 
collected by hand and killed at the time of year (usually about March and 
October) that the adult beetles occur. They arc generally found low down 
*on the stem of the bush, about ground-level, where the eggs are laid as a 
rule. 



The smaller figure shows the life-size ot the beetle, the larger one shows 
the markings and structure in greater detail. The wing-cases are slightly 
opened showing the wings and body underneath ; they may of course be 
closed so as to meet one another acroas the back, iu which case the white 
cross-bars are continuous. 

If some of those Coffee-Planters who have been successful in their con¬ 
trol of the Borer would give their practical experiences in the Chronicle it 
would probably be of considerable interest to all readers. 

T. Bain^rigge Fletcher, 

, Govt* Entomologist, 
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CofTae Statiatioa. 

The following information is extracted from the Diplomatic and Co/i* 
snlar Report for 1912. The Coffee exported from Costa Rica during 1911-12 
amounted to 196,211 bags of which 50*26% were shipped in husk. The 
export wa 5 10,398 bags less than that of the previous year. The 1912 13 
crop has turned out to be about equal to that of 1911-12. It was very good 
oil the Atlantic slope and medium to poor over the rest of the country. 


Distribution of the Coffee Crop of 1911-12. 



Quantity. 

Total, 

Percentage 
by Bags. 


Bags. 

Bags. 


United Kingdom and Colonies— 




In husk 

Cleaned 

81,278 

73,422 

154,700 

1 



/o Ot 

United States— 




In husk 

Cleaned 

720 

10,415 

11.135 

5*70 



Germany— 




In husk 

Cleaned 

15.785 

8,008 

' i 

23,793 

12T1 

i 


j 

France— 




Cleaned 

5,580 

5,580 

2*8 4- 



Other Countries— 




In husk 

Cleaned 

835 

168 

1,003 

0*51 



Total- 




In husk 

Cleaned 

98,618 

97,593 

196,211 

100 
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In 191M2 exports of Coffee from Venezuela amounted to 55,697 
metric tons against 37,153 metric tons in 1910-11 (1 metric ton —- ) 

scarcely any Venezuela coffee is sent to the United Kingdom, the greater 
part going to the United States, France and Germany. 


Articles. Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coffee—United States ... 

M. tons ... 

*18,767 

£. 

1,064,600 

France 

,, ... 

16,976 

905,260 

Germany 

„ ... 

11,209 

66«1,830 

Spain 

,, ... 

4,377 

249,520 

Netherlands & Colonies 

„ ... 

1,387 

84,660 

• Austria Ilung.ary 

,, ... 

1,462 

77,590 

Italy 

u • •• 

796 

41,310 

Belgium 

.,2 ... 

286 

15.410 

Cuba 


157 

J'JOO 

United Kingdom & Colonies 

* ... 

76 

4,570 

Panama 

,, ... 

• 3 

170 

Total 


35,667 

3,115,620 


Coffee is the most important product ot Western Abyssinia. It mostly 
grows wild and immense forests of it exist unutilised in the provinces of 
Gama and Kaffa, whence the name of Coffee, Arabs having exported the 
berries of the tree calling it the tree of Kaffa. The quantity picked is 
utterly incommensurate with that grown, but more ground is cleared every 
year. Nearly all this coffee is sent to, and consumed at, Khartoum ; in 
quality it is far superior to the Brazilian. It is interesting to note that 
Abyssinia Coffee is now being exported through Gambela and the Sudan to 
Kgypt, coffee to the value of ^*4,524 having been exported in the first nine 
months of 1912. Plantations of Coffee should be made on the platcan near 
Gambela itself to make a really big and profitable trade. There is sufficient 
water for irrigation; and coffee of a superior quality could be grown. The 
climate is also good. It might be worth while for an expert in'coffee to 
come up by the first steamer to Gambela in* June and see the prospects. 
Hawaii coffee is mixed with Mocha at Aden and sold as long berry mocha, 
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RUBBER: 

Maiilhot and Hevea. 

Manihot et Hevea—Journal d*Agriculture Tropicalc. Year /3, No. 739* 
t>p. 7-10. Paris^ January 31, 1913. 

In an article signed F. V. (1) the question of the advisability of cultiva¬ 
ting Manihot and Hevea side by side was raised and answered affirmatively. 
Further, as M. Girard, who has practised this mixed cultivation in Cochin- 
China since 1910, using M. dichotoma and pianhyensis. asked for infor¬ 
mation respecting the best methods of tapping, for only by means of 
applying tapping methods entirely satisfactory to himself, would he be abie to 
give, in his turn, interesting information on the mixed cultivation of Manihot 
and Hevea in Cochin-China and on the results of his experiments in incising 
Manihot trees. It was thus useful to add to the information which M. F. V. 
was able to furnish on this subject the data collected by V. Cayla in the 
course of a visit to the Brazilian plantations of various species of Manihot. 

The following method is advocated by M. F V. as the result of his 
practical experience on the Congo. 

1. The thick birk of the trees should be removed in order to obtain a 
smooth clean surface. 

2. The trees should be divided into 4 sectors and the incisions made 
in the form of half a fish-bone to a height of 6 feet 6 inches from the foot of 
the tree and 6 inches apart. 

3. One sector must be incised per day and the next day the scrap 
should be removed, the incisions being sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. As 
soon as the cuts have cicatrised, the process is repeated, the new incisions 
being made below the former ones. 

4. The best time for tapping is before 8 a. m. hut it ran be continued 
daring the day in the case of trunks in the shade. 

. 5. An ordinary implement is used, care being especially taken to avoid 

inji ring the cambium. 

6, No tree should be tapped till it is 4 years old. 

7. The latex should be allowed to coagulate without being disturbed, 
and preferably in the form of “ crepe”. 

M. V. Cayla states that in Brazil in the State of Rio Janeiro, it is neces¬ 
sary to remove the thick bark from Ceara trees {Manihot Glaziowii) of 
from 7 to 8 years of age, or more, in order to make clean-cut fish-bone 
incisions. In the case of the other species of Manihot, a rapid and slight 
scraping with the cutting knife is all that is requisite. 

M- Glaziowii is lapped with a “ machadinho ” (1) according to the 
method of the “seringueiros ”, but M. pianhyensis ( “ pianhy ” ) and 
M» dichotomy { “ jequie ” ) are treated in a still rougher manner ; while the 
latex from 3/. Glaziowii is collected in receptacles t“ tigelinhas”) suspended 
from the trees below the incisions, that from 3f. dichotoma flows into 
a vessel at the foot of the tree, while the latex e.xuding from M, pianhyensis 
flows into a hole dng in the ground. 

The fish-bone incision is not practised in Brazil, where it would not be 
economical in the case of Ceara on account of the peculiar nature of the 
bark of this tree. 

But the diameter and height of the Mtinihot trees depo ul on cultural* 
methods, which seem to be completely igmred in the State of Bahia, where 
the want of care taken does not p^nnit of stating with ac ra.-icy the height 
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to which incisions -can be made. The trees are tapped as high as possible ; 
small incisions can be made in nearly half the circumference of the trunk of 
M. dichotoma without causing any injury to the tree. 

As for the age, it is better no-: to begin tapping too early. Nevertheless, 
M, pianhyensis is often tapped when 2 years, or even 18 months old and 
the dead tree is replaced by a fresh productive tree grown in 6 months by 
filling up the gaps with slips. 

The rubber from the Bra 2 ilian species of Manihot coagulates of its own 
accord: its quality is good and it fetches a high price. It is, however, 
deficient in purity, but this might be remedied by filtering the latex beture 
coagulation, pressing and drying the coslgulum with care. 

(Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence 
and of l^lant Diseases.^ April 1913. 

DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Anama’ ai Planters’ Association. 

The Minutes of a Meeting of the General Committee held at the 

Monica Bungalow at 10 aan.^ on Sunday lOih ^^ugust, 1915. 
Present.—M r. G, L. Duncan (Chairman), the Hcwi'blc Mr. E. F. Barber, 
Messrs. C. R. T. Congreve, E. W. Siincock and J. Hatton 
Robinson (Honorary Secretary). 

AGENDA. 

1. To con.sider reply to the District Magistrate—as to whether the 
Madras Planters* Labour Act of 1903 should by extended to this District. 

2, To decide what policy the Association should adopt regarding 
the proposed extension of Government Cinchona ^plantation in the 
District, 

3, Telegraphic communication to the District; and postal affairs. 

4. Public Bazaar for District, 

(1) The Meeting was not unanimous on the subject. The Honorary 
Secretary was requested to reply to the District Magistrate and ask that 
the subject might again be referred to a General Meeting. 

(2) The Meeting was strongly opposed to the extension of Cinchona 
Plantations in the District. The Planters in the distr ct were prepared to 
plant up Cinchona at the request of Government. A Minimum unit should 
be fi.xed. 

(3) In reply to the Revenue Divisional Officer’s latter C No. 451/ 
Supr. of 1913 dated 27-7-13.- The Association did not now consider that 
the Telegraph line extended only to Malayandipatnain would help the 
district much—and would rather guarantee for the extension of the Tele¬ 
graph line up to Valparai- and suggested that the same be carried up the 
Ghaut on the “ Tree to tree ” system. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Birber was requested to very kindly interview the 
Postmaster-General about the Valparai Post Office. 

(4) It was unanimously agreed that 50 acres of the Block of land 
known as K 2 be cleared for a Public Bazaar, and that an application be 
sent in to Government for permission to do so. 

It was also agreed upon that the Buildings erected on the above Public 
Ba;MLar site be built out of Association Funds. 

(Signed) J. HATTON ROBINSON, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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RECOGNISEO AS THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE U. P. A. S. I., INCORPORATED. 

(Secretary's Resitstaretl Telegraphic Atldress ''Planting," Bangalore.) 


VoL. VIII.' No. 30.] September 27, 1913. [Price As. 8. 


THE U. P. A. S. I. 

(iNCORrOIlATKr.) 

C^ntentr. 

An article, very interestinj; to all Coffee PlanttT.s. is piiblisht'd by the 
Plantirifi[ Pl.xpert, who extracts from Mr. Hiitcher’s Report and from notes 
supplied by Mr. J. G. Hamilton (who by the by advertises some hybrid 
seeds in our columns). 

The plan of the Experimental Plot, kindly furnished by Mr. Butcher, 
with marginal tTotes makes the whole very clear. 

\Ve call special attention to the Resolution unanimously passed by the 
Wynaad Planters’ Association at a largely attended meeting, as to the 
“ urgent necessity ” of a Labour Commission for South India. 

The Scientific Department publishes an article on the Ant Repellent 
which contains the gist of a Report of the Results of a Report emanating 
trom the American Bureau of Entomology. We hope that some planter 
will try the ** ant tape ” and send a report on the result. It will be noticed 
that the hot weather is the be.st time to try this experiment. 

We publish a long letter from Mr^ Mead on the question of Labour 
generally, which also criticises the effects of the Labour Committee’s Report. 
Wo personally do not agree with mpst. that Mr. Mead writes, specially in 
regard to the proposed Labour Comhussiou. It strikes us as too parochial: 
but we are glad that he recognises the efiorts of the Labour Committee to 
settle a very ti;oublesomc question. We think that the planting community 
will do well to concentrate oii this one most important point, rather than 
have their minds diverted by the red heirring drawn across the trail in the 
last para of Mr. Mead’s letter, 

Mr. West addresses us on the Labour Problem, but when he talks of 
wages, he somewhat contradicts himsef in the two first paras of his letter. 
Nor do we gather from Mr. Mead’s letter that he considers extradition from 
Native States as the universal panacea against, absconding coolies and loss 
of advances. 

We reproduce the firsl portion of an article on Tea in 1699, which gives 
the history of the introduction of tea as a beverage iuto England. 
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Soientiflo Oflloei^’s Papers. 

CXXII.—CoFFEE Hybridisation Work in Southern India. 

Work on The Experitnental Plot in the Niigiris was begun in 1912 and 
Mr. F. H. Butcher, the Curator of Government Parks and Gardens, the 
Niigiris, who is co-operating with the Planting Expert reports on it as follows 
in the Annual Administration Report for 1912-13: — 

“The work of planting up the plot was commenced in April last, when 
coffee hybrids kindly given by Mr. Rhodes James were planted at the bottom 
of the plantation—-Fide plan below. 

“These are all doing well and made splendid growth during the year. 

“The larger portion of the plot was not planted until November during 
the North-East Monsoon, when planting conditions on the part of the Nii¬ 
giris are most favourable. The following kinds of coffee were then planted^— 

(1) Coffee robusta. (5) Maragogipe. 

(2) „ Arabics (two kinds), (6) Hamilton's third generation. 

(3) Mocha. (7) „ second generation, 

(4) Maragogipe (two kinds). 

Each variety is alloted a space of 36 x 48 feet and each one of these 
divisions is labelled A H or C and so on to the end of the plantation. Each 
plant in every square is lettered and numbered on a pi in. a copy of which 
is reproduced on the next page. By this method each individual plant is 
known, and when hybridisation commences these letters and immbers will 
be used in recording the crosses. The X marked on the plan shows the 
position of the posts denoting each variety. These posts are well made 
structures having four arms each which point to the division containing the 
variety written on the arm. 

** The blank places noted on the plan on the next page denote the posi¬ 
tion where a plant would have been planted if the spot had been favourable 
or a plant available. Some of these blanks will be filled in when plants are 
available. 

“ A large notice board has been erected on the road side so that the 
public wishing to enter the plantation can easily find the entrance.” 

This year it is intended to fill up the vacancies and to plant up another 
small block with one or two other varieties. It will be noticed that the 
plants are planted widely apart, the object being to allow plenty of room for 
netting the trees and working round them when actual cross fertilising work 
comes to be done. There is nothing more to be dene now until the trees are 
old enough to flower and bear seed. 

In Coorg Mr. A. H. Jackson is carrying out some special experiments 
with Hybrids under estate conditions, and the new clearing of hybrid plants 
are making most excellent growth. 

In Mysore, systematic work has been contiiiGed over a long period of 
years with Coffee Hybrids at Chundraporo Estate, and the following account 
. of the progress made has been compiled from notes kindly supplied by Mr. 
J, G. Hamilton, 

Very little was done during 1912-13 as Mr. Hamilton himself was away 
, and the 1912 clearing was planted in such a confused way in his absence 
that.it will be difficult if not impossible to pick out the different types. 

. This year, 1913, another Small clearing has been made of third, fourth, 
and fifth genenition Hybrids, and also some Golden Drop. British East 
Africa Ordinary, and British East Africa Jamaica Blue Mountain, i.r., coffee 
grown near Nairobi from seed imported from Jamaica. 
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Plan of Coffee-Hybridisation Experimental Plot at Beniiope. 
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Each Block of these varieties is divided from those surrounding it by 
paths or roads so that in three or four years there is a prospect of having a 
fair number of trees under proper observation. In the case of the fourth 
generation plants the bulk has been so planted that the progeny of different 
known trees of the third generation from which the seed was derived can be 
separately watched. 

Many of the old trees of the third generation appear to be slow in res¬ 
ponding to blossom showers and the fifteen and twenty cent showers which 
often damage the Arabica crops leave these hybrids untouched. On the 
other hand if the ground is at all hard thirty cents of rain is insufficient to 
bring out their blossom. Their growth appears to be slow at first but when 
once tney become established they make rapid progress. Their progeny is 
not quite so much inclined to sport as that of the earlier generations but a 
good many do so and only a few trees have been selected and niarkc4;> for 
seed bearing purposest 
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Selection has not been so thoroughly carried out among the old fourth 
generation hybrids but all bad trees are discarded. 

The fifth generation hybrids show much more uniformity but as they 
are still very young no seed has yet been taken from them and only a little 
will be selected this year. As far as present observations have gone these 
fifth generations plants are more responsive to rain than earlier generations 
but still less so than the ordinary Arabica coffee. They bore a very heavy 
crop at two years old but this year had bad luck in rain, and they received 
no cultivation so that the present crop is a small one The sample of coffee 
prepared from them and sent to London last year was not much liked there, 
but a smilar sample sent to Havre elicited a very favourable report and was 
valued in March 1913 at 73s. 6. c.i.f. ' 


When considering the results obtained with these hybrids it must be 
remembered that up to the present year none of them have been planted in 
ordinary good soil but they have always been used to fill up bad corners where 
nothing else would grow. The consequence is that they have had a hard 
life and bad conditions and deserve credit for having lived at all 

With the advent of Green Hug in Mysore and Coorg it may become 
necessary to reconsider the question of which generation and type 
should be chosen for seed bearers, and in view of this, about two acres more 
of third generation plants have been put down though it was not originally 
intended to plant any more of these. 


Hitherto in selecting parents while absolutely rejecting anything show¬ 
ing very marked Arabica cTiaracteristics, plants showing even somewhat 
excessive Liberica character have also been rejected. This has tended to 
reduce the coffee produced gradually towards the Arabican type. This was 
readily seen by the series of samples exhibited during lh6 Annual Meeting of 
the U. P. A. S. I. 


Even among the fifth generation plants Mules may be expected though 
none haf\'e been noticed as yet. There are many among the third genera¬ 
tion plants and a few among the fourth. It is generally possible to detect 
these and eliminate them quite early in their lives. 


It was noticed this year that 
all generation. 


where there was ‘ paddy ’ it was pink on 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Plantin'^ Expert, 


Wynaad Planters’ Aseociation. 

That this Meeting in unanimous in considering that the in.stitution of a 
Labour Commission for South India is an urgent nece.ssity, and that the 
members present agree to represent the position tp their Proprietors, re- 
commending them to allow the. Estates they are in charge of to join the 
scheme if it is found that the promises of support justify the establishment 
of a Commission on the lines Suggested in the report of the Committee 
appointed by the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

Proposed from the Chair, am} carried unanimously, 
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^HE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U P A S.I« 

An Ant Repellent* —Under this title an article appears in the Septem¬ 
ber number of the Tropical Agriculturalist which is of great interest to 
Coffee planters who are faced with a campaign against certain species of 
Ants, in their endeavour to keep the Green Bug in check in Coorg and 
Mysore. The article in question gives the results obtained by the Experts 
of the American Bureau of Entomology in their war against the Argentine 
hxiiKlridomyrmex humilis). This Antis one of the many instances of 
an introduced pest as it was introduced into America from Argentine in the 
course of commerce. Not only is it a serious household pest but it feeds on 
the excreta of scale insects as do the Red Ant and others in this country, and 
like these, it protects the scales against their natural enemies The result of 
this has been that Scale Insects have multiplied to such an extent that 
orange growing in the infested parts of the Delta of the Mis.dssippi has been 
rendered unprofitable. 

The American Entomologists have found that the only repellent which 
would remain efficient for any length of time was dry Corrosive Sublimate. 
In order to use this an ** ant tape” is prepared as follows:—Corrosive subli¬ 
mate is heated with water in a porcelain vessel till the maximum amount is 
dissolved. This solution is allowed to cool and it is then filtered and in the 
clear solution thus obtained ordinary cotton tape is soaked for several hours. 
It is then wrung out and pinned up on a wall lo dry. In making the solution 
of corrosive sublimate i’ must not be allowed to come into contact with Iron 
or tin, nor must the tape be allowed to do so, as there is a chemical action 
between the Mercury in the Corro’^ive sublimate and those metals. 

The ant tape prepared fn this w'ay is fastened round the legs of tables, 
along the edges of shelves &c and it is found to remain effective for as long 
as eleven months provided it is not allowed to get wet. Corrosive 
Sublimate is a very pbisonous substance and the usual precautions in using 
a poison must be observed. 

It is possible that the use of this tape might be practicable to protect 
sprayed coffee tress from the visit of Ants carrying young scale insects at 
any rate in the dry weather which is the time when the attack of the latter 
is most violent and the Scientific Assistants should experiment with this 
method. 

Rubber Pavements .—With the falling price of Rubber and the discus¬ 
sion as to new uses for it the queotion of its possible utilisation for street 
paving is a most interesting one. From an article on the subject in the 
India Rubber World it appears that there are three existing rubber pave¬ 
ments in London, the court yards of the Savoy and Claridge’s Hotels and 
the approach and exit of huston Railway Station. The hotel pavements 
have been down ten and thirteen years respectively and that at Euston has 
been down thirty two years. The former was 2k inches thick and the latter 
two inches and in all cases the wear has now reduced them to about half 
their original thickness so that the experiment would appear to be a complete 
success.. 

The last issue to hand of the India Rubber Journal quotes the 
Scotsman as saying that the rubber paving laid down on the Dessau sysiem 
in the New Kent Road is so far a success. After three weeks experience 
the traffic has not moved the sheeting from the wood in any way, but when a 
weighty vehicle like a traction engine with broad double tyred wheels stops 
upon it dead there is too little grip, and when a start has to be made again 
the wheels fly round until some sand is thrown under them. This objection 
is confined to the section where the blocks are not keyed. 


R. D. A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE MOOPLY VALLEY RUBBER COMPANY, Ltd. 

Palapilly P. O, 

September 22nd, 1913. 

The Editor, * 

The Planters' Chronicle. 

Lftboui«A 

Sir, I am in receipt of the Report of the Labour Committee of the U. P. 
A. S. I. and take the liberty of asking for the hospitality of your columns to 
place my views on this matter and on Labour matters generally before the 
Planting Community. 

Lcfiislation ,—I have been and am a consistent opponent of this and am 
more sorry than I can say that Mr. Danvers is becoming or thinking of 436- 
coming an unwilling convert. 

The delusive bait of extradition appears to be the lure responsible for 
his capture. Let me warn him, instead of a succulent may-fly, he will find 
a bundle of dry feathers and an exceedingly sharp look. 

My way of looking on legislation is shortly this. No Act can possibly 
be framed which does not start from the fallacy that the cooly, maistry and 
planter are equally honest (or dishonest) and solvent, ergo no Act can be 
framed that is of any use to the Planter. 

As to Extradition, I have an interest in a tea place in a Native State 
and a cooly can bolt any night into British India whence there is no ex¬ 
tradition. Theoretically I should annually have an apalling list of bad debts. 
In practice a planter takes more care as to whom advances are given and 
the maistry takes more care as to whom he advances in thu villages. 

Further if a cooly does abscond there is still the finest tribunal ever 
possible to help the maistry to recover the advance i.e.. the village tribunal 
the only court that can have any real knowledge of the claims and Counter¬ 
claims between cooly and maistry. 

Now if Extradition is so necessary for our salvation it will be obvious 
that those fortunate districts in South India that bask in the security of the 
Act will be immune from bad debts as long as they recruit from British 
India. Is this a fact ? 

My old friend Mr, J. A. Richardson with whom I have often argued 
matters says “ Yes, but we must protect ourselves against crimping in our 
own districts and in other districts;” Truly an awful confession. We plan¬ 
ters must run to legislation to keep ourselves in the narrow way of honesty, 

So much for Legislation and Extradition. 

Shortage of Labour and its Causes ,—It is obvious to anyone that it 
was impossible not to disturb labour conditions when the last few years have 
shown such enormous demands for fresh labour to open up huge areas in 
rubber and other products. The man who was there first says “ New places 
should find new labour and not interfere with ours.” How impossible this 
is in practice, men like Mr. Martin know. There are not many districts 
within a reasonable distance which h^ve not been tried and recruited from 
for years. * Recruiting in districts from which estate labour is already drawn 
is bound to lead to what is ever present in any business— Competition, 
I do not believe there has been any deliberate attempt by South Indian 
planters to crimp coolies from planters in other districts though there have 
been undoabtediy numerous cases recorded where the professional recruiter 
for countries over-seas has been deliberately guilty^ 
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Hut beyond a sudden demand increasing competition there are other 
factors that must not be lost sight of. Take the price of food stuffs for 
instance. This reacts both ways. Firstly, there is a greater demand and 
consequently a rise in -wages in the plains, secondly, there is a smaller 
balance between the cooly’s wages and his cost of living when on an estate, 

A good deal of harm has also been done to the Labour market by what 
I may term the ignorance of large and wealthy firms starting operations in 
South India. In other planting countries such as North India, and the 
F. M. S., to instance only two, money will provide labour. In South India 
labour has to be made, and connections worked up, in short labour cannot 
be bought. But the effect of lavish and wild advancing is not only felt by 
the firms who put out these advances but by the whole community. There 
should in South India be no real necessity for high advances but planters 
have had to raise their scale or be left without coolies. Again competition, 

Again the rubber boom and large extensions inade in tea has naturally 
increased the demand for planters and has resulted in planters shifting 
from one billet to another in a way that was unknown a few years ago. I 
know of nothing more likely to unsettle labour than this. Without wishing 
to be misunderstood in any way. I maintain that labour is not worked as 
well as it used to be, and planters are hot as a body in such intimate touch 
with their Labour as was the case some years ago. 

We now come to Foreign competition. Mr. Martin, in season and out 
of season, has preached the necessity for fair competition and for the abso¬ 
lute necessity if this is to be secured of having the emigrant cooly’s interests 
protected By Government. As a body we have assented but not pressed 
the point as it should have been pressed and as it still should be pressed. All 
of us who have seen anything of recruiting in the plains can renitMiiber how 
the country was overrun with blackbirders and crimps. 

We remember the fulminations of the Ceylon Editors over Mr. Martin’s 
overseas circular and know that the sole reason why it was considered so 
objectionable was that every word in it was true and every statement embo¬ 
died was taken from evidence given by Ceylon planters at their own Labour 
Conitnission. A certain number of abuses then rampant have been done 
away with and the Ceylon papers have kindly informed us that if we care 
to try and better our labour conditions they will not object. It is still the 
duty of the Madras Government to let the cooly know exactly and without 
exaggeration either way what he can expect when he has crossed the sea to 
one or other of the much advertised Eldorados. I am informed that the 
F, M. S. planters have agreed to reduce wages. I make the statement for 
what it is worth. If this is a fact and it applies to coolies already in the 
country and such coolies have been imported under a direct understanding 
as to wages, working hours, etc., I can only say it amounts (o a distinct 
breach of faith, and is a subject that ought to be inquired into by the 
Madras Government. There are other points on which I should like the 
cooly to be posted such as: What is the birth rate among immigrant coolies 
in the F, M. S, and what the mortality among them amounts to ? I mention 
these points merely to point out that we have a claim, and the landowners 
of the Madras Presidency have a claim, and last, but not least, the cooly 
has a claim that the Government should be called upon to protect the 
emigrant. 

Proposed Labour Commission^ —In common with other South lii4jaQ 
Planters I am much indebted to the members of the Committee that have 
issued their Report) but I confess to disagree with their arguments aud coa- 
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elusions, and record my criticisms under the idea that criticism will not 
only be welcomed by the actual members of the Committee but by the 
planters who are asked to give their opinions and the actual proprietors 
and Agents of Companies who are asked to subscribe to the scheme. 

The Committee have set forth no less than V4 advertised Benefits that 
will accrue on general support being accorded to-their Scheme. I find myself 
immediately at issue with them with regard to Number I, 

I am not altogether opposed to Labour Commissions, but am entirely 
opposed to a central commission on the score of both efficiency and cost. 
Those of us who have for some years taken interest in studying the Labour 
conditions will have noticed a curious fact. I trust Mr. Martin will bear me 
out. This is, that each district has more or less its own centres of recruiting. 
There ate certain taluks of Trichinopoly where you will find practically 
every cooly is either an Up-country Ceylon cooly or an ex-cooly from the 
same districts. Similarly in South India the K. D. H. P. Coy. draw a very 
large percentage of their labour force (and certainly the best of it) Irom 
certain districts of Tiiinevelley. Peermade, in the same way, has a recrui¬ 
ting zone from which the bulk of their best coolies are drawn. It is to these 
zones that these planting districts must look for the steady augmentation of 
their labour. If this is the case, it is practically only to the subdivision of 
the proposed Labour Commission that actually concerns them that planters 
must look for help. Then why have a Commissioner at all ? It is an ex¬ 
ceedingly expensive part of the scheme and in my opinion valueless, 

2, The assurance could be equally well obtained by a commission 
appointed by the estates interested in one district and the agent would be 
under mqre direct control—a most important matter. 

3 & 4. The same applies. 

5. This would be of some use in new districts but as I have said it is 
to the old districts that planters inu.st look for increasing their labour forces. 
If the planter does not know all about these he does not know his work 

6. I agree with this but it is the planter who can best keep in touch by 
visiting his recruiting centres. My men do this and it pays, but it does not 
cost the estate a large sum annually. 

7. Thank hwaven I have nothing to do with this and sincerely hope I 
never shall. 

8. A district Commission would do this as well or better. 

9. I believe in this but a district can do this and advertise the beauties 
of their district without going into raptures about other districts, 

10. I would personally not be prepared to pay money for this end, I 
would prefer to go and see for myself. 

11,1 believe these absences pay the estate as it is work . that I do not 
thinK can be properly done by proxy, 

12. I own this makes me laugh, I can foresee constant quarrels and 
complaints that one district is getting more for its money than another. 

13. How ? You cannot do away with competition. Is the Commission 
to tell me if I wish to try my luck in another district I cannot do so but am 
allowed to go, let us say, to Annantapur. 

14. Now the rubber boom is over I foresee labour settling down a bit 
without help from a Commission, 
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My final conclusions are that? a good deal might be done by each 
district running a small commission where labour demands it and there is 
sufficient co-operation in the district, but I entirely doubt the efficiency of a 
Commission as outlined by the Committee while 1 regard the cost as 
excessive. 

,I have one final suggestion to make although it does not bear absolutely 
on the labour question. This is; Has not the time arrived when it would be 
a good thing to form a series of strong committees of the IJ. P. A..S. I. 
representing tea, cofiFee, rubber and cardamoms, such committees to be elec¬ 
ted by the interested concerns irresprotive of districts. There are certain 
matters that concern all but these could be for the most part be discussed at 
the U, P. A. S I. The Tea. CoiTee, Rubber and Cardamom Comittees 
would discuss only the matters that concerned them personally and should 
be able to do something towards standardi;5ing rates etc., which cannot be 
done in a meeting where all products are represented. The deliberations of 
such produce committees would be circulated only to such members of the 
U. P. A, S. I. as are connected with the form of cultivation in question. 
Meetings could be held twice a year at such centres as are most convenient 
to the different committees. 

I am, Sir. 

Yours ff^ithfully, 

A, H. Mead. 


The Labout* Problem. 

The. Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Sir,—I agree with every word “Kithogue” writes, “Legislation of any 
sort is futile.” What we have got to do is to pay the cooly as much as he can 
earn elsewhere, in the Straits or Ceylon and land him on the Estate free of 
debt; and this we cfin do. provided there is a reciprocity of warrants under 
Act 1 of 1903 between all Native -States and Ceylon and British India, and 
that we are also allowed to enter into three years agreement with the cooly 
as done elsewhere. 

What we want is no harbour for maliciou.s, habitual and fradulent de¬ 
faulters. We will then ail be on the same footing and I think even a lesser 
wage in Southern India will then keep the cooly to onr shores. Coolies 
generally hate going far away from their kith and km, provided they can earn 
enough to keep them out of debt. Our promiscuous and huge -advances 
have done fnost harm, and most of the coolies, including inaistries, are so 
involved that they go beyond the seas or anywhere to get rid of or avoid the 
debt. 

• Every cooly and nmistry knows that South India must and will give 
advances as asked for, for labour; and they also know they never need fulfil 
their obligations if they go to Ceylon or the Straits (where they are so easily 
helped to get to by Government). Stay away a year and the thing is done. 
They have learned this to such a nicety that the same game can be played 
with impunity between Cochin and Travancore (Native States) and Hritish 
Territory* utld all we ask is to be put on an equal footing with reference to 
Act I. of 1903, and a three years agreement. The latter point is particularly 
necessary, as the coolies debts can be divided by three, which we can then 
afford to write off if necessary, and they would be unburdened and receive 
their full wages, 


Alistbr wEar, 
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TEA. 

Tea in 1690. 

Of all beverages, save perhaps wine, tea has probably been subjected 
to the greatest variety of criticism from the highest praise to the strongest 
condemnation, and numbers of books, pamphlets and verses have been 
written for and also against its use. 

In a book written in 1725 and quoted in these columns some little while 
ago, there was ascribed to tea most of the diseases then known, but this was, 
perhaps, an extreme case, and there were, even in those, days^inany more 
eulogistic writings than the reverse. 

In 1699 there was published in London “ An Essay upon the Nature 
and Qualities of Tea,” by J. Ovington, M. A., Chaplain to His Majesty. 
According to the title page, it shows: I. The Soil and Climate where it 
grows. II. The various kinds of it. III. The Rules for Chusing what is 
best. IV. The Means of Preserving it. V. The several Virtues for which 
it is fam’d. 

The dedication is to the Right Honourable the Countess of Grantham, 
and as was not unusual in those days, is couched in somewhat extravagant 
phraseology. It commences :— 

“ Madam,—’Tis from Your innate goodness only, and that condescend¬ 
ing Temper which is so remarkable in You, that this Foreign Leaf dares 
presume to court Your Favour, and hope for a welcome Entertainment,” 

After further laudatory remarks about this most exemplary Countess, 
the writer, referring to Tea, goes on to say:— 

“ It is generally acknowledg’d to be both Pleasant and Medicinal, at 
once to delight the Palate and correct the Disease, and to heal the Disternri^er 
without giving any Disturbance to the Stomach. 

“ And certainly were the Custom of Drinking it as Uni’“"=‘'saJ l^ere, as it 
is in the Eastern Countries, we should quickly find Men might be 

chearful with Sobriety, and witty without the Dangerlosing their Senses ; 
and that they might even double the Days fvueir natural Life, by con¬ 
verting it all into Enjoyment, exempt frop several painful and acute Dis¬ 
eases, occasion’d very often by a pernir^*®^® Excess of inflaming Liquors, 
which render it rather a Burthen, thap/‘ ^ Blessing to us.” 

The worthy Chaplain had, it . ®eems, unbounded faith in tea, and we 
can only hope that the obvious in[ that the people in the times of 

William III, spent half their days rP^^cted by disease very often occasioned 
by indulgence in alcohol is somewlr^^ exaggerated. 

The Essay opens by stating many years been highly 

approved in China and Japan, ap^ Europeans by their ” frequent 
Navigations” have recently becom^ better acquainted with its “ Vertues,” 
and have encouraged the importatP®*^ * And since the Drinking of it 

has of late obtain’d here so univi®'*®^**^* to be affected both by the 

Scholar and the Tradesman, to a private Regale at Court, 

and to be made use of in places? which has 

greatly rais’d the character, and a ^ singular Repute ; it might pot 
be amiss therefore to draw up a shd^fl- Account of its Nature and Qualities 
to satisfy such as are its curious- Knowledge of its Use,” 

After a description of the tree and its hardiness whiclT enabled; 

It to thrive in climates, ” the sharr*^®®® whose Air might seem pernicious* 
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if not fatal to its tender Leaf,” the writer suggests that it might be grown 
here. “ And might it, therefore, be convenient to have it brought hither, 
there is nothing in the Nature either of our Ground or Air that seem to 
contradict its Increase among us ; Especially if sudicient Care were taken 
for the safe and cautious Transportation of the Seeds or Branches, and in 
their Growth they were expos’d, with the best Advantage to the Sun. 
Though the Art here, used for raising of it has not yet answer’d Expectation. 
But whether this proceeds from the Envy of the Chinese, who are said to 
boil the Seed, lest it should be planted anywhere else; or from the Age of it, 
or untimely Collection of it, or the immoderate Heat of the Sun, and variety 
of Weathers in a long Voyage, it’s uncertain.” 

Here is apparently an industry ignored by the agriculturists of this 
country. Imagine the production of nearly three hundred million pounds of 
tea for home use only, to say nothing of the export trade that might ensue. 
Possibly we should lack fresh milk to drink with it, but it may be that part of 
the learned Prelate’s scheme was to start the dairying industry in the coun¬ 
tries of indigenous tea. 

The author states that while there are many sorts of tea in China, that 
which is brought into Europe is known only by three distinct names. “ The 
first Sort is Bohe, or as the Chtuese have it, Voni, which is a little Leaf 
inclininf^ to black, and generally tinges the water brown, or of a reddish 
colour. Those in China that are sick, or are very careful of preserving their 
Health, if they are weak, confine themselves only to this kind of 'tea, to 
which they are willing to ascribe a peculiar Virtue both for healing and 
preventing a Disease ; and extol it as a mighty Friend to Nature when it is 
grown faint and languishing. The Taste of it, when it is very true and 
genuine, is delicious and pleasaut, and the weakest Stomach is able to bear 
it. This kind of Tea therefore is, both in Colour and Nature different from 
the other two, and very useful to such as are wasting and consumptive, 
and excels the others in its healing balsainick Quality, and particularly in 
improving by Length of 2'ime, which is very pernicious to the rest, for it 
generally grows better the longer it is kept. 

“ The second Sort is Singlo or Sounilo with the Chinese; of which there 
are several kinds, according to the place of (Growth the manner of preparing 
it, and the Nature of the Tea, But that which is imported hither is of two 
sorts, both equally good. One of them is a narrow and long leaf. The other 
Smaller and of blewish green Colour, which tastes very crisp when it is 
chaw’d and afterwards looks green upon the Hand, and infuses a pale 
greenness into the Water. The Flavor of it is fresh and fine, lively and 
pleasant. ‘ Tis strong, and will endure the Change of Water three or four 
times. This Tea is brought over in round Totaneg Canisters pasted over 
wijth Paper, and inclos’d in a wooden Tub, containing the quantity of half a 
Pecul, And that you may more plainly discern whether all of it be new or 
no, these two things may be observ’d Examine the Leaves to sec 

whether all or most of them are green ; if not, but that some of them are 
turn’d brown, or look decay'd then may you guess that the Tea is not the 
finest, but is growing old, and will impair in Virtue daily. Secondly ^ Let the 
Liquor, into which the Tea has been infus’d stand in a Cup for the space of 
a whole Night; if after this you perceive that it still continues green, the 
Goodness of it seems unquestionable; but as it abates of its Perfection, and 
wants something of its Excellence and Strength. For the f raff rant Smell 
the green Colour and the bitterish sweet Taste^ are the dlstiuguiahin^ 
Characters of the Goodness of this kind of Tea, 
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“The third sort is Rmg or Imperial Tea according to the Epithet 
given it by the English, and by the Dutch, Keiaqr, This is a large loose 
Leaf, and therefore takes up more Room, proportionable to the weight of it, 
than any other Tea, because it is more open and spongy. Th^ finest Sort 
of it looks both green to the Eye, and is crisp in the Mouth, and the Smell 
of it is very pleasant, which inhances the Price of it here in England ; and 
*tis highly esteem’d likewise in China, being sold there at three times the 
Price of the other two. But it generally is of divers Colours, as yellow, 
green, &c., and is reputed weak, spending itself quickly in the Infusion, 
and only tinctures the Waters with anj^ Spirit twice, because it is not puling 
weight for weight with other Tea. This likewise, as the others, is Imported 
in large thick Totaneg Canisters, included in wooden Tubs, or in 
Baskets made of mall damhoo ^ 'anes, / 

After this comes a warning against the cupidity of the Chinese, wjio 
are, it is stated, “ So mightily intent upon their Oain, that they falsify every 
thing they sell, if ’tis capable of Sophistication.'' Like Bret Harte the 
author seems to have become accpiainted with some of the black sheep, for 
he goes on to say that “ such is the peculiar Talent of the •('hinese in the 
Management of this Art, that the Discovery of them in one Trick, is only 
the quickening their Invention of another.”^— The Produce Markets Rrview. 

(To be continued) 


Coffee, 

A rather sensational report from Santos that the drought has had a 
serious effect caused a sharp advance for a short time, until it was realised 
that only the very earliest crops could be affected, for the general flowering 
is not until September and October, The next day is was cabled that rain 
had fallen, and the result has been a decline of about M. per cwt. At thi^ 
season there are nearly always these conflicting rumours, but they are so 
often contradicted directly afterwards that very little confidence is placed 
in them. The trade demand has been fairly good, both the Continent and 
America having bought largely at prices considerably below those of u year 
ago. The Brazilian receipts have been heavy, and consequently the Santos 
stock has rather accumulated, but not to any serious extent, considering the 
present facilities for financing the Coffee which did not exist a few years ago, 
Columbian is the principal kind that has been offered here, and it, has sold 
very freely at a further advance of Is, to 2s, per cwt. Reports speak of a 
very large crop, but this kind is in such demand that, with a shortage in 
some other growths, there will be little difficulty iu disposing of it. 


London Coffee Returns. 


'•‘Home 

Consumption. 


Export. 


Stock. » 



1913, 

1912. 

1913. 

1912, 

1913. 

1912. 

For week ended 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

August 16th 

For 33 weeks ended 

... 256 

274 

600 

191 

15,935 

13,617 

August 16th 

... 9,908 

10937 

12,183, 

10,191 

— 

— 


*^The Home amount contains a proportion for Export delivered by 
cart.—T/^e Produce Markets Review, 
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Mr. Anstcad, Scientific Officer, has been away in Coorg during the past 
week, but hopes to return to Head Quarters on the 6th instant, but left for 
publication an article on the Ked Spider which does so much damage to 
Tea. The remedy should be closely read. 

A short account of the process for improving the lower grades of 
Rubber is published for the information of Rubber Planters. 

Two District Planter.s’ Associations meetings are published—those of 
the VVynaad and Nilgiri Planters* Associations. We regret that pressure of 
space prevents us publishing the whole of the proceedings of the latter 
Association, but we may mention that a Resolution was passed identical 
with that passed by the Wynaad Planters’ Association, on the proposed 
Labour Commission. 

Correspondence takes up a large portion of this issue, and as it deals 
largely with the Libour Proolcm and the Labour Commission, we think 
that at this juncture the Labour Question is so promiiiently before the Plant¬ 
ing Community, it is advisable’to publish as much as possible that has any 
bearing on tjiie important subject. On both these subjects, we are glad, to 
publish two letters from Mr R trnard, which, though they may not find 
ready acceptance, are welcome as showing that men are thinking and trying 
to find a solution of this subject, and may have the effect of stirring others 
up to write for the benefit of all of us. 

From C. J. H’s letter it appears that men arc beginning to realise that 
safety is to be found in the establishment of a Labour Commission. 

Above the signature of H. T. K. we publish a criticism on the Labour 
Commission’s report, but we cannot help thinking that these criticisms would 
carry more weight if correspondents would sign their names to them 
rather than hide their identity under a iiom-de-plume or initials. 

The Secretary wlshe.s it to bo known that he is publishing in a pamphlet 
form the whole discussion on the Labour Question that took place at the 
Annual Meeting in August and that applications should at once be sedft in 
for them. 
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Soientiflo Oflloen’s Papers* 

CXXIII.— ReDi Spider (Tetranychns^ bimacultUu&\ 

Red S|>|ddr is a minute reddish mite which attacks a large number of 
plants including Tea. Seasons of excessive drought are favourable to the 
development of the mite and at such times the pest increases rapidly. The 
leaves of plants infested with Red Spider often turn deep red or rusty on 
' their upper surface and hence the pest is sometimes popularly called a 
‘ rust,* but if such leaves are examined on their under surface they will re¬ 
veal the presence of the Mites and the inconspicuous webs behind which 
they are feeding and laying their eggs. 

The typical female is 0*5 mm long by 0*26 mm wide, brpad oval, widest 
in front and* the legs ar-e shorter than the body. Its<:olour is usually brick 
red. The typical male is 0*27 iniii long by 0*15 mrn wide. The eggs are 
minute, and perfectly roundt The larvae hatching from the eggs are almost 
round, have six legs and hre nearly colourless. They grow rapidly and moult 
twice, at the first moult an extra pair of legs being added. The old last skins 
are usually seen in abundance as white specks on ih. under side of attacked 
leaves. 

Thednfluenoe of weather on breeding activity is very marked. Hot, 
dry conditions favour and hasten development and, cold wet weathfer retard 
it. 

The Red Spider is known to attack a large number of plants. An 
Ameiican Bulletin lists 104 known food plants and these include many 
common gardeiv plants like Violets, Sweet Peas, and Salvia, as well as plants 
of economic importance like Eggplants and Tomatos and a number of 
common' weeds. 

Recently the.leaves of a young crop on an estate near Bangalore were 
found to be badly damaged by a Mite very similar in appearance to Red 
Spider. Specimens were sent to the Government Entomologist who identi¬ 
fied them as belonging to the “ Red Spider” group of Mites, but he was 
unable to say whether they were specifically identical with Tctranychits 
himaculatHs or not as no one has ever done any work on Indian Mites, He 
thought they were more probably a species commonly found on Cholam 
. (Juar, Jola, Andropogon sorghum) which turn the leaves red. 

Red Spider is carried from plant to plant by wind and by the agency of 
domestic animals, insects, and birds, but mainly by its own efforts. TTiey 
spread from plaint to plant along interlacing branches and along the 
ground. 

They have a number of insect enemies which no doubt help to keep this 
pest in control. Ih:th‘e case mentioned above a number of small beetles 
were present runniiig about the infected leaves and under the webs of the 
Mites. These were identified by the Government Entomologist as a species 
of .6*cypiJ!iua,.a.Lady*bird Beetle, and he remarks, that as far as his observa- 
tiovis.on /Chc^atu go, theae Lady^birds, both larvae and adults, only eat the 
eggs of IhQ Mite but each gets through a large quantity and does a lot 
eff good. 

WiM» regard to the use of Sprays it is absolutely necessary to us© a 
oCHAlact Siieectioide^. and as mite passes most of its existence on^ the .under- 
sid^Tof the leaf it is necessary when spraying to bit the underside of eyery 
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leaf on the plant with the spray. This means c;^reful spraying .snd it is 
further necessary to spray twice as no insecticide is known which will kill the 
eggs. The second spraying is to kill the Miles which have hatched from 
the eggs untouched by the first spraying. 

The best spray to use appears t6 be either Flour' Paste by itself or 
Flour Paste and Sulphur. 

The following method of preparing the flour paste is given in'American 
Bulletins on the subject. “ Mix a cheap grade of wheat flour with cold 
water, making a thin batter, without lumps, or wash therflour through a 
wire screen with a stream of cold water, dilute until' there.is one pound of 
flour in each gallon of the mixture. Cook until a paste is formed, stirring 
constantly to prevent caking or burning. Add sufficient water to make 
up for evaporation.” 

Fight gallons of this stock solution are diluted to lOQ'gallons of water 
and used as a spray, and this alone is said to be very effective against the 
Mite. It is usual however to add to this 100 gallons 15 to 20'lbs. of flowers 
of sulphur and use this mixture as a spray. The Government Fnfomologist 
points cut that this sulphur paste spray must be put on eariy inthe morn¬ 
ing as the decomposition of the sulphur iiuderthe action.of Sunlight-is the 
active principle. 

RUDOLPH D. AN3TEAI), 

Planting Expert, 


Rubber: Process for improving the lower grades o/-4The DiatUond 
Rubber Co„ Fr. Pat, 448, 974, August 12, 1912. 

Lower grades of rubber are improved in quality by treatment with the 
alkali metals or their alkaline derivatives. For example: (1) 100 parts of 
low-grade rubber, containing 6 per cent, of acetone-soluble impurities are 
mixed on the m.H.siicatiiig rolls with .sodium, 5 parts, .the rolls beigg main¬ 
tained at a temperature of 60® —76® C. In a few minutes the mass bfgfn.s 
to harden and is transformed into a very tough product resembling high- 
grade rubber, which does not stick to the rolls and can be manipulated with 
ease When the sodium is sufficiently distributed throughout the mass it is 
put a«ide to “ incubate” for 24 hours in a suitable (receptacle at a^temperature 
of about 60 ®C, The metal is then removed by appropri^itotreatment, i2) 
100 part.s of tacky” Pontianac rubber, containing 20 per cent, of acetone- 
soluble products, a e mixed on hot rolls with sodium hydroxide (fused and 
powdered)'8} parts. The mass is rapidly transformed into a tough product 
of superior quality, which is easy to manipulate. The transformalioit is 
completed by *’ incubating” (as above) at about 60® C. for 48 hours, after 
which the alkali is removed by washing or other suitable means. U; 100 
parts of low-grade, tacky rubber are dissolved in 730 parts of xylene‘arid 
heated with sodium, 5 parts, at 100® C. in an autoclave for 24 hqirrs,'the 
mass being well agitated in order to distribute the sodium. <The product is 
a gelatinous mass from which the solvent'and alkali can be < removed tby 
suitable means, and* which yields under this treatment a^topgh elastio subs¬ 
tance of superior quality. In the case of rubber contaiiiipg high porcantuges 
of resins, it is.desirable to remove the resins from ;the -rubber treat¬ 

ment. The products obtained by this process are much less soiuhle.jnihe 
ordinary solvents than the parent subwstances. They, vukanise readtly^e^- 
ing products of increased, value.—K. W. L^-rJournal of tbc of 

Chemical Industry, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASEOCIATIONS. 
Wyna>ad P anters’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of a Meeting held at the Meppadi Club on September 

17th, 1913. 

Present. —Messrs. Bownass, Darkin* Davies, Niacbain- Malcolm, Milton, 
Parker, Powell, Vernede, West, Whitton, Winlerbotharn, C. E. 
Abbott (Honorary Secretary). By proxy : Mr, J. C. Stewart. 
Visitor: Mr. Blackham. Mr. Malcolm in the Chair. 

1851. The proceedings of last meeting were confirmed. 

1852. Election of New Members. —Messrs, N. C, Whitton and H. C. 
Davies were elected members. 

1853. District Board. —Dr. Milton has been appointed to Fucced Mr. 
J. Carson Parker as the Representative of the Association on the Malabar 
District Board. 

1854. Postal Delays. —Read letter from the Honorary Secretary to 
the Postmaster-General giving instances of delay ; and reply stating that the 
matter is receiving attention. Mr. West gave further instances and also 
complained of the delay in the post between Cherambadi and Snltarfs 
Battery. The Honorary Secretary to address the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Calicut. 

1855. Telegraph Office at Sultan's Battery. — Read correspondence 
ending with the letter of the Superintendent of Telegraphs, West Coast 
Division, dated July 30th, stating that the matter is before Government, 
since when nothing has been heard. The Honoraiy Secretary was asked to 
write again. 

1856. Post Office at Vcllera Mulla. —Read correspondence about the 
proposed removal of the office to Pootoo Mulla Estate, (Since the Meeting 
a letter has been received from the Superintendent of Post Offices suggesting 
putting the office on Chenal Mulla Estate). 

1857. U, P. A. S. I. Meeting. —Mr. Bownass, the Wynaad Delegate, 
read the following Report:— 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,-^You have no doubt read reports of 
the Conference in the Madras Mail and other papers, but they were, I am 
sorry to say, neither very good nor very accurate, have had, however, 

youi* Planters' Chronicle and the Chairrnarrs, Planriiig Member’s and 
Scientific Officer’s eloquent addresses are there reported in full. These and 
the settling of the order of business took up the first day. 

“ There was nothing of any very special interest to our Association 
beyond the question of labouf and the non-service of warrants. With regard 
to the Labour Question, which ^as quite the most important question before 
the meeting, you have all had the printed report of the Labour Committee, 
and have no doubt read it. This question was felt by all to be vital, and 
w.as given a whole day to itself. One cannot help feeling thatdt would be a 
good thing if all planters could attend these conferences.^ as it is a difficnlt 
matter afterwards, to put down or represent anything like the interesting 
discussions that take place, and the divergence, of views expressed by the 
delegates from the different AH the d^egates however were unan> 
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mous upon the point of Labour. It was considered that the U. P. A. S. I. 
bad shelved this question in the past, but that now or never something must 
be settled. The proposal to start a Labour (3oinmission of our own, on 
similar lines to those of other countries, was unanimously adopted* As if 
was thought useless to discuss the €|uestion further, until some working 
scheme was formulated, the meeting appointed a Sub-Committee to draw up 
a Scheme and present the same to them for approval, and did me the honour 
of appointing me as one of the Committee. The Committee’s report was read 
at the Meeting on a subsequent day, and met with general approval. Gentle¬ 
men, I should strongly advise you to buy the Book of Proceedings, from 
which you will gbt a full report of the speeches made> and the interesting 
nature of the discussion which took place thereon. 

“ We tried to set forth the ‘ reasons ’ and the ‘ benefits ’ to be gained 
b/ the e.stablishmenf of such a Commission as fully and lucidly as possible, 
in Older that Directors and Agents might grasp our point of view, and recog- 
ni.se that this question is one of paramount importance to the planting com- 
m inity of Southern India. Wlfile upon this (piestion I may mention that a 
re.solution was passed reciuestiug Government to suppress the Professional 
ReerniteP, who was defined as follows :— 

The Professional Recruiter is an individual who collects coolies and . 
sdls them at any centre and afterwards ceases to have any further interest 
in their well-being, future, or whereabouts, as distinguished from the autho¬ 
rised Kangany or Maistry,” and this is a step in the right direction. 

“With regard to the <inestion of the non-sorvic'* of warrants, the ques¬ 
tion that you particularlv asked me to bring up, a resolution was imanimously 
passed as follows:—’That this Association would call the attention of thp 
Government of Madras to the fact, that in spite of pi evious representation 
made upon this subject the number of warrant.^ taken out against abscqnd- 
ing mai-4tries and coolies, which are nnexecnied, remains very large, and 
particularly in the Native States of Mysore and district of Coimbatore, and 
would ask them to urge upon the officials of these respt-ctive districts that 
greater efforts be made to elfect the service of warrants generally, and 
further, that we bring to the notice of the Mysore Durbar the fact that the 
• local courts having jurisdiction are treating non-bailable warrants as bailable 
warrants resulting in the escape of the accused,” but I might say that other 
delegates suggested that we might have requested the assistance of the. 
Resident and Dewan, and this I leave for discussion at this meeting. 

“ I would bring to your notice the questions of support of the London 
School of Tropical Medicine, and the Planters’ Benevolent Fund. The 
former is, I think, worthy of our support as an Association, and I would ask 
you to consider the question of contributing towards it. The latter you all 
know is a most desirable institution which does not get its proper measure 
of support by planters generally. I refer you, however, to the remarks upon 
this fund made by the Chairman in his opening address. 

“ It was unanimously agreed that the appointment of the Scientific 
O ficer should be continued for another period. 

“ Gentlemen, I shall be glad to answer any question whatever upon the 
proposed Labour Commission scheme provided it is in my power tp do so, i 

“ Finally, I think that we have to congratulate, our worthy Sc^rfts^'yy 
Mr: Abbott, upon holding the Chairmanship during two consec^ttive 3 i;eai^, 
and in all, 1 believe, three times, and for (>iloting f»o My the U.. V 

ship through a time of much worry and trouble,” ’ 
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The Repors was ordered to be printed. 

The Chairman, Mr. Malcolm, expressed the thanks of the Association 
to Mr. Hownass for his work, which was heartily endorsed by the Meeting. 

1858. Proposed Labour Comiuission, —Mr. Malcolm spoke as 
follows;— 

“ We have all heard Mr. Hownass* Report with interest, and I think I 
am expressing vour views in saying that we should accord him a very hearty 
vote of thanks for all he has done on onr behalf at Bangalore. I think, too, 
that yon all agree that the meeting identifies itself with what he has said 
about Mr. Abbott. 

“ The most important m itter referred to in the report is that of Labour, 
It is not only a very important matter affecting us as a District, but, we under¬ 
stand, is equally important to the other planting districts of S. India. It is. 
one that requires our very serious consideration. 

“With the keen competition we are now experiencing with Ceylon and 
the F. M. S., it would seem that the only way of protecting our industry is 
to have a similar organi;jation to theirs, to protect the interests of thf estates 
we are responsible for, and to combat the competition we are meeting with 
from them. 

“ I hope yon all agree that we approve of the idea of having a Labour 
Commission. The only matter that seems to me to call for very careful 
consideration, is the question of cost. I do not say this with the object of 
raising an objection, but in the hope that it will lead to discussion and very 
careful consideration of the point. I understand that in Ceylon the cost of 
their Labour Commissioti is .some .vhere about 33 cent*^^ay 5 annas) per 
acre, whereas we may be called on to pay as imich as Ro. 2 per acie. How¬ 
ever the position, owing to the competition mentioned, is* becoming such that 
some drastic action on our part is necessary to meet the case. 

“ I would suggest that if yon are unanimous on the matter we should 
pass a resolution expressing onr view, and should refer the matter to our 
respective Hoards of Directors, or Proprietors, as soon as possible. 

“ Before concluding I think we should confirm the appreciation that has 
already been expressed at the U. P. A. S. I. meeting, of the work done by 
the Labour Committee. Our thanks are due to them for their trouble and 
Labour in drawing up the concise and able report on the position.” 

The subject was fully disensstd, various questions .were replied to by 
Mr. Hownass, and further explanations were given. 

The following resolution was put from the Chair and carried unani- ’ 
monsly:— 

“This this Meeting is unanimous in considering that the institution of a 
Labour Commission for South India is an urgent necessity, and that the 
Members present agree to represent the position to-their Proprietors, recom¬ 
mending them to allow the Estates they are in charge of to join the scheme 
if it is found that the promises of support justify the establishment of a Com¬ 
mission on the lines suggested in the report of the Committee appointed 
by the United Planters* Association of Southern India. Proposed from the 
Chair, and carried unanimously.” 

Regarding a suggestion made by tbe^ Hon’ble Mr. E. F..Barber, it was 
decided to ask Members to send the Honorary Secretary .the.piercentage of 
coolies they employ locally, or recruited from each District. 
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It should he explained that this enquiry is made to enable the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Labour Commission to decide where Assistant Com¬ 
missioners ought to be stationed. There is no necessity to give Maistries 

names. All that is wanted is a statement “-Estate employs-% 

Local Coolies-% Canarese-% Coimbatore, etc.” 

1859. Non-Service of warrants in Mysore, —With reference to the 
discussion on this subject at the July Meeting of this Association, and at the 
U. P. A. S I. Meeting, the Honorary Secretary was instructed to address the 
Hon*ble the Resident. 

1860. Extradition, —The Honorary Secretary was instructed to address 
the Chief Secretary to the Madras Government and ask if it would be 
possible to grant Extradition of absconding Maistries and coolies from 
Cochin and Travancore under Act I of 1903. 

1861. Grant to Meppadi Club. —The consideration of this was post¬ 
poned. 

1862. School of Tropical Medicine, —The question of a grant from 
the funds of the Association was postponed till next Meeting. 

The Proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

B. MALCOLM, 

Chairman, 

C. E. ABBOTT, 

Hony, Secretary. 


Nilgiri Planters’ Association. 

At a meeting of the Nilgiri Planters’ Association held at the Cpllector’s 
office, on Saturday, with the Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber in the chair, the fol¬ 
lowing members were present: Mr. J, S. Nicolls, (Honorary Secretary,) Mr. 
J, Harding Pascoe, Mr, A. S. Dandison. Mr. W. A. Cherry, Mr. Sydenham 
Clarke, Mr. W, Denne. Mr. C, (iray, Mr, P. Beaver, Mr. R N. C. Grove, 
Mr. S. Bayly, Mr. W. Rowson, Mr. F. M. Cockburn, ^ir. G. \V. Church, Mr. 
Fulcher, Mr. L. A. Gerard Rogers and Mr. A. A. Brown. 

By Proxy,—Mr. A. G. Nicholson, Mr. DcCoiircey, and Mr. B. Von 
Dulong. 

The following visitors were also present 

Mr* Leslie Rogers, Mr. Murphy, Mr. P, Elkington, Mr. M. Young, i.c.s., 
Mr. H. C, Golden, Mr. N. J. Stanes, Mr. E. Vernede and Mr. Bisset. 

Proceedings of Last Meeting.—These were taken as read. 

U. P. A. S I. Circulars. —The following circular from the U. P. A. S. 1« 
was read by the Honorary Secretary :— 

Dear Sir,—The following letter has been addressed to me by the 
Planting Memberi and I shall feel very much'obliged if you will give the 
matter your earnest and immediate attention, 

“ Cinchona,— 'Government, wish to know how many lbs. of b^rk cap be 
supplied annually by planters during the next 5 years. I shall be glad if 
you can get me the information through the Honorary Secretaries, the 
District Planters* Associations* 
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“ Rates of Pay. —The Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart wishes to find out the 
ruling rates of pay for coolies in various districts and the cost of living. 
Ruling rates of pay does not mean the average rates. Where rates vary in 
one district, the variations should be given, and where payments are made 
on results, the minimum and maxiinuin monthly earnings should be shown. 

“ For instance, women might be shown to earn from so much to so much 
in the worst plucking month and' so much to so much in the best plucking 
month. ' The enquiry of Sir Harold’.s is not oflicial and, all the more for 
that reason, I should like the information to be pron^pt and exact. 

“ I trust that you will let me have a reply as early as possible, giving full 
and accurate information on the lines laid down in the Planting Member's 
letter.” 

The Honorary Secretary requested members to let him have the in¬ 
formation asked for as early as possible, in order that he may reply to the 
circular. In response to some questions from members, Mr. Harding 
Pascoe thought the submission of such information would serve a useful 
purpose as there seemed to be a feeling that the cooly man was very badly 
treated and such information would tend to show the real state of affairs. 

Mr. Barber pointed out that the information was not officially required 
and that possibly it would be of assistance if the district was divided into 
three divisions for the purposos of calculating wages. The information as 
regards cinchona bark was also promised. 

Roads and Communications.— The next subject was with reference 
to the Nadgani and Gudalur-Vytiri Road, which had been in a most uusati.s- 
factory condition. A letter was read from the District Hoard stating that 
ample funds had been allotted, and the Hon’ble Mr, Barber stated that he 
had noticed much improvement already on this road. The meeting recorded 
the papers with satisfaction. 

Prevention of Coffee Theft.— With reference to a letter from the 
District Superintendent of Police asking what date was best for starting the 
duty of police for the prevention of coffee thefts, members thought it bhoulci 
start about the middle of October, It was re.solved that members should 
communicate <Jirect with the Superintendent of Police. • 

“ U. P. A. S. I. Deleg\TE3’ Refort.— Mr. NicolLs read the following 
Delegates’ Report which w;is recorded with a \ery hearty vote of thanks, 
proposed by .Mr. Cockburn and seconded by Mr. Sydenham Clarke: - 

“ Gentlemen.— As your Delegates, we attended the annual meeting of 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, held in the Mayo Hall, 
Bangalore, from the 25lh to 29ih August, 191 j. You will have read im the 
daily papers the Secretary’s annual report, the Chairman’s address, the 
work of the Planting Member and the Scientific Officer’s annual report. 
They were all full of interest, showing what energy and keenness those con¬ 
cerned have put into their labours for the furthering of your interests, opening 
up many lines of thought, both as regards scientific researches and matters 
of even more vital importance. Lines which to the casual reader of the 
newspaper, we may appear to have rushed along too nuickly, heedless of 
any dangers in front of us. Buy and read the annual book cf proceedings, 
then we feel certain yon will^not think the confidence put in your Delej^ate.s 
has been misplaced. We will now remark on the items as they come in the 
agenda 

(ro>s coniinuad ) 
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CORRESPONDBNOB 


The Editor, 

Planters* Chromcie^ 

Bangalore. 


Munderi Estate, 

Pandalur P. O., 24th September, 19U. 


The Labour Problem. 

Dear Sir,—Observing that my letter has elicited some comment by 
“ Wanderer " I venture to address you further in connexion with one point. 

It is: The appointment of Travelling Assistant Secretaries. “ Wand- 
erei ” objects on the score of cNpcnse and states men “ well up in coffee, 
tea, &c., would be lujuiied on a big salary.” 

I cannot agree with him for the following rcasoiib: ~ 


(1) The duties of the Assistant Secretary would be to collect and 
distribute opinions and in matters of general interest attempt to reconcile 
them. Personal intercourse will accomplish more in a month than corres¬ 
pondence will in a year. Regarding the technical and scientific aspects 
the A. S. would not be retjuired to give a definite opinion matters brought 
to his notice, We have a Planting Expert and assistants and hope to have 
a Mycologist to whom such matters would be referred by the A. S. on his 
periodical visits to Head(iiiarterb. 

Further, though it is a minor point but not without value, as “ Wanderer ” 
says. W’e gaily agree to carry out ‘experiments—but the results are nil.” 
Now none of us care to admit failure but the sense of regret is very much 
lessened when the admission is made through the post or not at all, but if 
a man after promising to perform an experiment was conscious that someone 
would personally come round .and collect results in due course, 1 fancy a 
great many more experiments would be carried to a successful conclusion. 
Cienerally speaking it is beyond dispute that personal intercourse is the most 
satisfactory method of conducting business and in my experience 1 have 
observed that most Associations, Trades Unions, &c.. have travelling officials 
and since they find the appointments justified it will require convincing 
arguments to prove the contrary in our case. 

For these reasons I think that a couple ot Travelling Assistant Secre¬ 
taries on say Rs.400 a month plus Ks.lOO travelling allowance wo\ild be a 
decided advantage to the community. 

There is one line of argument 1 foresee and it is : 

1. Can we afford it ? 

2. Will the results justify the expenditure. 

Regarding 1. I see from the Labour Committee’s Report that the 
subscribing acreage to the U. P. A. S. I. is 140,000 acres, but taking 100,000 
as the acreage which with an annual cess of 2 annas per acre will yield 
Rs.12,500 per annum, quite enough to support 2 men. 

A salary of Rs.400 should, I think, attract the right sort of man who 
would be just an ordinary planter with a working knowledge of planting and 
some tact. 

The second possible objection is one th?t scarcely admits of argument. 
Those in favoqr of the idea have behind them the fact that it has proved a 
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success with other organisations while for those against it—well I don’t 
propose to provide them with arguments even if I could think of any valid 
ones. 

In conclusion I must apologise for inflicting this lengthy letter on you, 
but excuse myself on the score of complying with your request for communi¬ 
cations fronrplanters and subscribers to the Chronicle* 

Yours faithfuliy, 

N. O. S. Barnard. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


Munderi Estate, 

Pundalur P. O., 24th September, 1913. 


Laboui* Commission. 

Dear Sir,— I have read the Report of the Labour Committee which, 
while most interesting, is not very definite on one important point. 

From the general tenor of the Report one gathers that the expenses of 
the Commission are to be divided between the various District Associations 
in proportion to their subscribing acreage, the inference being that the Com¬ 
mission is to be w'orked at a loss in the sense that the ^establishment and 
other expetfses will not be met by an income derived Iruin charges to be 
levied on estates for labour supplied but will in the first instance be met 
from the Ks. 2 ccss and subsequently divided Pro rata amongst the District 
Associations. 

If this view of the financial aspect of the Labour Commission is correct 
then I venture to say it is susceptible of improvement. 

In any undertaking in which there is no immediate check on expendi¬ 
ture in the form of a mopetary income there is a decided tendency for the 
expenditure to increase in undue proportion to the benefits obtained and 
with all due respect to the Labour Commissioner, whoever he may be, I am 
sure he will not be able to say, at any rate for some considerable time, how 
far the results he obtains justify the expenditure. 

A very simple remedy to my mind is to form the Labour Commission into 
a Limited Liability Company with a capital of say 3 lakhs of Rupees in Ten 
Rupee shares. Of this capital Rs.5 per share could be called up now which 
is roughly equivalent to the Rs.2 cess or better still half the share capital 
Li lakhs could be issued in the names of the various District Associations in 
their due proportions and the remainder offered for public subscription. 
This would give managers andsuperintendents who believe in the scheme an 
opportunity of backing it with more than words and also remove the at 
present reasonable argument of Estate Proprietors that managers and 
superintendents can afford these experiments as they risk other people’s 
money and not their own. 

The Board of Directors would of course consist of the President and 
Secretary of the U. P. A, S, I. with the Presidents of the District Associa- 
tions and the Labour Commissioner as Managing Director 
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There arc many methods of levying charges but a simple pne would be 
a system on the following basis : 

1. The Company to charge a sliding scale percentage on, the adv^nqe 
granted to a Maistry or Kangany for supervising his recruitments. This 
amount which on ench individual advance would be trifling the Estate 
Manager could debit to the maistry. 

2. The Company to charge another sliding scale percentage on monthly 
cooly earnings of each maistry which amount would be debited to the 
Estate. 

The sliding scales would decrease as the amount of advance increased ' 
in the 1st case and the longer the cooly stayed on the Estate in the 2nd. 1 
have very roughly sketched the idea and the charges would have to be very 
carefully framed but I am sure they, would be insignificant compared with 
the annual loss on bad advances and further the profits, for there should 
undoubtedly be profits, distributed amongst the shareholders would mean so 
much ofl' the commissions paid to the Company. 

Yours faithfully, 

N. O, S. Barnaku. 


The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Labour Commission. 

Sir,—At our Association Meeting held recently to discuss the Labour 
Commission Scheme, the question was asked if there was a likehood of the 
various Planting Districts having certain labour recruiting areas allotted to 
thepi, we were informed that it was not possible, that it was a selfish idea 
and I understood that if the question was even asked at the forthcoining 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the U« P. A. it would cause tremendous 
friction at the start. I fail to see tnis, from my slight knowledge and what 
Mr, Mead writes in his letter to the Chronicle of 27th instant it appears that 
most districts have more or less their own recruiting centres, if such is the 
case, it appears to me tjiat it would help the Labour Commission immensely 
and prevent friction if as far as possible the allotment of recruiting areas was 
agreed upon. 

C. J. H. 


A Gritioismt 

A criticism on the U, P. A. S. Ps Labour Committee’s Report as regard 
“ Benefits to be derived form the establishment of a Labour Commission.” 

(I) Is it likely that this Labour Commission will be able to persuade 
any foreign Labour Commission to do anything which would curtail their 
supply of labour ? The Labour Committee point out “ that whereas in 
practice we can adv.ince a cooly for not more than one year’s service 
Foreign Countries can advance for three, and consequently have the great 
advantage over us of being able to make much larger advances,” but they do 
not say how they propose to get over this difficulty. There are at leatt 
3 ways of putting us on the same footing as foreign countries in this 
matter, viz :— 

(a) by limiting the amount of advance to the same for all. 

(b) by allowing us to advance for 3 years service. 

(c) by not allowing anyone to advance for more than one year,. 
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If Government can be induced to legalise either (a) or (c) it is probable 
we should get all the labour we require without such an expensive Labour 
Commission. It is the big lump sum down which tempts the cooly to emi¬ 
grate and that is what we do not care to risk advancing because of the faci¬ 
lities our labour has of evading repayment. It is the big advance wc shy at 
and not the high pay. At any rate why not get Government to consider the 
matter before plunging into the cost of an expensive Labour Commission. 

(2) How will the Labour Commission ensure this more than the law 
does at present, unless they can identify coolies or alter the law ? 

(3) Does the Labour Commission propose to prosecute defaulters ? 

(4) Does the Labour Commission propose then to supply new labour 
for short periods ? 

(7) This can be done without a Labour Commission as hitherto. 

(5) From this if is to be assumed that the Labour Commission propose 
to keep some sort of registration, but would they be able to identify a mais- 
try taking advance in Coimbatore when he had already taken one in Trich- 
inopoly or do they propose to have only a central depot and if so who is to 
pay the railage, etc., of inaistfics going to be registered ? ALowhat is to 
prevent a maistfy from taking an advance from the Labour Commission 
and then going to a foreign country as do now ? Could even a central 
depot identify men ? 

(9) Would advertising be of any use when coolies know that foreign 
Labour Commissions will advance far more. 

(10) A temporary advantage gained until foreign Labour Commission 
Agents learn of the new recruiting areas. 

(13) Inter-district competition can be stopped by agreement and 
published in the Planters' Chronicle, 

(14) Vide para. 8 above. 

Summary : —The whole matter .seems to turn on whether the U.P.A.S I. 
(not a Labour Commission) can get us put on e\:en term.s, as regards 
advances, with our competitors, if so a labour Commission may be able to 
give us the benefits they claim will accrue, excluding the identification of 
inaistries or labour. It is noticeable that the Labour Commission say 
nothing about the prevention of crimping—and perhaps it; is just as well 
—for even presuming th.at all planters undertake not to employ ai^y labour 
^except locals) without a chit from the Labour Commission, now would it 
be possible to prevent the same cooly from being sent out under dificrent 
(or even the same) inaistries several times in the year if there is no identi¬ 
fication. So long as our competitors can advance more than we care to 
risk, the Labour Commission will not do any more (at great cost) than wc 
arc now doing for ourselves (for comparatively little) except possibly to give 
us the benefits claimed in paras. 4. 6, 10, 11, and 12, 

N, I. K. 


The Managing Editor, Coonoor, 22ud September, 1913, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Goffer Borer* 

Dear Sir,—For the past two years I have been scraping the stems of 
the trees %ind dOating thickly with good whitewash, preferably from shell 
lime which must be fresh. A woman will scrape 50 trees or whitewash 50 
trees. 1 have found this a safe remedy and am now trying simply white¬ 
washing without scraping. 

Yours faithfully, 

A* C* Nicholsqk, 
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Cv>ntents. 

This week a rather larjjer issue of the Chronicle is published due to the 
publication ot' three proceedings of three District Associations, which 
contain matter ot' general interest. 

The Nilgiri Planters’ Association Meeting is concluded from last week’s 
issue. North My.sore and the Shevaroys contain matter of rather more 
than local intcreat. 

As was to be e\pf*cted the proposed Labour Commission is very much 
to the front, and its Proposal will be read with attention by all the Planting 
Cotn in unity. No doubt as hoon as all the District Associations have express¬ 
ed an opinion on the proposal, the JCxecutive Committee, or some member 
of that body, will publish an authoritative scheme, which will give time for 
everyone to digest before the Extraordinary General Meeting is held. It is 
evident frp*n the time of some of the speeches that have appeared that some 
such antnorised scheme is expected by the planting community, as to the 
working of the proposed Labour Commission. The matter is far too import¬ 
ant, in our opinion to be hurried or rushed. 

A large amount of correspondence on the Labour Commission and 
Labour Problem is published, which c»how s that the matter is receiving 
getferal attention, and we consider Mr. Danvers’ appeal is very appro¬ 
priate at this moment, but we hope that he will not carry out his con¬ 
cealed threat to write no more. Mr. Danvers wields a pen with no malice 
in it, and is always read with interest. 

The Planting Expert draws attention to Sectional Meetings and the 
Resolution passed anent them. 

Only second in importance is the publication of the letter from Mr, 
Noyce about the Pest Act, and the Pest Act itself. It is to be noted that 
the Government of India are prepared to consider any suggestions from 
the United Planters’ Association. 

Last week we published a note saying that a pamphlet was prepared on 
the Labour Question as discussed at the last Annual Meeting and was ready 
for distribution on application. The Editor cannot distribute these free,4)pt 
has to charge. 4 annas a copy to cover cost of printing and postagOt 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASEOCIATIONS. 

Nilgiri Planters’ Association. 

{Continued) 

“ Road:-; and Communications. —Arsikere-Mangalore Railway.—Al¬ 
though thio is no matter of importance to members of this Association, we 
congratulated 6ur brother ^planters on what they have obtained after many 
years of agitatioA and waiting, and also noted with pleasure the forward 
policy of Government in railway communications. 

“ Europew Defence Association.— We supported a notice drawing 
attention to the usefulness of this organisation and expressing sympathy 
with its objects. We hope that those of the N. P, A. who have not joined 
already will do so without delay. It is certainly to the advantage of every 
European to support it. 

** London .School of Tropical Medicine. --The advantages of such 
an institution are apparent and need no explanation. ^Ve are of the opinion 
that as an Association we should do what we can to further its progress. 

“ Larour.— With the proposed establishment of a Labour Commission, 
Messrs. W^iddington and Nicolls withdrew their schenie.s for the r egistration 
of inaistries, as such a Commission in itself would include a kind of regis¬ 
tration. You will have read in the papers the report of the Committee 
formed last year to consider the scheme for registration of coolies and the 
Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber’s proposals which were:— 

1. Abolition of the profes.sional recruiter. 

2. Establishment of a Labour Commission. 

i. The que.stion of advances or premiuin pad to secure cool'es’ 
services. 

The meeting was very decided about the abolition of the professional 
recruiter. A resolution was carried asking the Government of Madras to 
suppress the professional recruiter, lie was defined in the resolution as 
follows:— 

“ The professional recruiter is an individual who collec s coolies and 
sells them at any centre, and afterwards ceases to have any further interest 
ill their well-being, future, or whereabouts, as distinguished from the author- 
“ iscd Kangany or Maistry,” 

Labour Commission.—You all now have received copies of the delibera¬ 
tions of the Committee appointed at the meeting to go fully into the ciuestion 
of the establishment of a Labour Commis.sion, to formulate working details 
and to report upon the whole ciuestion. We heartily supported the proposed 
Commission and hope that the N. P. A. will fnllv endorse our action by 
cqlleptiyely and individually agreeing to support the scheme. The reasons 
for the establi.shinent of such a Commission and the benorus to be accrued 
from it h^ve been so fully put before you by the Committee that it leaves us 
•little to add. Without adequate .support the scheme cannot b^ the success 
it ought to be, and indeed must be, if you intend maKing any efforts to secure 
to yourselves an assured supply of labour in the future. 

On,,the upper plateau of the Niigiris you have a certain amount of local 
labour, with new openings on all sides of you, that supply will be inade- 
qiiiahe* even for those now favourably situafed estate.^, Ratc.s are rising, nay 
^.lYe.ri^jeu '^5 per cent, in many parts, and will rise more with the increased 
demaodi To successfully combat this you must have imported labour and 
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you must help your maistries to obtain, and having obtained, to keep their 
coolies, as from instances recently quoted you seem lo^be at the mercy of 
any miscrupulous recruiter. A Labour*Cominission would practically eli- 
Hiinate such cases and* the cost of same would be saved over and over again 
by the maistries’ advances being made an almost safe 'investment instead 
of the gamble it is now, and by helping you to engage labour for your 
requirements, would tend to check the rise in rates. Moreover, your mais¬ 
tries would be helped to obtain good able coolies. The quantity and quality 
of work done would alone repay the cost, as it is, I think, generally admitted 
that the class of cooly you now get is far inferior to what you had a few 
years ago and work suffers in consequence. We ask you to regard the cost 
of woricing the scheme as an insurance policy. It will be the best policy 
you have ever taken out. ‘i'he premium, ks,2 per acre, cannot be consi¬ 
dered heavy, even if it remained at that figure; but if the scheme gefs the 
support it deserves to get, not only from ‘members of association, but from 
those who from one •reason or another are not now members of any 
association, the necessary aniquiit required for the annual working of the 
scheme will become considerably less. The total acreage on the books of 
the U. P. A. S. I. is 140,000 acres. The total estimated expenditure of the 
scheme is, inclusive of Rs.30,000 initial expenditure Rs.1,50,000. The 
annual cost you will more than save by having an ample supply of labour 
to pick your leaf when ready, which mean^s quality as well as quantity and 
in a like way be able to pick your coffee at the right stage, not green 
or over-ripe, as must occur if labour is short. At the meeting members 
representing 30,000 acres promised to support the scheme. 

Advances.—A resolution was passed urging as far as possible the limi¬ 
tation of advances. 

Enticement of Lahour. —An instance which was brought to our 
notice by a member of the Association was put before the the meeting and 
a resolution was passed which we hope will meet the case. 

Kon-Service of Warrants. —We seconded the Wynaad resolution 
which was carried unanimously. 

Pes'% Act. —Wc agreed to this on the understanding that if it is intre- 
duced Government sholas, etc., should be included. It was recommended 
that before any general Pest Act became law, its provisions should be sub¬ 
mitted to the U. P. A. S. I. for consideration and report. 

Coffee Adulteration.—Wc supported Mr. Mahon’s proposal which 
was the same as carried last year. 

Tea. -Rail-Freight on Tea Seed. —We brought this matter for¬ 
ward and carried a resolution that the U. P. A. S, I. approach the Indian 
Tea Association asking them to use their influence to obtain concessions in 
the rates of freight on tea seed from all railways in India. 

Scientific Department. —You will be glad to know that the reso¬ 
lution was passed at our last meeting here on July 16th, was adopted and 
carried unanimously, and so we hope to have Mr. Anstead’s valuable services 
for another period. • 

Mycologist.—W e made the following proposal:— 

“ That this Association considers thaf the services of a mixologist 
“ under the direct control of the U. P. A. S. I, is necessary; that 
** there is a need for such an appointment is apparent from the 
subjoined list of diseases on which investigation is requic^, 

• and that the Hooble Mr. £. F. Barber be asked to urge tM 
** matter oq Government,” 
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We are sure you will agree that such an appointment would be most 
useful to you and is really a necessity* 

Cinchona. —We supported the Anamalai resolution, being in ac« 
cordance with our past policy. 

The Labour Commission.—T he Hon'ble Mr. K. F. Barber, in intro¬ 
ducing this subject, spoke as follows :— 

I do not wish to take up the time of the meeting, but I should like to 
say a few words on the proposed Labour Commission. We have put the 
question of labour in the forefront of our planting difficulties for many 
years, for 20 years in fact, and of recent years the problem has become more 
pressing. Several proposals have been made to cure the difficulty and 
though these proposals have not met with general acceptance, they have 
served a purpose and we should thank those gentlemen who have spent 
their time and taken trouble in elaborating them. The first and per¬ 
haps the best known and most discussed was Mr. Brock’s, then there 
was Mr. Marden’s, while this year both Mr. >5100118 and Mr. Waadington 
brought forward proposals. At the last meeting in Bangalore a suggestion 
was made and a scheme formulated and this is before us to-day for discus¬ 
sion. There are no doubt many points that can be raised, but we may be 
sure that those points were raised and discussed by the Committee that 
formulated the scheme and we should remember, when discussing it, that 
this Committee represented nearly every planting district and that the 
scheme, as presented to you now, was adopted unanimously by the Delegates 
at Bangalore, 

Well, the scheme is here for your consideration, the basis of it is self- 
help, and this, where it has been a question of putting our hands in our 
pockets, has not been readily forthcoming in the p ist. 4t is for ns to decide 
as individuals whether we will support the pcheme or not; we have not to 
come to a decision for the Association as a whole. If we think we shall 
benefit by it, from a business point of view, we should support it, if not,*as 
business men, we should leave it alone. We shall criticize the scheme, but 
1 do not think that the criticism should be comparative; if we see that we 
shall benefit by it we ought not to compare our benefit with another’s or 
grudge any one deriving more benefit from it than we do ourselves. 

I have had letters from planters objecting to the rate of Rs.2 per acre. 
I think thi6 has been misunderstood. The Committee distinctly say that a 
little more than 1 rupee per acre would be sufficient from the whole acreage 
represented by the U. P, A. S. L It 4 certaiin that so:r.e interests will not 
support the scheme but it is equally certain that some interests, not now 
represented on the U. P. A. S. I, will join in, so there is some hope that 
sufficient support may be forthcoming to reduce the co^t to nearer one rupee 
than two rupees per acre. The two rupees asked for may be looked up on 
as a guarantee, foi it is certain that so much will not be asked for if it is not 
wanted. 

This scheme will not be a panacea for all our labour troubles, but it 
may enable us lo hold the labour we have got and even to get back some 
we have lost. Also it may help us to get more coolies into currency by tap¬ 
ping new recruiting districts, but it is certain that it will give us a position 
as Adders in the labour market instead of being left outside the ring and 
forced to take wh^t our competitors have rejected.” 

Mn Nicolls then read a letter with reference to the work pf the Ceylon 
Commis’sioa in the West Coast* 
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Mr. Dandisoa spoke as follows :— 

‘ Since my return from Bangalore I have heard several views expressed 
upon the proposed Labour Commission. 

They have all been more or less in favor of it, but doubt has been ex¬ 
pressed as to what benefit estates which work almost entirely with local 
labour will gain. 

Let us look at the Labour question generally and compare our position 
now to what it was a few years ago. 

Speaking on labour, then, a well known member of this Association 
stated that he considered a man who could not replace runaway coolies in 
say three months, was not worth much. Could any of us replace a lot of 
bolters within three months now ? 1 doubt it, except by raising rates or 
crimping, as on every side one hears complaints of shortage of labour. 

What does this show? What else can it prove but that times have 
changed? While other countries have organised commissions, labour recruit- 
ing agencies, etc., in the very heart of our Labour district, we have done 
nothing, and it is no exaggeration to say that in a few years’ time we shall 
be in a far worse condition than we are now unless, before it is too late, we 
do what we ought to have done years ago and unite to protect ourselves. 

Regarding those estates which employ imported labour wholly, the 
advantages of the commission are apparent and there is no need to repeat 
the.se now as you have no doubt read the papers and also the pamphlet 
issued, but with regard to estates favourablv situated as regards Local Labour 
there arises a difficult question, as they would naturally object to paying on 
an acreage basis for the very few tamil or canarese coolies that they 
require. 

Quite right at present^ but let him look .ahead. Are their “ Locals” 
going to remain and work at present rates of pay if there was a general rise 
of pay elsewhere, as there will be soon, unless we protect ourselves ? 

No, certainly not, a few people will remain to look after their fields, but 
the young, able-bodied men and women will demand higher pay, and if re¬ 
fused, will go where they can get it, and migrate to another village, perhaps 
near estates that pay higher rates. 

Now this is a point I want to make a strong one, that these estates will 
gain by supporting the scheme, directly as regards the few low country 
coolies they employ, and indirectly to a far greater degree, as with a general 
supply of Labour assured there will be no temptation for their “ Locals ” to 
leave their present villages; thus by helping others to obtain coolies, they 
will help themselves to retain their present supply. 

Whether they should pay the same amount as others, whether it should 
be on an acreage or a ** per coolie” basis is a point to be discussed to-day, 
but I appeal to them to join in under any circumstances and to remember 
that without general support the scheme cannot be the success we want to 
make it. 

There are many old coffee estates being planted up with tea now. 
Where is the extra Labour to come from to cultivate these in the future ? 
Tea cannot be run on coffee lines. More Labour per acre is required as 
flush must be picked when ready and if not picked then, means it is not only 
lost, but more coolies are required to break hack” or else an earlier prtih- 
ing is necessary; in either case a loss. It be gleahed from theigso^ud 

like ’Odfiee which will remain on the trees for weeks very of^eh ^nM^ 
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Wc arc nearing a crisis, but if we are prepared we shall pull through as 
wc naturally have an enormous advantage over our competitors and it only 
needs co-operation on our part. 

U is impossible to please everyone, as it is impossible to arrange equal 
benefits to all, but let us do our best to settle on some scheme that will be as 
fair as we can make it to all of us under our varying conditions. 

The foundations have been laid and it remains for us to do our part in 
the building of the edifice. The structure can be adapted, I trust, to suit as 
far as possible requirements but remember that no scheme can be successful 
unless built on the strong foundation of Unity and this was solidly laid in 
Bangalore. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that it would help matters along if 
any people who have objections to any proposals made would voice them 
now, as it is only by eliminating bad material that we shall be able to put 
our house in order.” 

Mr. Dandison moved the following resolution which had been adopted at 
a wall-atteoded meeting of the Wynaad Planters’ Association. 

“ That this Meeting is unanimous in considering that the Institution of 
a Labour Commission for South India is an urgent necessity, and that the 
members present agree to represent the position to their proprietors, recom¬ 
mending them to allow the estates they are in charge of to join the scheme 
if it is found that the promises of support justify the establishment of a Com¬ 
mission on the lines suggested in the report of the Cominitlco appointed by 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India.” 

Mr. Harding Pascoe, in seconding Mr. Dandison, said f Iiat if a few years 
ago he had been told that Badaga labour would be leaving the district, he 
would have laughed. For the last several years he had been much about 
and had found Badagas working a hundred and fifty miles away and Badaga 
women working on rubber estates at practically sea level. This rather tended 
to show that Badaga labour was drifting away, 'fhen again it was argued 
that the Malayalee would not go away, but now it was found that the 
Malayalee cooly was going to both Ceylon and the Straits, He said that .n 
commission would be of great assistance and would give moral support to 
Maistries in securing coolies in the villages. He gave an instance where his 
maistry brought him his labour a month earlier than the required. On being 
questioned the maistry told him that if he had not secured the men then he 
would not have been able to bring the coolies at all. He said that this 
maistry will sooner or later consider whether it is good enough to go on, on 
these conditions, and that the result will be that if something is not done 
they will be deprived of the whole of their labour, 

Mr. Barber at this stage quoted from the Ceylon Handbook certain 
figures which were very significant as regards the work done by the Ceylon 
Commission. 

Mr. Sydenham Clarke then rose to propose an amendment. He said 
that be thought that instead of fixing Ks.2 per acre it would be better to fix 
the rate per imported cooly. He estimated that a coffee planter required 
half a cooly pe^ acre and the tea planter one cooly per acre and therefore it 
wouliSi be n)ore equitable if a poll tax were introduced, rather than on an 
acreage basis. Considerable discussion followed. Mr. Cockburn alluded 
to the rate of 30 cents per acre prevailing in Ceylon and thought that when a 
start bad been made the rate would come down much lower ^nd probably 
dwindle do^n to the Ceylon rate, Other speakers pointed out that definite 
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guarantees had now come forward to something like Rs.80,000 and if another 
basis of calculation were to be adopted, the Association would have to start 
afresh and procure new guarantees. It was pointed out that it was neces* 
sary to have a fixed basis and procure new guarantees. It was pointed out 
that it was necessary to have a fixed basis and Mr. Golden remarked that a 
Re.l acreage basis with a supplemental poll tax might work better. 

Mr. Barber then pointed out that the whole of the money required 
worked out to but half per cent of the gross value of planters’ produce - 
ported from the Madras Presidency, which certainly could not be considered 
high and appealed to members not to consign the scheme again to the melt¬ 
ing pot. 

Mr. Deane said he was certain that co.lee areas, with the present state 
of bug, could not stand the Rs.2 per acre basis. 

Mr. Cockburn remarked that his estate was between that of Mr, Deane 
and Mr. Clarke and it was high time that coffee, which was so badly bitten 
with bug, should be replaced with tea. 

A letter was next read from Mr. Nicholson, in which he stated that if 
the acieage rate was fixed at 1 Re. he would advise his estates joining. It 
was pointed out that here also a misunderstanding prevailed as tb Rs.2 
being the annual rate. 

Mr. Clarke at this stage withdrew his amendment on the understanding 
that Rs.2 was not to be the annual payment per acre but that it was merely 
a starling guarantee. 

Mr, Dandison’s resolution was then put to the vote and carried by 15 
for and 2 against. Various suggestions for the consideration of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee were then made, one of which was that members who came 
in later should not be allowed to get in cheaply, since they, bad not partici¬ 
pated in the initial expenses. A proposal was also made by Mr. Rogers, 
as regards the limiting of advances. This, members thought, vvas a matter 
to be dealt by local Associations and the matter was dropped. 

In conclusion, members were asked to let the Executive Committee have, 
as early as possible, the acreage of their estates. 

“ The Hon’ble Mr. E. V\ Barber proposed Mr, D. Elkington as a member 
of th) Association, who was duly elected. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair and to the 
Collector for the use of the room. 

Papers on the Table— 

Planting Gazette, August 191J. 

Year Book of Ceylon Planters’ Association. 

Catalogue of “ Monkey Jacks,” 

Book on Rubber in S. India. 

Memoirs of Dept, of Agriculture Vol. 1 No. 2. 

Do Vol. Ill No. 2. 

Do Vol. VI No. 2, 

Agricultural Journal of India, July 1913. 

Dept, of Agriculture, Madras, Vol. Ill, bulletin, No. 66. 

G. O. No. 214 dated 18-—7—13, Report on Government Botanical 
Gardens and Parks. 

G. O. No, 1622, dated 11—8—13 on the working of the Planters* Labour 
Act I of 1903. 

E, F. BARBER, Chairman. 

J. S. NICQLLS, Hony, , 
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JNorth Mysore Planters’ Assooiation. 

Annual General Meeting held at Balehonnur^ on September 

26th, 1913, 

Present. —Messrs. E. C. Bolton, C. Danvers, F. W. Hight, E. H. Young, 
C, P. Keed, R. G. Foster, S. L. Mathias, A. F, Evetts, Major 
Ricketts, T. Hunt (President), W*. H. Reed (Honorary Secre¬ 
tary). Hy Proxy : E. W. Fowke, J. Pais, E, Luud, D. Mathias. 
Visitors : Captain Ricketts, Mr. I. Saldanha. 

Honorary Secretary's Report & Accounts^ —Gentlemen,—In laying 
before you the Accounts for the past year I have to remark that since the 
last Annual General Meeting no new Estates have joined. There are now 54 
Estates on the Rolls, representing 10,460 acres. Subscriptions amounting to 
Rs-290-8-0 for five Estates are still due. The Income for the past year 
amounts to Rs.4,939-11-0. Against this there is an Expenditure of 
Rs.4,198-3-7 leaving a surplus balance of Rs.741-7-5 on the year’s working. 

The funds at the credit of the Association amount to a floating balance 
of Rs.2,915-9-0 and Rs.4,000 on deposit with the National Bank. 

Benevolent Fund. —I have remitted Rs.l30 to the Secretary, U, P. A. 
S. I. There is still a balance of Rs.60 due by subscribers, 

I beg to submit my resignation of the Honorary Secretaryship. 

President's Address. —Gentleinen,—I will not detain you long, I 
only propose to tell you about a few matters th«t have engaged the attention 
of the Association during the past few months. Delegates from the three 
Associations interviewed the Dewan about the proposed Labour Act, and 
some small modifications were suggested. 

A meeting of the Council of Mysore Planters’ Associations was held 
in Bangalore in August, at which the Scientific Officer and the Mysore 
Assistant were present. Disappointment was expressed by the Members at 
the progress made in Agricultural experiments, etc., especially the experi¬ 
ments with regard to “ Black Rot.” 

1 will address you later on on the Labour Commission scheme. 

I have to thank you for having done me the honour of electing me as 
your President for the past year, and now beg to tender my resignation. 

Income Tajr.—This was fully discussed, and it was decided “ That the 
imposition of an Income Tax as suggested and passed at the Economic 
Conference, does not meet with the approval of this Association and the 
Dussarah Delegate be instructed to oppose the same.” 

Labour Gommission*^kiicv a long discussion and after the President 
had explained the method of working of a Labour Commissipn, the follow¬ 
ing Resolution was put from the Chair:— 

(1) ” That this Association is in favour of supporting the Labopf 

Commission scheme, but that it is not only advisable but absolutely neces¬ 
sary that farther information as regards working details be circulated as 
speedily as possible, for the benefit of Members (who have not attended 
meetings) and non-members who are cjuite in the dark as to the methods of 
working a Labour Commission,” 
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(2) The following Amendment was proposed by Mr. E. C, Bolton and 
seconded by Mr, C, P, Reed:— 

“ That in view of the present depressed state of the Coffee Market and 
the eight anna subscription at present paid by the members, also the pro¬ 
posed large increase in coolies pay, this Association does not see its way to 
support the Labour Commission on the very expensive lines drawn up by 
the Committee appointed by the U. P. A,** 

The above Amendment was put to the Meeting and lost, 

The following Ameudment. was proposed by Mr. Lund and seconded 
by Mr, Bonner : Considering the importance of the Labour question, this 
Association requires more information as to the benefit Mysore would derive 
from the proposed Labour Commission, and it is resolved that a Committee 
be appointed to enejuire into the desirability of supporting the .Scheme and 
report to an Extraordinary Meeting of the Association to be held at an early 
date.” 

This Amendment was put to the Meeting and lost. 

The original Resolution was then put and carried by a large majority. 

Labour Question .—This was very fully discussed and a petition signed 
by 58 estate labour suppliers, asking for an increase of pay to coolies was 
read. It was decided tliat the matter of raising coolies* pay immediately be 
left over until the next Quarterly Meeting in December next, so as to enable 
members to fully consider the matter. 

Roads and Communications.--k petition signed by many land-owners 
and ryots resident in the Mudigerc and Koppa Taluks, referring to the impas¬ 
sable state of the Magoondi Kalasa and the Balehole-Basricatty Roads, was 
read. 

The Association complained about the state of these roads at the meet¬ 
ing held in December last, and the subject was represented to Govern¬ 
ment on January 6th, Their reply dated 31st January says that the matter 
will be referred to the Chief Engineer and President of the Kadur District 
Board. 

It was decided that the petition be forwarded to the proper authorities, 
and that it is strongly supported by the Association, 

Central klanure Works .—A letter from the Deputy Commissioner, 
Hassan District, asking if planters were likely to support Manure Works 
started in Hassan. Reply : This Association thinks it advisable to point 
out that to obtain support from European planters it would be necessary 
to: 

(1) Supply Manures under a guarantee as to purity. 

(2) The Works would have to be sure of a steady and certain supply* 

Provided that the above conditions are fulfilled and*prices such as can 
favourably compete with imported manures, we think the scheme would 
meet with considerable support from planters. 

Election of Office Bearers —This resulted in the election of Mr. T, 
Hunt, President and Mr, W, H, Read, Honorary Secretary. 
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Shevaroy Planters* Asiooiation. 

Procecdinfis of the Annual Ge$ieral Meeting of the Shevaroy Planter^' 
Association lield at the Victoria Rooms, Yercaud, 

, OH 30th September, 1913. 

Present —J, P, Bedford, Esq., I. C. S. Messrs. S. Campbell. B. Cayley, E. 

Dickins, H. Dickins, H. Dyer, K. A. Gilby, R. Gompertx, Paul 
Goubieat, S, M, Might, A*, B. Kundaswamy. C. G. Lechler, W. 
J. Lechler, J. C, Large, C. Rahm, VV. Rahm, Revd. Eather 
Rochet, B. N. Short, C. K. Short, F. D. Short, L. B. Short, 
E. W. Short, E. Sans G. Turner, H. Whittle, Pringle Waldeck 
and Ch. Dickins (Honorary Secretary). Mrs, I', Campbell by 
her proxy Mr. Gilby, Mr. D. S. Robinson by his proxy Mr. C. 
• Rahm, and Mr. F. Pegge by his proxy Mr. C. Dickins. 

(1) The Notice calling the Meeting was taken as read. 

(2) The Late Mr, VF, W,. Might, —The Ch lirman on opening the 
meeting said he felt it his sad duty to reter to the loss the Association had 
sustained by the sudden and unexpected death of .Mr. William Might, who 
was well known in the community. He was a sportman and a good fellow and 
was for many years a member of the Association. He felt sure the late 
Mr. W, Might’s death would be felt by all and moved the following re¬ 
solution which was seconded by Mr, J, C, Large and carried unanimousiy, 

“That this Association write to Mrs, Might expressing its deepest 
sympathy with her in her sad loss and also to his brother Mr. S. M. Might.” 

The Labour Cointniasion Scheme, —After a long debate on the sub¬ 
ject the following proposal was made by Mr. G, Turner and seconded by 
Mr, C. Rahm: 

“ That in the opinion of this meeting the institution of a Labour Com¬ 
mission for S. India on the lines suggested in the report of the Commirtee 
appointed by the U, P. A. S. I. is a most desirable and urgent measure and 
that it agrees to strongly support the scheme.” 

Result of Voting, —24 for. Against 3 viz., Messrs. J. C. Large, A. B. 
Kundaswainy, F. Pegge. Messrs, Bedford, Sans, and Waddeck did not vote. 

Mr. E. Large wrote in stating that he had referred the matter to his 
proprietor at Home and anticipated a reply in the aihrmaiive. 

(3) Delciiate's Report,-Mr. Turner read hi.s report, emphasising the 
fact that every member of the Association should provide himself with a 
copy of the U. P. A. S. 1. Proceedings. 

Proposed by Mr. C. G. Lechler and seconded by Mr. B. Cayley and 
carried unanimously: * That Mr. Turner be thanked foe representing this 
Association at. the U. P, A, S. I. Meeting, and for his interesting report—also 
that the saihebe printed,” . ^ . 

« (4) Honorary Secretary's Report,—The Honorary Secretary read 

his Annual Report afid Statement of Accounts. The Accounts were exa¬ 
mined by Messrs. B. Short and C. Rahm and found correct. 

Proposed by Mr. B. Short and seconded by Mr. G. Turner and carried 
uoaoimously: ** That the Honorary Secretary be thanked for his report and 
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that the same be printed tojjether with statement of - .Accounts for distribu¬ 
tion amongst the members,” 

(3) Repairing of Machinery^ &c.—liesLd letter dated 7-9-1913 from 
Mr* A. C. Nicholson with reference to repairing of machinery, pnipcrs, &c., 
&c., executed on the Hawthorn Estate from 1st October. 

(6» Small Consifittmenfs of Goods—Delivery of, to residents on 
the SUevaroy* H/7/s, —Resolved: “That the Honorary Secretary be re¬ 
quested to thank the General Traffic Manager, S. I. R., for his letter G. O, 
401/15 dated I’Oth September, 1913.” 

(7) Re-Correspondence of 16-4-1913 Published in P, C. of that 
week,—Head letter No 200 d.ited 18-9-1913 addressed to this Association 
from Mr. D. Daly. 

Resolved : “ That the Honorary Secretary be requested to inform Mr. 
Daly that the Association would write to the Editor, Planters' Chronicle, 
asking him if he will publish all Mr. Daly’s correspondence addressed to 
the Association dating from 16th May 1913 if so, to do so.” 


(8) Alteration of rule 9 of the S. P. A.—-Mr. Bedford moved the fol- 
towing motion, which was seconded by Mr. R. A. Gilby and carried unani¬ 
mously : “ That Committee meetings be held every quarter between each 
quarterly meeting, in substitution for rule 9.” 

(9) Election of Office Bearers; The following Committee was elected 
for the coining year ;— 

Messrs. F. 1), Short, 

S. M. Right, 

C. Rahm, 

C. G. Lechler, 

W. Rahm, 

G. Turner, 

Revd. Father Rochet, 

and Mr. C. Dickins was unanimously elected Honorary Secretary. 


( 10 ) 

meeting. 


Vote of Thanks.'-A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the 

Chas. dickins, ♦ 

Hony. Secy., S* P. Ai 


Kanan Devan Piantera’ Assooiation. 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting of the above Association held 
on September 27th, 1913, the following Resolution wa'? unanimously aitrmd 
to 

“ That this Association is in favour of any scheme that will tend to 
reduce rates of advances and reduce and regulate competition'fof codlies in 
South India, but is not in a position to decide for or against propii^ed Si. t* 
Labour Commission, and that therefore the scheme be referred to aU 
prietors of Betatos in the District.” ^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Government of India, 

Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
(Agri:). 

F;om 

Simla, the 30th Septemberi 1913, 

F. Noyce, Eaq., I. C. S., 

Under-Secret ary to the Government of India, 

To 

The Secretary, 

United Planters* Association of Southern India. 

Sir,“I am directed to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your 
letter No. 15 dated the 17th September, 1913, with which yon forwarded a 
copy of Resolution carried at the Annual Meeting of the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India, advocating in view of the presence of Green 
Bug in Coffee Estates in Southern India, the introduction of some form of 
internal pest Act in order to strengthen the hands of the scientific staff 
employed in stamping out the pest. The resolution further suggests that 
before any general Pest Act becomes law, its provisions should be submitted 
to the United Planters* Association for consideration and report. 

2. With reference to the latter portion of the resolution. I am to say 
that a copy of the Bill to prevent the introduction into British India of anv 
insect. Fungus or other pest which is or may be destructive to crops, and of 
the statement of Objects and Reasons, has. it is understood, been forwarded 
to you by the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative 
Department and that Government of India will be pleased to consider any 
suggestions which the United Planters* Association may wish to offer. It 
is requested that any communication in regard to the Hill inav be addressed 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislalne Department, 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

F. Noyce, 

Under-Secretary. 


The EwtoR, 

'J'hc Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 


Meppadi, September 30th, 1913. 


The Labour Problem. 


Dear Sir,—I have read Mr, Mead*s very able letter with much interest. 
I r^ret the vievc he takes of the proposed Labour Commission, more 
especially as what he says on other connected subjects appears so very 
sound. 


. Mr. Mead’s statement of some of the causes of our present troubles.is 
perfectly correct: but in his enumeration I think that he ha.s left out one 
large factor, and that is the lack of combination among planters on this all- 
important matter that has hitherto existed. The proposal to establish a 
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Labour Commission for the whole of South India is an attempt to remedy 
this defect. The Delegatees at this year’s U. P. A. S. I. Meeting were not 
pen likely to follow a blind lead. Many were new comersi influential men 
in their Districts who were there to demand a remedy for their labour 
troubles which were becoming intolerable. 

In my opening address I specially asked for criticism of any scheme 
thaf might be put forward, and even if Mr Mead's criticism were destructive 
it is much preferable to what I have called the “ let the—fool talk attitude ” 
which might have allowed his Association to promise support to the Com¬ 
mission and then to And that half its acreage stood out. The old method 
of calling everyone who differs from the Chairman and the Planting Member 
a putrefying idiot silences criticism, imiltiplies votes against you, and leaves 
you drivelling about “ingratitude" for the rest of your time. 1 think that when 
Mr. Mead sees his letter in print it may occur to him that his arguments 
sometimes destroy one another. At any rate I hope he will come to the 
December Meeting ready to thrash the matter out. 

Is Mr. Mead pleased with the present Labour position ? Evidently not, 
for he admits the necessity of some action, and of the establishment of 
District Labour Commissions. This would, I think, be a mistake. The 
Assistant Commissioners stationed, as it is proposed they shall be, in the 
various recruiting Districts under the control of the Commissioner and the 
U. P. A. S. I., will work on a system and for a common object. Whereas 
under Mr. Mead's scheme there might be 3 or 4 men in a small space 
competing with one another as well as with their overseas rivals and the 
evil would only be intensifled. The Commission will certainly not be able 
to. do away with competition, but one of its duties will be to regulate it. 

There is another consideration that should not be lost sight of. The 
District Commissions would have no status comparable to that of a combined 
one, or that of the Ceylon Commission. 

I venture to say that Mr. Mead is wrong in stating that recruiting for 
Districts is confined to Zones. It may have been so a few years ago. But 
the increased competition aided no doubt by the constant shifting of Super¬ 
intendents to which he alludes has brought about a complete change. South 
Canara people who used to work exclusively in Mysore now go to Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore as well as Wynaad, Gangs of Badugas come 
to Wynaad. The Canarese who used to work here and in the Nilgiris are 
going to the Anamalais. 

Any Wynaad Estate used to be able to count on getting a fair number 
of Coimbatore coolies who came in towards the end of July. That source 
of supply has completely dried up. The coolies seem to have been drawn 
away to Ceylon, the Straits, Cochin and the Anamalais. In other Districts 
I believe a similar mix up has occurred. 

As for what Mr. Mead says about his preference.for sending the planter 
to do his own recruiting, he is the Manager of a large Company with a num¬ 
ber of European Assistants, and has every right to his own opinion. One 
does not want to advertise or magnify one's own troubles. But the Tea 
Planter short of coolies, struggling to keep up with his flush, driving his 
pluckers out 7 days a week atid with his factory working 16 hours or more 
in the 24, simply cannot leave the Estate to go and hunt up cooUee^and 
Maistiies is their villages. 
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I cannot see what reason ^^r. Mead has for thinking that there is a 
near prospect of our labour difficulties disappearing. Tea has been opened 
largely, and rubber enormously, in the last few years. Boom or no booing 
the tea will have to be plucked and the rubber tapped. If rubber prices 
remain as they are, or go lower, expenses will have to be cut down and 
coolies worked harder. That will lead to more trouble. If prices improve 
considerably there will be more opening. It seems to me that this is no time 
to let matters slide. 

If any improvement can be effected in the Labour Commission scheme 
as published, the Executive Committee will welcome suggestions, and as I 
have said, wc hope that Mr* Mead will come to Bangalore and help us with 
his advice. 

Meanwhile, there is the U. P. A, S. I. scheme. Mr. Mead and 1 know 
all the men who drew it up. For my part I have a great respect for their 
opinions. The cost has been said to be too great. But even for the fust 
year, which will be the most expensive, four pounds of coffee or “ common ” 
tea, or one pound of rubber per acre will pay for it. It may mean the saving 
of the Planting Industry. If inerelv as a sporting proposal we ask Mr. Mead 
and other doubters to give it a trial. 

Yours faithfully, 

C E. Abbott. 


The Editor, 

The Planners' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 


5th October, 1915. 


Laboui* Commission, 

Sir,—While disagreeing in toto with the criticisms of the proposed 
Labour Commission contained in Mr. Mead’s letter of the 22nd .nlto., his 
idea of Disirict Commissions is particularly unfortunate. The chief object 
of a Commissioner will he to organise and hold things together, if necessary 
to arbitrate, and if Mr. Mead is laughing now at the constant quarrels and 
complaints that one district is getting more for its money than another” 
which he foresees as the result of united Labour Commission, he will pro¬ 
bably go into hysterics if he thinks over the effects of the constant quarrels 
and complaints, &c., which would be the inevitable result of a District 
Commission scheme, such as he suggests. 

To Mr. Mead’s objection to a Commissioner, and incidentally to the 
Labour Commission scheme, on the ground of expense, 1 should like to 
ask him if he knows, or has made enquiries, what it costs to run any sort of 
private commissisn. Rs.2 an acre, and that probably for the first year 
only, may seem a lot of money, but it is cheap compared with the cost of a 
private commission, and' 1 venture, to think it will be considerably cheaper 
and quite as effective a^ a District Commission scheme such as he favours. 
Wynaad Estates employ Canarese, South Canara coolies, Coimbatore and 
Erode Tamils and Malabar Malayalams. Does Mr. Mead think that a. 
Commissioa run by the District of Wynaad, unless it was. on as large a 
, scale as the U. P. A. S. Il Commission scheme proposes to be, could possibly 
keep in touch witb^ and work satisfactorily over, such a large area, and 
at a less cost per acre to the estates joining. 
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I take it that amongst ourselves what we want to eliminate as far as pos¬ 
sible is “ Competition.’* VVe have quite enough to compete hgainst in the 
Straits and Ceylon, and it seems to me that the scheme of independent Dis¬ 
trict Commissions, such as ^^r. ^fead suggests, would create competition. I 
do not think the proposed Labour Commission Scheme would in any way 
hinder a district, while has recruited almost wholly from one centre in the 
past, from doing so in the future, and I think that what Mr. Mead has lost 
sight of is, that this proposed Labour Commission Scheme will not be a 
recruiting agency. It will be a Banking. Forwarding and Helping Agency, 
in fact almost everything except a recruiting agency. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

VV. Everett BowNAbS. 


The Labour Problem. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Sir,—I am tired of seeing my name in the Chronicle and many will 
doubtless say “ What! Danvers again ?” but I crave your and their indul¬ 
gence once more, as 1 should like to make an appeal to my brother planters. 

First, let me welcome Mr. Mead, who sent a racy letter last week ; and 
who would have thought that the Rose of Raciness could rear its head in 
the thorny wilderness of the Labour Problem ? It was also a very characte¬ 
ristic letter, and made me leel pleasantly as if I had met Mr. Mead .again. 
I would like to follow him through his paras, as that will lead up to my 
appeal. 

Legislation, —Mr. Mead is unquestionably right in his view of this, 
and in his conclusion that no Act can be framed which is of any use to the 
planter; only I would substitute satisfactory”—for "any.” We must have 
legislation for the “excrescences”—the dishonesties attached to the business 
of labour supplying. As to Act I, with extradition, I am indeed an unwil¬ 
ling convert; the sort of convert the Inquisition used to make with racks 
and boiling oil. Extradition is necessary, 1 think, (unless the Labour Com 
mission goes through) for though those in the enjoyment of it are not 
immune from bad debts, are they prepared to say that the bad debts would 
not increase if extradition were withdrawn ? Ever since Act I came on the 
scene I have maintained that 50% of its value would be dissipated by Police 
short-comings, while all of its objectionable features would remain, and it 
would tend to lessen, more and more, our personal influence with our labour. 
It is the spirit of 1913 dealing with undeveloped creatures of the Heolithic 
Age; it is a comparison of unlike kinds ; and it is a stone when we asked 
for bread. But it may bring extradition, and if this is not all that some 
fancies paint, it will act as some sort of check on unmuzzled roguery. 

Our views are ail coloured by local circumstances, and 1 have not heard 
of any village tribunal in our recruiting grounds which settles anything as 
between maistry and cooly; these disputes arc frequently brought to the 
Estate Manager whose time is taken up by attempting to unravel complex 
tissues of lies. 

Mr. Richardson’s was ** truly an awful confession,” but he recognised 
things as they are and wished for reasonable safe-guard; Mr, Mead tdls us 
what we ought to be. Hut even supposing that perfection existed among 
planters, we know it does nqt among recruiters; the planter is often *pre- 
sented with coolies supposed to be legitimately recruited but who have been 
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crimped from another maistry, and he knows no more than his man tells 
him. In ournDwn district we settle these matters by enquiring face to face 
—but how is this to be done when the coolies have gone beyond the bound¬ 
ary ? As temptations increase and facilities for avoiding performance of 
contract also increase, surely it is necessary to take some measure or other, 
The best we can, though the balance of profit may be small. But we might 
do without Act 1, as 1 hope to show. 

Shortage of Labour and its Causes' —What Mr. Mead says under this 
head is very sound—only I am not sure that there never has been any 
crimping; and as to the F. M. S, I heard that they intended from Ist 
October not tO'reduce pay but to increase tasks 25%, I am sure 1 hope 
that this is true, and the Government of Madras may enquire or not as it 
likes. In any case it counts for us. 

Proposed Labour Commission, —This in my opinion is the soundest 
scheme that the planters of S. India have ever had, and I tender by unstinted 
congratulations to the originators and framers of it whether it carries through 
or whether it fails from want of support. It is not yet perfect, no doubt; 
but perfection, like confidence, is a plant of slow growth, and changes can 
be made as time and experience suggest. Again I will follow Mr. Mead. 

I. I am mostly with him here. It is to the sub-divisions that we must 
look for our greatest help and I would like to see the Agents of those sub¬ 
divisions paid on a more liberal scale, while the central agent be correspon¬ 
dingly reduced. But I think it advisable to have a central head as it will 
tend to greater cohesion and co-operation between the sub-divisions, which 
to my mind is the essence of the scheme. Disconnected agencies may de¬ 
velop jealousies or at least rivalries, and as the chief value of the agency lo us 
in Mysore will be not the recruiting of labour but the recovery of such has 
bolted to outside our own sphere of influence, it is to us entirely necessary 
that there should be homogeneity and co-operation in the Labour Commis¬ 
sion spheres : without this the Commission will lose value, and I doubt if it 
would be extensively supported, 

3. 4. 5 & 6 are not very important prints for discussion here. It will 

take the Commission all its time if it is going to see that every maistry uses 
his advances for legitimate purposes—but no doubt some good will accrue, 
and the intentions are excellent. 

7. This will be of value to a good many, for circumstances vary. 

8. Mr. Mead evidently agrees with this, a very strong point in the 
scheme. 

9. Each agency can confine itself to the attractions of its own dis¬ 
trict or districts, and can probably advertise better than an Association. 

10. Some may be able to go when and Where they like, but many 
cannot and I think this clause sound. 

II. Same applies. 

12. ’ I don’t want to laugh at all! Mr. Mead foresees the human element 
stepping in and consequent quarrels and complaints. Human nature is so, 
and what can a poor Labour Commissioner do to alter it ? But we can try 
to promote harmony and good-will, even if some insist on striking discordant 
notes. If a man in Travancore gives up my bolted coolies, 1 shall be very 
willing to give up his; and the agency will be a powerful factor in aiding 
people to keep to the narrow path of honesty and straight dealing. On this 
the whole thing depends. 

13, I echo Mr. Mead’s “ How ? you cannot do away with competition.** 
It is a common, thing with us for the richer suppliers to use th^ir own money 
as well as the Estate advance, and so out-bid poorer suppliers. Competition 
ail along the line! 
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.14. I have lost no money to speak of for 15 years, bat am horribly 
afraid of what the future holds without this Labour Commission. 

Now,* the Labour Committee has unfortunately not published its idea of 
how the scheme will be worked, and many are in doubt as to whether it will 
be to their advantage to join. We understand that maistries will be advanced, 
through the agency and labour more or less kept on the rails; but we have 
had no official information on what to us is the great idea. We have been 
un-officially tt>ld that if labour goes to the wrong place it will be recovered 
by the Commission and set on its proper path ; if a maistry and his gang 
after taking advances from Travancore go to Wynaad. the Superintendent of 
the harbouring Estate will be requested to send them back -and he will do 
so. If they go to their village, the agent will get them back, or hurry them. 

This is what appeals to me 1 

Let us all join the Labour Commission—let us all sign an agreement to 
return coolies that we have no right to -and Act I and other legtsiation may 
be left alone. The agent can ascertain, or be informed, where coolies have 
gone—most maistries know where their coolies have bolted to. It will stop 
the taking of advances by maistries in two places—it will keep the cooly 
from being claimed (as he is in South Canara) by 3 or 4 maistries—it will 
ke^p us all, employers, recruiters, and coolies, in the “ narrow path of 
honesty’*—it will tend to promote harmony and good-will among the great 
majority—above all. if whole-heartedly worked it will save us (at any rate 
for some time) from that “ sharp hooked bundle of dry feathers,” that com¬ 
pares of unlike kinds, that destroyer of personal influence, Act I of 1913. 

Brother Planters, can we not do this ? It is easy—it is honest—it is 
politic —and I think it will be cheap. Still we must face competition—still 
our rates will probably go up ; but though we may advance more highly and 
pay more highly, we should be able to feel more secure of our dear-bought 
labour coming in. 

The tendency of all clever and sarcastic minds is towards criticism— 
Mr. Mead has criticised, in and I appeal to him to now turn his talents to 
constructiveness. Will he, coninjuction with other experienced friends, help 
the Labour Commission towards fraition and perfection by helpful sugges¬ 
tions ? Without the aid of such as he the scheme will work imperfectly, and 
cause will be given to the scoffer to blaspheme. 

. Something must be done ; here and there conditipns may now be 
favourable, but they cannot remain so. Here is a scheme which, if worked 
in the right spirit, should be a boon and a blessing; here is an opportunity to 
“ combine ” to our own great advantage, moral, mental, and financial, and 
with distinct eventual advantage to the cooly also. Can we not take 
advantage of it ? Are we to confess ourselves feckless and unprescient ? and 
are we to revolve eternally in a vicious circle of appeals to Government for 
legislation one time and condemnation of all legislation another ? 

Yours faithfully, 

C. Danvers. 


Labour. 

• Sir, I have read with much interest the letters recently appearing in 
ihfS'Planters' Chronicle on this subject. I think it is a good sign that this 
matter is receiving more atieuiion in your columns and 1 hope ^therefore 
that my crude remarks may pass the censorship. ^ 

It seems to me that thp fir.'^t questions to be asked in attempting!to*k)lve 
. this problem are : What are the chief difficulties to be met ? Is it possible 
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to overcome these ? If not, can anything be done to lessen them or mitigate 
the evil and, if so, what is the best mode of procedure ? 

Of course I recognise that there are complications and side issues, but 
when wa are dealing with a complicated case it is usual to try and remove 
the most serious symptom, or condition, first, 

I take it therefore that the answer to the first question may be put 
somewhat in this shape: “ A shortage of labour at rates which make our 
produce remunerative, or a disorganised state of available labour leading to 
reduced or vanishing profits.** 

Let us suppose for a moment that there is sufficient labour available in 
South India to meet our requirements, the next question appears to be—Can 
the grower of any particular product afford to pay a higher wage than the 
growets of other products, or is there any district so favourably situated that 
it can afford to outbid another ? If so, the laws of supply and demand come 
into play at once and the product, or district, which chn afford to pay highest 
gets its requirements served first; no commission in the world is going to 
alter this. 

That such a state of matters does exist is undoubted, and it is this, 
added to the varied local conditions in the different recruiting grounds, 
that has made the situation.so complicated, apart from foreign competition. 

Mr. Danvers tells ns that he is assured Coffee is going to be the first of 
our products to go to the wall—but even Coffee is not going to the wall without 
a struggle, and supposing large areas of Coffee are abandonedthere are exten¬ 
sions under other products here and in other countries, while industrial 
concerns are springing up and expanding to absorb any labour released, so 
the position is not likely to improve even for those stronger branches of the 
Industry, I think, therefore, it is safe to assume that our difficulties will 
remain and probably increase. 

The product which bolds the strongest position to-day may again have 
its period of depression and, unfortunately, these adjustments as between 
the Producer and Consumer are generally slower and do not always corres¬ 
pond with a conflict between Capital and Labour which is sharper and its 
effect more immediately felt. We are dealing with agriculture. 

Now, is it possible to completely overcome our difficulties ? No-ver> 
well—but can nothing be done to put things on a sounder footing ? Yes, 
surely • How ? One man says stop emigration,’* another “ Restrict exten¬ 
sions**—“ Do away with advances; “ Have extradition Let the weak 

go to the wall ;** “ Raise wages,** etc., etc.,—Raise wages I Oh yes. we are 

going to raise wages all right whether we like it or not, but this alone is not 
going.to relieve the pressure for any length of tithe, it is simply following the 
law of supply and demand, just as the weak going to the wall is a law of 
nature. 

Mr. Mead lays great emphasis on' Competition, which he says “ is 
ever present in any business,** as a cause of our trouble. True—and what 
is the result in most cases when competition gets to that stage when it 
threatens to ruin an industry? A combination of interests Is there any 
combination among planters in this respect ? None—therefore, I say the 
most serious sympton of the case is —lack of combination. * 

If my argument is sound this can be remedied. But what lathe best 
way of proceeding ? Surely by having a Special Labour Department under 
the U. P. A. S. 1. Combine Brst in establishing this, then consider minor 
proposals such as»Mr. Mead’s to have separate district Agencies, or Com¬ 
mittees to deal with different products. 

To admit that the case is complicated, or that one product or district 
is in a stronger |:K>-^itiou than another, is not to say that recruiting and 
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advancing should not be regulated and protected, and I hold that a central 
or combined Agency is the best way of doing this. Separate agencies would 
do little, I believe, to stop interdistrict troubles, nor would a number of 
minor agencies be able to cope with foreign competition in the same way 
as a combined department under the [J. P. A. S. I. 

As to the cost—what is Rs.6 per acre spread over 5 years compared 
with the capital involved, or for that matter with the advances issued to 
m^istries? The Committee’s draft scheme is a very rough one. It was 
never supposed to be more than a mere indication of a line which might be 
followed, developed and modified to suit the needs of the case as these become 
clearer. Mr. Meed’s contention that different districts have their own re¬ 
cruiting centres seems to me to strengthen the case for a central commission. 
Is it not a fact that these centres are now being tapped by other districts, 
to say nothing of foreign competition ? 

Mr. Mead appears to be shocked that we should require to protect our¬ 
selves from crimping among ourselves. I am very glad to learn that a man 
of Mr. Mead’s experierxe is able to look at things in that light. I am sorry 
to say 1 am obliged to take Mr. Richardson’s view, and it is well to remember 
“ how oft the means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done 

With what Mr. Mead says as regards the manner in which Labour is 
worked I fully agree. Men generally are not, in my opinion, in such inti¬ 
mate touch with their labour as they used to be, and I find both Labour 
and^Subordinate Staff very unsettled another argnnient in favour of com¬ 
bination among Owners. 

It seems not quite fair to blame wealthy Companies, as Mr. Mead does, 
for their ignorance with regard to opening land ; presumably they are guided 
by gentlemen on the spot who report for them, and if the seriousness of the 
Labour question has been minimised it is hardly the fault of the Companies. 

Yours faithfully. 

Geo. L. Duncan. 

No. 875 of 1913. Office of the Planting Expert, 

Bangalore, 

7th October, 1913. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Seotlonal Meetings. 

Sir,—With reference to the excellent suggestion made in the last para¬ 
graph of Mr. Mead’s letter published in your issue of 27th September, I beg 
to remind your readers of a similar suggestion which I had the honour to 
put forward at the Annual Meeting of tne U. P. A. S. I. in 1911, namely that 
Sectional Meetings should be held each year in convenient centres to get 
together men from groups of Districts to discuss special subjects in which 
they had a common interest. 

My views on the subject then expressed will be found in the Planters' 
Chronicle, Vol, VI., Page 549, and the full text of the resolution passed 
giving effect to those views will be found on page 556. This resolution 
though carried has evidently been forgotten, a fate which is shared ap¬ 
parently by a large number of the resolutions passed at Annual Meetings 
of the U. P. A. S. I. 

1 remain, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Rudolph D. Anstbad, 

Planting RxperU 
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PEST ACT. 

Th 3 Demtruotive Insects and Pasts Act., 1918 

This Hill is the outcome of representations made by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce as long ago as 1906. In 1910 the Government of 
Madras asked for the views of the U. P. A. S. I. upon the subject and it 
may be remembered that a number of letters from different public bodies 
together with a note by the Scientftc Officer were published in the pages of 
the Chronicle (V p. 497). In November 1911 a special Committee^ of 
experts, of whom the Scientific Officer was one, met at Pusa to consider 
the matter and advise Government as to the form of legislation necessary. 
In 1912 the Scientific Officer wrote a number of articles in the Chronicle 
dealing in detail with the subject and describing the working of Pest Acts 
in general (Scientific Officer’s Paper CIX) and at last the Government have 
before them a Bill which gives the power to control the importation ^ into 
British India of articles likely to cause infection to crops. In a recent i^sue 
the speech made by Sir E.lward Maclagan when introducing this Act into 
the Imperial Council at Simla was published, and we are now able to 
publish the actual text of the Act which is as follows:— 

A Bill to prevent the introduction into British India of any insect, fungus 
or other pest, which is or may be destructive to crops. 

Whereas it is expedient to make provision for preventing the introduc¬ 
tion into British India of any insect, fungus or other pest, which is or may 
be destructive to crops It is hereby enacted as follows:— 

1, Short Title,—‘This act may be called The Destructive Insects and 
Pests Act, 1913. 

2, Definitions* —In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the 
subject or context,— 

(a) “ crops’* includes all agricultural or horticultural crops, and trees 

or bushes; 

(b) import” means the bringing or taking by sea or land; and 

(c) “ infection” means infection by any insect, fungus or other pe.st 

injurious to a crop. 

3. Power of Governor-General in Council to regulate or prohibit 

'the import of articles likely to infects —O) The Governor^General in 
Council may, by notification in the o//Mdm, prohibit or regulate, 

subject to such restrictions and conditions as he may impose, the import 
into British India, or any part thereof, or any specified place therein, of any 
article or class of articles likely to cause inf6ction to any crop. 

(2) A notification under this section may specify any article or class of 
articles, either generally or in any particular manner, whether with reference 
to the country of origin, or the route by which imported or otherwise. 

4. operation of Notification under Section 3, —A notification 

under section 3 shall operate as if it had been issued under Section 19 of the 
Sea Customs Act, 1878, (Act VIII of 1878) and tbe officers of Customs at 
every port shall have the same powers in respect of any article with regard 
to the importation of which such a notification has been issued as they have 
for the time being in respect of any s^rticle Ihe importation of which is regu¬ 
lated, restricted or prohibited by the law relating to Sea Customs and the 
Uw lor the being io force relating to Sea Customs or any such article 

AuShatt apply a ieo r dingly ^ 
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5. Powei^ of Local Government to make rules,, —(1) The Local 
Government may, subject to the control of the Governor-General in Council, 
make rules for the detention, inspection, desinfection or destruction of any 
article in respect of which a notitication has been issued under Section 3 or 
of any article which may have been in contact or proximity thereto, and for 
regrulating the powers and duties of the odicers whom it may appoiut in this 
behalf. 

(2) In making any rule under this section the Local Government may 
direct that a breach thereof shall be punishable with tine, which may 
extend to one thousand rupees. 

6, Protection to persons acthv^ under .4cL—No suit, prosecution 
or other legal proceeding shall lie against any person tor anything in good 
faith done or intended to be done under this Act. 


Ceylon Recruiting and D\maging Stories at the Coast. 

From an interesting report by Mr. J. H. Rutherford Lee. which appears 
in the September number of the Plantiufi Gazette^ it would seem that the 
people in these and neighbouring districts know all about Ceylon, and prefer 
Penang. Stories are toLi of coolies who have been to Ceylon, and have 
been swindled, free p issages are ridiculed, it being argued that the cooly 
has to pay tor it after all, and that the kangani continually takes it out of 
him in rice and pay. It was al.so alleged that the cooly was not allowed to 
go near the Superintendent, and that, although there were no cases of ill- 
treatment by the SuperinUndent, the latter did not care. Such stories are 
indeed difficult to refute, and there seems every argument provided here in 
support of the system of the accounts of each individual cooly’s indebted¬ 
ness being kept by the Superintendent. There should be far more 
communication between the Dorai and the cooly. It is stated that the 
coolies, like the system, vary much on estates where it is now in operation, 
•but that the kangani does not. The m^ral is obvious; and anything that 
tends to put an end to these unfortunate stories at the Coast should be 
welcomed, for unless the cooly in his village has a favourable idea of the 
place to where he is going the whole Commission might as well be abolished. 
—r/t(5 Ceylon Observer, 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. : 

Coffee (1913 Crop) on Sale.— H. M, Consul at Batavia (Mr. J. \V, 
Stewart) reports that a sale of Government coffee of the 1913 crop will 
take place in the rooms of the “ Handels-vereenignig” at Batavia on 15th 
October and 26th November next. The quantity to be offered for sale is 
13, 811 piculs, the unit for sale purposes being the picul of 136 English lbs. 

A statement fin English) of the conditions of sale may be seen by United 
Kingdom firms at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall Street, London, E. C.—T/ic Board of Trade 
Journah 

The French Consul at Rio is said to have reported on the excess 
cost of living in Rio as compared to Paris as being, equal to 3*5 to 1, 
so that an employee 'earning fr. 495 a month in Rio can scarcely live ms one 
who earns fr. 200 in Paris, and certainly cannot save on such pay— 

Life. 
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How to take Samplos atid aond Spoolmono for ■xaminatlon* 

Soiln. 

To obtain a fair average aample of the soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are taken from not less than, 
four different parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves mulch. &c., a vertical hole IB inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharo spade 
a slice of s<nl to a depth of one foot is cut ofi one side of the hole and placed 
on a clean bag* Big stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the size of a pea« or fine roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 lbs ,i8 placed in a clean canvas bag, which is securely tied up. Such 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It is important that hags and hoxns siwuld be clean. 

Care must be taken about the labels. Each sample should be labelled 
and a duplicate label put inside the bag. Full information should be sent 
about each^sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub¬ 
soil, surrounding rocks and countty. whether and is on a level or slope near 
a river, Ac , and the history of the previous manurial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases* 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they must not fie evternally xoet 
when they are put up. In some oases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure l)efore they ate packed 

Bpeciiuens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part ill 20 of water. 

Insects. 

If live insects are sent, some of their food plant, which should be dry, 
siiould be enclosed with them, and also a little crushed t>^per* Insects found 
in soil, woimI, c^c., should be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them, or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. * 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzene. They should be quite dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded paper. Cotton 
wool should never be used. 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular« 
shaped packets which are packed in a box with crushed paper to prevent 
shaking. 

Scale insects should be packed quite dry^ each specimen attached to its 
food plant simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General. 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind shou'd be sent, if 
possible 4 or 5. 

Eoery^eoimen should he clearly tahelled so that there can be no possible 
mistake, ^e label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent must be recorded. 

Ail specimens should be sent to 
Tbb Bscbbtaby, 

The United Planters’ Association of Houthem India, 

BANGALORE, 

^ ensure th^ being promptly attended t9 upon arfival. 
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Contents. 

Tho Scientific Department publishes a very interesting arti':le on the 
mixing of fertiliser.-;, with a practical demonstration by Mr. Birnie, which 
led to a valuable discussion at the Meeting, It is impossible to over-estimate 
the value of such personal instruction by experts. 

The Proceedings of the We.st Coast Planters* Association, the Soulh 
Mysore Planters* Association and the Auamalai Planters’ Association are 
puolished. They are all of general interest on the question of the proposed 
Labour Comniissiou. All three Associations have strongly supported the 
action of the United Planters’ Association Meeting. 

We congratulate the West Co.ast Planters* Association on their Resolu¬ 
tion (153) resolving to increase their subscription to the U. P. A. S. I. to the 
2 anna basis. This brings all the affiliate! Associations into line as equal 
subscribers at 2 annas, which we hope will be noted by the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Anamalai Planters* Association. 

We must, before leaving this subject, heartily congratulate.Mr. Abbott, 
the late Chairman, on having his continued efforts towards this culmination 
accomplished. Coining so soon after a wonderfully unanimous Annual 
Meeting, over which he presided with much success, we consider this the 
coping stone of his Chairmanship. 

We note with satisfaction that the Anamalai Planters* Association 
endorsed what their Delegates said at the Annual Meeting as regards the 
retention of the Scientific Officer for a further period of five years. All the 
remarks on this subject were laudatory and appreciative, but the Editor iivot 
opinion that the U. P. A. must move and soon if they* wish to retain those 
services which they recognise as becoming more and more valuable, or it 
will have to start ah ova usque mala* 

Several interesting letters are.published on the subject of the Labour 
Question, but it would be invidious, where all are so good, to pick out any 
for special mention ; but we trust that Mr. Mead will reply to some of the 
letters which l^is own has brought forth. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U.PA S.I, 

The Mixing of Fertilisers on Estates, discussed at a Meeting 

AT Pollibetta. 

The Scientific Officer has just completed a rapid tour of inspection of 
the Kalisyndicate Experiment Plots in Coorg. He was accompanied on this 
tour by Mr. R. Birnie, the Agricultural Officer of the Syndicate, and while at 
Pollibetta, the opportunity was taken to hold a meeting of an informal nature 
to discuss with planters the possibility of making fertiliser mixtures on the 
estates instead of buying such mixtures ready made. When opening the 
discussion on this subject, Mr. Anstead said :— 

During a discussion which took place at the recent Annual Meeting of 
the U. P. A. S. I. on the subject of fertiliser guarantees it was suggested by 
Mr. Birnie, the Agricultural Officer in India to the Potash Syndicate, that it 
would be a good plan if planters were to buy the ingredients of any desired 
mixture separately on guarantee and mix them in the desired proportions on 
their estates. They would then be certain of getting any desired mixture as 
ftee as possible from impurities 

In addition to this the solubility and accompanying availability to the 
plant of the different plant food in the mixture can be regulated, A mixture 
may be guaranteed to contain a certain percentage of phosphoric acid and 
potash ; but these may exist iti the mixture in insoluble and slowly available 
forms, For instance a ground natural phosphatic or potassic rock may give 
the stated analysis and yet the plant food in it may be unavailable, and 
therefore the purchaser does not really obtain what he expects. 

The only objection that I can see to this procedure is purely one of cost 
and trouble. As regards the cost it is a simple matter to calculate for any 
given mixture whether it is worth while to make if on the estate from a 
monetary point of view. 

Take for example a mixture, a sample of which was recently sent me for 
analysis, guaranteed to contain Nitrogen 6%, Phosphoric Acid 7% and 
Potash 12%. This cost Rs. 156*8 delivered on the estate. The actual value 
of the plant food in the mixture can be calculated as follows. Suppose that 
the Nitrogen is all derived from Ground Nut Poonac, its cheapest form, it 
would cost 8 annas 5 pies per pound. If the Phosphoric Acid is derived 
from Basic Slag it will cost 2 annas 4 pies per pound and if the Potash is 
derived from Sulphate of Potash it will cost 2 annas lO pies per pound. 
These values are calculated from the catalogue prices of fhesc ingredients 
and their guaranteed contents. 

Now one ton of our mixture contains if up to guarantee— 

Rs. A. P. 

134*4 lbs. of Nitrogen S ^ annas 5 pies per pound ... 70 11 0 

156*8 lbs. of Phosphoric Acid 2 annas 4 pies per lb, ... 22 13 10 

* 268*8 lbs. of Potash ^ 2 annas 10 pies per lb, ... 47 9 7 

1 . e. the plant food in 1 ton costs ... Rs... 141 

Hence transport and mixing charges, &c., cost Rs.l 5*5*7. The cost of 
transport in this particular case was probably about Rs.lO per ton leaving 
Ks. 5-5*7 for mixing and it would probably have paid to buy the ingredients 
separately apd mixed them on the estate. 
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The difficulties of actually doing the mixing are not great and Mr. Birnie 
will be good enough to give us a demonstration as to how it should be done 
and you yourselves can then estimate what the cost is likely to be per ton. 

Mr. Birnie then gave a practical demonstration by making a mixture of 
the following fertilisers;— 

^ cwt. Muriate Potash. 

} cwt. Basic Slag. 
i cwt. Nitrolim. 

J cwt. Steamed Bone Meal. 

He explained that this mixture was chosen not because it was a parti* 
cularly good one for Coffee but because it might be considered a typical 
general fertiliser containing a balanced proportion of plant food and it con¬ 
tained two ingredients, Nitrolim and Steamed Bone which were a little 
troublesome to mix owing to their dusty nature. Mr. Birnie then showed how 
in making mixtures of this kind the bulkiest manure should be spread out 
on the floor first in an even layer and then the next bulkiest and so on one 
at a time spread in layer after layer on the top. When all had been put out 
in this way a spade was taken and the edges of the heap first thrown up on 
to the top of the heap. This having been done beginning at one side, the 
whole heap is turned over on a conical heap formed close by, care being 
taken to lift each spadeful from the bottom of the heap and turn it over 
during the process. The process is repeated three .times at the end 
of which it was very apparent that the mixture was complete. It was ex¬ 
plained during the course of the demonstration that some manures must not 
be mixed together at all under any circumstances, such, for instance, as lime 
or Ba.sic Slag with Sulphate of Ammonia or manures containing Nitrogen, 
Others again may only be mixed just before they are applied as they have a 
tendency to cake and become hard, such for instance are Superphosphate 
and Sulphate of Potash, It was decided by the meeting that the method of 
mixing demonstrated would cost at the most ten annas per ton. 

At the end of this interesting demonstration a long discussion took 
place dealing with such subjects as the use of manures, cultivation, 
green bug, leguminous green dressing, and leaf disease, and at 6-30 p. m. a 
most successful meeting came to a close with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Birnie and Mr. Anstead to which.those officers briefly replied in suitable 
terms. 

The Scientific O/ficer.^Mr, Anstead left Bangalore on 15th October 
to make a tour of the Rubber and Tea District on the West Coast belonging 
to the West Coast Planters’ Association, Mundakayam Planters* Association, 
Peermade Planters* Association, and South Travancore Planters’ Association. 
He expects to reach Mundakayam about the 1st of November, Peermade 
about 10th and Quilon about 20th November and to be back at head quarters 
early in December, after which he will attend the meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture to be held at Coimbatore beginning on 8th December. Letters 
should be addressed to Mr. Anstead at Bangalore as usual and they will be 
forwarded to him at convenient centres while he is on tour, but some delay 
in replies must be expected under tne circumstances. Members of the District 
Associations mentioned above who wish to see Mr... Anstead during his tour 
should communicate with their local Honorary Secretaries as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 


R. D, A, 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* ASEOCIATIONS. 

West Coast Planters* Assooiation 

"Proceedings of a General Meeting held at Malabar Club, Calicut^ 
on 3rd October, 1913. 

Present, —Cochin Rubber Co, per Mr, R. de Roos Norman; Eddivanna 
Rubber and Tea Co, per Mr, A. P. Kinloch; Kerala Rubber 
Co, per Mr, Campbell Hunt; Malayalam and Rubber Produce 
Co. per Mr. A. C, Morrell; Mooply Valley Rubber Co, per Mr, A, 
H. Mead ; Pudukad Rubber Co, per Mr. H. C. Plowden ; Thodu- 
pu;aha Rubber Co, per Mr. C, F, Ewart; Central Malabar Syn¬ 
dicate per proxy; Periyar Rubber Co. per proxy ; Pullangode 
Rubber Estate per Mr. H. Waddington (Honorary Secretary), 
Messrs. C. E, M. Browne, J. Dell, J. Harding Pascoe, By 
Proxy :—Messrs. E. F, Barber, W. L. Crawford, C. Lake, and 
L. F. Scholfield. Visitors: —Messrs. H. Browne, R. H. Crow- 
ther and A. II. Robb of the Malabar Branch Association and 
Messrs, J, G. Ferguson and Templeton Wright. Chairman ;— 
Mr. Campbell Hunt. 

The Proceedings of the last Meeting were confirmed. 

136. /?wZes.—'The following alterations w*ere carried unanimously — 
Words Not already having a vote as representative for an estate subscrip¬ 
tion” were inserted between words “ Person” and “ Duly” in Rule II. Words 
“ If planters within the jurisdiction of the West Coast Planters’ Association” 
were inserted between words “ Must” and ** Bo” in Rule XVIII. 

137. New Members —Election of Messrs. C. E. M. Browne and 1*2. H, 
Cooper and joining of Mr. E. H. Halliley as representing Mooply and 
Pattingal Estates of the Mooply Valley Rubber Company, were recorded. 

138. New Branches—Malabar Branch, —This under the title ot 
the *' Malabar Planters’ Association” was accepted as an affiliated Association 
and recognised Branch. 

Read letter from Mr. Morrell advising that members in Travancore hope 
to start a Branch in the immediate future. Recorded with satisfaction and 
Mr. Morrell was asked to convey assurance of a hearty welcome to his 
neighbours. 

139. Rubber Theft Act. —The Honorary Secretary reported that with 
the assistance of Mr, Martin, he secured a copy of the Act brought into force 
in Travancore on 12th June, 1912, being Regulation IX of 1087. Section 
16 of this reads as follows:— 

“ Any person who is found in possession or charge of any rubber or wet 
rubber which is suspected to have been stolen, may be charged with being 
in possession of rubber which is reasonably suspected of having been 
sto^n, and if such person does not give an account to the satisfaction of the 
Magistrate as to how he came by such rubber or wet rubber, and the 
Magistrate is satisfied that, having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, there are reasonable grounds for suspecting such rubber or wet rubber 
to have been stolen, such pierson may be convicted of an offence under this 
regulation.” 

Read letter from Honorary Secretary to the Dewan of Cochin and his 
reply advising that, It is under contemplation of the Purbar to pass a Regu- 
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lation as regards Rubber Dealers in the Cochin State, similar to Travancore 
Regulation dated 12—6—-1912,” 

Resolved that the Cochin Branch be asked to press the matter of the 
passing of such a regulation in Cochin and that the Honorary Secretary’s 
request to the Hon’ble Mr E F, Barber not to press the point with the Gov¬ 
ernment of Madras until this Association advises him further to be con- 
hrfned. 

140. Contracts between Magistrate and Coolies Act Kill of "59, 
—The Honorary Secretary reported that the District Magistrate of Malabar 
has ruled that inaistries can lay complaints and obtain warrants in cases 
where they are the employer and have entered into contracts with labourers. 
—Recorded. 

Attention of members was called to the necessity, in cases where they 
sent an assistant to take out processes under Act XIII ot ’59, of giving a 
written authority to act, to such assistants. 

142. Claim made by Mr. C L. ittiachen. —Recorded that the Cc chin 
Branch are settling this matter. 

143. Finance. —Accounts for year closed to 15th September, with 
Balance Sheet to same date, showing an available balance of ks.942-4*0 and 
a Provisional Budget for remaining three inonih^ i>t 1913 showing an esti¬ 
mated expenditure of R3.575-5-0 were laid on tiu; i.ible.—Recorded. 

144. Customs Duty, —Read letter dated 5ih .Uigust, from the Central 
Travancore, asking support to re.solution that ICxcisc Commissioner be re¬ 
quested to accept Coast Agent’s certificates as a guarantee against import 
of dutiable goods and evading of correct dm^s. 

In the opinion of this meeting it would be impossible for Government to 
grant the concession asked for. 

145. United Planters" Association of Southern India — Report of 
Delegates. —Resolved as this has already been circulated to all members it 
was not considered necessary to have the same printed, but the Honorary 
Secretary was asked to file a copy with proceedings of this .Meeting. 

A very cordial vote of thanks was passed to Messrs, Campbell Hunt 
an(J H. Waddington for their work at Bangalore. 

147. Proposed Labour Comw#ss/o/i.—Proposed by Mr. H. C. Plow- 
den and seconded by Mr. C. F. Ewart, that a similar resolution to that 
passed by the VVynaad and Nilgiri Associations be passed. 6 members voted 
for and two against. Not being unanimous the following was carried:— 
That this Meeting considers the institution of a Labour CommLssion for 
Southern India an urgent necessity and that the members present agree to 
represent the position to their proprietors, recommending them to allow the 
Estates in their charge to join the scheme if it is found that the promises of 
support justify the establishment of a Commission on the lines suggested in 
the report of the Committe3 appointed by the U. P. A. S. I. 

Thirteen members voting for and two against. On a poll being called 
for, it was found 59 votes were for and 47 against.— 

148. European Defence Association. —Read U. P, A. S. I. Resolu¬ 
tion* and circular 13/13, Honorary Secretary informed the meeting that, 18 
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members of this Association and its branches had joined so far. 10- 
gentlemen present at the Meeting intimated their wish to become members 
and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to send in their names. 

149 . London School of Tropical Medicine. —Proposed by Mr. Mead 
and carried that this Association endorses the resolution passed by the 
U. P. A. S. I., and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to forward a 
cheque for ;fl0 to Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield as its donation to the 
Fund, 

150 Rubber Exhibition, 1914. —What support will be forthcoming 
from this Association being still undertaken until replies are received from 
Directorate of different companies, the Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to advise Mr. J. A. Richardson of the position at date. 

151. Curtailment of Advances. —Read resolution passed at the Ban¬ 
galore Conference of the U. P. A. S. I. 

152. Bulletins. —Resolved that the Honorary Secretary be instructed 
tO'forward Rs.30 to the Secretary U P.A.S.I. as an advance for Bulletins and 
request that he be furnished with 50 copies of all issued, for circulation to 
all members of this Association and their assistants, 

153. Increase of Subscription to U. P. A. S /. — Resolved that this 
Association subscribe to the U. P A. S. I. Funds at the same rate as other 
affiliated Associations, namely, 2 annas per acre cultivated, and that a 
special additional subscription at 6 pies per acre he collected now to meet 
the amount re(|uiredfor the half year 1st July to 31st December, 1913. But 
it strongly deprecates the further enhancement of subscription and consi¬ 
ders the present rate is ample for efficient working of the P. A. S. I. 

154. Delcfiates' Expenses.—The Honorary Secretary was instructed 
topa> Messrs, Hunt and Waddington Rs.100 each on account of their ex¬ 
penses in representing the Association at Bangalore. - 

155. Visit of Board of Affriculture. —A member having intimated 
his wish for further details, the Honorary Secretary was asked to advise the 
Secretary of the U. P. A, S. I. 

156. Tour of Scientific Officer, —Members having asked that Mr. 
Anstead should visit their estates during his coming tour, the Honorary 
Secretary was asked to inform him and arrange details of tour, 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Honorary Secretary and members 
of the Malabar Club for granting the Association a room for the purpose of 
this meeting. 

With a vote of th.inks to the Chair, the Meeting terminated. 

CAMPBELL HUNT, 

Chairman. 

H. WADDINGTON, 

Honorary Secretary 
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South Mysore planters* Assooiation. 

Minutes of Special General Meeting held at Chickanhulli, 
on September 26th, 1913, 

Pkesent.— Messrs. W. L. Crawford (President), C. J. Hayward, A. Thomson, 
D. Jackson, S. Sladden, J. G. Hamilton, H. F. Anderson, W. F. 
Scholfield, C. K. Pittock, C. Lake, St. f. Hunt, P, Hunt, K. 
Tainmiah, M. J. Woodbridge (Honorary Secretary). Visitor: 
C. A. King, * 

The Minutes of the last 2 Special General Meetings were confirmed, 
and the result of the referendum as to the introduction of an Act similar to 
Act I of 1903 into Mysore was announced. The result being 18 in favour 
of and 7 against. 

Report of Delegates to U, P. A, —Mr. Crawford read the report of the 
delegates which was as follows:— 

The matters chiefly interesting this Association were as follows: - 

Arsikere-Mangalorc Railway,— Wq understand everything points to 
the early sanction of this long advocated and essential line. We were 
informed that the Mysore Government and the District Board of South 
Canara were most anxious for its early construction, and that the Madras 
and also the Government of India approved of it, and all that remained was 
the formal sanction of the Railway Board. 

European Defence Association, —This is a matter chiefly for the con* 
sidcration of private members and for them to consider the advantages 
offered by joining. 

School of Tropical 3IcvI«cme.-*This is also a matter that chiefly con¬ 
cerns the private member. Some Associations in Southern India are giving 
fairly large donations from Association Funds, but we are of opinion that as 
Tropical Diseases are so general, and widespread, we would prefer to see 
the Imperial and the Government of India doing more in the matter and not 
leaving it to private enterprise. 

Labour, —As this is a matter that will come up later on in the Agenda 
we will say nothing about it at present, except that we were able to carry out 
our instructions almost to the letter, having been told to support any sugges¬ 
tions of a Commission to look after our interests and help to retain the 
labour we have. 

Pest Act, —You will all, doubtless, have read Dr. Coleman’s inter¬ 
esting lecture on this subject and it is not necessary for us to say more 
except that we had an interview with the Dewan of Mysore, who was sym¬ 
pathetic, and we believe interested in the matter, and who promised to give 
the subject his consideration. 

Scientific O^ccr.—Your Delegates agreed to continue our subscription 
and so did all the other subscribing Associations. We also urged the neces¬ 
sity there was to re-appoint Mr. Anstead to this work for a further period as 
the value of his services was recognised. We also, as strongly as possible, 
supported the suggestion that the U P. A, Scientific Staff should be streng¬ 
thened by the addition of a Mycologist, and to our mind there is little doubt 
Government will help us in this matter if we are prepared to meet part of 
the expense and this does not seem unreasonable. It is, however, for the 
United Planters’ Association to decide it they arc in a position to do so 
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without calling upon District Associations for further funds. Personally we 
are of opinion a workable scheme acceptable to the Government of Madras 
could be drawn up. 

Hybridization.— experimental plot we understand has been plan¬ 
ted and the plants are coming on well. 

Agricultural matters,—It is unnecessary to say anything on this 
subject, as what was done at the meeting has been fully reported. We note 
with satisfaction that the Imperial Board of Agriculture will visit the Madras 
Presidency this coming cold weather and the U. P. A. hope to have the 
pleasure of taking them to see one or more of the Planting Districts of 
Southern India, so that they may get a first-hand impression of the magni¬ 
tude of the Planting Industry in South India. After a. few questions had 
been asked and answered by the Delegates, the following resolution was pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Pittock and seconded by Mr, J. G. Hamilton and carried :— 

“ That the Scientific Department of the U. P. A. be asked to arrange 
for experiments with Dynamite in relation to soil breaking being carried out 
by the Assistant Scientific Officer in this District and that Messrs. Parry & 
Co. be asked to give the explosives for experiment free.” 

A vote of thanks to the Delegates was passed. 

Instructions to Delegate to Dnssera Representative Assembly ,— 
After considerable discussion instructions were given on two subjects of 
importance to Mysore planters. 

Proposed Labour Commission .tor Southirn This subject 

was introduced by the Chairman as follows:—For many years the best 
brains of the planting Community of Southern India have been endeavour¬ 
ing to devise some useful, practical and workable scheme to help us to sur¬ 
mount some of the worst of our labour troubles, and at last, not a day too 
soon, the United Planters’ Association have through their Labour Committee 
recommended the adoption by the whole of the planters of Southern India, 
and have published a most interesting and valuable report clearly stating 
how such a Labour Commission can be established. A copy of the report 
has been sent to every member of this Association. 

The proposed Labour Commission has almost everything in its favour, 
and practically, except the considerable cost, nothing against it. The ques¬ 
tion of its cost is of course a vital one, but if we are to have a Labour 
Commission of our own and derive the benefit we hope to from its success¬ 
ful working it will be cheap at Rupee 1 per acre, and it must never be for¬ 
gotten that anything that is really good and worth having always costs 
money. To try and run a Labour Commission for Southern India** on the 
cheap ” is to foredoom the whole scheme to failure. We must get the 
services of the very best men available for the work of organisation and 
inspection, and a thoroughly good subordinate staff, and you cannot hope to 
get either one or the other without paying well for it, I am of opinion if the 
cost can in any way be kept at not more than Re,l per acre, and if all the 
Estates in Southern India join the scheme it can very easily be arranged so 
as not to exceed that figure, everyone will join or at any rate should do so, 
and so make the Labour Commission for SDUthern India an organisation of 
the greatest help and assistance to us, 

I hear that there are established in South Canara, where the bulk of 
our labohr comes from, representatives of almost every cooly importing 
country outside of India to say nothing of Ceylon and Southern India 
recruiters, and the Railway have conceded special cheap fares for parties pf 
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coolies leaving Mangalore for other parts of India, many of them doubtless 
owing us or our maistries money. If we are to continue to get coolies or 
even keep those we have, something must be done and done quickly or we 
shall find it too late. 

Mr. J, G. Hamilton then explained how the Commission would work, 
and what he thought they would undertake to do, laying special emphasis 
on the point that they would not recruit labour, but that Estates must send 
thfcir own maistries who would receive help and be looked after by the Com¬ 
mission as far as possible. A long and animated discussion then took place 
during which several suggjeslions for the working of the Commission were 
made. 

The following resolution was then carried unanimously:— 

“ That this Association is in agreement with the proposal to introduce 
a Labour Commission on the lines recommended in the Labour Committee's 
report and Wongly recommend every planter In Mysore to join the scheme 
and send in a list of their subscribing acreage.** 

Mr. J. G. Hamilton was elected Delegate to attend the special general 
meeting of the U. P. A. and a Sub-Committee consisting of the President, 
Secretary, Mr. J. G. Hamilton, Mr. C. K. Pittock and Mr. C. J. Hayward 
were appointed to go into the suggestions made during the discussion. 
Members present at the meeting promised to place 2,419 acres on the Com¬ 
mission and to recommend proprietors at home to agree to join the Commis¬ 
sion at an as early date as possible. 

Address to Viceroy —Proposed by Mr. J. G. Hamilton and seconded 
by Mr. H. F. Anderson :— 

“ That the President and Honorary Secretary do represent the South 
Mysore Planters’ Association in presenting our address to His Excellency 
the Viceroy,” 

CO'Operation in Purchase of manure ,—Owing to no scheme having 
been formulated and such facts and figures as have been obtained not being 
available at the meeting, only a short discussion took place and the subject 
was postponed till the next meeting after the following resolution had been 
carried:— 

Proposed by Mr. A. Thomson,.and seconded by Mr. C. K. Pittock: 
“ That Manure firms in India be approached to see what rebate they would 
be prepared to give on quantities of manures ordered (in bulk) through them 
by the Association.** 

Proposed by Mr. W. L. Crawford and seconded by Mr. A. Thomson ; 
That Messrs. C. K. Pittock, M. J. Woodbridge and G, N. Frattini with 
power to add to their number be asked to draw up a scheme for the co-oper¬ 
ative purchase of manures through the South Mysore Planters* Association.** 

Mysore Economic Conference ,—Read Deputy Commissioner’s letter 
No. 117/9D. E. C. with enclosed copy of proceedings of the Hassan District 
Committee, Economic Conference, and Mr. K. Thammiah’s letter to the Pre¬ 
sident of the Hassan District Committee. ' 

Resolved that the manufacture of artificial manure in the State is pos¬ 
sible. Government should, however, purchase quantities of artificial fertili¬ 
sers and sell the same to Ryots and others at cost price and that the 
establishment of lime works in Mysore is very necessary and desirable. 
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Roadai —Mr. Crawford spoke ^ the subject of roads as follows 

I would like to state that ast^r^as Munjarabad is conceroed I have 
noted with satisfaction that an atternpt is at last being made to spend some 
money on the roads in an intelligent manner; but as the side drains and in 
many cases the road surface has been so persistently neglected and the 
annual allotment wasted, it will take time to put tbe roads into good order. 


It is, however, gratifying to find as I have already said that some work is 
really being done at last; but I notice in spite of all representations in places 
no attempt has been made to clean our drains. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to tbe Executive Engi¬ 
neer, Kadur, calling his attention to the fact that metal is frequently spread 
on the roads and then left uncovered for a long time. 

Election of Members of the Cotmcil of Mysore Planters'^ Asso¬ 
ciations .-—This gave rise to a long and somewhat heated debate *on the 
subject of tbe constitution of the Council and how best to' secure its effi¬ 
ciency and continuity of policy. 

After a rather drastic proposal by Mr. C, K. Pittock had been with¬ 
drawn, \?r. Hamilton proposed and Mr. Jackson seconded : “ That tbe pre¬ 
sent system of election to the Council of the Mysore Planters’ Association does 
not ensure the best service and that it is advisable that members should 
take office for three years instead of one. Carried 6 to 2. several members 
not voting. Mr. J. G, Hamilton and Mr. C, Lake were elected members of 
the Council for the South Mysore Planters’ Association. 


Association Jubilee .—Resolved that Rule 5 be suspended so as to 
enable the Jubilee Annual Meeting to be held in Saklaspur. 


Tbe proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hayward 
for his hospitality. 


M. J- WOODBRIDGE, 


Honorary Secretary. 


Anamalai Planters’ Assooiation. 

Proceedings of a General Meeting of the Anamalai Planters' Asso¬ 
ciation, held at the Vaiparai Bungalow, at 10 a.m., on the 
28th of September, 1913. 

Present. —Mr. Geo. L. Duncan (Chairman), and Messrs. deSalis, Walsh, 
Howland, Jeffrey, Cotton, Brierley, Fowke, I reland-Jones, 
Emery, Robb, Sampson, Congreve and J. Hatton Robinson 
(Honorary Secretary). By Proxy : Mr. E. W. Simcock, 

AGENDA. 

1. To confirm Minutes of last General Meeting held at Vajparai 

and of last Committee Meeting held at Monica. 

2. U. P. A. S. 1. Delegate’s Address. v 

3. Labour — (a) Proposed U. P. A* S. I. Laboui: Commissioo. 

The Madras Planters’ Act of 1903 being extfindiSl 
^ to this District. 

4. Postal and Telegraph affa^ra, 

5. MedicaL 
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6 , Public Bazaar for the District. 

(1) The Minutes of the Gcnerai Meeting held on 25—7—1913, and of 
the Committee Meeting held on 10—^^^—1913 were confirmed. 

(2) U. P. A S. I. Delegate’s Report.—M r. Cougieve read the fol¬ 
lowing Report • ~ 

Owing to other demands on their space Newspaper reports of the Con¬ 
ference were not as full as usual, a considerable amount that was of interest 
being omitted, and it is therefore important that the book of proceedings 
should be secured and c irefully read. 

The meeting opened on the morning of the 25th ultimo, the forcn9oni 
being taken up in Committee to arrange in what order the Agenda paper 
should be taken, etc., the afternoon was given up to the various reports and 
addresses which were fully reported and do not call for comment. 

Labour.— It wi^ at once recognised that labour was the ’ all-impotlAnt 
(piesnon ; the urmniinity on this subject was remarkable and a whole day 
was allotted for discussion. ^ 

The meeting fi-st heard the report of the Sub-Committee appointed 
last year to go into the matter, and approved their suggestions. The ques¬ 
tion of the abolition ot the professional recruiter gave rise to a long discus¬ 
sion as it was very difficult to define this unscrupulous gentleman, so as to 
protect the gemiiii'-. M lisiry from being harassefi in his recruiting work by 
any action whicii GjvernnKait maybe induced to take to put a stop to 
prevent abuses. 

The resolution fin.illy adopted was as published, and it remains to be 
seen if Government will assist to this extent. 

There seemed to be a strong feeding amongst all the Delegates that the 
time had come when souia concerted .action was absolutely necessary to pro¬ 
tect our intere.^ts in th i very keen and ever growing competition with other 
eonniries. It was fell that Government legislation was neither possible nor 
advisable, and that any scheme or registration would be too complicated to 
work satisfactorily. 

It was agreed th it a well-org.iniscd Labour Commission would be the 
beat means of attaining our object, and accordingly a Sub-Committee of 7 
Delegates (your Associ ilion being represented thereon) was appointed to go 
into the whole matter and draw up an estimate. A copy of this report has 
b^en circulated and, although it is not perhaps as full as might be desired, it 
must be remembered that time was limited ; Delegates evidently realised this 
by the manner in which the draft scheme was received when read in open 
meeting. 

Your Delegates were as you will remember, given very definite instruc¬ 
tions to press for some united action with regard to Labour and to confirm 
the action of, and follow the course laid down by your Delegates last year. 
They were also instructed to back up any scheme tending towards combined 
action and they therefore informed the meeting that this Association was 
practically certain to support the Labour Commission, and it now remains 
for you to confirm this. 

Support was guaranteed in several quarters, Mr. Mahon promising to 
.bring in 10,000 acres. The Chairman and Mr* Hamilton agreed to support 
the scheme as far as the acreage undei^ their control was concerned, and Mr, 
lUchardsoa, although he already has his own recruiting* establishment, 
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ptomised support. Altogether we believe the Chairman said that support 
was practically assured from some 35,000 acres, With a start like this it 
looks as if these yearly recurring aiscussions were to bear fruit at last. 

, Mr. Scoble Nicholson, head of. the Ceylon Labour Commission, was 
present during the meeting and most courteously informed us as to the cost 
of running this well-organised commission and replied to various questions 
as ,to detail in a manner which made one realise how possible it is to work in 
harmony with our more pushing brethren across the Straits, 

He said he was sure the Ceylon planters would welcome a South Indian 
Labour Commission, and felt sure it would prove of inestimable benefit to 
aii; 

* It was intimated that the Kanan Devans, who already have their own 
well-organised Commission, might join in the general scheme as soon as this 
was put on a satisfactory footing, » 

Agriculture.— On the third day of the meeting several addresses were 
given on agricultural matters, all of which were most interesting and instruc¬ 
tive. The question of manures was brought up and your Association’s 
resolution with regard to excessive amount of sand in Fish manure was 
passed unanimously, and it is to be hoped this will have some effect and 
result in a more satisfactory sample of that fertiliser being supplied. 

Mr. Anstead has some interesting analysis of Fish manure, copy of 
which is appended for your information. 

Thefts of Products, —Your Delegates gave notice that they wished 
cardamoms included in a resolution brought forward by the West Coast 
Associations in connection with thefts of Rubber, but subsequently withdrew 
this as it was pointed out that there was very good reason to believe that 
sornething might be done in this respect if Rubber were taken alone, whereas, 
if other products were tacked on, there was practically no chance of Govern¬ 
ment moving in the mattei, Coorg also agreed to withdraw Tea and 
Pepper. 

Ceara Rubber,— Mr. Mahon gave some very useful information as to 
his experiences in Coorg and anyone interested in this variety of Rubber 
would do well to read his remarks in the book of Proceedings. 

Retention of Scientific Officer.— A somewhat heated discussion 
took place in Committee as to whether Delegates were satisfied with what 
was being done. The Chairman asked several times for anyone who had 
a grievance to give expression to it there. One Delegate took up the 
challenge, stating that he did not consider results from this Department had 
been very definite so far. Hov'ever, the feeling of the meeting was that Mr, 
Anstead had done all that was possible under the circumstances, and it was 
agreed that no better man than our present officer could be got, and Gov¬ 
ernment is to be asked to retain his services on behalf of the Planting 
Industry for a further period of 5 years. 

You of course know that your Association has nev er been very enthusi¬ 
astic over tue Scientific Department, but were prepared to continue to 
support this, provided the Labour Question took first place in the U.P.A.S.I. 
programme. We leel sure, however, that wc are steadily, if slowly, gaining 
much valuable information through the work of this department, and, as 
time goes ou, we likely to find more marked 'and direct benefit there* 
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Cinchona.— Your Delegates brought forward a resolution deprecating 
the opening up of land by Government under this product in our district. 
This was supported by the Kanan Devans and Nilgiris and carried. 

Planters* Benevolent Fund. -Some discussion took place as to 
the advisability of permitting Eurasian gentlemen to join the Fund at the 
discretion of the Committee. It appears that one or two such were admit¬ 
ted, notwithstanding the original rule which reads “ Proprietors and 
European Managers and Assistants.” It would be almost impossible to 
return these gentlemen their subscriptions, and it was. therefore, agreed, to 
obviate this, that under certain circumstances and at the discretion of the 
Committee this might be allowed. This right we feel sure will be very care¬ 
fully used, but it would probably be advisable to have the question gone into 
at the next meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. when Delegates would have definite 
instructions. 

Finance and Subscriptions. —As the meeting was agreed on the 
Labour Question your Delegates considered they were permitted to promise 
the continuation of the present subscription to the Parent Association on 
the 2 anna basis and gave notice accordingly. 

The Mund.ikayam Association agreed to pay the enhanced subscrip¬ 
tion, so now there are only two Associations that do not subscribe at the two 
anna rate. 

Mr, Robinson proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Messro. Duncan and 
Congreve for their work and that their report be adopted and printed with 
the Proceedings of the Meeting—and that each of the Delegates be voted 
Rs.l5 a day towards their expenses during the time they were away attending 
the U. P, A. S. 1. Meeting. This was seconded by Mr. de Salis. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. A. A, Robb and seconded by Mr. 
C. R. T. Congreve; “ That the actual expenses incurred by the Delegates 
be paid them,” This had not the support of the Meeting and Mr. Robinson’s 
resolution was carried. 

(3) (rt) Proposed U. P.A. S. I. Labour Commission.— It gave the 
Meeting great pleasure to know that united action about the Labour Ques¬ 
tion was at last likely to be taken up by the U. P, A. S. I. and the following 
resolution was unanimously passed*— 

“ That the Members of this Association unanimously agree as to the 
absolute necessity of i Labour Commission, on the lines drawn up at the 
late U. P. A. S. I. Meeting, and have strongly recommended the adoption of 
the same to the Managing Agents of the Companies interested.” 

10,000 acres were voted as ready to join the Commission subject to the 
sanction of the Directors at Home. 

(b) The Madras Planters* Act of 1903— being extended to 
THE District. —Correspondence from the Ho’n’ble Mr. E. F. Barber was 
read. 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to refer Government to pro¬ 
ceedings of the Extraordinary General Meeting held at Puthototam on 
1/1/1904—when the resolution then passed read 

“That Government be asked to apply the Labour Act I of 1903 to this 
District tentatively,” 

(4) Postal and Telegraph Affairs. —Read copy of correspondence 
from the Postmaster-General, Madras, to the Superintendent of Post 
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Nilgiri Division, and the Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber’s letter of 8/9/13 to the 
Hony. Secretary, Anamalai Planters* Association, 

As Government had asked the Association to build a Post Office, and 
had sent a copy of Plan ‘‘ A ” of *a standard buildinj? Cotimated by 
the Executive Engineer, Coimbatore, to cost Rs.5,*300, the Hony, Secretary 
was asked to write to Government and ask what yearly rent they would be 
prepared to pay, and also to ask for a detailed plan and specification. 

The Association suggested a timber building with Iron roof. 

Correspondence was read regarding the proposed Telegraph guarantee. 

The Meeting, with one exception, wa^ in favour of the Telegraph line 
being brought up into the District. It was noted that Messrs. James Finlay 
& Co., were prepared to pay their share of the guarantee. 

(5) Medicat.. — The Honorary Secretary was requested to write and 
say that the District had been left without a Medical man—and that one 
should be sent at once. 

(6) PuBt.ic Bazaar for the District.— The District Forest Otficer’s 
letter No. 321 of 13 was read, The Hony. Secretary was requested to write 
urging that the matter should not be delayed if work was to be done this 
year. 

On the table U, P. A. S. I. Circulars Nos. 13/13 and 13/14 and corres¬ 
pondence re. Cinchona. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman the Proceedings concluded. 

Geo. L. DUNCAN. 

Chairman, 

J, HATTON ROBINSON, 

Hony, Secretary- 


correspondence: 

Srivilliputtur, 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Sir,—Owing to the exigencies of my life, I did not see your issue of the 
27th September till to-day. I only write to say something about the 
remarks of Mr. Mead where my own name is mentioned. I think it was 
in 1910 or 1911 that Government point blank refused to do anylhing to 
help us in the way of securing fair competition or of protecting the 
interests of the emigrant cooly. At the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting of 1911. I 
publicly recanted and made a disavowal of my former position on this 
subject, but said “/ still think that wher^ coolies are unjustly treated 
in f^ritish colonies or in other countries fhe Govcnimeiit should step 
in and see that fair dealing is mete^ out to them and that promises 
made or implied are kept," (page 93 Hook of Proceedings 1911). It is 
notorious that promises made or implied have not been kept, and Mr. Mead 
points out that further breaches of promise are being discussed in Malaya. 

I notice Mr, Mead says that each district has. mo re or less its own 
centres of recruiting, and wants me to bear him out in this statement, I 
can only do so if he consents to add the words especially less." During 
the enquiries into this subject which I carried oat forthe U. P. A. S. I., the 
Secretaries of the various daughter Associations kindly supplied me with 
valuable Information. It will be remembered that I issued to them skeleton 
n\aps, on which they marked with red the po.sition of the planfj^ 
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district concerned and with blue the position of those parts of 
the country from which their labour was drawn. The fact came out 
prominently that the recruiting areas not only overlapped but were often 
identical. It is true, however, that each district,or group of districts (such 
as the Mysore and Coorg districts, Nilgiris and Wyiiaad. and the Tranvaii- 
nore districts) have ceitain recruiting centres where they predominate, 
but nevertheless have to suffer the torturing pin^pricks of outsiders. As an 
instance, I ask you to look at any map of South India. Take only that 
part of the Peninsula South of the town of Madnri. The Tamil 
recruiting area is bounded by the Mountains (Western Ghauts) on 
the West and the Sea on the East. The country east of the Railway is 
practically monopolised by Ceylon. In the small remaining area there are 
three organi;jed I.abour Departments, besides sporadic Agencies of 
individual groups of Instates. Two of these Departments have h'uropeans 
at their head, who content- thcniaolve.s hv wishing each other in Jericho. One 
with an Indian Snporintondent is more nnsci npnlotis. and the sporadic 
Agencies are covertly piratical, (piite against the wishes of the Estates 
they serve. They all suffer fiom compeiiiioii with Ceylon and the Straits. 
Ceylon has every right on Us side, fi)r coolies from parts of this area 
have worked in Ceylon front ancient times. The Straits are new comers, 
iind Sive there by force majcarc. All the South India Agencies spend far 
more because they are divided, than if they were all under one control. 
1 am adopting lTcii:ious ligiires when I say, ihit between them they 
spend a lakh of rupees a year, whereas if all wa re combined the expenditure 
need not be more than Rs.75,000, a saving of 25%. A more efficient 
service would conceivably be secured, as there would be some chance of re¬ 
gulating advances and of introducing discipline among kanganies, which at 
present is impossible. I dread, therefore, the adoption by each district of a 
plan for running its own small ('ommission as Mr. Mead.suggests. Sir, I 
must have exhausted your patienc<\ and at any rate I have exhausted the 
time at my disposal. 

Yours faithfully, 

.\Yi.MER MAirriw 

The Epitor, 

I'hc Planters' Chronicle, 

Sir,—I hive read Mr. Mead’s letter in your i-^me of i7th ultimo with 
interest, but 1 had im intention of answering it, or any point in it, and 
would not take up my pen now, had I not received a letter from a brother 
planter expressing views somewhat similar to Mr.* Mead’s on the (piestion 
of District Commissions as against a Combined Commission, 

There is no need to question any of .Mr. Mead’s tacts and statements, 
for they are all overshadowed by one huge fallacy, which, in my opinion, 
invalidates the whole of his suggestions. 

Can Mr. Mead give any instance where the efforts of individuals or of 
small bodies of individuals have prevailed against combined organisation ? 

Perhaps he can, I confess I cannot, and the instances to the conutry 
which I can find in the history of my own country, in Jisop’s Fables, and 
in the Bible, are good enough for me. 

If we can admit that our competitors have organizations, We must 
admit that it is only by combination, and the resulting organisation, that 
we can hope to bring ourselves to their level. 

Yours faithfully, 

E, F, BarbERi 

Ootacamund, 4th October, 1913. 
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1'HE EDITOK, 

Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 


61h October, 1913. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Mead’s letter in your issue No. 39 appears to call for 
some comment and I venture to submit a few remarks on the various points 
he touches on. 


7^rg/.s7rt//o/i. —While not ofTering an opinion cither for or against legist 
latiot). I think if we substituted combination for it, it would be more to our 
advantage. We are all agreed that combination is most desirable yet appa¬ 
rently make no tffort to effect it and still continue in the good or rather bad 
old way. Correspondence can do something towards effecting more unani¬ 
mity of opinion but not much, and far more desirable results can be obtained 
by more frequent personal intercourse and interchange of ideas either direct 
(in which case the possibilities are restricted) or through an intermediary in 
the form of a Travelling Assistant Secretary, a subject which has already 
been ventilated in your pages. 

Shortage of Labour.—To talk of shortage of labour in a peninsula 
populated by teeming millions the vast majority of whom obtain their live¬ 
lihood in agricultural pursuits is an anomaly. The difficulties in jirovidin^ 
labour for 200,000 acres is due, in the writer’s opinion, to want of combina¬ 
tion and system and ignorance of the country and its inhabitants on the 
part of the employers. 

Labour Commission .—Vour remarks that Mr. Mend’s views are too 
pirochial are quite true. District Commissions are ceri.ii.i to prove more 
expensive, or in the alternative less effective than a central Commission 
embracing the whole area and the Prima facie objections to half-a-dozen 
bodies each working independently and more or less in the same area are 
many. Regarding the objections to the 14 benefit? which the Labour 
Commission hope to confer on us I do not propose to deal with them in 
detail. A suggestion made in your paper that the Commission should be 
formed into a Limited Liability Company and estates charged for what they 
get in the shape of Labour meets them all. 

The final .suggestion which you characterise as a red herring drawn 
across the labour trail I am djaling with in a separate letter which is 
enclosed. 

Yours faithfully, 

“.MUNDERI”. 


6 th October, 1913. 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

. Dear Sir,T-Mr. Mead’s final suggestion in your issue of the 27th Septem- 
her is one which ought to commend itself to every planter, for it contains a 
phneipie essential to our successful progress. Mr. Mead does not go into 
details, and I foresee a difficulty which* however, can be overcome. 
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A Committee or any body to be effective must meet frequently and be 
fully attended, but if the members are to be drawn from all points of the 
compass neither the one nor the other will be attained and therefore some 
modification of the proposal in the shape of Sub-Committees for each District 
appears necessary. 

Mr. Mead has, however, made the suggestion and it is now “ up to him ’* 
to get it beyond the talking stage by circularising and sounding the planters 
in his District, and also approaching representative planters in other Dis¬ 
tricts to initiate proceedings in their Districts. 

Yours faithfully, 

“MUNDERI”. 


Re I The Proposed Labour Commission. 

With reference to the Editor’s remark that letters would carry more 
weight if signed instead of bearing only a nom-de-plnnie or initials, I would 
like to point out (1) that a criticisiii should not depend on the position of its 
writer to carry weight and (2) that it is hardly diplomatic to disagree pub¬ 
licly with a movement which is popular with V. A’s and Nfanagers, and that 
doing so might place one in the position of Kipling’s Hoonerges Blit;{en who 
could write” and as a result found “promotion did not come toliim ” and 
his leave “ strangely hard to win,” if nothing worse happened. 

Even if Government put us on the same footing with onr competitois 
and we get all the labour we rerjuire, 1 think .i-Laboiir Commission (would 
not “ Agency ” be a better name for it) run as suggested by Mr. liarnaid 
would be an excellent thing as we should have soai 5 one frotrl whom we 
could make enquiries regarding the status of ni listrics. the whereabouts of 
defaulters, etc. This agency or (^o nmission would presumably employ 
respectable men who knew sonic particular district or part of it and who 
could be relied on (to some extent) to get the information required. This 
Labour Agency, Limited, would take good care not to start on too lavish 
a scale and to increase its staff as demands required. It is to be presumed 
that every District Association would have a say in the management and 
would take care that work given by Directors or large shareholders would 
not receive better or prompter attention than that sent by small share¬ 
holders. 

It has been pointed out to me that Government is never likely to do 
anything which might curtail emigration because the smaller the population 
the less chance there is of famine, and if by any chance there was a famine 
that it is more easily dealt with ; also that a non-increasing population means 
less work and the same pay to all officials whatever else happens. I believe 
many statistics were put before Government within the last 2 years showing 
shortage of labour for mills and many other industries with no result. If 
emigration was curtailed all industries would.have sufficient labour and any 
surplus would have to cultivate .and so reduce prices of food-stuffs, but it 
would infian more work for officials until Government had been made to 
realise that more wore needed, I am informed that the shortage of food¬ 
stuffs is due to the cultivator having found that it pays better to grow 
cotton, indigo, etc., or work on estates. 


N, 1. K. 
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How to toko Samples and send Speoimene foi* Examination* 

SoiU. 

To obtain a fair average sample of t,lie soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible equal quantities of soil are tal^en from not less than, 
four different parts of it. At the places chosen for taking samples the surface 
is lightly scraped, to remove leaves mulch. &c., a vertical hole 18 inches 
square is then dug to a depth ot* 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cutoff one side of the hole and placed 
on a clean bag. Big stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones, the size of a pea. or fine roots. 

The process is repeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. After well mixing 
about 10 Ibli is placed in a clean canvas bag. which is securely tied up. Such 
samples should be forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It is important that hags and boxes slioidd be clean. 

Care.must be taken about the labels. Each sample should be labelled 
and a duplicate label put inside the bag. Full information should •be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub¬ 
soil, surrounding rocks and country, whether and is on a level or slope near 
a river, &c , and the history of the previous manurial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking aariiples of a sub-sod 
Plant Diseases. 

These should be packed so that, if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they must not be e.vternaVy wet 
Avhen they are put up. In some cases the specimens may be dried between 
sheets of blotting paper under light pressure before they are packed. 

Specimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part in 20 of water. 

Insects. 

If live insects are sent, some of their food plant, which should be tfr//, 
siiould be enclosed with them, and also a little crushed paper. Insects found 
in soil, wood, <&c., should be sent in these materials 
• Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes sHould nob be bored in 
them, or if they are, only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They iiuiy be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzene. They should be quite dry when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline. 

Small insects should be packed with finely shredded paper. Colton 
wool should never he used. 

Butterflies and moths .should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular¬ 
shaped packets which are packed in a box with crushed paper to prevent 
shaKing. 

Scale insects should be packed dr//, each specimen attached to its 
food plant simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General. 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent, if 
possible 4 or 5. 

Every specimen should he clearly labelled so that there can be no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent must be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 
Tbr Sscrbtaby, 

The United Planters* Association of Southern India, 

BANGALORE; 

to ensure their being promptly attended to upon arrival. 
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Contents. 

The different methods of the preservation of Cattle manure, and their 
results will be read with interest by those who have followed much the same 
experiments published in th(5 Chronicle from time to time. 

In the correspondence columns will be found some letters which have 
been circulated by the Secretary to all Councillors. 

It will be noted that it appears only one Railway gives a concession 
on Tea seed as regards freirht, but the Tea Association have kindly taken the 
matter up, and we trust that their efforts will prove successful. 

The Government of India, in their reply to the United Planters* Asso¬ 
ciation’s Kcsolntion on the question of a remission of customs duty on 
ingredients used as insecticides and germicides, through Mr. Warburton, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, notify that they are unable 
to accept the Resolution. 

T}ie Joint Secretary to the Government of Madras, in reply to 
the Resolution forwarded on the subject of the Arsikere-Mangalore 
line, informs us, that His Excellency the Governor in Council is in 
favour of the early construction of this line. With such powerful 
support, it is hoped lhat the South Mysore Planters continually expressed 
desire, will at no great distance of time, become an accomplished fact. 

, We have much pleasure in publishing Mr. Mead’s letter on the Labour 
Commission. To those who are earnest supporters of the proposal, Mr. 
Mead’s last few lines will bring hopes that he may by it be persuaded to 
become a convert—we trust a willing one—for a man convinced against his 
will is of the same opinion still. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gosset’s description of the visit to Costa Rica, and the 
methods employed tjiere will be read with interest by all Coffee Planters- 

We publish an interesting Lecture by Professor Dunstan, which should 
be carefully read by all Rubber Planters at this time when Rubber has 
fallen so lo>v in price. He insists on the value of chemical research, thus 
etnpbasizing with his high authority, what has been so frequently insisted ou 
in the pages of the. Chronicle, 
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THE PRESERVATION OP CATTLE MANURE. 

During the past eight years ^xpermients ha’lfe been conducted at the 
KoilpatH Agriwliural Station with different methods of storing Cattle 
Manure. These experiments arc now finished and it is concluded from 
the results that the action of Cattle Manure on cereal crops is largely 
mechanical. 

The following results of the trials and the conclusions drawn from them 
are quoted from the Annual Report of the Station for 1912*13 as being of 
interest in connection with the work which is being done by the Scientific 
Department of the U. P. A. S. I. on Composts. 

“ The relative advantages of different methods of preserving Cattle 
fua/iHrc.—Cattle manure preserved in different ways has been tested by 
applying it to plots of land in the black soil and comparing the yields one 
against the other as well as again.st no manure and other concentrated 
manures. The experiment has now been continued for eight years, except 
in one case where another method of preserving cattle manure has been 
tried only for the last three years. The land has been cropped with the 
normal four-course rotation of the district, viz.j first \ ear, cholam ; second 
year, cotton ; third year, cumbu and fourth year, cotton 

“ The methods of preserving cattle manure which have been tested arc 
as follows :-'(!) Box Manure.—-This \s prepared by daily spreading the 
droppings of the cattle on the sunken floor of the cattle shed and allowing 
the cattle to tread on the manure. (2) Byre Pit Manure.—'Xho cattle are 
tied in an ordinary shed with a masonry floor and the droppings are daily 
collected and put into a covered pit. The urine is also drained off the floor, 
collected and added to the solid dung in the pit, (3) Heap manure.— 
cattle are kept in an ordinary shed and the solid excreta are thrown on to 
an exposed heap. (4) The local method. —This was introduced into the 
experiment only three years ago and is similar to the above except that the 
dung is thrown into a shallow pit and periodically covered with a layer of 
black soil. The figures of yields obtained from this last system are given in 
the statement of jdelds (Table V), but cannot be compared with the others 
as the plot had not been m inured from 1903 until 1909 and the yields 
represent only the accumulative effects of three years application. Table 
tv of the appendix gives a statement showing the average for the last eight 
years of the actual weights of manurial ingredients applied per ac;c in lbs. 

Table V of the appendix shows the average yleu's obtaine 1 from each 
crop and the annual average money valuo of the manure when compared 
with the ho manure plot. The experiment has now been plowed as far is 
the appUcation of manures is concerned, but the y'elds from the' plots are 
being registered for another rotation to find out the residual values (f these 
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manures. The figures in the statement show clearly that the action of cattle 
manure is to a consider|ible extent mechanical, thus the shallower rooted 
cereals respond much more to those forms of cattle manure which contain 
most organic matter. Thus the box manure contains (calculated dry) 56*9% 
of organic matter. Byre and Pit manure 45*01% and ordinary heap manure 
38*87% and the table shows that the yields are greatest when most organic 
matter has been applied. The heap manure although it contains no urine 
shows a much higher rate of accumulation which averages 21*23 lbs. per day 
compared with Box manure 15*36 lbs..and Byre Pit manure 17*05 lbs. Thus 
it contains much more foreign inorganic matter besides which, being well 
weathered by exposure, it is in a much finer stateCof division and can there¬ 
fore more readily become incorporated with the soil. That this has happened 
is shown by the ^nelds of cotton obtained by the application of this manure. 
The heap manure has given an annual average yield of 805 J lbs. of kappas 
compared with only 752 lbs. from Box manure and 719i lbs. from Byre and 
Pit manure. That the cotton^crop cannot make use of all the cattle manure 
which contains more organic matter is indicated by the yields obtained this 
year when fodder cholani was grown and when this crop has to depend 
solely on the residue of the manure applied the previous year to cotton. 
This year’s yields of fodder cholam given in the table show that ^these resi¬ 
dues are very large and in the case of cattle manure are highest where most 
organic matter has been applied. 

The yields obtained by the application of more concentrated fertilisers 
when compared with those obtained from the use of cattle manure show that 
in the case of the superphosphates and saltpetre, it is possible to obtain good 
yields of both deep and shallow rooted crops, especially as regards the straw 
of the latter, but we find that the cost of the manure absorbs all the profit 
obtained by the increased yield ; while the residual value of the manure as 
shown by this year’s fodder cholam crop is very small when compared to 
those of cattle manure. It is possible, however, that these manures being 
soluble have worked their way deeper into the.soil and next year’s cotton 
crop will show whether this is the case. With regard to Neem cake, this 
has given very good yields from shallower robted cereals and has given 
higher yields of cumbu than any other manures applied. The yields of 
cotton, however, have never been high and the residual value of the* manure 
is much less than that of bulky organic manures. These heavy applications 
of manure have a considerable effect on*the quality of the kappas and in all 
cases the ginning percentage is from 2 to 3% lower than in the case of the 
kappas from the no manure plot. The “ local method” cattle manure is an 
exception, but this has only been applied for three seasons and not for eight 
seasons as in other plots. It is also a well rooted manure thoroughly 
incorporated with the black soil which has been added in the making and 
therefore is likely to work down deeper into the soil and thus lender <he 
cotton crop more di*onght resistant. In all the other cases, the manure is 
much more likely to remain near the surface and this would tend tp form a 
development of a surface root system ar.d this during the dry weather when 
the bolls are swelling would be iikely to account for the low percentage of 
lint.” 



Statement of the average crop Yields and their Values in the experiment to determine the Value of Cattle 
and other Manures. (Rotation:—1. Fodder Cholam, 2. Cotton, 3, Cumbu, 4. Cotton 
, * carried on for 2 full rotations.) 
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Basis of money value:—Kappas ... 10 lbs. per Re. 3. 

Fodder Cholam ... 100 „ „ „ 1. 

Cumbu Grain ... 30 „ ,. „ 1. 

,, Straw ... 200 ,, ,, 1. 

Represents cumulative and residual value of only three years. 
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CaRRBSPONDENCB. 

No. 1040-8. Indian Tea Association, 

Calcutta, 9th October, 1913. 

The Secretary, 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

Railway Freights on Tea Seed. 

Dear Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
11th September forwarding copy of a resolution adopted in the above con¬ 
nection at the annual meeting of your Association held in August. So far 
as the Committee know, the only concession given in the matter of the 
carriage of tea seed by railways is that granted by the Assam Bengal Rail¬ 
way ; on 4hat line tea seed may be carried by passenger train at goods rate. 
The ('oininittee are addressing the various other Indian railways with a 
traffic in lea seed asking that a similar concession should be given by them. 
I will write you in due course informing yon of the result of the representa¬ 
tions which the Committee are making. 

Yours faithfully, . 

D. K. CUNNISOX. 


Import Duties. 

No, 2588 
From 

P, B. Warburton, Esq., i. c. s. 

Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 

To 

The Secretary. 

United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 

25, South Parade, Bangalore. 

Dated, Bangalore, 16th October 1913. 

Sir,—With reference to yonr letter, dated the 11th September 1913, 
addressed to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative 
Department, recommending that a remission cf customs duty should be 
granted on all ingredients used as insecticides and germicides imported by 
approved firms for hono fide agricultural purposes, I arn directed to inform 
you that the Governuient of India have given their careful consideration 
to the proposal but regret that they are unable to accept it. The general 
tariff rate of 5 per cent is imposed solely for revenue purposes and the Go¬ 
vernment of India have definitely adopted the poUcj; of refusing all applica¬ 
tions for exemption from the general duties imposed by the Tarift Act save 
in very exceptional circumstances. In the opinion of the Government of 
India, the tariff is already sufficiently liberal in the matter of concessions 
for agricultural purposes, and no further extension of these concessions is 
necessary. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

P. B. Warburton, 
Secretary to tt^ Chief Commissioned'. 
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Government of Madras, 

Public Work Department, 

No, 1035 Rly—7. 

Aralkepa«Mangalore Railway* 

From 

Mr. S. D. Pears, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of Madras. 

To 

The Secretary to the United Planters* Association of Southern India, 

25, South Parade, Bangalore, 

Dated Ootacamund, the 16th October, .1913. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 9th September last addressed 
to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, l am directed to inform 
you that His Excellency the Governor in Council is in favour of the early 
construction of the Arsikere-Mangalore Railway and that the matter has 
been, for some time, engaging his attention. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


For Joint Secretary, to Govt., P. W. D. 


THE MOOPLY VALLEY RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Palapilly P. O, 

S. India, 

October 21, 1913, 

Labour Oommisslon* 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Sir,—1 waited for another issue of the Chronicle before replying to 
the numerous criticisms of my views on the Labour Question and the pro¬ 
posed Labour Commission. 

First let me thank the various contributors to the discussion for letting 
niB down so gently. Of Mr. Danvers it may truly be said, “ Never a word 
didst thou mingle with gall.” Mr. Danvers* letter seems to me to be rather 
an appeal for unaniniity among South Indian Planters than an argument in 
favour of the utility and efficiency of the Labour Commission, and if it can 
carry the assurance that the establishment of a Commission would ensure 
US against the Labour Act and if it were certain that the support given to 
the Commission was practically unanimous, I would say, ** Almost thou 
persuadeth me to be a convert.** 

Mr. Abbott asks me if I am pleased with the Labour situation. It 
seems to me that we must all judge this from the particular standpoint due 
tp our actual environment. I personally class districts under three headings 
(.1) The District such as this, which has not such a thing as a labour Ques¬ 
tion and which I per.sonaily believe will never ieel competition from any 
,e 0 ft|rce. When one could easily double one’s area in three years, clean 
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weed every acre, provide tapping coolies and avoid bad debts, one is natur¬ 
ally loathe to ask one’s directors to sanction a large annual expenditure.. 
(2) The second class of district is 1 thing the most common. This is a Dis¬ 
trict where the labour is generally pretty sound. In such a district the bulk 
of the labour is drawn from otie’t5# two sources. The cpolies employed 
come up year after year to the district if not to the same estate. Some 
estates have heavy advances outstanding, others have siiiall advances 
which are real assets, t. c., annually recovered. The different state 
of the advance accounts on different estates is generally the difference 
of the management over a period of years. I confess that there is 
generally a shortage of labour at different times of the year but this is due to 
climatic conditions rather anything else. The rushes of leaf at certain 
times makes a huge labour force necessary if other works such as weed¬ 
ing are to be attended to at the same time. (3) The third class of district 
is one where for one reason or another the labour conditions are frankly 
unsatisfactory. Such a district has probably tried every conceivable source 
of supply and has advances out in all directions. If such a district employs 
Canarese South Canara coolies, Coimbatore and Erode Tamils, Malabar 
Malayalams (sic) Moplahs, Panniars Curambas, Badagas, it is quite obvious 
that to provide a commission to effectually control these sources of labour 
will be an expensive affair. The question is, should a district like the first I 
referred to be asked to contribute towards its cost ? Further will the estab¬ 
lishment of a commission really put matters right ? Would not the mocey 
spent on the Commission produce more result if it were spent in encourag¬ 
ing one suitable class of labourer say the Canarese ? In no district that I 
know of will you find all estates equally flush or short of labour. I have 
seen two adjoining estates, one full of labour with all advances sound, the 
other in a semi-abandoned state and with an . advance account that was 
appalling. The moral is clear. It is management and continuity of mau- 
agement that is the biggest factor in the labour (jiiestion, and if agents and 
proprietors would recognise this and not continually shift their men from 
one place to another there would be less bad debts and better labour on 
most places. 

Mr, Duncan tells me that we will have to raise rates. 1 know nothing 
about the Auamalais, but I think in many cases rates are too low. When I 
am told that a district has cheap labour, I like to look at their cost of pro¬ 
duction and their advance accounts before I agree. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E, F, Barber has convicted me of heresy. Though 
convicted by the voice of the multitude I am still a heretic, I can instance 
many estates which were more economically worked as private estates than 
they ever have been since they were put into a company. I still think that 
a district of the second order, or possibly two districts, adjoining each other 
and both drawing labour from the same centres could look after their labour 
cheaper than if they subscribed to a centr.al commission and would keep in 
closer personal touch with the smaller Commission and their labour. 

I am opposed to a coniinission fqr this district because I consider it a 
waste of money, and I have grave doubts whether the establishment of a 
central commission will prove a panacea for the labour ills of a district in 
the third.category, nor do I think that the money spent on the comipission 
in such.a case would be inoney spetit to the greatest advantage. Such Is my 
Credo. . ^ ^ 

> If, ho>vever, the support accorded to the scheme proves to be pe^ly 
unaaiiiiousi the fact that the compissiou would protect us iu great measure 
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from the depredations of the recruiter for countries over seas, help us a 
little with the actual forwarding of cqoU^ and give us undoubted assistance 
with regard to remitting money to the Villages, I should consider that I was 
getting some return for my money. Tlii* and Mr. Danvers* advocacy for 
unanimity and tl^e hope of the JU, P. A/Jf. I. carrying more weight with the 
different Governments would probably persuade me to advocate coming into 
line. Whether it would equally convince directors and the shareholders I 
cannot say. 

1 am Sir, 

yours etc., 

A. H. Mead. 

October. lOlh, 1913. 

PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MAL.AYA MEETING. 

Freight on Rubber. 

The Secretary said that as instructed he had written to the Rubber 
Growers’ Association regarding the freight levied by the Straits Homeward 
Shipping Conference on rubber from the Malay Peninsula, and the general 
feeling seemed to be that with the present very considenible reduction in the 
intrinsic value of the commodity, the rates charged, when compared with 
those on other goods of equal bulk and value, were extremely unfair. 

The R. G. A. had replied enclosing correspondence they had with the 
Shipping Conference on the subject, in which the latter refused to accede to 
their request for a reduction. The Shipping Conference pointed out that it 
was not intended in their letter of March 6 to indicate that the rate of freight 
was fixed on the particular value then existing, and that whilst due note was 
taken of the present reduced value it was considered that even such, in 
comparison with the values and rates of freight on other commodities, fully 
justitied the present rates. It was further mentioned that the rates of freight 
from Para quoted in the previous letter were still in operation .—Penang 
Gazette, 


Sub-soiling by Dynamite. 

In response to a request for information as to how long the effects of 
sub-soiling by dynamite will last, Mr. K. H. Howard has furnished the result 
of his and of American experience in this regard. He says : — 

’ Some five years since I used the dynamite to drain a small 
depression or Swamp, which, previous to using the explosive, was always 
very wet—in fact, quite a morass. So far, the place has drained 
well, and, apparently, the fractures have not silted up. Again, T under¬ 
stand that in Victoria similar operations to those carried out by me 
were performed some ten years ago, and, so far, it has not been 
found necessary to renew the work. In America, from what I can 
gather from the various publications, it would appear that no attempt 
has been made to renew the operation, although, in pome instances, the ex- 
plosives had been used fifteen years previously. Personally, I hold the 
opinion that the constant percolation Of the water will, in most kinds of soil, 
be sufficient to keep the soil open for very many yecirs. Of course, in' the 
case of fruit or other trees the roots would assist in n)^intaining the drainage 
caused by the explosive. The practioe followed out by me when sub-soiling 
is to use the explosive once only, and, if properly carried out, I do not think 
it would be necessary to repeat the operation f )r at least ten years, and 
probably for a much longer period ,—The Queensland Agricultural 
Journal,, 
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OOFVBB. 

ColfM Plantatioiif In Oosta Rioa* 

Tho Hon'ble B. S« Goeset a visit he paid to ^ome Coife# 

plantations in Costa Rica in the last issue of the . Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Anriculture^ Jamaica, to hand and thefollbwing extracts are taken 
from his interesting article. 

** The Coffee fields on the older plantations are situated mostly on levels 
or easy slopes as the cherry coffee is carried from the fields in carts or on 
mule or horse backs to the works, ofto tanks from which it is spouted to the 
pulping house and carried from the receiving tank in concrete gutters to the 
pqlpers. 

Great care is taken with the nu^ries which are kept like large veget¬ 
able gardens. The best seeds are sown in long beds and, when large enough, 
the seedlings are pricked out in regular rows and kept weeded till ht to plant 
out. New clearings are made from forest land, and the clearings are not 
burned but the limbs of the trees are lopped and packed in rows 12 feet wide 
and let to slowly rot by natural decay. The coffee is planted in rows 12 
feet wide and the plants are put 6 feet apart in the row. No hoes are used 
for weeding but a machete is used to shave the weeds with about half an 
inch of soil away from the stems of the coffee and deposit them in the centre 
of the row. This machete is like a thinrick knife used for cutting hay and 
it is held in both hands and used most skilfully. The weeding jobs are 
calculated by the thousand and cost about 8s. per acre. Now and then 
when the weeds are rotted in the centre of the row they are thrown up round 
the stems of the trees to prevent exposure of the roots. 

Moderate shade is used at high elevations. Plantains are planted in 
the central rows and also a species of Guava which grows to a large size for 
shade. The latter trees are lopped when their shade is too dense and the 
loppings used as a mulch for the coffee. 

** There is no pruning. The young trees are stumped about 18 inches 
from the ground and two or three suckers are allowed to grow which in crop 
bend down. The crop is picked by women and girls. The usual price for 
picking was six pence for a cuela; 20 cueias go to a fenega which is expected 
to give 112 to 120 lbs. of cured coffee. 

‘Three Breast pulpers are used bedded in concrete. Two on a higher 
level pulp the cherry coffee which is led from the receiving tank by 
concrete gutters into the hoppers of the pulpers, and the pulped coffee is 
carried by water into a rotary iron washing screen or cylinder which sepa¬ 
rates the small beans and tails and these are carried into a third pulper 
and pulped over. The parchment coffee is in consequence even in size, as 
it is sized by the screen, and it can be more easily cured. 

“ The pulped coffee is carried by water into concrete fermenting tanks 
of which there are a large number. When fermented it is carried in broad 
shallow concrete gutters which wind backwards and forwards at an 
easy gradient for a considerable distance and washed in these gutters by 
men with wooden racks in a very simple and easy fashion. When suffici¬ 
ently washed it ia let out on the barbecues from a delivery tank and the 
water dried out of it by the sun. Some places use centrifugals to get the 
water out more quickly. It is then put into a rotary guardiola drier and 
kept going for about 48 hours when it is fit for shipment. Too hasty drying 
with too great heat spoils the quality., 

“ Most of the labour is done by white Peons of Spanish descent, a vei^ 
reliable class. The current rate of pay is 2s. 6d. a day and they work in a 
steady way and need no driving.” 
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RUBBER. 

We reproduce from the India Rubber Journal an Interesting lecture b3r 
PtofesstMT Wyndbam R. Dunstan, F. R,‘ S., Director of the Imperial Institute, 
on some chemical problems and the need of organisation in the Plantation 
Industry:— 

** Professor Dunstan, having referred briefly to the ra^Md extension of 
the rubber industry in recent years due to the use of rubber tyres for motor 
vehicles—to the large amount of British capital embarked .in the plantation 
companies, and to the large increase in production which bad taken and wa» 
taking place, said the whole subject was an important one, and its succe<‘S 
depended largely on scientific and technical investigation. Con tinning he 
said: I cannot do better this evening than mention some of the^principal 
facts and problems affecting the rubber industry, facts which must be 
realized by all those taking part in the advancement of the industry and 
problems which will only be solved by those who bring sound knowledge 
and scientific principles to the task. I assume most of those who will attend 
this course will look for employment as chemists in rubber factories in this 
country or on the plantations, where in future there will no doubt be 
openings for the employment of thoroughly qualified men. First, let me- 
remind you that the most important rubber tree is Hevea brasiliensis,. which 
in its wild state furnishes the greater part of the rubber output of South 
America, and in its cultivated state the output from the East, etc. 

“ Manufacturers assert that plantation Pard Rubber is in general,. 
Inferior to the best Wild Pard rubber, being often deficient in strength and 
other useful qualities, and this inferiority is reflected in the lower price of 
plantation rubber as compared with the highest grade of fine hard Par A 
from South America. It is, however, admitted that some plantation rubber 
has proved to be equal to fine hard Pard. In dealing with this important 
problem of the quality of plantation rubber several factors have to be taken 
into account. The age of the tree undoubtedly affects the physical proper* 
ties of the rubber, and most plantation trees are very much younger than the- 
wild trees of the Amazon. The plantation tree is tapped more regularly and 
in general more often than the wild tree of the Amazon, and we have yet to 
ascertain precisely the effect of frequency and method of tapping on the 
quality of the rubber. The method of coagulating the latex and preparing 
the rubber of the wild tree differs from that followed in plantations. The 
Brazilian method is primitive and crude, and can no doubt be improved 
upon, and in perfecting the plantation method much may be learnt from a 
detailed examination of the Brazilian method, in which the latex is coagu¬ 
lated on a stick in the smoke of burning oil nuts, the coagulum of rubber 
being wound in layers on the stick until a large ball is obtained. One of the 
chief components of the smoke is acetic acid, which is usually employed as 
such to coagulate the plantation rubber, liquid acetic acid, being added to 
the latex, and the coagulated rubber being subsequently smoked In some 
cases. It is, therefore, apparent that in solving the problem of the cause of 
the alleged inferiority of much of the plantation rubber all these differences, 
will have to be take^n into account, and that scientific methods of investiga¬ 
tion must be relied on in order to ascertain the facts. The truth is that 
the growth of trees in plantations and the continuous production of rubber 
from them is an entirely new undertaking, and presents special problems and 
difficulties which do not arise in connection with the wild trees of the forest. 
These problems and difficulties provide material for investigation by scienti* 
fic specialists, by well trained chemist.^, botanists, mycologists and eato»- 
molests. 
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I now turn to other problems whi^h again chiefly concern the chemist 
who has educated himself to be a rubber specialist. How is the composi¬ 
tion and the quality of raw rubber to be judged ? Raw rubber consists of 
the elastic constituent, caoutchouc, mixed more or less with certain impurities, 
principally composed of other constituents of the latex of the tree, which 
have become included in the rubber during coagulation and which have not 
been removed during the subsequent washing and preparation. These 
impurities are chiefly resins and proteids derived from the latex, together 
with water and small quantities of mineral constituents. At present no 
satisfactory method has been advised for estimating the quantity of the 
important constituent caoutchouc in the variable mixture known as raw 
rubber as it comes from the Tropics. The present practice is to determine 
the quantity of each of the impurities and to reckon the difference as caout¬ 
chouc. Thus, if it is ascertained that in 100 parts of rubber there are 1*6 per 
cent, of resin, 2*1 percent, of proteids, and 0*3 per cent, of mineral consti¬ 
tuents—that is 4 per cent, of impurities in all—^it is assumed that the re¬ 
maining 96 per cent, is caoutchouc. The errors in the determination of the 
impurities are therefore reckoned as caoutchouc. There is, moreover, evid¬ 
ence that what is regarded as caoutchouc in the calculation is not always a 
chemically homogeneous substance, and that attention will have to be paid 
to the precise nature of the chief constituent Having regard to the approxi¬ 
mate character of rubber analysis as at present conducted, and especially 
to the probability that what is called caoutchouc may not always be one and 
identically the same substance, it is not surprising to find that two specimens 
of rubber which ordinary analysis shows to be of the same composition, may 
nevertheless differ in physical properties and not prove to be of the same 
quality for manufacturing purposes. 

Some people have gone so far as to assert that chemical analysis is 
useless for the purpose of determining the quality of rubber. The truth is 
th^t an accurate method of chemical analysis has yet to be devised. This 
must not only include a direct method of determining caoutchouc, but one 
which takes account of possible differences in the composition of caoutchouc 
owing to the presence in it of other but probably very nearly related sub¬ 
stances. Holding as I do the view that the coagulation of the rubber latex 
is wrongly classed with the coagulation of milk, and that the change from 
the liquid of the latex to solid rubber is more akin to the processes known 
to the chemist as polymerization and condensation, it would follow that light 
is likely to be thrown on this important question by a fuller examination of 
the chemistry of the latex as well as of the separated caoutchouc. By this 
means we may discover not only an accurate method of direct analysis, but 
also the cause of the variation in the strength of different rubber and the 
best method of preparing rubber with the greatest strength. 

In view of the present defects in methods of chemical analysis, physical 
tests have been resorted to in order to determine differences not disclosed 
by analysis. The teats of tensile strength and elasticity are best made on 
rubber after vulcanization, and not before it, since vulcanized rubber is the 
form chiefly employed by the manufacturer. The determination of the 
viscosity of raw rubber solutions affords, however, a promising method of 
guaging the quality of raw rubber, since viscosity is a property which appa¬ 
rently may be correlated with strength and other valuable characteristics o£ 
the material. At present, however, the determination of viscosity of a 
rubber solution cannot be wholly depended on as a satisfactory indicator of 
the quality of rubber, although further research in this direction is well 
worth pursuing. Tests of the physical properties of the vulcanized rubber 
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are all present probably the most oseftil in determining the quality of 
timber, but in this region also much work remains to be done before entirely 
satisfa^ory metbods can be perfected, 'l^he problem of determining 
Meetly the precise proportion of true caoUtchouc present in raw rubber by 
chemical means will, b^ever, in course of time be solved in this, as it has 
b^n in other cases. Fundamentally the physical properties of a given 
substance must depend on composition, and the exact determination of 
composition is the province of the chemist, I must not omit to mention that 
there Sre some who bold the view that the failure of chemical analysis alone 
to gauge the value of raw rubber depends on the fact that the so-called 
impurities, particularly the resins and proteids, contribute to make the value 
of the material. This, in my opinion, is approved, but even if it were 
ji^ed, the importance of the chemical research to which 1 have referred 
would not be lessened. As a fact, most rubber is at present bohght and 
sold, not as the result of any scientific test,> but by the primitive method 
of judging by the eye and pulling by the hand to jud^ of elasticity and 
strength* 

While allucRog to tbe nature o( caoutchouc, 1 may say a few words 
about artificial or synthetic rubber. It must be accepted as a fact that 
caoutchouc identical with that obtained from the rubber tree can be pro¬ 
duced by tbe chemist by purely laboratory processes and ^thout the aid of 
the living plant. It only remains to perfect tbe process so as to obtain 
caoutchouc of tbe greatest strength and elasticity. As I pointed out seven 
years ago, this fact must be accepted, and the practical question is whether 
this synthetic rubber can be produced as cheaply as the rubber extracted 
from tbe tree. The answer to this question to-day is undoubtedly in the 
negative, and, with tbe prospect in tbe near future of large quantities of 
natural rubber, being produced at a cost of less than one shilling a pound, 
the chances that synthetically produced rubber can compete af^ainst it com¬ 
mercially appear to me to be remoter than ever. 

** Among other chemical problems awaiting solution of tbe precise differ¬ 
ences in tbe composition of tbe latex induced by frequency of tapping a 
robber tree at different seasons and periods of growth and indifferent ways. 
This is a problem that cannot be successfully attacked until more is known 
as to tbe chemical variation of “ caoutchouc” and an accurate method of 
determining it has been devised. A curious and unfortunate property which 
robber sometimes shows is that of stickiness,** when the roober is said to 
be, “ tacky.’* This property is sometimes observed in freshly prepared 
rubber, and at other times gradually makes its appearance in sound rubber. 
The origin and nature of “ tackiness” have not been fullv explained. Most 
of the px^lems which await scientific investigation, to which I have so far 
referred, relate to tbe production of robber in the plantation or its prepara¬ 
tion in the Tropics, and some of these can only be thoroughly investigated 
on the spot. There is, however, a r|cb held for investigation of a more 
technical kind in connection with tbe manufacture and uses of 
rubber. The process of vulcanization is at present not ftiUy under¬ 
stood, and is no doubt susceptible of improvement. That rubber 
chemically combines to some extent with sulphur during vulcaniza¬ 
tion there can be no doubt, but in order to vulcanize successfully much 
more sulphur has to be added than the rubber can combine with^ and tbe 
p>art played by the so-called uncombined sulphur is at present obscure. Tbe 
nses of rubber are confined to a few industries, of which the most important 
is the manufacture of tyres. 
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Three District Association Meetings are published in this week's issue. 
We note that South Travancore do not see the necessity of a Labour Com¬ 
mission on the lines proposed by the U. P. A. S. I., and that the Coorg 
Planters’ Association have carried their Resolution in favour of it by a 
narrow majority. 

We would wish to correct an impression that is abroad, that the Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting for settling this question will be called in Decem¬ 
ber. But we gather that it is not the intention of the Chairman of the U. 
P. A. S, I. or the Executive Committee to convene the meeting at so early a 
date, as time has to be given to Directors and absent Proprietors to express 
their views, and for the Executive Committe to collate them before pre- 
sentii^ their scheme for final acceptance. 

In the correspondence columns will be found an interesting letter from 
Mr. Nicolls, one of the Executive Committee, describing the intentions and 
scope of the proposed Labour Commission, which we trust will throw more 
light on the subject. 

Mr. Abbott writes on the subject of the S. I. P. B. Fund to correct 
some impression that any Rules of this Fund were altered at the last meet¬ 
ing, and his letter is entirely in acco»*dance with the shorthand notes taken 
kt the time of the discussion. 

“ Novice ” replies to a portion of ** N. I. K.’s ” letter in a late issue. . 

A “ Beginner ” in Tea asks some questions, which we hope will bring an 
answer from some practical Tea Planter, 

Mr. Richardson has kindly furnished us with information about the 
Rates of Freight on Tea, Rubber, Coffee, etc., which are worthy of study. 
It is a question that the U. P, A. S. L might take up, but we note that;aii 
application for a reduction on freight from the Malay Planters was. lately 
refused by the Shipping Combine, 

An article on the use of Flour Paste in spraying is published, which 
might be experimented with on a small scale, but it is not strongly advocat¬ 
ed in the case of Green Bug, but it must have its uses, as it is favdUr- 
ably reported on from the Upited States. 
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The planters* chronicle. 


DISTRICT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 
Wynaad Plantera’ Assooiation. 

Proceeding's Of a General Meeting held at Meppadi Cluh^ 
on October 15th^ 1913, 

Present.— Messrs. IBownass, Gillatt, Macbain, Macleod, Malcolm, Powell, 
Vernede, Whitton, Winterbotham, and C. E. Abbott, Honorary 
Secretary, Visitors: Messrs. Blackham, Mackay, Simpson. 
Mr- Macleod in the Chair. 

1862. The Proceedings of last Meeting were confirmed. 

1863. Telegraph Office at Sultans Battery, —Read correspondence. 
The question of the amount of guarantee required is still before Govern¬ 
ment. 

1864. Post Office at Vcllera Mulla, —Read correspondence about 
proposed site. 

1865. Non-Execution of Warrants in Mysore. letter to the 

Resident in Mysore. It was proposed by Mr. Malcolm seconded by Mr. 
Gillatt and carriedThat the Honorary Secretary address H. H’s 
Government, and ask to have Patels appointed to attest contraiJts in Mysore, 
pointing out the hardship that exists in the case of those working under 
Act I of 1903, that no Mysore official below the rank of Revenue Inspector 
is allowed to attest contracts, and that officials of the same rank as Patels 
are allowed to do so in British Territory.” 

1865. Extradition from Cochin and Travancore. —Read letter to 
ChieC Secretary and reply stating that the matter would be considered. 

1867. Grant to Meppadi Club. —As the Club is not proceeding with 
the issue of debentures, this subject was dropped. 

1868. School of Tropical Medicine, —Decided to wait and see what 

steps the Government of India takes on the matter. * 

1869. Photographing Coolies and Maistries, —Read letter from 
Mr. Tavera, Magistrate, Vayitri, suggesting that .such photographs should be 
taken as an aid to identification in case of legal proceedings. 

1970. U. P. A. S, I, Book of Proceedings ,—It was decided to order 
copies for all members at the cost of the Association. 

1871. Mr, Malcolm's proposal about Labour Rules fot the 
DistricL-^Thxs subject was discussed. “ That this meeting 

approves of the idea of District combination in the matter of Labour Rates, 
and the settlement of matters referring to defaulters; and that a Committee 
be formed to frame rules for the consideration of a special general Meeting ” 

The fgllowing Committee Was appointed ;—Messrs. Powell, Pownass, 
Gillatt, Macbain and Malcolm. 

The Proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

(Signed) D. H. MACLEOD, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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South Travanoore P’s^nters^ Association. 

Proceedings of the' Fourth Quarterly Meeting of the above Association, 

held at the Club in Quilon on Sunday, October 5th, at 5 p. m. 
Presk^s’t.—M r. Chas. Hrander (in the Chair}, Messrs. T. P. Alexander, 
Chas. Hall, J. M, Parkinson, H, C. Seymour, Honorary Secre¬ 
tary. By Proxy : Messrs. L, G. Knight, S, Sinclair, R. Bran¬ 
son, J, Stewart, L. White and Val. Mardon. Visitors: Messrs. 
J. Mackie, E. Lord, and J. Henderson. 

Before the Meeting commenced the Hon. Secretary apologised for being 
late, owing to several mishaps on the journey, the meeting having been 
called for October 4th. 

Agenda Paper, —1. Pass Minutes of the last meeting. 

2. Mr. J. H. Parkinson’s Report on his visit to Bangalore. 

3. Proposed Labour Comminission. 

4. Correspondence and any other business properly 

brought before the meeting. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr, Parkinson thpn gave the meeting a brief sketch of the Annual 
Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. held at Bangalore. The two items of most 
interest to this Association being the proposed Labour Commission and visit 
of the Scientific Officer. Mr. Parkinson then went on to say, that as regards 
the Labour Commission reports of which had appeared in the Madras Mail 
and Planters' Chronicle he had voted in favour of this not binding our 
Association in any w;iy, but that the matter would be brought before the 
members at the next quarterly meeting. The Scientific Officer was, he said, 
unable la visit the District aS previously hoped on October 25th, but would 
be in this District about the end of November. 

As regards the Planters’ Benevolent Fund it was pleasing to note that 
up to date only two cases had required assistance from this most deserving 
Fund. It was hoped that all Estates would support the Rubber Exhibition 
to be held in 1914. A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Parkinson 
thanking him for the very able way in which he had carried out his duties as 
delegate for this Association, The next item to be discussed was that of 
the Labour Commission. This matter was very fully and carefully discussed 
by those present, the general opinion being that this Association was not in 
need of a Labour Commission on the lines proposed by the U P. A. S. I. 
On the matter being put to the vote everyone was against it and it was pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Alexander seconded by Mr. Hall ‘‘That this Association does 
not seC' the necessity for a Labour Commission in the meantime.” 

Discussing the matter further it was suggested th.at a good deal of good 
would result if delegates from all Travancore Planting Associations could 
meet together say three times a year and discuss all matters relative to 
planting, etc. 

Correspondence, —A letter was then read from the Central Travan¬ 
core Planters’ Association containing the following resolution : That the 

Hon. Secretary do write to the Excise Commissioner requesting him to 
accept Coast Agents’ Certificates as the guarantee against the importation 
of dutiable goods.” 

After a lengthy discussion on the matter it was proposed that the Cen¬ 
tral Travancore Planters’ Association be written to for a fuller explanation 
of the Resolution. 

There being no further business the Meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. ‘ , 

(Signed) HUGH C. SEYMOUR, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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Coorg Planters’ Association! 

Proccediftfls of tt Meeting held in the North Coorg Club^ Mercara^ 
on Thursday^ 16th October^ 1913. 

PkesENT,—Messrs. Mahon, Macrae, Mann, Maclean, Bracken. Gerrard, 
, ' Wood, Cox, Hume, Dickenson, Nicolls, Graham. Newberry, 

'' Morgan. Martin. Grove, A. J. Wright. Honorary Members ;— 

H, R. Ellis, Esq., I.C.S.. (District Magistrate of Coorg), H. 
Tireman, Esq., (Deputy Conservator of Forests, Coorg), and 
L. G. Jonas, Esq. (Assistant to the Scientific Officer). Visitor^ : 
Messrs. Elsce. Brown, H. Ormerod, C. K. Thimmay 3 ^a; and 
by Proxy : Messrs. H. G. Grant and G. C. Garrett, President 
' —Mr. C. E. Murray-Aynsley and Mr, W. M. Ball, Honorary 

Secretary. 

The President in the Chair. 

1, The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the Meeting- 

2. Mr. Macrae read the report of the Delegates to the meeting of the 
U. P. A. S. I. and expressed the pleasure it would give Mr. Mahon and 
himself to answer questions on any subject connected therewith. After a 
short conversation in which a few questions were asked and answered, Mr. 
Bracken proposed and Mr. Murray •A 3 msley seconded:—“A hearty vote of 
thanks for all the trouble they had taken in representing the Association in 
Bangalore,” The Report read as follows:— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—You have doubtless read the news¬ 
paper reports of our doings at Bangalore, and whilst these wfere not 
altogether accurate, they enable you to follow, to a certain extent what we 
endeavoured to do on your behalf. 

The Annual Book of Proceedings, which will be published shortly, will 
jgiyeyou more concisely what actually took place, which we will now proceed 
t’p outline, as far as it concerns our Coorg Association, 

The Arstkere^Mangalore Railway.—In seconding the Resolution 
brought forward by the Mysore Delegates, we took advantage of the occasion 
to say That as far as we were concerned, regarding a railway to Coorg, we 
knew our cause was already in able and sympathetic hands, and at that we 
were prepared to leave it,” which remark was evidently appreciated by the 
Hon*ble Sir Hugh Daly, who was present at the meetin*?. 

. Ldtbour Commission. —Mr, Mahon was elected a Member of the Com¬ 
mittee, who drew up a Report, a copy of which has already been sent to 
every member of the Association, and whilst this might have been fuller in 
detail, every endeavour was made towards forming a nucleus on which to 
sbase the general utility of the scheme, in the short time available. On this 
poir.Pwe shall be glad to answer questions, to the best of our ability, as it is 
a somewhat difficult matter to explain in a few words. 

Non-Service of Warrants. —Under non-service of warrants . we 
brought Up'Mr. Martinis suggestion re the non-extradition from.Trayancore. 
It was pointed out that this was a very tender point with the Madras Gov- 
erurrierit, which though actually having the right to enforce anything of this 
nature, were very reluctant to use that authorifyA and had refused to move 
further in the niatter on several previous occasions. If Mr, Martin would 
however writq to the Honorary Secretary of the local Association of that part of 
Xra\;ancore, in which his Maistry is said to be, giving all particulars, we 
venture to .think he would receive satisfaction, as those delegates present 
expressed k wish to help wherever they possibly copldf 
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Pes^ Act, —The following resolution was carried unanimously, and 
which we trust has your approval:— 

“ That in view of the presence of Green Bug in the Coffee Estates ofl 
Southern India, it appears essential to this Meeting that Government should 
introduce some form*of internal Pest Act, in order to strengthen the hands 
of the Scientific Staff who may be employed fdr stamping out the pest and 
keeping it under control. But would suggest that before anv general 
Pest Act becomes law, its provisions should be submitted to the United 
Planters* Association for consideration and repdrt.” 

The above resolution was arrived at and carried after much discussion, 
which was taken part in by Mr. Anstead, Scientific Officer to the Associa¬ 
tion, Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher, Imperial Entomologist, Mr. Chadwick, Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture to the Madras Government, and Dr. Coleman, Director of 
Agriculture to the Government of Mysore, who kindly gave us the benefit of 
their experience and advice, illustrating their speeches with numerous 
instances where such an Act would benefit us. 

Fertilisers and Guarantees, —We seconded the following resolution 
brought up by the Anamalais, which we trust will have* the attention of 
Coast Firms :—“That this Association approach the suppliers of fish manure 
pointing out that in view of the very large percentage of insoluble matter in 
some of the manure at present supplied by them, thev should be asked to 
guarantee for the future that the insoluble matter shall not exceed five per 
cent, and .that the members of the United Planters’ Association be asked to 

preference to those Firms who are prepared to give such guarantee, 
compatible, of course, with no appreciable increase in cost.” 

International Rubber Exhibition, —It was agreed that the Seci'efairy 
shpuld write and place the name of one of Messrs. Matheson and Co’s 
employees on the Committee as attending on behalf of Coorg, 

Adulteration, —This resolution brought up last year, was not pushed 
forward, at the time, as our Scientific StalT were too much occupied to 
undertake the necessary analyses, so the same was re-affirmed at this meet¬ 
ing. Mr, Frattini gave a very interesting demonstration one morning show- 
ing how the presence of foreign matter in cofTtie li(|uor was to be detected. 
In the instance of some tins said to hold pure coffee, it was computed the 
mixture contained no less than 60 per cent, of starch. 

Retention of the Scientific Officer and a i>roposed ^lycojo^ist^^ The 
following resolutions were passed on these subjects; “ That the Nifgiri 

Resolution, dated 16th July, 1913, regarding the Scientific Officer be 
adopted,” 

A, “ That this Association strongly holds that the appointment of the 

Scientific Officer still be continued and that Mr. R. D, Anstead should con¬ 
tinue to act as Scientific Officer. Were another Scientific Officer appointed, 
it would mean that it would take such Officer at least two years to get into 
touch with the needs of the various Districts. It is understood thaf, ll^e 
gross value of the exports of planting products from the Madras Presidency 
amounts to 242 lakhs, and in consideration of the^e figures the Government 
contribution of Rs.5,500 towards the Scientific Department cannot be pon- 
sidered adequate. • ; 

B. “ That this Association considers that the services of a MycolO^t 
under the direct Oontrol of the U, P. A. S. I. is necessary, and that ’the 
Hon'ble Mr. Barber be asked to urge thq matter On Government.” * ^' 
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Import.Dutich.r-'T\\^ fojlowing Resolution was passed unanimously ;— 
“ That this Association do approach the Government of India with a view 
tp obtaining a remission of duty on all ingredients used as insecticides and 
germicides, siifeh remission of duty only to be granted to approved firms 
importing these goods fpr hona’fide agricultural purposes.” 

Mr. Mahon in proposing the above resolution said that the Association 
should pasj^ a Resplution asking Government to exempt all machinery used 
for agricultural purposes and insecticides used for similar purposes from 
import duty. As regards insecticides he said that he got out a large quan¬ 
tity from Home to be used for planting purposes in Coorg. They had giv^ 
fairly successful results, and were likely to give better in the future, if given 
an extended and more thorough trial.. He thought it a pity that those ex¬ 
periments should be hampered by a heavy import duty. This was seconded 
by Mr. Hunt, of Mysore, who spoke to the same effect. 

New Markets, wai resolved that the Secretary write and ask the 
Australian Board of Agriculture for general information re the possibility of 
securing a Market for the sale of coffee in that country. 

Export 'Duty on Bones,—The. following is the text of the Committee’s 
Report adopted: Your Committee after considering the question of the 
Export of Bones and Indigenous Fertilisers, is of opinion that this Associa¬ 
tion should request the Board of Agriculture in India not to lose sight of the 
importance of cheap manures to all classes of agriculturists, and suggests 
for its consideration the imposition of an export tax on indigenous feriilisers, 
as we are of opinion that such a tax, even if it fail to reduce the local price, 
will provide funds which could be devoted to the encouragement of both the 
manufacture of superphosphate and the oil crushing industry. We should , 
like, to see a resolution passed at this meeting which will give effect to our 
suggestions.” 

Mr. Mahon proposed and* Mr. Hunt seconded, that the Report be 
adopted. 

Planters Benevolent FitncL —You will have had the Secretary’s report 
on this, but we also brought it to the notice of the Meeting that the P'und 
was not being supported by some Associations in the manner anticipated in 
the original idea. The Kinan Devans explained that they already bnd one 
of their own, so that they did ndt support the United Planters’ Association 
Fund as liberally as they otherwise would do. Although nothing much 
more w'as said, still we think good will accrue from bur having brought the 
matter, up. 

Hybridization of Coffie,—lAt, Anstead informed us that the Experi¬ 
mental Plot on the Nilgiris was coming on quite satisfactorily, and that 
nothing more could be said about it at present. 

In conclusion we would impress on our Members generally that they 
would gain a lot by attending these meetings in Bangalore more than they 
do at present. Not only would they itieet brother planters from other 
Districts, but it would also be an opportunity to discuss and exchange 
opinions on all matters affecting the Planting industry of Southern India. 

3. Labour Commission.—The Honorary Secretary called the atten¬ 
tion of the meeting to the report of the U. P. A. S. I. Labour Committee 
and to the proposed Labour Commission and pointed out it would be neces¬ 
sary to decide whether or not the Association would support the scheme for 
a Labour Commission. There ensued a long and somewhat desultory dis- 
cus^on during .which Mr, C. E, Murraj-Aynsiey pointed out in forcible 
language ho^ the.old Coffee Estates which bad their Labour well establish- 
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ed would be paying to obtain labour for the new openings of the big produce 
companies of S. India; Mr. G. K. Martin gave from his own experience a 
concrete case in which a Labour Commissioner would have been of great 
assistance to him and Mr. H. M. Mann spoke in favour of the scheme as 
tending to prevent inter-district competition, and the Honorary Secretary 
referred Members to the speech of Mr. Scoble Nicholson, of the Ceylon 
Labour Commission, at the Bangalore Conference as showing how the two 
Commissions might combine for the common good. 

A member having asked the Delegates to Bangalore if it was intended 
that the Commission should recruit coolies, the answer was in the negative. 
Some members thought that the scheme was at present loo vague for them 
to give a definite decision. The majority of the members were of the opinion 
that Coffee was being asked to pay more than its fair share considering the 
, fewer coolies per acre required in comparison with Tea, or Rubber. Finally 
.the Chairman having called the meeting to order, Mr. Macrae in,an able 
speech moved:— 

“That'this Association recognises that something more than We have 
at present is wanted for the protection of labour in Southern 
India; thatj it thinks this, proposed Labour Commission if properly 
worked will go a long way towards this, and that it is, therefore, prepared 
to support it, and, with this in yiew members will send in a memo, of 
their subscribing acreages on as early a date as possible, and that Members 
who are not in a position to state definitely if they can support the schchie 
should consult thoir proprietors.** This was seconded by Mr. Mahon and 
there being no amendment proposed the Chairman put it to the’ vhte, when 
it was carried by a narrow majority. ' . ', 

In continuation of the above Mr. Macrae said it must be understood 
that the foregoing proposition be for a period ot 5 years at a total of Ks.6 
per acre, Rs.i the first and Ke.l for succeeding years. 

4. Mail Service —Mr. Mahon in introducing .Mr, H. Ormcrod to the 
meeting pointed out the inefficiency of the present tonga service and Mr. 
Ormcrod-explained the terms on which he would be able to rnn a .Motor 
Service. Mr. Mahoii proposed and Mr. Murray-Aynsley seconded “ That 
this Association do support Mr. H. Onnerod in his endeavours to obtain 

the contract for the carriage of the Mails by Motor Service ”... 

Carried Netn. con, • 

It was also arranged that the President and Honorary Secretary should 
meet Mr. Harrison, the Postmaster-General, Madras, during bis visit to 
Mcrcara on Sunday, 19th. , 

5. The following new members were proposed, seconded and duly 
elected:—W. Egerton, Esq,. A. E. J. Nicolls, Esq., C. H, Brdwne, Esq. 

6. Correspondence on the Table, —Letter from the Offg, Secretary 
to the Government of India, Department of Commerce and Indnslry, for¬ 
warded by the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, as to the desirability of 
Legislation in connection with the use of the term “ Bank” in this country. 

Letter, from the Commissioner of Coorg re. the Coorg Noxious Weeds 
Regulation. Letter from the Postmaster-General, Madras Circle, forwarded 
‘ by the Commissioner of Coorg re the Mail Tonga Service. 

7. The meeting closed with the usual vote of thanks to the Chair. 

(Signed) W, M, BALL, ' « 
Honorary Secretar^^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Meppadi, 24tb October, 1913. 

8. Iji^P* B. Fund. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore, 

Sir,—One very definite delusion and a little resentment seem to have 
arisen about the handling of this matter at the recent U. P. A, S. I. Meeting. 
Will you allow me space to deal with them ? 

The Anamalai Delegates in their Report published in the Cjfroniclc of 
18th instant state (evidently with disapproval) that it was decided that 
Eurasian gentlemen may be allowed at the discretion of the Committee to 
subscribe to the Fund, 1 know that there are others who believe that 
this change was made. * 

Rightly or wrongly, Rule IX a*& b of the S. I. P. B. Fund is quite 
definite on this matter and it was not altered. None but Europeans can 
join the Fund. This rule cannot be altered without a special resolution, 
and the memo, published in the Chronicle of September 6th shows, that no 
such resolution was passed. You have been good enough to get me a proof 
of the discussion which will appear in the Hook of Proceedings and it is 
quite clear that no such resolution was even proposed. Mr. Nicolls men¬ 
tioned that he considered it a hardship that a certain member of his 
Association should be excluded. But he went no further. 

Then Mr. Lovett said that a Eurasian Proprietor, a Member of his 
Association had .subscribed for two years. Mr. Lake pointed out that the 
subscriptions had been accepted under the old rule which admitted ** Prop¬ 
rietors of Estates’* without distinction of nationality. Yoa confirrnccj this. 
Asked for my opinion as Chairman, if subscriptions taken under the old rule 
ought to be returned, I said I thought not, but that the present rile must be 
strictly adhered to in future. That was the end of the discussion on the S. 
I. P. H. Fund and shows that no alteratioq of the existing rule was made, 
and that neither the Finance Committee nor anyone else has power to accept 
subscribers who do not fulfil the conditions laid down in Rule IX. 

The other, matter that has attracted some adverse criticism is the 
decision to publish the names of beneficiaries for the information of 
subscribers in the Annual Report, I am strongly in favour of this being 
done, and was backed up by Mr. Richardson, Mr. Barber and Mr. Duncan. 
The feeling of the Meeting was with ns. To compare small things w\th 
great, at a time when Cabinet Ministers are openly accused of playing fast 
and loose with the Party Funds, and the Chief Whip is received with in¬ 
sulting remarks about his ** Co-Trustee,” humble individuals like the Finance 
Committee cannot afford to run any risks. If in ten years* time anybody 
begins to ask questions let there be a clear precis in the Annual Reports of 
the reasons for each grant and the name of the recipient to answer him. 

Your obedient servant, 

C. E, Abbott. 
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DaverashoU Estate, 

Daverashola P. O., Nilg^ris, 

October 2l8t, 1913, 


Labour Cominisalon. 

In regard to the North Mysore Planters* Association request for “ Fur¬ 
ther Information as Regards Working Details of the Proposed Labour 
Commission.** 

Sir,—At the last U. P. A. S, I. Meeting the main point discussed was 
the advisability of starting a Labotir Commission. A Committee was 
appointed to go into the matter (Page 2 of the Labour Committee Report 
para. 2). The meeting then appiointed a Committee to go fully into the 
question of the establishment of a Labour Commission, and to forward 
working details and report on the whole question. 

I admit that working details might possibly have been enlarged upon by 
the Committee, but the time they had, within which to draw up their 
report, and to make a rough estimate of expedditure, so as to arrive at what 
might be the total amount required to run the Commission on, was limited. 
Their report I think conclusively proved the main point, i.c., the advisability 
of starling a Labour Commission, and the benefits to be obtained from it. 

Working detail’^is a matter which must finally be settled when the 
Extraordinary General Meeting meets at Bangalore. Experience and the 
Chief Commissioner can only eventually settle them satisfactorily. We 
fortunately have the experience of the Ceylon Labour Commission as a 
guide. We are not starting our Commission as they had to do, with no star 
to guide them. 1 have taken my line from theirs, and I hope what I have 
written will satisfy the North Mysore Planters* Association for the time 
being. The Ceylon Commissioner has only to turn the stream to one outlet 
when his responsibility ceases; the Commissioner of the South India Labour 
Commission will have several. 

Work of Departments. 

The Commissioner. —^To supervise the work of the European and 
Native Assistant both at head-quarters and by frequent touring. To act as 
banker and be responsible that money remitted to the agency by planters is 
used for the purpose it is intended. , To forward accounts and reports to the 
U. P. A. S. I. To enquirei’into possible new recruiting ground. The general 
carrying out and the working of the scheme, and will be directly responsible 
to the U. P. A. S. 1. 

Office ^ssistanir^To be responsible fer keeping accounts and books 
up to date. (A complete register of kanganies and maistries will be kept.) 

To undertake the duties of the Commissioner when on tour. It will be 
absolutely necessary that he should be a first class accountant. 

Assistant Commissioner, —The moral effect of a European in villages 
frpm time to time cannot be denied. 

A part of every month to be spent In travelling through the recruiting 
districts. When on tour distributing advertisements. Obtaining u^ful 
information as regards available labour supply. Looking up kanganies or 
maistries who have been sent for recruiting purposes. Interviewing officials. 
Forwarding reports on kangani^ or maistries to estates interested, and Ihelp- 
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ing them in every way if they nr© in any difficulties. Forwarding monthly 
reports to the Central Office on recruiting prospects in their districts. 

Native Assistants to the Assistant Commissioner. —It will be under¬ 
stood that it will be impossible for the Assistant Commissioners to carry out 
every detail of their work without assistance. It is suggested that a certain 
number of travelling Native Assistants should be appointed. They would 
Tbe continually on tour. They would see that the point of advertising was 
thoroughly carried out. If the right men are procured they ought to prove 
a mine of useful information to Assistant Commissioners. Their continual 
moving from village to village would I think bring it home to the kangany or 
rhaistry that they were under observation and that they would have to 
account for any adverse reports. . It would also be their duty to help sub¬ 
scribers* maistries. 

t 

Scope. 

The South India Planters" Labour Commission has been establish¬ 
ed in order to facilitate in every way the recruiting of agricultural labourers 
for South Indian estates. 

The Commission undertakes no direct recruiting, but the scope of the 
Commission consists in the following 

1. Registering coolies at the various agencies and forwarding them on 
to Estates. 

2. Passing them through the depots, feeding and protecting them from 
molestation in every form as far as possible. 

3. Rejection of medically unfit and undesirables. 

^ 4. Supervision of maistries or kanganies sent to recruit, and furnishing 

reports to the estates from which they come* 

5. Helping maistries or kanganies in drawing up contracts and if 
necessary getting same readily attested. 

6. Furnishing information to the Coast Agency Committee and the 
estates concerned as to labour conditions ruling in districts and prospects of ’ 
recruiting in the various districts irom month to month based on camping 
reports furnished by the controlling staff. 

7. Advertising South India throughout the recruiting districts of South 
India, overlooking criticism of all recruiting carried out in South India with 
the object of maintaining its good name. 

Defaulting Department. 

1. Helping maistries or kanganies in tracing defaulting coolies with a 
view to inducing them to return to the estates or in the recovery of 
advances. 

2. Helping planters in tracing ^defaulting - maistries or kanganies and 
inducing* them to fulfil their contracts or in the recovery of advances. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. S. Nicolls. 
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22ud October, 1913. 


The Laboui* Problem. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—^There ar^ a couple of fallacies in N. I. K*s letter in your 
issue No. 42 which I venture to correct. 

The first is N. I. K’s fear of the consequences of authenticated criticism 
and he cities Kipling’s B. B. as an instance. He forgets however that B. B. 
was a Government Official and we all know that the motto of the little 
Tin Gods on the mountain side ” is “ You work—I think ” but with us 
planters I hope the position is different. 

We are, or ought to be, business men, and any healthy, intelligent if 
disagreeable criticism which tends to assist us in the pursuit of the elusive 
rupee should be welcomed by all. 

If there are any visiting agents or managers existent amongst us whose 
motto is that of the Simla bureaucrats, and N. 1. K. is unfortunate enough 
to be serving under one of them, he has my sympathy but the remedy is in 
his own hands. Let him look elsewhere for his bread and butter (if he is 
not too fond of the butter) N. I, K. further on in his letter states “ non¬ 
increasing population...whatever el^e happens.” 

Tut, tut, N. I. K. do you really believe that any considerable body of 
Government servants in the higher grades of the Indian Services adopt that 
principle in their life work and that the Government are actuated by such a 
motive in encouraging emigration ? I cannot believe you are serious (India 
with a population of 350 millions or thereabouts and people talking about 
shortage of labour and advocating restriction of emigration. Yc Gods) 

Yours faithfully, 
“NOVICE** 


P. S.^I have adopted a nom-de-plume but for very different reasons to 


N. L K. 


“ N.” 


The Editor, 


Tea QuaHra. 


The Planters' Chronicle, 


Dear Sir,—Would some one Interested in Tea kindly inform me whether 
young tea plants should be put out in the field before the seed has dropped 
off the stems even if planted with ball or in baskets ? I have been told that 
this has proved to be absolutely wrong, and has been the cause of failure in 
planted up areas. Should no plant be put out before the seed has dropped 
or be absorbed into the plant ? Does the fact of tea shrubs flowering at 
some 14 months after planting out, prove that this must have been a poor 
jat of tea seed and should the flower be nipped off ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Beqinhsr. > 
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Bangalore, 28th October, 1913. 

Tm pMltfhty •to. 

Freight on RuBBSk, Tea, Coffee, Copra and Poonac. 


The Secretary, 

U, P. A. 6. I„ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,— ! give below siatement of freights charged on the above prq* 
ducts from Colombo and Malabar Coast to London. As you wOl see the 
charge on rubber is out of all proportion with the charges on other products, 
and I think considering the present state of the Rubber market which 
necessitates the cutting down of expenditure in every possible way it is only 
fair that the shipping Companies should meet us and reduce their charges on 
freight I am advised that the best mode of procedure will be for the 
U.P.A.S.I. and the Ceylon Planters* Association to approach the Steamship 
Lines through their Agents at Colombo, Tuticorin, Cochin and Calicut, For 
the information of District Associations it will be advisable to publish these 
figures in the Planters' Ohrontclc, 

In the meantime I am writing to all District Associations interested on 
the matter. 


Yours faithfully, 

J. A. Richardson. 


Freight on Rubber, Tea, Coffee, Copra and Poonac. 
Freight on From Colombo* From Malabar Coast. 


Rubber in cases per Ton of 50 c. ft. 
Tea do do 

Coffee in bags per Ton of 16 cwts. 
Copra „ per Ton of 12 cwts. 

Poonac „ per Ton of 17 cwts 


... 65/- Per Ton of 50 c. ft. 65/- 

... 33/- do 30/- 

... 32/6- Per Ton of 18 cwts. 30/- 

... 30/- Per Ton of 12 cwts. 28/9 

... 27/6 Per Ton of 17 cwts, 28/9 


The rates given in each case being; the rate to London. 


Tea-Drinking in France. 

Although in Paris tea drinking has become popular to a certain extent 
in fashionable circles, and the imports of tea into France are increasing, 
there is plenty of room for further work in exploiting trie leaf in various 
parts of the country. In some departments Ceylon tea has acquired a 
fairly 6rm hold, thanks to the efforts of some British traders; but the 
average French consumer has not yet troubled to discriminate between 
British grown tea and the Chinese product, although more familiar with the 
latter,* Annam lea, which is not a fascinating beverage to palates accustom¬ 
ed to other teas, Ands a fairly ready market in Prance, but (here is a Ane 
opportunity for further enterprise in instructing the Ffench people as to the 
mmts of LkUau and Ceylon teas.«-rAs Ceylon Observer. 
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INSECT NOTE 

The Us« of Flouf* Paste In Spraying. 

Results of interesting experiments in the use of flour paste in connection 
with spraying are described by W. B. Parker in Circular No. 160 recently 
issued by the Bureau of Entomology of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

In the belief that the information will be likely to be of interest to many 
of the readers of the Agricultural News this circular is abstracted in the 
present article. 

* Flour as a ‘ Spread^.* 

In the course of trials to find a suitable ‘ spreader * for the lime*sulphiir 
solutions used as a spray against the red spider (Teiranychus biinaculatus) 
on the hops in California, it was discovered that flour paste not only answer¬ 
ed that purpose but also seemed to serve, to a certain extent, as an active 
insecticide. 

As a spreader it was found that when flour paste has been added to the 
lime-sulphur solution, it has the effect of causing the spray to adhere to the 
leaves as a thin film ; whilst without the addition of the flour paste, the lime- 
sulphur sprayed on the plants in the same way, collected in drops or 
globules. 

For this purpose the flour paste is used at the rate of 4 gallons to 100 
gallons of the lime-sulphur solution, each gallon of paste containing 1 lb. of 
flour. 

The beneficial effect of the spreading wss very considerable for whereas 
the lime-sulphur spray used without the ‘spreader* gave a result of only 
37*5 per cent, of the mites (red spider) killed in a certain instance, it was 
found that with the addition of flour paste the same strength of lime-sulphur 
gave results as high as 99 per cent, killed. ^ 

Value as an Insecticide. 

A series of trials was made with nicotine-sulphate against the hop 
aphis {Phorodon humuli) in which flour paste at the rate of 4 gallons to 
100 gallons of the nicotine-sulphate solution at strengths of 1 in 2,000 and 
1 in 3,(XX)« In these trials from 99-100 per cent, of the aphides were 
destroyed. 

During the trials it was observed that many of the smaller aphides 
were pasted on to the leaves. Accordingly, flour paste used without any 
other insecticide was tried,.and it was found that when used at the rate 
of 8 gallons (—8 lbs. flour) in 100 gallons of water or even stronger (say 
(10-100 or even 12-100) most of the young and tender aphides (97 per cent.) 
and of the red spiders were killed, and at the same time, no damage was 
done to the hop plants even when in full bloom. 

The older and stronger aphides, and the eggs of the red spider, were 
not killed by tl^ flour paste. In this later case, it was found necessary to 
make a second application, seven to ten days later, in order to reach the 
mites that emerge from the eggs. 

Cost. 

In a series of five experiments against red spiders on hops with flour 
naste at the rate of 8400, it was found that from 99*8 to 100 per cent were 
killed. The solution costs only 17‘(ic. per 100 gallons. 

Flour paste has been used successfully against red spiders upon the 
following plants: beans, ebrysanthemums,^ hops, cucumber 'in greenhouse 
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and field), pumpkin, pear* prune, roses in field), violets (in Rreenhouse and 
field). In the case of chrysanthemums, the leaves may become spotted if 
spraying is done too near the time of blossoming. Flour paste was not 
found satisfactory when used upon greenhouse roses, greenhouse carnations 

or field sweet peas. 0 

Preparation of Paste, 

To prepare the Flour paste, mix a cheap grade of wheat flour with cold 
water, making a thin batter, without lumps; or wash the flour through a 
wire screen with a stream of cold water. Dilute until there is I lb. of flour 
in each gallen of mixture. Cook until a paste is formed, stirring constantly 
to prevent caking or burning. Add sufficient water to make up for evapor¬ 
ation. * 

‘ Flour paste may also be prepared by stirring boiling water into a 
moderately thin batter until there is 1 lb. of flour in each gallon of mixture, 
and allowing it to stand until the starch is all broken down. 

‘ If the paste is not sufficiently cooked, the resulting spray will not be 
effective, and if overcooked the paste will harden when thoroughly cool, and 
will not mix water very readily. Usually, however, the paste is used as it is 
prepared, and overcooking is not a disadvantage. 

‘ When mixed in the spray tank, flour paste has a tendency to settle, 
and in order to do satisfactory work, agitation is necessary. This is but a 
slight disadvantage, and is necessary with most materials. 

‘ Flour paste appears to be a very effective spreader for lime-sulphur 
and nicotine sulphate sprays. Cheap flour can be purchased for less than 
half the cost of whale-oil soap. It is always obtainable, and having no 
odour it is less offensive to use than the whale oil and fish oil soaps. When 
used alone at the rate of 8 gallons (8 lbs. flour) to 100^ gallons of water it is 
effective againtst several leat-feeding mites and some very delicate aphides. 
The po^ssibility of its use as a spreader for liine-sulphur sprays for scale 
insects and fungi and as a * sticker* for arsenicals has not yet been worked 
out, but from observations during the past four months it is believed that it 
may have some value along these lines.* 

Employment in Connection with Citrus Fruit, 

The Monthly Bulletin ,—of the California State Commission of Horti¬ 
culture, for June 1913, contains a brief account of similar trials byj. P, 
Neuls of the United States Department of Agriculture in the use of the lime- 
sulphur solution with flour paste with check trials in which the lime- 
sulphur was used without the flour paste added, against the citrus red spider 
Tetranychus mytilaspidis. Check trials were made with the spray 
without any flour. 

The objection to the lime-sulphur solution was that it spotted the fruit, 
that is to say, the spray mixture collected in drops on the fruit, and when 
the water evaporated the solids remained in conspicuous spots, which in the 
case of the fruit, had to be washed off before it was packed. 

The results of these trials showed that the addition of the flour paste 
greatly increased the efficiency of the spraying and that there was no spot¬ 
ting of the fruit necessitating washing, 

West Indian Experience, 

As further evidence of the useful nature of floor paste in spfaying it 
may be ^ddtd that a correspondent of the Imperial Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in Barbados has tried floor paste (8-100' against red-spider on roses in 
thegirden and reports good results from one application. 

{The Agricultural New$t September 13f 1913,' 
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Coiitafitft. 

We publish the Proceedings of the Central Travancorc Planters’ Asso¬ 
ciation, the most .salient feature of which, from a general point of view, is the 
Resolution pa.ssed supporting the proposed Labour Commission; and Mr. 
Dandisou writes a letter of interest on the same question, which throws 
some further light on the subject, as regards local labour, and how tempted by 
latge advances, local Badegas have become migratory. The short foot-note 
at the end of his letter, extracted from “ Capital ” has frequently been the 
text of speakers at the.Annual Meetings of the Association, The invidioii.s 
distinction hitherto shown by the Madras Government in favour of overseas 
recruiters, must be broken down ; but can only be so broken down by the 
Southern Indian Planters’ themselves. 

The Planters' Chronicle has been a consistent advocate of the use 
of Explosives in Agriculture, especially in opening up new land, so we make 
no excuse for extracting and reproducing a very interesting article on the 
subject by Mr. F, K. Treleavan in the Queensland Aiiricultural Journal. 
which, coming from one who has studied the subject and experimented for 
eleven years, carrie.s conviction that Its use is most advantageous, and its 
results most fruitful. 

That Standardization of Rubber is occupying the minds of leading men 
is known to all, and we reproduce Doctor Lyne’s Scheme of how to meet 
the requirements of the present day. Lord Grey’s remarks on the value cf 
co-operation are worthy of careful perusal. Uniformity must be the watch¬ 
word of all Rubber Planters. 

To be successful now-a days in agriculture, the help and the advice cf 
the Agricultural Chemist is absolutely necessary. Agriculture is. a progres¬ 
sive science, and to combat pests and diseases, and to secure the utmost 
fertility of the soil, tbe aid of the scientist is daily called in, to assist and 
develop it with the happiest results, and tbe more the contact between .the 
planter and the scientist can be encouraged, the more will that contact be 
appreciated by the practical planter. An article we reproduce on the subject 
w^l bd read y^ith interest. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Central Travanoore Planters' Assooiatipn. 

Minutes of-the third Quarterly Meeting of this Association held at 

Carady Goody Bungalow^ on Saturday; 25th October^ 1913, 

at 10 am, 

PreSISNT. —Messrs. F. Bissett (Chairman), W. H. G. Leahy, H. C. Westaway|. 

J. H. Ellis. J. S. Wilkie, F. W. Winterbotharn, R. D. Scoble 
Hodgius, T. C. Forbes (by hid Proxy)^ J. S. Wilkie, and R. P. 
Roissier (Honorary Secretary). 

The Notice calling the meeting was read. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were confirmed. 

The Chairman, before starting on the business of the day, said that he 
wished to extend a hearty welcome to Mr. Leahy and said how pleased we are 
to have him amongst us again. (Applause)‘Mr. Leahy thanked the Chairman ' 
and the Members for their kind welcome. 

Correspondence,—Resid U. P. A. S. I. Circulars Nos. 18/13, 17/13, 
13/13, 14/13, 16/13, 15/13. Read letter from the President, Fourth Inter¬ 
national Rubber Exhibition, It was resolved that Mr, Bissett represent this 
Association at the Conference. Mr. Bissett accepted and thanked the 
Members for electing him as their Delegate. Read letter from the Excise 
Commissioner No. 15462 of 26th July. Read letters from the Honorary 
Secretary, Kanan Devan Planters* Association of 3Ut July and 12th August. 
Read letter from the Excise Commissioner No. 312 of 25th August, 
Resolved that the Honorary Secretary do write again to the Excise Corn- 
ii\issioner on the Subject of Import Duties. Read letter from the Honorary 
Secretary Mundakayam Planters* Association of 30th August. Read letter 
from Honorary Secretary, West Coast Planters’ Association Of 18th August 
and of 7th October. Read letter from Messrs. Aspinwall & Co., Ltd,, of 
11th August, Read letter from Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd. of 11th 
August. . Read letter from the Resident of Travancore and Cochin of 21st 
September, Read ciicular letter from U. P. A. S. I. of 21st August, Read 
letters on the subject of the proposed Labour Commission from Acting 
Manager in India, Travancore Tea Estates Co., Ltd., Superintendent, Arna- 
kal Estate, Superintendent, Cheenthalaar Estate, Superintendent, Pullikanam 
Estate,. Superintendent, Carady Goody Estate, Superintendent, Glenrnary 
Estate, Superintendent. Stagbrook and Mai Mallay Estates, Superintendent, 
Ashley Estate, General Manager, Wallardie Tea Company. Read letter 
from Superintendent, Devicolain Division of 23rd September. Read letter 
from R. 1). Anstead, Esq., Planting Expert, re proposed Tour in Peermade. 
The programme for Mr. Anstead*s Tour was then arranged. 

Report of the Bangalore Delegates, —Mr..Chairman and Gentlemen, 
—Mr. Wilkie and I attended the U. P, A. S. I. Annual Meeting as your 
Delegates. The Meeting was held at the Mayo Hall, Bangalore, starting on 
Monday 25th and ending dn-Friday 29th August,. You have all by now’ 
read, in the Chronicle, the Secretary’s Report and the Chairman’s address. 

I would like to draw your attention to this most interesting address and 
especially to^ the remarks dealing with the Planters* Benevolent Fund 
the.Labour Question. As regards this point 1 shall have more to sjsy latrr 
lehould ioAttw ydUr attention to the Sderitlfid Officer’s 

ReporW I hope Hitt wM nR purchase the Annual Book of Proceedings; 
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Weights and Measures ,—The Delegate for the Kanan Devan Plan¬ 
ters* Association proposed a resolution which was carried unanimously. The 
Resolution was;—’*That this Association confirms its resolution of last year 
and again approaches the Government of India in hopes that the Slandardis- 
atioi; of weights may speedily become law.** You will remember that this 
was brought up in 1910 and 1911 and we hope now that this will be the last 
time that it will be necessary to bring this before Government. 

Roads and Communications,^T\ie Kanan Devan Planters* Associa¬ 
tion delegate brought before the meeting our old friend the Theni Bridge, 
He properly pointed out that the planters as a body are largely instrumental 
in opening out large tracts of country which would otherwise remain Jungle 
and thus creating sources of revenue and that in the case of this Bridge they 
had been most unsympathetically dealt with. He pointed out also that the 
road on the Kodaikanal side and other routes most fiequented by Missionaries 
and Government servants were maintained in good state, whilst th^ roads on 
the Peerinade.side were never or only inadequately repaired. Mr. Hughes 
proposed a resolution drawing the attention of the Government of Madras 
to the continued delay and waste of money on the construction of the Theni 
Bridge and to the bad state of the roads and that the Madura District 
Board be given orders to speedily complete the bridge and maintain the 
roads in really good order. This resolution I seconded and it was carried 
unanimously. 

European Defence Association ,—This you have all read about and 
also those of you who have joined this Association will have received the 
copy ot the proposed new rules and also the proposed change of name, I 
can only ask those who have not as yet joined to do so without further 
delay as it is an Association to which all Europeans in India should be 
members, ^ 

London School of Tropical Medicine ,—There is an endowment fund 
for the purpos^ of the School of Tropical Medicine and a resolution was put 
forward proposing Uiat the U. P. A. S. I. give £Z0 to the fund and also ask 
other Associations to support hnancially towads the 10,000 required. 
This resolution was carried. Eleven voted and the remainder did not vote. 

Labour ,—There were two schemes to be brought up at the meeting for 
the Registration of coolies but these were withdrawn as these would not be 
necessary with a Labour Commission. You have all received the Report of 
the Labour Committee. There were three proposals for the Committee to 
discuss and these were put before the Delegates at the Meeting, They 
are;—Abolition of the Professional Recruiter, Establishment of a Labour 
Commission, Consideration of the question of advances or premiums paid to 
secure the coolie’s services. 

Taking the first proposal the meeting was quite agreed on this point and 
the Professional Recruiter'was defined as an individual who receives so 
much per head for coolies delivered after which he ceases to have any further 
interest in them or their future interest or whereabouts as distinguished 
from the authorised Kangany or inaistry.’* 

As regards the Labour Commission, a Committee was formed to go fully 
into the matter of establishing a Labour Commission and to draw up au 
estimate and report. From the report which you all have, you will under¬ 
stand exactly what is required and what is proposed to be earned It 
was unanimously agreed that we should have a Labour Commission and 
Pelegatjes were to bring this mjttter before their Associations to obtain their 
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' VieWs and to ascertain the acreage that wonid be joining the Sdheme so that 
at?an extraordinary general meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. to be held about 
the end of November the scheme could be sanctioned and arrangements 
made to start the Commission Hght away. I think that we members of this 
Association firmly believe that we must have a Labour Cofnmissioh^Of the 
advantages to be obtained I have only to refer you to the Report but with¬ 
out that report I think,that we^a,ll realise the advantages of a Cbmmission, 
To many Rs,2 per acre may seem high. ' At the same time those of us who 
have Labour Agents will not I think consider that this estimate is out of the 
wayi This amount would not be called up all at once but only as it is 
required.' Again after this Rs.2 would only be to start the scheme and even 
if it did remain somewhere near about Rs.2 1 think that the benefits which 
.would be derived from this Labour Commission would amply repay us. You 
cannot start any scheme without at first having to put your hands in your 
. pockets and if we planters of South India are to have a Labour Commission 
then ,1 say we must have one started on a sound basis and ajso a Commis¬ 
sion so run that our neighbours across the water will realise that onr Com¬ 
mission is as. good as theirs and one to be respected and this we are not 
going, to do,.if from the very start we are going to think of cutting down rx- 
penses.. As I said the estimate is for Rs.2 per acre and I think that we 
should agree to that. I hope that those Estates in this Association and also 
those outside the Association who have not already signified their intention 
of joining the Labour Commission will do so before very long. 

Scientific OjJ^ccr.—It was decided that the services of the Scientific 
O.Ticer be carried on for another period and it was also considered thiit in 
addition to the Scientific Officer, the U. P. A. S. I. should have the services 
of a Mycologist and the Planting Member was asked, to try and press this 
forward. 

Fertilisers and Guarantees, —It has been proved that a tremendous 
percentage of insoluble matter has from time to time been sent out with 
Fish'Manure supplied to planters, One sample analysed by Mr. Anstead 
contained a^ much as 34’(»4 per cent, of insoluble matter. Mr. Congreve 
brought up a resolution which was carried asking that the U. P, A. S. I. 
approach suppliers of Fish Manure and ask them to guarantee in future 
that the insoluble matter shall not exceed 5 per cent, and that the members 
of the U. P. A. S. I. give preference to Firms who give this gn'ar.antee. At 
the same time it was pointed out that there should be no appreciable 
i icrease in cost. 

Railway Freights on Tea Seed,—A resolution was passed asking the 
U. P. A. S. I. to approach the Indian Tea Association asking them to use 
their influence to obtain concessions in rates of Freight on Tea seed from 
a'I Railways in India. 

' Finance^r—As yon are aware, we are paying subscription to the 
U. P. A. S. I. at the rate of 2 annas per acre and you instructed us to ask 
that all Assoclitions pay on this basis. Mr. Wilkie brought tnis up and 
during the discussion on the subject of subscriptions, the Chairman said that 
he hoped all Associations would come in on this basis and said that, when 
tho^ Associations not at present paying tbe^ 2 anna cess could afford to 
come in on that basis, they would do so. All Associations are now' in this 
basis witb the exception of two: 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, 1 wish to thank you fpF the honour you did 
us in electing us as your Delegates,, 
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Mr, Leahy proposed a vote of thanks to our Delegates and to Mr. 
Roissier for his interesting Report, Seconded by Mr. Ellis and carried 
with applause. 

Labour Commission, —The following Resolution was proposed by Mr. 
Westaway: “ That the majority of the members of this Association approve 
of the proposed Labour Commission and will support it. The support of 
4,138 acres being promised." Seconded by Mr. Roissier.—Carried. 

Sessions Jadge^ Kottayam, —The Chairman drew the attention of the 
members to the recent judgment given by the Sessions Judge of Kottayam 
and published in th^ papers under the heading of “ Slavery in the Travan- 
core Highlands" and said that he thought^ that notice should be taken ot 
this judgment. After much discussion on the subject the following resohii 
tion was proposed by Mr. Westaway: “That this Association would like to 
draw the attention of the Travancore Government to the uncalled for 
remarks made by the Sessions Judge, Kottayam, in his judgment in the 
so called Slavery Case in the Travancore Highlands, as no such stale of 
affairs exists ^cept in his imagination, and we would welcome the appoint 
iiient of an independent commission of enquiry by Government to prt ve 
that the accusations are absolutely unfounded. Copies of this resolution to 
be forwarded to the British Resident, the Dewan of Travancore, the 
Planting Member of Council, and the Sessions Judge, Kottayam." 

Seconded by Mr. Winterbotham and carried unanimously, 

* Resolution by Mr, Leahy, —“That Government be asked to convert 
the present Travellers’ Bungalow in Peer made into a first class Travellers’ 
Bungalow," Seconded by Mr. Ellis and carried unanimously 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting terminated, 

(Signed) REGINALD P. ROISSIER, ' 
Honorary Secretary, 


An Electric Rubber Tapper. 

A novel electrical tapper for rubber trees is the work of a German in 
Peru. Hollow iron channels, divided into sections, are fitted oti the tree 
trunk, the sections containing pricking devices that can be worked at vary¬ 
ing times by current from the central station. A receptacle in each section 
catches the latex, coagulating it with acid. The attachment may be left 
unvisited two or three months, and in the time 200 or 300 lumps of robber 
may be accumulated from a large tree,— The Queensland Agricultural 
Journal, 


Colombia’s Export Tax on Rubber. 

The Board of Trade are in receipt, through the Foreign Office; of, inform 
mation to the effect that an export tax at the rate of 7 per cent, ad valorem 
has been placed on rubber exported from the Republic of Colombia.-L^rfce 
In4i(t-ttt4hher Journal, 
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CORRBSPONDENOB. 

Terramia Estate, 

Kallakamby, P. O.. 3/11/13 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

—Woul<J Mr. Mead regard the subscription to the proposed Labour 
Commission as a Labour Insurance Premium ? 

He writes that he pers^ally believes that a district such as h\s will 
never be short of labour; well a few years ago many planters said the same 
of our district, the Nilgiris, on account of local Hadegas, but we are feeling 
the shortage now as some of our “ Locals** are going further afield, bribed 
by large advances and as things are at present there seems very little chance 
of improvement, rather the reverse, so might not Mr Mead’s labour be 
tempted also and might he not have to increase advances, or pay, or both 
to keep them ? • 

Even if the Labour Commission costs us an outside figure of Rs.4 per 
acre, it only means 5 annas per month extra per coolie at one coolie per 
acre, and we have had to face a larger rise than that more than once 
recently. 

On the average Tea production in South India it is (at Rs. 4 per acre) 
under one cent per lb. of made Tea and one could easily make that up . if 
you got back the same picking and pruning coolies year after year and if we 
can regain for our maistries and kanganies but half of th^ authority they 
have lost by ill-regulated competition during the last few years. 

Well supported, the Labour Commission would cost less than the 
equivalent of a one anna per month rise in wages, a very small premium to 
pay if it saves us raising advances or rates, and surely the safeguarding of 
advances is almost worth the premium asked. 

I personally think that if it was put as a Labour Insurance scheme, 
it would appeal to most proprietors and shareholders; any how its a good 
enough gamble (?) for. 


Yours faithfully, 

A. S. Dandison. 


We are very strongly of opinion that the South Indian Planters should 
have a prescriptive right to the labour on their coast; and exclusive right is 
a somewhat different matter. We cannot pretend to speak for the South 
Indian planters;—if we may judge from the Times of Ceylon^ they are not 
always reasonable in their demands—but all the Eastern Bengal planters 
want is a fair field and no favour and an absolutely impartial and in¬ 
different action on the part of the Government. This is not the case at 
present. Every facility is given to recruiters for the Colonies, every possible 
obstacle is placed in the way of recruitment for Assam. Whether the 
Madras Government adopts a similar attitude in favour of Ceylon and the 
Straits to the detruneiit of the South Indian Planter, we cannot say, but 
we should not be, very surprised if we heard that they dor-Capital. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Explosives in Agrioul^ure. 

We take from the Queensland Agricultural Journal one of two 
articles that have appeared lately on the subject of Explosives in Agriculture, 
which should prove of interest and of aid'lo those contemplating the use of 
explosives in opening up new land, and the information .comes with added 
force as imparted by one who has tried it over an extended period of years^ 
We are given to understand that experiments will be undertaken by the 
Scientific Assistant in Mysore, and we trus( that the results of those Experi¬ 
ments will be sent to us for publication. 

By F. R. Treleaven, New Farm, Brisbane. 

From a thorough study of the above and experiments carried out 
covering a period of the past eleven years, I have formed the decided 
opinion that explosives have come to stay, and play a most important part 
throughout the agricultural world —a fact which the farmers of Queensland 
should not overlook ; the aim being to combiite efficiency with economy in 
bringing explosives into use in land-clearing, and thereby making a saving 
of from 40 to 50 per cent, as against hand labour, and it has been proved 
in many cases that a saving of from 100 to 200 per cent, has been accompli¬ 
shed. The efficiency of explosives on the land I have thoroughly tested, 
and successfully demonstrated as to their value on sub-soiling (a most im¬ 
portant part) the splitting of logs for burning and fencing purposes, the 
cutting through of logs for rolling together to burn, the cutting of water 
ways, and the draining of land in letting through surface water where prac¬ 
ticable. 

The first consideration for the farmer is the removal of standing 
timber and stumps, so that the plough m.'w be brought into u.-^e and (mable 
him to get returns as expeditiously as possible at the least cost; and this 
can be accomplished with the aid of explosives, thus saving a great deal of 
hard labour, 

^ Kinds of Explosives. 

There are different kinds of explosives that are brought into prominenre 
in land-clearing, all of which have their merits more or less; ana I may sav 
that I havedemonstratedpracticilly with all of them, and it rests with the user 
to decide which particular ones he should make a careful study of, that he 
4 nay get the best results at the least cost. For myself, i use both nitro¬ 
glycerine and chlorate compounds. It all depends on the nature of the 
timber and soil; if wet or dry, and by combining both with careful study 
and results obtained, 'one gets very near the mark, but to judge to ii plug 
or two in heavy shooting is out of the (jiicstion-experience teaches. The 
tools I use consists of a ii in. steel bar drill, chisel-pointed at one end and 
diamond-pointed at the other, a draining spade, and a wooden rammer for 
tamping with earth. If blasting with gelatine or gelignite, I use water tarnt 
ping-that is, if it is near at hand and the ground will hold it, which it will 
do sufficiently long enough if the timber is green, but should the timber be 
dry the water tamping gets away more rapidly should the soil be of a soft 
nature. 

In stumping with gelignite or blasting gelatine, take, for instaiicf, a 
stump 4 feet in diameter. It may be necessary to make from three to four 
or six holes under the main roots-—that is, to make a clean joborit—aiid 
distribute the charges according to size of roots. Should the stumps have a 
tap root, there is'uo necessity to bore into it with an airger, that the root 
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may be broken off, as it can be cut off with the explosive, thus saving 
labour- The experience I have gained in stumping with explosives enables 
me to s^e where the charges should be placed under the stump, and to get 
at this I use the draining spade and small bar. The holes may be from 4 in. 
to 6 in. in diameter, so that vou can see where a charge is going to; whereas, 
by \h% method of boring under stumps with the auger, one is working in the 
dark; and another disadvantage U, theexplouve^ placed in the auger-hole 
do not get the opportunity of doing their work effectually. 

Stumping with Kackarock. 

This may be effectually carried out with one hole only, with the charge 
placed under the centre, this being the main point. The rending power of 
chlorate explosives is far greater in heavy shooting than that of nitro¬ 
glycerine explosives, for the reason that chlorate explosives retain their 
energy for a longer period. 

Methods of Firing. 

There are two methods of exploding charges; First with a safety fuse 
and the other by electricity. The first may be adopted where only one shot 
is necessary; but where more charges are required, and these distributed 
under a stump and fired simultaneously, the electric fuses and battery are 
used. This method of firing causes no misfires, providing the connections 
are perfect. 

Safety Fuse. 

A good fuse should be reliable. It may be set d^wn at as burning at 
the rate of 2 ft. a minute, which allows the operator to retire to a safe dis¬ 
tance. In preparing the charge, lie the pings together. Take the detonator 
and shake all sawdust out of it, for if this is not done a misfire might occur, 
and even if this does not hiopan there is a possibility of the sawdust 
smouldering, in consequence of which there m iv probably be an accidmit. 
In inserting the fuse into the detonator, cut the fuse stiaight across ; and in 
starting on a new coil, cut a few inches off before use. In crimping the 
detonator on the fuse, use proper pliers designed for the purpose. When 
firing in water, make the cap water-tight by smearing brow.i soap or fat 
around the neck of the cap. When inserting the fuse into the detonator, do 
.*-o carefully; likewise when fi’cinglhe detonator into the primer, and don’t 
press home on the fuse. Hold the top of the cap, and tie it firmly into the 
primer; otherwise it may come adrift in the tamping, Don’t turn the fuse 
along the side of the charge, as it.iniy or may not cause the charge to start 
burning. The length of fuse required may be cut off after the tamping is 
completed. Use a piece of stick in making a hole in the primer to receive 
the detonator. In handling explosives, treat them as such, and go about 
the work quietly, remembering that the best results are obtained by sound 
judgment,. 

Firing by Electricity. 

Those who intend to work with explosives should procure ati electric 
outfit, as it renders the work practically safe as far as it is possible to do 
so. The outfit is the following:— 

A magneto exploder; 

Electric fuses (low tension); 

Insulated cable; and 

Connecting wire. 

Blasting Trees, 

In blasting trees, do so, if possible, on a windy day, trusting to the wind 
to drag out some of the roots, thereby saving explosives. To clear coitatry 
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economically, make good use of fires if the tree is dead, and should it not 
fall, a fire will bring it down before morningi and some trees usually burn 
well standing. The same applies to stumps. Don’t shoot them right out of 
the ground, but just give them sufficient to lift them, say, 18 in. to 2 ft., 
splitting them in halves or quarters. Then the fire will do the rest, and 
save a lot of snig^ing, which would be necessary if stumps were blown all 
over the place. Explosives cost money, buf dsed as they should be used, 
they save money and time and bring quick returns from the land. 

Log Splitting and Cutting Off. 

The only tool necessary is a li in. auger for logs up to 4 ft. in diameter, 
using gelignite or blasting gelatine. Holes from 8 to 12 ft. apart are bored 
on the centre from the top of the log. This refers to clean running timber, 
giving each hole two plugs. Should the timber be hard and curly, use a 
2} in. auger, and bore to a depth just beyond the centre of the log, so that 
the charge, when placed, will be in the exact centre of the log. This auger- 
hole will take five plugs of 1 in. gelignite, side by side, which is sufficient to 
cut the log through ; and the lengths so cut off may be rolled together for 
burning. A complete outfit of augers for the above work would be—one each 
of ij in., li in., 2\ in., using your own judgment, according to size of timber, 
as to which auger to cut off with. The cutting off can be done with ‘ ordi¬ 
nary fuse. For splitting use the battery on the line of holes along the log. 

Subsoiling. 

This is a most important part that explosives play for the benefit 
of the fanner. The cost is a mere bagatelle in view of increased 
crops, Snbsoiling should not be attemoted when the ground is wet— 
take the dry weather for it. In damp ground and in certain soils, the 
explosive tends to harden and pug the soil where the explosive has 
spent its energy on the outside limit; whereas in dry ground the force of the 
blast runs out a greater distance, and loosens up on a nice even basis. The 
depth of the holes varies from 2 ft. 6 in. to H ft., according to “ the nature 
of the soil **. This also applies to the distance the shots should be apart, 
which may vary from 7 to 18 ft., and the quantity of explosive used may be 
from a half to two plugs, say, of gelignite. A farmer, in subsoiling, should 
take the class of explosive he intends to use, make two or three trial shots, 
and then use the crowbar adjacent to the explosion, which will give him a 
good idea of the distance to which the.charge has penetrated. Don’t expect 
to see a great upheaval of the soil. This is not what is required. The 
ground should have the appearance of having been on the boil, and thus 
settled and shaken up, This is what is required; so study the subsoil, which 
is the home of the roots and source of plant food. Farmers should not get 
the idea that their farms are impoverished through years of cropping, for 
they have only scratched the surface soil by ploughing. Country that has 
been under crop for twenty years can practically be restored to its virgph 
state with the aid of explosives; so do not dispose of the farm with the 
idea that you have taken all the good out of the land. It is far from it. 
Subsoiling means: 

The utilising of the fertilising elements of the subsoil; 

Storage of rainfall; 

Good drainage; 

Atmospheric influences penetrate the subsoil; 

The roots obtain their nourishment from it; 

Destruction of field mice, 8cc ,; 

Advantage of getting sooner on to the land ^or cultivation ; and 
Bountiful crops. 
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GO OPERATIYB RUBBER FACTORIES. 

How to Standai^disa Plantation flubbai*. 

Dr, Lynb Expounds His Scheme. 

, , Interviewed on the subject of the standardisation of plantatioq rubber 
Mr. K. N, Lyne, Director of Agriculture, in the Times of Ceylon of the 
29th uttitno, advocated the application of a system of co-operation and sug¬ 
gested the establishment of central factories in which coagulated latex could 
be creped in one uniform quality. In view of those remarks the following 
article from the pen of Mr, Lyne, which will appear in the forthcoming issue 
of the Tropical Agriculturist^ will be found interesting:— 

- The Standardization of Plantation Rubber. 

^ V 

The depression in the plantation rubbdt market has given rise to a 
serious situation notwithstanding the fact that there would seem to be 
grounds for believing that the great disparity between Plantation and Para 
is to some extent at least artificial. The ykild Landolphia rubber of East 
Africa is collected as scrap by natives, who work in the forests without any 
supervision. It is rolled into balls or ' sausage ’ and in the process of 
rolling collects bark, sand and other impurities, which, however, are not 
washed out. The writer on one occasion picked at random out of a mer¬ 
chant's godown a sample of sausage, such as is now being quoted at a 
pren^ium of a penny or two pence over our best plantation sheet, and by 
merely soaking it in a tub 

ReUuced Its Weight by 14 per cent. 

through loss of sand. It is impossible to believe that our clean biscuit and 
sheet can for long occupy a place of inferiority to this-impure forest product. 
This Landolphia rubber industry of the East coast is in the hands of Indian 
traders, who purchase the rubber from native collectors whom they have 
previously financed. Some of their profit is derived from goods provided to 
the collector, who does not take out all his emoluments in cash but keeps 
up a running account. The price at which traders purchase varies accord¬ 
ing to the* wages prevailing in the particular locality. It may be a rupee a 
pound or one rupee and a quarter or a half. The practice in one place 
which the writer can recall was to place pice (copper coin) in the scale 
against rubber; a rupee’s worth of copper coin weighing a pound. The 
rubber is seldom, or one may say never, dry when brought in, so. that the 
trader must always allow for loss; sometimes indeed it is soaking wet. It 
its safe to assert that the best grades of East African Landolphia—Mozam¬ 
bique sausage and Lamu ball—cannot be placed i.o.b. under Rs,2 a lb. 
Ceara Scrap, the produce of the German East African plantation, t costs 
about the same amount. This class of rubber has 

Suffered a Decline of Only 6d. 

fropi the corresponding period of last year and Landolphia a decline of 1/1 
to 1/4; plantation sheet having in the same period dropped l/lli to 2/2^. 
Neither Landolphia, as we have indicated, nor yet Ceara can compare in 
cleanliness with Plantation, but they are both now priced higher. In one 
respect they surpass Plantation—the quality does not vary. Mozambique 
sausage, ^yhether from Inhambane or Beira, is always constant in quality 
and the same may be said bf Lamu ball, whether from^ British or German 
East Africa. Rubber can be produced in Ceylon cheaper than in any other 
country in the world, ^ that we irniy take it that, unpleasant as the present 
condition S things is. the industry io this country is not at the oresent 
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moment threatened with disaster. But at the same time the situation is one 
that demands serious thought and if it leads on to improved methods it will 
not have come in Vain. One thing seems necessary and that is to give 
Plantation that one quality which It now, alone of aU*rubbers in \tie world, 
lacks, namely. 

Uniformity. 

Th% precise steps required to accomplish are now being studied by the 
Department of Agriculture, but the scheme of research will need to be well 
supported if it is to bear good fruit, and this brings us to the consideration 
of a second step that would seem no less called for, that is to say, co-opera¬ 
tion. At the Ninth Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance 
held in Glasgow on August 25th, there were 600 delegates representing over 
20,000,000 members of 130,000 societies. Lord Grey delivered the Presi¬ 
dential address and in the course of it said :—“ What is the nature of the 
benefit which the application of the co-operative principle to our industrial 
system claims to offer to the people ? The application of the co-operative 
principle to our industrial life has proved in England, the United States, 
France, Germany, Denmark, and Ireland, that, by the substitution of 
organised distribution for unorganised distribution, by the substitution of 
co-operative buying for individual buying, of co-operative transportation 
and marketing for individual selling, and of co-operative use of power for 
the individual use of expensive machinery, the wants of both .producer 
and consumer can be met more effectively, and at less cost. In this way it 
secures to the consumer a reduction in the cost of living and a greater com¬ 
mand of, not only the necessaries, but the comforts and conveniences bf life 
a most material consideration in this age of rising prices. And to the pro¬ 
ducer it secures a substantial increase in the amount of net profits available 
for distribution, or, in other words, an increase of that fund from which 
alone can be drawn those higher wages which we all desire to secure for the 
nnderoaid workers of the civilised world. Co-operation means ihe elimina¬ 
tion of every unnecessary middleman. Every middleman not required by 
a wise and practicable system of co-operative organisation cannot be re¬ 
garded in any other light than that of a parasite. The vital interests of 
society call for his removal, and co-operation shows how he can be renloved. 
The principle of co-operation requires that the services of every necessarv 
middleman shall be adequately and honourably remunerated, but it also 
requires that every unnecessary toll taken from an article on its way from 
the producer to consumer shall be removed.** These words are worth pon¬ 
dering over. We may take it that all agree that plantation rubber would 
obtain better consideration if it were standardized—that is, if it were of 
even grade like Danish butter. Standardization can be effected in two 
ways—one by all plantations adopting a set system of preparation proved 
to give the best results after vulcanization; the other by planters ceasing 
to manufacture rubber and confining their operations solely to the co^ 
agulation of latex; the subsequent preparation to be carried out in a few 
large central factories. It is by the central factory system that the dairy 
industries of the Dominions have been built up and that Australia and 
New Zealand can now place batter and cheese of uniform quality on the 
London market. It could never have done this if each dairy fanner had 
insisted upon manufacturing his own produce. The frozen mutton indus¬ 
tries of New Zealand and the Argentine have been developed on similar 
principles. We don’t suggest that co-operation need stop at preparation 
but we certainly believe the industry would be lifted to an altogether 
different plane ^ if co-operation were {Adopted even to this extent,j^^r/fe 
Times of Ceylon^ 
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Oontaot between Planter and Speoialiet. 

(Agricultural News, West Indies). 

Nobody at the present day^can fail to appreciate the enormous gulf that. 
divides the practical man or capitalist from the specialist in sciench. The 
separation of the two positions is very patent in modern agriculture, and can 
be vividly realized by contrasting the mental outlook of, say, the manager of 
a large sugar estate, and that of the entomologist whose faculties are con^^ 
centrated on the wing markings of half a dozen species of insects. It is 
obvious that a proper relationship, or rather a proper communication or 
contact between the two is of the very greatest importance, and it is the 
object of this article to delineate the position of the specialist, and to point 
out the methods that are, or should be adopted, iu order that his aptivities 
may be utilized to the best advantage. 


In most of the progressive agricultural communities in the tropics will 
be found to exist departments (boards, or else entirely non-official agricul¬ 
tural organizations, which employ the services of scientific specialists— 
agricultural chemists, mycologists, entomologists and the like.) Strictly 
speaking—the matter will be enlarged upon later—these so-called specialists 
are not pure specialists, for in many cases they possess a good general 
knowledge of agriculture; yet in spite of this, their work is sufficiently 
restricted to narrow lines of investigation to render their mentalities quite 
different to those of practical planters. In order to contrast clearly the two 
types, it will be convenient to adopt a figurative illustration. The ability of 
the specialist may be considered as being represented by a long, narrow, 
verticle rectangle—his knowledge is deep rather than broad. That of the 
practical agriculturist can be symbolised in the shape of a square—his 
knowledge is of a normal nature and quite unspecialised. Clearly these two 
figures may be equal in area, but the essential feature of the conception is that 
the two figures are so dissimilar in shape that they cannot be made to fit 
when plAced side by side. Occasionally, as already hinted, where the 
specialist has received a ’ general training, and also in a case where the 
practical agriculturist has received a special training, the resulting figures 
have more in common, and may fit fairly well. This ideal condition is sel¬ 
dom found, however, and at present it is generally necessary in tropical 
communities to have an organization at the back of the specialists, of which 
the main function is to connect up the two dissimilar types just described. 

It is evident that the knowledge of the specialist is a source which must 
be tapped. In spite of departments and other organisitions there is a strong 
tendency in the tropics to-day, for men who were originally specialists to 
have so acquainted themselves with the point of view and the requirements 
of the practical planter that they have become practitioners in the branch 
of science in which they are inferested, and this is frequently followed by 
their becoming established in purely administrative positions where they 
direct the work, and disseminate the results to younger specialists who fol¬ 
low in their wake. The necessity for feeders of knowledge is greater than 
the necessity for producers of knowledge. This peculiar and most important 
trend is not altogether desirable, for it leads to the loss of research men just 
as they atb In possession of valuable experience and in a position to tackle 
local problems deftly and with assurance. .In fact, to-day we find the pure 
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specialist more or less confined to the great centres of learning in temperate 
countrfes. There is need for more of these men in the tropics; but, until 
tropical public opinion better appreciates the value of abstract research by 
learning how to tap it, there is little prospect of such a change being 
brought about. In medicine, to strike a parallel contrast, the value of the 
specialist is clearly understood. The significance of a serious affection of 
the eye or of the throat for instance, is at once appreciated, and information 
is obtained by intelligent people at the right time and from the right autho¬ 
rity. On the other hand, of course an occasional ailment of these organs 
may be treated without the aid of skilled assistance. Judgment is exercised. 
In agriculture, a similar attitude is very uncommon. In agriculture the 
tendency is in the direction of laissez faire : unless the specialist rises from 
his microscope and searches for something to treat, results will be wasted. 
His mind, however, by interruption, is taken off his work, and the results 
have to suffer in any case. 

The solution to these difficulties lies mainly in the fact that education 
and research should go hand in hand under proper conditions. At present 
there are too many isolated attempts at research in the tropics and not 
enough in the direction of broad education. The research man should be 
allowed to teach the young generation he will later advise 


Agricultural education has from time to time been subjected to consi¬ 
derable ridicule by practical agriculturists, even by those who have received 
one. That is because it has not been correctly administered. Education in 
agricultural science should have for its main object the teaching of where, 
when and why to apply for advice, and not aim merely to instil isolated facts 
and operations or to train specialists. The student who intends to cultivate 
Und should not, for instance, be taught how to analyze a soil, but rather 
under what conditions a soil should be analyzed and the usefulness of the 
results. 

Consequent on such a widening of the practical man’s square—to speak 
again figuratively—his contact with the specialist will be increased without 
interfering either with his own particular depth and kind of information or 
with that of the specialist. It is true that specialization might progress, 
under such conditions, more rapidly than the practical man could keep up 
with, in which case the class of scientific practitioner already referred to, 
would quickly evolve; but it would be from a different cause, a more 
desirable cause than that which necessitates the combination of agricul¬ 
turist and scientific specialist in one, at the present day. 


With the extended appreciation of scientific results by the agriculturist, 
the necessity for a large number of agricultural departments would tend to 
diminish. The State would be relieved of responsibility. Taxation would 
be less. The planter does himself what he paid others to do. Men of 
administrative ability would be required in the various communities to direct 
local co-operative movements it is true, but they would be entirely unofficial. 
A priori^ one other thing would be necessary. Those who intended to under¬ 
take the cultivation of the land, who did so with the fixed intention of dis¬ 
creetly utilizing the knowledge of the specialist, would need to be catere4 for 
by the establishment of an inexpensive and easily accessible tropical 4gri- 
pqltural uaiversity.— The Hawaiian Forezter and Agriculturiei. 
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How to toko Samples and eend Speolmene for ■xamlnation, 

Soiln. f 

To obtain a fair avcrajite sample of the soil in a field for analysis, as 
nearly as possible eqnal quantities of soil are taken from not less than, 
four different parts of it. At the places chosen tot taking samples the surface 
is lightly Scraped, to remove leaves mulch Ac., a vertioal hole 18 inches 
square is then dug to a depth of 2 feet, like a port hole. With a sharp spade 
a slice of soil to a depth of one foot is cut oft one side of the hole and placed 
on a clean bag. Hig stones and big roots should be removed, but not small 
stones the size ot a pea or fine routs. 

The process is repeated at the other places selected, and all the samples 
are then thoroughly mixed, big lumps being broken up. #After well mixing 
about 10 lbs is placed in a clean canvas bag. which is securely tied up. 8uoh 
samples should* he forwarded in a clean wooden box. 

It ts important flmt hagn and hoxni should be clean. 

Care must be taken about the labels* Each sample should be labelled 
and a duplicate label put inside the bag. Full information should be sent 
about each sample, stating elevation, rainfall, depth of soil, nature of sub¬ 
soil, surrounding rocks and countty. whether and is on a level or slope near 
a river, Ac , and the history of the previous mannrial treatment of the soil. 

The same rules apply to taking samples of a sub-soil 
Plant Diseases. 

Tliese should be packed so that if possible, they will arrive in the same 
condition in which they were collected, and they must not be evternaVy wet 
when they are put up In some cases the specimens may bo dried between 
sheets of lilotting paper under light pressure l>efore they are packed 

Specimens which decay rapidly may be sent in a solution of Formalin, 
1 part in 20 of water. 

Insects. 

If live insects are sent, some of their food plant whMi should bo dr7p 
should be enclosed with them, and also a btcle crushed paper- Insects found 
in soil. wcmhI, should be sent in these materials 

Tin boxes should be used for packing, and holes should not be bored in 
them or if they are. only one or two and these quite small. 

Insects should usually be sent dead. They may be killed in a cyanide 
bottle, or enclosed under a tumbler with a small piece of blotting paper 
soaked in benzene Thev should be quite dn/ when packed, and are best 
buried in dry sawdust with a little powdered naphthaline 

Small insects should be packecl with finely shredded paper. Cott m 
wool should never be used. 

Butterflies and moths should be enclosed in papers folded into triangular- 
shaped packets which are packed in a box with crushed paper to prevent 
shaKing, 

Scale insects should be packed each dpecinoen attached to its 

food plant simply wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

General. 

In all cases more than one specimen of each kind should be sent, if 
possible 4 or 6. 

Evwry specimen should he clearh/ taheVed so that there can be no possible 
mistake. The label should bear a number referring to a description in the 
covering letter. 

Full particulars about all specimens sent must be recorded. 

All specimens should be sent to 
Tbb Sxorbtabt, 

The United Planners* Association of Southern India, 

BANaALORE, 

to ensure thefr being promptly attended to upon errivel 
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The Piaoting Expert being still away on tour, we are deprived of those 
valuable and interesting papers which weekly add so much to our paper. 
We hope that on his return he will be able to add to our stores of knowledge, 
and describe for us what must be a very practical tour. 

We publish an article on the Digestive Juices of Plants which shows 
how similar are the digestive properties of both plants and animals. 

We should like to have, from anyone who has cultivated the’ Soy Hean, 
the results of any experiments undertaken, as the Director of Agriculture, 
Ceylon, does not predict any great success from its cultivation in the 
Tropics by European planters, 

A further statement on Explosives in Agriculture, which gives more 
details than we have hitherto printed, especially as regards the cost of the 
different charges at various distances which do not appear prohibitive. We 
know that the effects are lasting and beneficial. Those who are inclined to 
make the experiment should carefully read the para dealing with the pre¬ 
paration of the charges, the several “Don’ts” and the advantages of 
sub-soiling. 

Mr. Cyril Baxendale always has something interesting to say of Rubber, 
and we publish a lecture given by him on Rubber Planting in the British 
Empire. The total acreage under rubber is upwards of 1,000,000 acres, 
and expansion, considering the short time since its cultivation was seriously 
undertaken, is almost incredible, A gentleman, just out from Home, tells us 
that it is hoped that Rubber will go to 3 shillings a pound. The introduction 
of the new Tariff in America may have a good influence. 

The extract from the Consular Reports on the quantity of Tea exported, 
and the continued and increased popularity of Tea in the United Kingdom 
and Russia must be pleasant reading to Tea planters. 

We trust that Commerce is right in assuring us that the prospective 
Brazil crop is a short one, and that visible stocks are diminishing, which 
should bring hope and consolation to coffee planters, who have so many 
evils to'edhtend against. ' * 
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THE DIGESTIVE JUICES OF PLANTS. 

' ' It ha& long beien known that both plants and animals cany on their 
Ararious chemical operations by means of specific agents known as enzymes. 
Thus, when'a plant requires the starch which is stored in its .leaf, tubej: pr 
elsewhere, a special enzyme diastase, is put in contact with the starch 
grains, corrodes them, and converts the starch into sugar. The mode 
whereby the animal makes use of the starch which occurs in its food is 
precisely similar to that employed by thq plant. Both saliva and pan¬ 
creatic juice contain diastase, and hence such starch as escapes the action 
of saliva—^and in these days of quick lunches much escapes and is acted on by 
the diastase of pancreatic juice and is hydrolysed to sugar. Each of the 
many chemical actions which go on in the body is presided over by a 
specific enzyme, of which the starch-converting diastase may serve as an 
example. The dicestion of proteins—the complex nitrogen-containing sub¬ 
stances which are^of special nutritive value—is eri'ected by stages, and for 
each stage therp is a special enzyme. In the animal these proteolytic 
enzymes are contained in the gastric and pancreatic juices. Since the 
processes of digestion are similar in plants and animals, we shall expect to 
find that proteolytic enzymes occur in plants as well .as in animals, This 
expectation was realised long ago by the classical investigations on the 
substances excreted by insectivorous plants, such as Drosera and the 
Pitcher plant (Nepenthes). These substances bring about the solution of 
proteins in a way similar in all essentials to that whereby the proteolytic 
enzymes of animals act. 

The fact that the protein-digesting enzymes of plants are readily 
demonstrable in the case of insectivorous plants, is apt to give rise to the 
idea that their occurrence is exceptional and bound up, in some special way, 
with the curious and* uncanny habit of Nepenthe^ and Drosera. This, 
however, is not the case. What happens in these happens in all plants, 
and the only peculiarity of the insectivorous plant is that it produces—in 
accordance with its special habit—a relatively large, and hence readily 
recognisable, amount of proteolytic enzyme. 

In passing, it may be pointed out that the insectivorous habit of 
Drosera is the expression of a device for satisfying ’* nitrogen hunger.” The 
insectivorous plant lives in situations in which the amount of available 
nitrogen is low. It runs the risk of nitrogen starvation and overcomes that 
risk by an exiguous diet of flies. Leguminous plants, as is well known, save 
themselves from similar starvation and satisfy their nitrogen-hunger by first 
permitting nitrogen-fixing bacteria to take up a lodgment in their roots, and 
then by digesting the lodgers and all their stores of nitrogen. 

The formation of proteolytic enzymes by the insectivorous plant is 
therefore to be regarded only as a special case of a general phenomenon, 
and that this i.s so is evident from the fact that similar proteolytic enzymes 
occur in considerable quantities in many other kinds of plants. They have 
been extracted from the Papaw, the Pineapple, the Fig, the Paper Mulberry 
(Broussonetia papyrifera) and many other plants. 

The only reason why similar enzymes cannot be obtained readily from 
every plant is because plants are economical beings so far as fhe use of 
nitrogen compo^unds is concerned. They’ make a little go a long way, and 
hence they only require iniiiimuip quantities of the ageiits which chan^i^ and 
dissolve the proteins. 
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Neverthelessirecent expenments by Messrs. Gerber and, Guiol {Bull, 
Soc. Bot,de France 59, 1912) have brought to light the somewhaf surpris¬ 
ing fact that the enaymes of certain plants are much more powerful than 
thbse bf animal origin. Thus, a mixture of diastatic and proteolytic 
erixymesv' which may be obtained easily from the latex of the Fig (Ficus 
Carica) is shown to act on protein twice as vigorously as pancreatin which is 
of animal origin. 

Again, from the latex of the Paper Mulberry a similar mixture of 
enzymes is obtained ; in this case, although the proteolytic enzyme is only 
equal in activity with one of animal origin, the diastatic enzyme is ten times' 
more active than animal diastase. 

Finally, it need only be added that the fundamental importance to the 
plant, bf these and other enzymes lies in the fact that chemicaf processes, 
which, without their co-operation, proceed only slowly and at high tempera¬ 
tures, are made to take place rapidly at the comparatively low temperature 
in which the plant lives. By their means stares of food laid down in the 
root or in the wood or elsewhere are rapidly mobilised in and put at the ser¬ 
vice of the burgeoning tree, and by this act it is that the transformation 
scene of spring is as amazingly rapid as it is supremely be’autiful.r-T/ie 
Gardeners' Chronicle, 


CULTIVATION OF THE SOY BEAN. 

Not Suitable for Ceylon. 

The cultivation of the soy bean has bean tried in Ceylon for a sufficient 
length of time now, and the verdict is that it is not suitable for the island. 
The opinion of the Director of Agriculture expressed to our Kandy represen¬ 
tative, is that it will never succeed in Ceylon; that is, that it will never produce 
the v/eight of crop per acre that it does in temperate climes. The soy bean, 
it will be remembered, took some time to adapt itself to the soil of Ceylon. 
Only a small percentage of the seeds originally put down by the Agricultural 
Society in the school gardens in different parts of the island germinated, the 
failure of the greater number being due to the lack of the required bacteria 
in the soil. By continued growing, however, and consequent inoculation of 
the soil, it became possible to cultivate the bean on a fairly extensive scale. 
The soy bean has now been three years under trial, and the bpinion is that, 
so far as Ceylon is concerned, it is not worth cultivating. The opinion of 
the Director of Agriculture is that it 

« 

Will not Succeed in the Tropics 

and that it will not yield as well as it does in Manchuria. He hod had 
experience of soy bean cultivation in Zanzibar and Portuguese East Africa, 
where it did not prove successful, and the same might be said of Natal, 
where it is being tried somewhat extensively. Annuals, like the soy beans, 
will never pay the jEuropean to dabble with, says Mr. Lyne. He .did not 
know of any oil-producing annual in the Tropics which would pay a 
European employer of labour to cultivate. The soy bean, he thinks, is one 
of those products that should be left to the native. It is altogethcr^a peasant 
industry Weekly Times of Ceylon, 
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EXPLOSIVES IN AGRICULTURE. 

(Extract from a Paper by H. C. Coggins, in the “ Agricultural Gazette ” 
of New South Wales. 

It is remarkable that, of many trials made in Queensland for the 
removal of trees and stumps and for subsoiling by the use of explosives, none 
of very few appear to have been successful. The latest report we had from 
an experimenter was that he had placed 31 dynamite cartridges under a 
stump of no great dimensions and had exploded them without the slightest 
effect on the stump! Another informed us that he had charged a line of 
holes with a view to subsoiling the ground. In this case the holes had 
merely acted as gun barrels ; the surrounding soil was neither shattered nor 
even crushed. In other States the experiments appear to be successful 
almost everywhere, as will be seen by the following instances recorded in 
“Garden and Field,** an excellent and reliable journal published in 
Adelaide;— 

A demonstration of the usefulness of explosives for removing trees and 
stumps, ditching, and subsoiling was given at Mount Barker recently. The 
test was reported in the “Advertiser** (S. A.) as follows:—The first stump 
chosen was a pine of about 30 years* growth. Evidently, the soil and climate 
are eminently suited for the growing of pines, for this stump, 2 ft. above the 
ground, was 10 ft. in circumference. A hole was bored in the ground 
towards the tsLp root with a 2-in. auger, and 30 plugs of gelignite weie 
inserted and fired, This was repeated on the oth»-‘r side of the stump, and 
although the earth was removed from underneath, the tentacle-like roots 
still held the stump in place. These roots, which ran almost horizontally 
from the stump, were then operated on. With a 1-in. anger a hole was 
bored into each root, and one plug of gelignite was placed in each hole ; 
then all were simultaneously fired. Upon examination every root was found 
to be completely severed, leaving the stump ready to bo hauled. The next 
stump was about the same size, but the experience gained in the first saved 
money in the second. In this case the operations were reversed; the ten¬ 
tacles were cut by gelignite, then three holes under the stumps were charged 
and fired simultaneously. Spectacularly and financially, the effect was 
grand. One portion of the stump, weighing over 2 cwt., was blown at least 
50 ft. into the air and fell 120 ft. from the place of explosion, the rest of the 
stump being removed many feet. 

The unbelievers were completely won over by the signal success of 
this experiment. The whole cost for gelignite, fuse, detonators, and time 
was .IS near as possible 7s, • The general opinion among the onlookers was 
that the stumps would have taken one .man one and a-half day to grub. 
A blackwood tree, 25 ft. high and 50 in. in dircumference, was blown out of 
the ground, after about 10 minutes* work, at a total cost of 2s. The effect 
was then shown on growing red gum trees, ranging from 45 ft. to 63 ft. in 
height and from 4 ft, 6 in. to 7 ft. 6 in. in circumference. It was surprising 
how quickly, simply, and cheaply these trees were taken out. The prepara¬ 
tions for the largest of these gums took only 10 minutes, and at a cost of 3s. 
the job was done. The smaller trees took about the same time for prepara¬ 
tion, but the cost in each case was lessened by 6d, to 9d, per tree. 

For ditching, dam-sinking, and general excavation work, explosives 
must in the near future be very greatly used. The holes for the ditching 
experiment were prepared by novices, but were not properly placed. The 
proper position is zigzag fashion the holes to be 2 ft. apart in a straight 
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line. A plug of gelignite was inserted in each hole and fired. The explo¬ 
sions caused the ground to fly, and, as a result, all along the line of fire it 
was brokex up to a depth of 3 ft. or more, making the removal of the 
'loosened earth a matter of simplicity. 

For subsoiling proper, a new powder of Australian manufacture was 
used. This was fired by means of a primer in the shape of a third of a 
plug of gelignite with the detonator. The holes were bored 2 ft. deep and 
10 ft. apart, and the charge inserted and fired. Little result was apparent 
on the surface (except in the case of one hole, where a double charge was 
placed for experiment) ; but below, the ground was broken in all directions, 
the cracks extending from one hole to the other. At the actual spot of the 
explosion a spade could be driven down to the handle. For those who 
contemplate planting trees of any kind roses or shrubs, preparation of this 
nature is advised for three reasons-vi«., time saved, money saved, and the 
roots of 4rees or shrubs get no check in their growth. 

Again in the May issue of the “ Agricultural Gazette” of New South 
Wales, at the conclusion of a Paper in “ Subsoiling by Explosives,” by 
H. C. Coggins, we find the following remarks and advice on the method: — 

When one is asked to consider any new proposition appertaining to farm¬ 
ing, the first thought is:—What is it going to cost ? This most important 
item I shall deal with later, except for saying here that I have carried out a 
number of demonstrations in subsoiling with explosives in different parts of 
the State, and on different soils, and I find that subsoiling with explosives is 
by far the cheapest and best. One man can do the whole of the work; no 
horse and plough are required, only a few tools, consisting of one 2-iTich bull¬ 
nosed auger, one tamping rod, and one pointed crowbar. 

The explosive I use, and would recommend, is gelignite or blasting 
gelignite; it is handy, less dangerous, and not expensive. 

In deciding to subsoil a paddock, the strength of the ground must first 
be ascertained, and a test hole is put down, about 2 ft., to get this. One 
must not expect to see an upheaval; this is far from what is required. If 
the earth is displaced to any extent, it shows that the charge is too strong 
and is liable to bring the subsoil to the surface; this must be avoided. As 
a general rule, I test with one plug, and, usually, I find this sufficient for good 
work. Of course, some soils required only halt a plug; it all depends on 
the nature and strength of the subsoil and hard-pan. 

After getting the strength of the ground, go ahead ; bore the holes early 
10, 15 or 20 ft. apart, according to the strength of the subsoil, and about 
2 ft, or 3 ft. deep, 

Prep.aring the Charges, 

In preparing the charges it is necessary to use ordinary care and 
common sense; otherwise they may hurt. In cutting the fuse, cut square 
across the face, not slanting and allow about 4 in. to project above the 
ground ; insert the fuse into the detonator, ‘ making quite certain that no 
sawdust packing remains in the cap. Be careful not to push the fuse weJl 
home. Leave a space ^ between the conical-shaped cap, which contains 
fulminate of mercury, and the end. of the fuse. Crimp the detonator on to 
the fuse at the end of the cap, and use the proper crimper for this piKphse. 
Do not bite it on ; it might bite you. 
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Gelignite is in a soft condition like soap. Bore a hole in it with the 
handle of the crimper, specially designed for the purppse; insert the 
detonator and tie the end, paper and all. This keeps the cap from slipping 
out. Lower the charge into the hole; tamp gently at first, biit more 
strongly as the surface is reached, making the hole compact and tighft, 
whttfi is very important to get a good result. Then cut the fuse in a 
slanting direction and insert a small piece of gelignite. This will save 
matches and temper, if there should be any wind about. 

As the fuse burns at the rate of 30 in. a minute, there is plenty ot time 
to stand back. If one man is doing the job, it is advisable not to charge 
and fire more than 25 shots at a time; otherwise he may lQ3e sight of a 
possible misfire. 


Effect of the Explosion. 

There will not be a big report, as some expect; neither will there be 
a displacement, to any extent, of the top soil. Where a numbw of holes 
are fired together, the effect for a fraction of a second resembles porridge 
on the boil. 

The vibration of the shot will be felt from 10 to 15 ft. away, and this 
is practically the distance shattering of the subsoil extends. If one could 
take a section of the ground, the fractures could be easily seen. 

The Cost. 

The following table will give some idea of the cost of subsoiling with 
explosives. I do not include labour, as this will depend on the rate paid 
and also on the strength of the ground. Where conditions are easy, a hole 
a minute should be done; but where the hard-pan is tough and the sub-soil 
very compact, it may take 5 minutes. Preparing the charges and tamping 
the holes will take nearly 4 minutes pe|r hole. 

Dont’S. 

There are several “ DonPs ** to be observed, and it may be well to note 
a few:— 

' 1. Don’t smoke on the job. 

2. Don’t tamp with a metal tamper; use a wooden one—a broom- 
handle is excellent. 

. 3. Don’t tamp hard at first. 

4. Don’t, in the event of a misfire, untamp the hole, but pul down 

another hole about 1 ft. away. 

5. Don’t forget that you are using explosives, and get careless after 

firing a few shots. 

6. Don’t clinch the cap on to the fuse with the teeth. 

I would advise intending subsoilers, if they have not had previous ex¬ 
perience, to attend one of the demonstrations that are given from time to 
time by the department, under the auspices of the various branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau, for, although the method is not difficult, obular de¬ 
monstration is Always better than printed instructions, 
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Dry weather is the best time. Results are better then. When the soil 
is wet, the subsoil is liable to pug, and, instead of shattering downwards and 
outwards, the explosive is liable to have an upward effect. 

•Advantages of Subsoiling. 

Some of the great advantages of subsoiling land are:— 

Is Conservation of the rainfall in the subsoil. 

2. The drainage will be far more satisfactory. 

3. It is possible to get on the land quicker after rain. 

4. Air and atmospheric heat can get to the subsoil and sweeten it 

up. 

5. Roots of all crops are encouraged to go down, instead of spread- 
^ ing unnecessarily near the surface. 


Table Showing Cost of Subsoiling With Explosives. 


Distance 
of holes 
apart. 

Charge 

Number 
of Holes 
per acre. 

Number 
of Lb. 
per acre. 

Number of 
Feet of Fuse 
per acre in 

3 ft. holes. 

Number of 
Detonators 
per acre. 

Total cost 
per acre. 

Feet, 

Plug. 





£. 

s. 

d. 

10 

J 

*i 

435 

2H 

1,305 

435 

2 

12 

9 

10 

1 

435 

43 .V 

1,305 

435 

3 

14 

6 

12 

1 

302 ! 

15 

906 

302 

1 

16 

6 

12 

1 

302 

30 

906 

302 

2 

11 

6 

15 

i ' 

194 1 

10 

582 . 

194 

1 

3 

10 

15 

1 

19< I 

20 

582 

194 

1 

13 

11 

18 

* 

128 

6i 

38t 

128 

0 

15 

4 

18 

1 

128 

m 

384 

128 

] 

0 

7 

20 

i 

109 

5 

327 

109 

0 

12 

9 

20 

1 

109 

10.1 

327 

109 

0 

18 

0 


Manuring Para Rubber. 

For several years past certain plots of Hevea at the Experiment Station 
at Gangaroowa have been manured with definite mixtures—that is to say 
inixtqres containing an excess of nitrogen potash, etc., and now that the 
trees have arrived at a tappable age they will be tapped shortly, one system 
being followed in order to determine whether manuring influences the yield 
of latex. That is, of course, apart from any extra growth of the tree. It 
mi^ht be taken as a general rule that the bigger the tree the more rubber 
one can take out of it. It is not universally true, but it may be taken as a 
general principle. The idea of these manuring experiments is to find out 
whether any given manure will produce an increased flow of latex, indepen¬ 
dent of the size of the tree, without, necessarily, showing a better growth.-— 
Commerce. 
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RUBBER. 

Rubbai* Platiting in the BHtlsh Empire. 

At the Northern Polytechnic, London, N., on Thursday evening,^ 
September 25th, a lecture was given by Mr. Cyril Baxendaleon the “History 
of Rubber Plantations in the British Empire.” Mr. Noel Trotter, Chajrman 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association, presided. Mr. N. Trotter is also 
Chairman of the Special Advisory Committee of the School of Rubber, 
which has been established at this Polytechnic, Mr. Fredk. Kaye, A. R. C. S., 
being the lecturer. 

Mr. Baxendale, in the course of his lecture, said : I was planting rubber 
several years before the first ton of plantation was shipped to Europe, and, 
perhaps, now 1 realise even more clearly than a few ye<trs ago, how far from 
finality our knowledge is, not only as regards the habits and needs of the 
tree itself, but the treatment of its produce. Without any desire to boast 
about our little triumphs in the field. I am inclined to think that our know¬ 
ledge of the agricultural side, deficient as it is, has advanced more rapidly 
than has the knowledge of its subsequent treatment. If any evidence of this 
is needed, you have only to take the market quotation to see 
that the clean, cultivated produce sells at from 30 per cent, to 40 per 
cent, less than the produce of the same tree grown in its wild 
state, although the latter suffers 20 per cent, loss on washing. Thus we 
find that pound for pound cultivated rubber sells at less than half the price 
of fine hard from Brazil, in spite of the fact that distinguished chemists, who 
have subjected both kinds to exhaustive experiment, have still found that, 
on the whole, the laboratory tests are distinctly in favour of plantation 
smoked sheet. In the meanwhile the value of research work is immense, 
and it is difticult to imagine any industry where the commercial possibilities 
are so attractive as those that await the keen student of this subject. A 
great deal has been done on both sides of the Atlantic, but during my visit 
to America last autumn, I formed the opinion that the "American manufac¬ 
turer, thanks largely to the keenness and ability of his laboratory chemist, is 
advancing more rapidly in the knowledge of plantation rubber, and has put 
that knowledge to more general ii^es than onr friends over here. 1 trust I 
am mistaken, but if the reproach is justified, the formation of this Rubber 
School will help to remove it. 

The first successful attempt to introduce Hevea Bmsiliensis into British 
territory was made by Mr. W. A. Wickham in 1876, This, the most 
important and useful piece of smuggling ever recorded, was inspired by the 
late Lord Salisbury, and its value seems to have been appreciated 
by Sir Joseph Hooker and his staff at Kew Gardens, for we are told 
that they took delivery of the cases in the middle of the night, and no 
one returned to bed until those 70,000 seeds had been safely planted. 
Sir Joseph’s efforts were rewarded by 2.800 germinations, and in the same 
year the plants were shipped to the Peradeniya Gardens of Ceylon, as a 
dep6t for the plants, from which the cultivation was ultimately spread all 
over the British Colonies wherein the plants could thrive, and to some 
wherein it could not. In 1867 a case of 22 plants reached Singapore, and 
were successfully planted by Mr. Murton, then curator of the newly-founded 
Botanic Gardens there. The same year the first Hevea trees arrived in the 
Malay States. Two casefe were sent to the late Sir Hugh Low (British 
Resident of Pe?rak) and I am glad to say he lived long enough to see some¬ 
thing of the success of the industry that he helped to found. Seeing that 
ci>ili8ation bai^'becomedkpead^t 6n cultivated produce, it may seem strange 
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that the profitable cultivation of rubber should have been for years open to 
doubt. The only explanation I can offer for this is that the duty of tap- 
ping Hevea was relegated to Sakeis (Malayan aboriginals), who hacked them 
with choppers in the same old way that they collected Rambong (Ficus 
elastica) and other wild rubber, while the results they achieved were insuffi¬ 
cient to tempt any capitalist to risk a penny in the business. It is to our 
scientist friends that we owe the primary knowledge of how these trees might 
be made profitable. Nothing was achieved prior to Mr. Ridley’s appointment 
as Director of Botanic Gardens at Singapore in 1888, and it was not 
until 1891 that the first sample of plantation rubber was sent 
to London from Mailaya, and was favourably reported upon by experts. 
During the nineties, several gentlemen in Ceylon, and Mr. Derry and Mr. 
Leonard Wray in Malaya, continued the experiments. The first actual sale 
of plantation rdbber recorded was in 1899, at 3s. lOd. per lb. This was from 
trees grown from Wickham’s seed, then 22 years old. There were a few of 
these trees privately owned, scattered about as interesting botanical speci¬ 
mens on various estates in Ceylon and Malaya, but the first planting on a 
commercial scale dates from 1895--only 18 years ago. Rumours of 
remarkable results from the first-planted trees of Ceylon and Malaya 
reached Europe, and, in consequence, as the years rolled on it became 
increasingly easier to raise money for rubber plantation, right up to the 
boom of 1910, when, after a wild, mad, and never to be sufficiently deplored 
season, the pendulum started to swing the other way, and has kept on doing 
so. 


The extension of the area under Hevea in Malaya, which in 1905 
amounted to about 38,000 acres, increased at an average rate from that year 
of about 70,000 acres per annum. The total area under Hevea in British 
Malaya, Le., Straits and F. M. S., now amounts to 600,000 acres. The pro¬ 
gress in Ceylon, where the tea industry was more prosperous than the coffee 
and sugar plantations on which the British planters of Malaya mostly 
depended, has naturally been less rapid. Nevertheless, there is a consider¬ 
able area under rubber in the island, while the plantations in the Travancore 
district of India, Burmah, Northern Australia, New Guinea, Africa, the 
West Indies, the South Sea Islands, Java, Sumatra, Hawaii, etc., brings the 
total to upwards of 1,000,000 acres. The recent decline in the price of rubber 
has curtailed extensive programmes, and we may also assume that, if the 
valuer of plantation rubber falls to anything below 2s. a pound, the produc¬ 
tion will be curtailed, although the older estates in favoured localities may 
be able to produce with a moderate profit at Is. 6d. a pound, and some at 
even a lower figure .—The India Rubber Journal. 


Malay Rubber Exports. 

The figures of the exports of plantation rubber from the Federated 
Malay States for the month of September, just cabled over, show an increase 
on those for the corresponding month of last year of 1,511,300 lbs. The 
month’s total was 4,480,000 lbs. which brings the aggregate fo|^ the nine 
months from 1st January jup to 37,254,700 lbs. as compared with 24,7(11,800 
lbs. for the corresponding^period 1910 and 13,260,300 lbs. in 1911. The 
figures do not include the output of Ceylon, Java and other plantation 
rubber producing countries, but they indicate the rapid growth and 
importance of the industry and form an argument for the desirability of 
the establishment of a comprehensive plan for marketing the commt^ty, 
such as the Central Selling Agency which has been advocated,— Copimerce. 
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TEA. 

The total quantity of tea exported in 1912 was 197, 559,867 lbs., valued 
at 54,588,, against 195,040,400 lbs., valued at £3,161,300 (in 1911. A 
decrease of over 11,000,000 lbs, iu black tea was counterbalanced by an 
increase of 12,000,000 lbs. in green and brick tea. The 'decrease in black 
tea is chiefly due to the serious decline of direct exports to the United 
Kingdom, Hong-Kong, and the United States, caused by the large supplies 
from India, Java and Ceylon. The export of black tea from Java is already 
over 70 per cent, of the export from China, and is steadily increasing. 
Owing to the relaxation of the Pure Food Act, the export of green tea to the 
United States was more than doubled. The Mediterranean ports show the 
growing popularity of tea oh the Continent. There was a decline of ship¬ 
ments to the European Ports of Russia, which may be attributed to the 
congestion of the Batouin market caused by the excessive imports of 1911. 
Although the figures for 1912 compare not unfavourably with those for the 
previous year, there is a general feeling that the China tea trade is pn the 
' wane. Various causes are assigned to the falling-off. There is a tendency 
amongst cultivators to aim at quantity rather than quality, and much 
reckless competition is indulged in by the middle-men for the raw leaf, 
resulting in unduly inflated prices. 

In spite of predictions to the contrary there was a very large crop of 
both black and green teas in the Hankow and Kiukiang districts at the 
beginning of the year, though most teas were interfered with by the spring 
drought. Far more tea was produced, however, than was wanted, with the 
result that the markets in many parts of the world were rapidly over¬ 
stocked. Chinese teas have failed to maintain their popularity in the 
United Kingdom, and Russia is taking more and more to the Indian Teas. 
—(Diplomatic and Consular Reports, 

The Coffee Crop* 

An estimate of the Brazilian coffee crop sent from Rio de Janeiro by 
cable to our Paris contemporary, ** L’ Information.’* and based upon the 
statistics forwarded to the Ministry of Agriculture by the Governments of 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Victoria, Mines and other States, gives 
the figure of the 1914-15 crop, which will be exported from 1st July next, at 
12,300,000 bags of 60 kilos each. This is a small crop, and, supposing the 
estimate made for other producing countries be accurate, the Brazilian out¬ 
put would be about three-fourths of that of the entire world, which is stated 
at 16,300,000 bags. The world’s consumption for 1912-13 was 17,000,000 
bags and the annual increase should bring this up to about 17,300.000 bags, 
or about 1,000,000 bags more than the output, which would mean a diminu-^ 
tion of the same amount in the visible stocks. The report naturally gives 
great satisfaction to the Brazilian producers, who had been apprehensive as 
to the output in Java.—Commerce. 

From all accounts it is evident that there is a deal of cut-throat com¬ 
petition going on in Southern India in connection with the recruiting of 
Tamil labourers of the agricultural classes for service in Ceylon, Malaya^ 
Burma, etc. Naturally, therefore, high rates are being offered, and induce¬ 
ments by false representations held out in some cases. The Tamil coolies 
have now come to learn their value and probably more and more difficulty 
will be experienced by recruiters in the futui;e. The Labour Question appears 
well nigh insoluble. It is the burning question of the day, yet the solution 
of the problem gets no forwarder .—Indian Planters' Dazette and Sport* 
ingNewL 
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CORRESPONBENCE. 

Tea* 

The Editor, 

The Planters^ Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—I should be glad to hear if Tea Planters in general find an 
almost constant ** loss *' in weight in London returns. For years past I 
have found it so, and, though every pare is taken in packing the loss still 
continues. Sometimes the monotony is varied by a shipment weighing out 
correctly; and, very occasionally, a small gain is noted, but the loss out* 
weighs all else. 

In packing, 4 02 . tea are always allowed over the weight marked, and 
the chests are kept 4 oz. under the half pound, so that the gross weight on 
despatching, runs to the half pound. This method was recommended some 
time ago by a London expert, but the losses continued. 

Doubtless the moisture absorbed by the chests makes a difference in 
weight, but since the chest is weighed in both “ Gross ’* and “ Tare,** there 
should be no loss in weight of tea. 

1 may mention that Imperial, Cotton-wood and Venesta chests have all 
been used at different times. 

If any one can suggest an improvement in packing methods, it would 
greatly oblige 

Yours faithfully, 

“One Interested.** 

November 5th, 1913, 


Mercara, 5th November, 1913. 

Non Service of Warranto. 

The Editor, 

The Planters" Chronicle. 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—At the recent meeting of the Coorg Planters’ Association in 
the report read by one of the Delegates to the U. P. A. S I. there was under 
heading Non Service of Warrants ** a remark made regarding non-extradi¬ 
tion from Travancore giving the reason for the reluctance of the Madras 
Government to enforce extradition rights on the Native State of Travancore 
that it was “a tender point with then.*’ (and with the Travancore Govern¬ 
ment also I presume)! 

This is ail very well, but I would like to point out that there was no 
such anxious reluctance on the part of the British Government when dealing 
with the Native State of Mysore on the matter of extradition and for the life 
of me, I cannot see why the Native State of Travancore should, alone, be* 
allowed the privilege (if privilege it be) of giving sanctuary to cheats and 
misappropriators of other people’s money. 

My maistry gets an advance from me to collect coolies for my estate. 
He collects coolies, but learning that by walking across the border into 
Travancore he can, not only misappropriate my money with impunity, but 
is welcomed with open arms and more money is pressed on him, and he has 
the impudence-knowing himself safe—to write and tell me where he is, 
what he is doing with my money! and even asks for more!! 

The British Government does not like to hurt the feelings of the Travaa- 
core Government by insisting on the apprehension—under a warrant of a 
British Magistrate—and punishment of a man like this, while the Travancore 
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Government (by inference) takes it as a privilege being allowed to give this 
impudent fellow sanctuary. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Barber please take note of this. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

" G. K. Martin. 


The Laboui* Commission. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—I wonder how*many Associations will be in favour of having 
a Labour Commission run on the lines given in Mr, Nicolls* letter on the 
21st ultimo, whicd informs us that the Labour Commission will do No 
direct recruiting” but will only advise planters “as to the prospects of 
recruiting in the various districts,” which means that maistries will recruit 
as hitherto and competition will continue. 

Is this the sort of ** combination ” which hks been advocated as one of 
the advantages of having a Labour Commission ? I was always under the 
impression that the first aim and object of the Ceylon Commission was to 
recruit coolies and that they do so “direct,” and that the South Indian 
Labour Commission was to “ have the experience of the Ceylon Labour 
Commission as a guide” but it seems that this “experience ” in this line is 
not to be followed—and only in the matter of registering, feeding, and 
medically examining coolies, etc. It appears that maistries are to recruit as 
hitherto, and then take their coolies well out of their way to their estates to 
one of the Labour Commission’s Depots to have them registered, fed and 
protected. What an advantage over the present system 1 

It strikes me that the native staff would have to be considerably larger 
than is estimated, if it is going not only to supervise all “ the maistries sent 
to recruit ” but also to “ furnish reports to the estates from which they have 
come,” It is not as if this work could be spread over the whole year or 
even half of it. 

It seems Mr. C. £. Murray-Aynsley was under the impression that the 
Labour Commission intended to recruit “ direct ” when he pointed out 
that estates which had their labour established would be paying for those 
which still required labour. 

After carefully considering all the “ advantages,” so far offered by the 
Labour Commission, the following seem to be the only three which may 
be profitable or of use viz ^ 

(1) being able to have enquiries made as to the status of maistries; 
but as this would probably be done by natives with no particular facilities 
to help them, no training, no check and not over much intelligence, it is 
questionable if the information would be very reliable. 

(2) the distributibn of pamphlets; though I doubt if this would do 
much good unless the distributor was prepared to make advances on the 
spot and take the recruits away with him. 

(3) the investigation of new recruiting areas. 

Is this worth paying at least a rupee an acre for ? 

The main question is the supply of labour as pointed out originally by 
the Labour Committee viz., the limiting of the advances of our competitors, 
seems to now be ignored* 

Yours faithfully, 

N, I. K* 
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(IXCORPOBATKP,) 

tents. 

We publish the Procccdin;?=5 of the Bababudin Planters’ Association. 
We note with approval the advice fjiven by the President as to being pro¬ 
vided with Sprayers and Spraying Mixture so as to be ready to attack Green 
Bug, should it put in an appearance—“ To be forewarned is to be fore¬ 
armed,” App.arently as so many different sorts of sprayers are, or will be in 
use, it would be interesting to compare re.^ults of elhciency in working and 
cost, especially from those who may have two or more sort.'? at work. It 
will be noted th it the Bababudin Planters* Association, though in accord 
with the principle of the establishment of a Labour Commission, suggest a 
sliding scale of subscription. The coming Extraordinary General Meeting 
should prove intere.^ting, an.l have a perm inent effect on the Planting 
Community—an effect, we believe, good for all time. 

The extraordinary fluctuations of the Rubber market of recent months, 
has given cause for anxiety and thought to those interested in its cultivation, 
both as investors and proprietors, but the article we reproditce from Capital 
.appears so sen.sibly reassuring, with its forecast of estimate, and is not too 
optimistic in lone, that it should be carefully read. The analogy drawn 
from the coal gamble in Calcutta is very appropriate. The aim of all must 
be reduction of cost of production, selection of seed to secure the greatest 
.yield of latex, and scientific advice. Southern India with its comparatively 
cheap labour should come to the front. We recommend a perusal of the 
tables. 

Our correspondence columns contain two letters on the Labour Com¬ 
mission, and it is by such expressions of opinion, that the Labour Committee 
will be able to present a scheme which will be found acceptable to the 
Planting Community, or capable of being so amended as to secure the 
support of the majority—if not of all. 

We welcome Mr. Hindley’s letter on the use of Explosives in Agricul¬ 
ture, and we have by no means forgotten that he had made ah experiment 
•in growing tea a-xd only waited-ior the-proper time to arrive ask hitu if he 
bad seen those beneficent results which we fully anticipated* 
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DISfRICT P1<ANTERS* AS8O0IATION9, 

Bababudin Plantara’ Association*. 

The Second Annual General ^Meeting of the. Association was het>a at 
the Siddabile Bungalow^ Santavefi, on November 5th^ 191 S» 

Present ;—Messrs. A. B. Boyd, (President) ; T. S. Conner; A. .C. W. 

Denne; S. H. Dennis ; F. Hugonin ; W. St. C. Johnson ; H, 
Kerr; O. Watson ; and N. G. B. Kirwan, (Hon. Secy.) 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

(1.) Presidents Address* —This Meeting should have been held at 
an earlier date, but Mr. Kirwan tells me he put off calling it, to give men who 
were at home a chance to attend it. As one of the men who were at home, 
I thank him for having done so. Having just returned from home, after 
an absence of six months, f must ask you to forgive me not being able to 
say much about what your Association has done during the past year, but 
I feel sure our Honorary Secretary, Mr. Kirwan, will tell us all there is to 
know, 

Two matters of great importance have cropped up lately, the pro¬ 
posed Labour Commission and the rise in coolies’ pav. As regards the 
Labour Commission, if the rest of the planters of S. India agree to have 
it, I think we certainly ought to join. At present no one seems to know 
much about what its duties are to be, so we will have to wait till .after the 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. L, which I hear is to be 
called shortly, before we know what*s what. 

Now is the time to send in any suggestions we may have to make. 

Coolies' Pay, —If it is true that Coorg has already given 5 ann,as and 3 
annas, and that North and South Mysore are about to follow suit, there is 
nothing left for us but to give it also. 

We ought to be very thankful that so far there has been no out¬ 
break of Green Bug in our District. Report says that the Bug is well 
known in several places in the Low Country, So it is the duty of every 
planter to be prepared for it, and to lay in a supply of Sprayers "and Spray¬ 
ing mixture at once, if not already done so. Most of our pests have come 
up from the Low Country, so it is from there that we have chiefly to guard 
against it. 

I hope that Government will very soon bring in a stringent Pest Act. 

^oads ,—Our agitation of the Road question has received attention 
from the Government, and resulted in a very liberal allowance for the 
Santaveri-Chickmaglur Road. Certain Members of the Association have 
undertaken the work to assist the Public Works Department, but it is 
much to be regretted that the work is so very much behindhand, and I 
hope that this will soon be rectified. 

We are glad to have Mr. Poppaniia as Executive Engineer. He has 
already shown great energy in gettitig round the District in the Monsoon. 

Sahtaveri Sunday ’ The correspondence on this ques¬ 

tion resulted in an Ayurvedic Dispensary being authorised from 
July, 1913, for^a trial. • But up to nothi^ has been seen of the Dispen¬ 
sary. 
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Railway Rai^. —The reduction on Manure Freights^ from Dbarwar 
was asked for and granted by the M. and S. M, Kailwa 5 % 

Bababudin Hill Road Toll Gat^. —T^e Committee appointed for 
this matter in conjunction with the North Mysore Native Planters’ Associ¬ 
ation has put forward a scheme for the'up-keep of this road, at a much 
reduced figure, and it is hoped that Government will ^gree to their proposals 
and not impose a Toll Gate. H. H. the Maharajah visited the District last 
hot weather. His visit was greatly appreciated by both Europeans and 
Natives, and I hope it will not be long before we see him in our midst 
again. 

As to-day*s agenda is a very long one, 1 think I have wasted more 
than enough of your time. 

But, before sitting down I shou’d like to thank our Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Kirwan, for all he has done for us. No one could have done more, and 
very few as much, so 1 think we all owe him a very hearty vote of thanks. 

(2.) Honorary Secretary's Report* Accownfs.—The accounts for 
the past year are laid before you. 

The balance to the credit of the Association at the close of the year is 
Rs. 1,461-11-11. Of this sum sum 150 is held on behalf of the Sanderson 
Ward Store Building Fund, and 780 is due to the Scientific Assistant Fund 
to complete the 2iid years’ subscription, leaving a working balance of 
Rs.53l-ll-ll. 

The acreage for the past year was 5,721 acres, an increase of 332. 
One Estate which promised to join us, failed to do so and thus entailed our 
paying a slightly larger subscription to the U P. A. than we should have 
done. We had guaranteed opr subscription on 6,000 acres, against the 5,721 
that actually paid. 

Subscriptions for the current year have been paid by all estates except 
three. Also subscriptions to the S. I. P. B, F. 

Budget* —Subscriptions for the Ciii*rent year will amount to Rs,2.870 8 0 
which added to the balance of Rs 531-11-11 gives a total of Rs. 3,402-3-11, 


Expenditure, 


Subscription to the U. P. A. at 2 as. per acre 
Postages, etc. 

C. of P, A, Postages 

Address to the Viceroy 

3rd. year subscription to the Assistant Sc. O. 


Rs. A. p. 
... 715 2 0 

... 15 0 0 

... 10 0 0 
... 75 0 a 

... 1,800 0 0 


Total... 2,615 2 0 


leaving a balance of Rs 787-1-11. 

While thanking all members for their assistance during the past year, 
1 have much pleasure in tendering my resignation. 

Mr. Johnson was asked to audit the^accounts for the past year, 

(3.) Minutes of the Council Meeting, —The minutes of the last 
• meeting of the Council were read. Attention was drawn to the new prraiige« 
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menis made with Mr. Frattlni, that he should look to the members of 
the Council in each District to help him in securing plots for experiments,' 
and to ^afe^i^a^rd their continuity. Also, that experimenters will be expected 
t& bear the costs of their experiment*, and make their own arrangements, 
for getting up materials. 

The Scientific Assistant’s programme for the coming year was dis¬ 
cussed. It Was pointed out by the Honorary Secretary that much adverse 
criticism of the Scientific Assistant’s work is heard, but that the work he is 
now engaged upon is not such as immediate results can be shown. Mem¬ 
bers were asked to suggert some other line of work, if they were not satisfied* 
with things as they are at present. 

After a general discussion members expressed their approval of the 
present programme. 

(4.) Introduction of Tea into Mysore. —Read letter from Mr. C. 
Srinivasa Rao on this subject. It was also pointed out that the Economic 
Conference had sanctioned an expenditure of Ks. 500 for the purchase of 
Tea Seed. 


(5.) Green Buf* and Sprayers. —The‘ Sprayer sent on approval by 
Messrs. Smith, Stanistreet and Co. of Calcutta was tried, and 10 were 
ordered by members present. It was further mentioned that the Mysore 
Planters’ Supply Company had been put into communication with the above 
Finn, as Messrs. Smith, Stanistreet and Co. suggested stocks being carried 
locally. 

Report No. 3. of the Scientific Assistant contains all directions for' 
making the spraying mixture. 

The Honorary Secretary was asked to obtain information as to the 
cost of spraying per acre, 

(6.) Proposed Mysore Labour Law. —Mr, Dennis reported the result 
of the interview with the Dewan on this subject. 

(7.) Labour After some discussion oh the rise in rates, 

necessitated by the action of Coorg in raising their rates, the following 
resolutions were passed. 


Proposed by Mr. Kirwan, and se^pnded by Mr. Boyd. 


That we keep'to our present rates as long* as we can, but, 
raise their rates, we fall into line. C^arfied. 

Pr^osed by Mr. Hugonin and seconded by Mr, Denne. 


if others 


That members agree not to raise rates until the matter has been 
far|ber discussed at a meeting of the Association. Carried. 

(8.) Bababudin Hilt Road TolLCate. —Mr. Hugonin reported what 
the Committee had done in the matter, 

i9.) Viceroy*8 Visit to MysQrfj,^^he payment of the Association’s 
share of the Address and Casket was sanctioned, 

(10). " Removal of Timber from Coffee Estates. —Read Government 
prdbr No. R, 2046-54/ft4 25-12-2 of September 1st 19}3, to the effect that,' 
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if th6 Porest Department does not affix its seat to timber for which a 
license has been granted within six mouths, the timber may be moved 
without further delay, 

(11.) T>elc^atc&' Report^ U*P.A* S./.—The Delegates’Report was 
read by Mr. Dennis. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

^ Before reading our report I should like to say, I am sorry my co- 
Delegate, Mr. Lovett, is also not present to-day, illness being the cause of 
bis absence. 

What I have to say is very brief, and is merely a resumi^ of matters 
which took place at the Conference in August and are of particular interest, 
to us. 

Your Delegates were not instructed to bring up any special subject, but 
we hoped the vexed question of Labour would be solved. 

Labour,—'K proposal was brought forward b> the Hon’ble Mr. Barber, 
one of the Labour Coiiiinittee appointed Last year, that we should have a 
Labour Commission, This proposition was nnanirnoiisly supported, and a 
Committee was appointed, on which our Honorary Secretary (Mr. Kirwan) 
served, to draw up a scheme, You have all, doubtless, received the printed 
report of the Committee. 

Pest Act, —A Resolution was passed asking Government to Introduce a 
Pest Act, and 1 see the Imperial Council at Simla have an “ Insect Pests' 
Bill ” before them at present. A Deputation from the combined Associations 
of Mysore waited on the Dewan of Mysore, at which we brought forward 
this suoject together with others, and he was sympathetic. Dr. Coleman, 
Director of Agriculture to the Government of Mysore, is also going to take, 
drastic measures against Green Hug in the abandoned and neglected native. 
Estates in the infected area, which will be one of its greatest nurseries. 

Sprayers, —I need not say anything on this subject, as you are already 
In possession of our Hon. Secretary’s report. 

Scientific Officer, —We agreed to continue your subscription to this 
fund for another period of 5 years, and so did all other Associatipns, with 
the exception of one. It was generally admitted that Mr. Anstead’s services 
to the Planting Community were most valuable. 

We supported the suggestion of a Mj^bologist being added to the Scienti¬ 
fic Staff, as so many of the diseases of Coffee, Tea, and Rubber are of a 
fungoid description. 

European Defence Association and School of Tropical Medicine 
were also on the Agenda, and it was resolved that both were worthy of 
support by members. 

Hybridization, —^The progress made at the Nilgiri experimental plot 
was good, we were told, but no igypoX ifdvancement could be made until 
the plaqts fiowpr and produce seed, 

Planters' Benevolent The report of this fund from 1^09 to 

Dece.nber 31st, 1912 was given to Delegates—it was in a flourshing condi^ 
tion, having h substantial sum invested, 
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fXraik^re-Mangalore Riitlway•’^The construction of this line, we 
were given to understand, was uo,w probable, as it only awaited the sanc¬ 
tion of the Kiiiwny Board. 

AjiriciilturaVBoartVs VUit ~,We were informed at the meeting that 
theTmperial Boiird of Agriculture will visit the Madras Presidency this 
cold weather, and sotne members of the U. P. A. S. I. hope to have the 
pleasure of showing them some Estates in the vicinity of Coimbatore, 

' A vote of thanks to Messrs. Dennis and Lovett for their representingt. 
the Association in Bangalore wks carried, 

(12). Proposed Labour Conitniasion, —Mr. Kir wan shortly explain¬ 
ed the duties' of the proposed Commission, as far as be had been able to 
ascertain it in Bangalore, 

A general discussion on the subject followed, and the viewl of the 
meeting were incorporated in the following re.solution ; ^ « 

“ Proposed by Mr, Boyd and seconded by Mr. Johnson : 

“ That this Association is entirely in accord with the formation of a 
Labour Commission, with a view to future co-operation in Labour matters 
in Southern India. 

“ As coffee cultivation only requires about i a cooly per acre, ai against 
iy—2 employed by Tea & Rubber, Coffee interests should be permitted to 
join the Commission at 8 as, per acre after paying the initial subscription 
up to U8.2 per acre,*' 

Votiiig—6 for, nil against, 3 members did not vote, 

1,710 acres were enrolled for the Labour Commission. Messrs. Boyd 
and Kirw.an were elected to represent the Association at the U. P, A, 
special meeting,” 

13. Election ofOjj^ce Bearers. 


Denne 

President, 

1 

Vice-President, 

4 

Secretary, 

0 

Boyd 

8 

0 

0 

Hugonin 

0 

1 

0 

Johnson 

... 0 

3 

0 

Dennis 

... Q , 

1 . 

1 

Kirwan 

••• 0 

0 

8 


kesult.--Ur. Boyd, President, Mr, Denne, Vice-President, Mr. Kirwan, 
Honorary Secretary. 

(14.) Election of Members of the C. of P. Last year’s memv 

were re-elected, viz. Messrs. Hugonin, Dennis and Kirwan. With a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Boyd for his hospitality thrpughoqt the year the 
meeting closed. ‘ 

'Signed) A, B BOYD, 

Chairman. 

„ ) N, G. B. KIRWAN, 

, Honorary Secretary. 
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RUBBER. 

Rubbttf* Investments* 

Much outcry has of late been heard regarding the so-called slump ill 
plantation rubber and the amounts which have been lost by share-holders 
in Mid-Eastern companies. Home papers have devoted heavy lead to the 
scare headline “ What’s wrong with rubber! ” and many have proved them¬ 
selves amenable to the influence of ursine operators in publishing exag¬ 
gerated extravaganaa on the subject, having little or no foundation in fact. 
Some of the latter have found their way into the Indian Press via the 
scissors and paste route, and so it may not be out of place to devote a 
little attention to the actual state of affairs from an investment standpoint at 
the present time. 

Human nature is the same all the world over and, in the minor cata¬ 
clysms of financial life, history has a remarkable way of repeating itself. 
Wiseacres, after the event, can tell us that the top of the coal boom in 1907, 
when people were falling over each, other in the get rich-quick struggle to 
purchase shares, was the time when the few judicious operators were busily 
unloading their scrip on an all too gullible public. The inevitable 
happened, and the prices of good shares under the lash of mere 
temporary adversity. fell too far below their intrinsic merits. Then was 
the time to buy, and those who realized their opportunity have benefited 
handsomely now that the industry has returned to normal conditions. 
If speculative operators and investors would realize the truth of the 
homilies: '“liny when every one else, wants to sell, and sell when all 
others desire to buy” coupled with “Never expect to get in at the 
bottom or out at the top,” we should have less sore heads and empty purses 
in Calcutta (not to say Bombay!) to-day. Yet, despite the foregoing example 
of our last great boom, precisely the identical thing has happened again in 
rubber, and will doubtless occur again in heaven knows what to-morrow. 
An acre of rubber costs on the average, not more than say /*50 to bring into 
bearing, Allowing ;f23 as a generous provision for interest during unpro¬ 
ductive development years, we may take the inclusive figure at £70^ and for 
this article, which the world can produce iii literally, any quantity reuuircd, 
the public were greedily purchasing up to even as high a figure as £ 1,000, 
being the market capitalization per acre of some of the leading slockij at the 
height of the boom- It is easy to^be wise after the event, but really it^ does 
seem a waste of sympathy to throw compassion to such unthinking and un¬ 
reasonable dabblers iu financial spoliation. 

The price of rubber has now come down to a reasonable level relative 
to cost of production and is still, and will as far as can be foreseen, continue, 
in a position to pay quite a handsome Return on the money invested in 
reasonably capitalized estates, provided the same are favourably situated 
and properly managed. Putting development expenses, including interest 
on capital during the unproductive period, at £l0^ cpst of production at Is. 
per lb., sale price at 2s. a pound and a yield-of 300 lbs. only per acre, a 
return of jfl5 a year profit on a c,ipitsd outlay of ;£*70 may be looked for, 
which is by no means an unhandsoiTW result. One of two of the .foregoing 
poinlts, however, cannot be passed over without comment. ^•Can plantation 
rubber be produced at Is. per lb. all in ?” and “ Will the price remain as 
high as 2s. per Ib ?” These two questions sum up the whole of lh4 
rubber question of to-day. Rubber can be^ produced at an inclusive 
cost 9 f lfi(. a pound, for the very simple rea:ioh that it is being produced 
at that rate to-day. Very few estates have got their expenses down 
to this low figure admittedly; but that some have done so proves Aat 
it is to^.be done, abfl what is more, Will have to be done by* those 
coDcerns which mean to be first rankers and produce the best results 
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for their proprietors. When estates first come into bearing expenses of 
production must necessarily be high, but these should gradually be reduced 
until the ultimate goal of shilling rubber is reached. It is not every estate 
that is going to get anywhere near this figured however ; some of them 
will never get much below the two shilling mark, unless they go about it 
in a very different way to the methods of to-day. This question of pro¬ 
duction costs, present and prospective, should be the most importapt point 
in the selection of rubber investments at the present time. Availability 
and cost of labour, transport facilities, healthiness or otherwise of estate, 
taxation, rent, rate of tree growth, competency and cost of niapagement, 
agency charges and many minor points of expenditure have all to 
be taken into consideration in dealing with the. matter, and will repay 
the study of the cautions investor, before he purchases shares at even 
to-day*s depreciated quotations. These are matters which each investor 
must look into himself,' and the only point of general interest, which 
it may perhaps be well to add, a note of self-congratulation that 
our Southern India and Lower Burma plantations give promise of being 
quite in the first rank as cheap producers, and of being likely to hold 
their own, whatever fate may hold in store for concerns situated in countries 
where your rubber will cost you more. 

Tlie second and equally crucial in itter which demands attention from 
thdse interested in rubber at the present time is the question of the probable 
future price of the product, which h is recently experienced sucji a severe 
fall in selling value. A well-knowh^ firm of rubber sh ire brokers in London 
have just compiled the following esuinate of the world’s actual and. estimated 
futu»-e production of rubber:— 

I .—ActnaL 

World’s Production in Tons. 




Plantation. 

Brazil. 

Rest. 

. Total, 

Consumption 

Tons, 

1903 

• • • 

145’ 

3 f ,000 

26,800 

6l,0DQ 

61,000 

1906 

• •• 

510 

36,000 

29.500 

66,000 , 

66.000 

1907 

« • « 

I,OO0 

38,000 

30,000 

. 69,000 

69,000 

1908 

• •a 

1,800 

39,000 

24,200 

65,000 

65,000 

1909 .. 


3.600 

‘ 42,000 

23,400 

69,000 , 

68,500 

1910 

•ff 

8,200 

40,500 

21,300 

70,000 

66,000 

19U 


14,100 

39,500 

22.400 

76.000 

73,000 

1912 

• • • 

28,500 

40,500 

30,000 

99,000 

98,000 

1913 

• f 0 ^ 

42,000 

41,000 32,000 

l\.--Estimated* ’ 

115,00Q' 

112,000 

1914 

• •0 

64,000 

40,090 

20,000 

124,00ft 

126,000 

1915 

.000 

94,000 

38,000. 

10,000 

112,000 

142,000 

1916 . 

000 

121,000 

33,000 

5,000 

161,000 

159,000 

1917 

000 

147,000 

32,000 

2,500 

181,500 

179,000 

I9l8 

0 00 

166,000 

30,000 

nil 

196,000 

197,000 

1919 

• •• 

183,000 

, 30.0i00 

nil 

213.000 

216,700 

1920 

000 

198,000 

30.000 

nil 

228,000 

238,570 

1921 

000 

209,000 

30,000 

nil 

239,000 

262,200 

The figures given up 

to 1912 

are actuals, and those 

for 1913 will. 

necessarily be 

very near the mark. 

From and 

after 1914 the details are 


ba^ed on expected yields per . acre. 'T^ey go on to say:— 

** One of the most striking results the slump in rubber prices has 
.been the elFect upon the market for inferior grades of wild rubber (Congos, 
.etc,), which have already become unsaleable, except at a severe loss. All 
tX^oipeient observers agree that these grades are likely to drop oqt with 
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Startling suddenness, but to be on the safe side we have allowed for 4itniQu- 
tioh of only 12,000 tons during 1914, and have assumed that for a year or 
two afterwards substantial, thou^ diminishing, quantities of inferior wild 
rubber will still somehow be brought to market. Another direction in 
which we have deliberately over-estimated supplies is in the figures for 
Brazil. It must not be forgotten that of the 40,000 tons at present coming 
from Brazil, considerably less than one half is fine hard Para. The remain¬ 
der consists of inferior grades which are likely to go the way of Congos, etc., 
but in our estimate we have allowed for only a gradual shrinkage, and have 
left Brazil appearing as a producer of 30,000 tons per annum even 
after 1917. ^ 

“ Tiirnidg to the great question of future consumption, it will be seen 
from our table of actual results that for the past nine years there has been 
an average annual increase of about 10^ per cent* The figures for 1911, 1912 
and 1913 show an average increase of 19j per cent, per annum. We have 
assurr.ed an annual progressive increase pf 12i per cent, for the four years 
1914-1^17, but have then dropped the rate of increase to 10 per cent. This 
is probably a substantial under-estimate when the allowance is made for the 
stimulating effect of low prices on demand and for the rapid expansion of 
the motor industry. The lull in American demand, traceable largely to 
special causes, is merely a passing phase. 

** Summing up the situation, it is pretty clear, from the statistics, that 
no real over-production exists at the present time, nor is there any reason to 
expect it in the near future. If the price of plantation rubber remains for a 
time in the neighbourhood of 2s., the world’s output, which we have estimat¬ 
ed for 1914 (124,000 tons), is likely to be so sharply reduced through the 
further falling off of inferior wild grades and the natural restriction of 
plantation supplies from those estates which cannot produce profitably under 
the conditions named, that an actual shortage may easily be experienced* 
before the end of the twelve months. If, on the other hand, the price shows 
a moderate recovery, our estimates for 1914 and the next year or 
two are likely to be very near the mark, and (as will be seen by 
referring to the figures) this will mean that the margin between 
supply and demand may sway a little one way or the other, but 
tip to 1819 there would be a position which would secure thoroughly 
profitable, working for the plantation industry. This is on the assump¬ 
tion that Brazil will still be supplying 30,000 tons per annum. From 
1919 onwards a heavy and increasing shortage. is indicated even if 
Brazil is still good for the same quantity. Any important reduction from 
the quarter would bring aboiit a shortage at an earlier date. Of course, 
conditions may be expected to adjust themselves as the years go on, and 
the working of economic laws will lead tq increased supplies, -if required, ]?y 
the extension of planting, etc. We da not suggest that in 1921, 23,000 tons 
more rubber can be consumed than produced. But we do suggest that by 
that date a very much larger amount of rubber will have to be forthcoming 
from somewhere than could be supplied by all the plantations which are 
just now striking such fear into the heart of the pessimist, plus 30,000 ions 
from Brazil.” 

The foregoing appears to be quite a logical rendering of the future 
prospects of the industry and should go far toreasure both existing.investors 
in reasonably capitalized concerns, andj ihose who take advantage of the 
present slump in prices to acquire a^^nterest in rubber, that they are 
participating in an Industry which is li^tlikely to become less remunerative 
than at present, except perhaps quite temporarily at any time, and which 
affords an excellent opportunity for the profitable investment of caVfal.-^' 
CapiiaU 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pundalur P. O., Nilgiris, 

13th November, 1913* 

The Labeui* CbmmlMlon. 


The Editor, 

Planters^ Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Sir,—It is practically admitted that there are not two opinions as to the 
desirability of some scheme such as was outlined by the Committee appoin¬ 
ted at the last meeting of the U. P, A. S. L to deal with this matter, and the 
principal objection to it, underlying all others, is the one of cost. As^natters 
stand we have to put down Rs. 2 per acre or stand out. This is a high 
premium for a very partial insurance, and I think it a pity that the Cominit- 
tee was asked to go into the method of raising the money at all, during the 
limited time that must have been available for drawing up a scheme of the 
kind. Had a draft estimate of the probable cost been made, and the 
method of raising the necessary amount left for consideration and discus¬ 
sion by District Associations, the scheme would then still have been in the 
melting pot,’* and whether the money was to be raised by an acreage 
assessment, a. poll tax, or a percentage on advances, or in any other way 
could have been decided there, and men with small advances, or local labour 
would have had an opportunity of placing their views before these various 
meetings from their own particular standpoint. 

Whether 2,000 acres at Re.l per acre, or 1,000 acres at Rs.2 per acre 
joins cannot matter much to the Commission, but-it is a point of vital 
importance to the Company or individual who has to pay, especially if the 
interest.involved represents a large acreage of non-productive land, or land 
that has not yet reached the profit earning stage, and I venture to think that 
had less per acre been budgetted for, the total realised would have been 
greater. Admitting that it was eventually found that the best way to raise 
the money was by an acreage assessment, was it not too early in the day to 
fix the rate, even tentatively, at Rs.2 per a<5re? Had this point been left 
over it would then hav.e been open for Planters to say that they proposed to 
come in provided that so many acres joined the scheme* For instance, any 
one prepared to back it to the extent of Re l per acre on his holding would 
agree to join provided,that 1,50,000 acres as a diinimum did so—it being 
accepted that the scheme as it stands will cost Rs.1,50,000 per annum. 
Those who accept the scheme as it stands will place Iheir minimum low, and 
others will come forward on the basis that they are prepared to ^bscribe 
at; and the probabilities are that o;»^ingto much greater support being forth¬ 
coming than is now the case it will be, found that the great majority of these 
latter have not placed their minimum figure too high, and this alteration will 
not mean consigning the project to the melting pot again. 

That the Commission properly worked will do a great deal tcv help us 
there can be no reasonable doubt, and to my mind one of the greatest bene¬ 
fits (and one not specially referr^ to bv the Committee) will be that it will 
give us an organisation through which we can meet competitors in our labour 
market, and bargain with them so as to obtain our own share of what we 
both want. That any Commission will ever stop the. adventurous apirit, or 
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the one who wishes to leave ihid country for his country*s good, from going 
elsewhere is unlikely, and so long as rates of pay vary from one district to 
another, or from one country to another (which will be always II he will 
continue to go, but it may be that even now the coolie is beginning to realise 
that the higher pay ruling in some places, means corresponding disadvan¬ 
tages in other respects. 

The idea is expressed that the Commission will not in future years cost 
so much as is now budgetted for, but I cannot see this, and think that 
before the problem is finally solved much more will have to be spent, or 
incidental expenses very much reduced, and no doubt the Committee which 
dealt with the matter went into these latter very fully, and may possibly 
have had facts and figures to guide them. If so. then there is little to be 
hoped for in that direction, and with only 3 Assistant Commissioners provi¬ 
ded I would ask “ what are these amongst so many ?** 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Aird. 


II 


Kinnacoorie Estate. 

Kilkundah P. O., Nilgiris. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—I fancy that most planters are in favour of some attempt 
being made to organise and supply labour which, from my point of view, the 
present Labour Commission does not propose to do. To make a start why 
not have a Limited Liability Co. for the benefit of shareholders only. There 
ought to be enough men, who would require its help or who are in favour of 
it, to take up the share necessary to finance the^business. To begin with, I 
should say the following would be sufficient to attempt at first and should 
not be so expensive as the estimate now proposed by the Labour 
Commission. 

(1) Have an agent in each recruiting centre to recruit, to make 
inquiries as to the status of maistries already employed (when required to do 
so), to ascertain the whereabouts of absconders, etc., Labour supplied to be 
charged for per head to those supplied and distributed as the Ceylon Labour 
Oommission do theirs. 

(2) Have all maistries registered by finger prints, which can be taken 
by employers or an agent. This would prevent 

(a) the same man being registered twice over 

(b) the crimping of maistries Tthough not of labour) presuming 

, members agreed not to employ an unregistered maistry. 

Yours faithfully, 

O. W. MaRden. 
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Seaforth, NilgirU, 

12th November, 1913. 

« of Bxplosivos In Agriculture* 

The Editor, 

TJic Planters' Chronicle. 

Bangalore. 

Sir,—I was very glad to see Mr. Trelearan’s letter on explosives, as it 
bears oat what I have previously written you on the subject, but his letter 
further confirms one or two things which every one seems to doubt, viz , 
that dynamiting has been done out there for some years and with any 
marked results, that though it may primarily appear expensive the results 
are permanent; and it will bring back coun^try which may be absolutely 
going out! manure sick, sour, exhausted. I do not think his remarks applv 
to wet ground ; in this country soils are fairly free, whereas the Country he 
wrilgs of is very puggy naturally with a shallow surface soil in parts ; to get 
the full benefit of shots I think this soil should be fairly damp, now would 
be just about ideal I think. 

Since I have been here I have been too busy to do any real work but 
on a small patch of three year old tea I dynamited in May, I can now see a 
decided difference, but it is during, and at the end of the hot weather 1 hope 
to note more marked results. 

I am just taking up the management of 1,000 acres of tea and there I 

intend making some careful experiments, on some of the very old tea chiefly. 

« 

You will notice Mr. T. mentions Rackarock which you see he says is 
far stronger than Gelignite. 

The explosive people out here have apparently never heard of it. 

It was, as far as I remember, slightly cheaper than Gelignite. 

Yours truly, 

Colin Hindley. 


Chundrapore Estate. 

Mudigere P. O., 

Kadur District, Mysore State, 

8th November, 1913. 

Wepd Killer. 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle* 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir.—Can the Scientific Department or any experimenter tell u» 
any more about Arsenite of Soda as a weed killer ? 


Yours faithfully, 
jNo, G. Hamilton. 


The Planters’ Chronicle. 

iteooaiisEo is the ofeigiil orhm of the o. p. i. i. i.. neoRPOMTEf. 

(84cretary*a Registered Telegraphic Address *'Planting,** BangaloreJ 
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THE U. P. A. 8.1. 

(Ingojiforatbd.) 

CQntmntm. 

Before the next week's issue of December 6th, we hope to welcome the 
Planting Expert back to headquarters, full of practical and instructive ex* 
perience gleaned during his extended tour. His stay will be of short dura¬ 
tion as he will soon after his return be leaving for Coimbatore to attend the 
Agricultural Conference. 

So varied and contradictory are the views expressed relative to quality 
of wild Para and Plantation Rubber, that we publish the opinions of two 
well-known5isers of both. The goal Is worth winning and the pri^ obtain¬ 
able by those who set their mind on the standardization and uniformity of 
this produce. The taste of the manufacturer must be studied and met. 
With him lies the award. 

An instructive and convincing letter appears from Mr. Martin in reply 
to N, I, K. which should demolish for ever anything in the shape of direct 
recruiting. We consider that this letter throws an illuminating light on 
methods of recruiting. Mr. Martin could, we .arc sure, if he would only 
allow himself to do so, add much to our knowledge of the same, from his 
vast experience. His knowledge of the coolie and the recruiter, like Sam 
Weller’s is “ extensive and peculiar,” 

Though the letter on Nitrate of Lime savours of a gratuitous advertise¬ 
ment we publish it for the benefit of those who use Nitrate of Lime, and 
who might wish to stock it without loss. 

A warning note is struck by Mr. Mardcn in his tetter on Antestia 
Cruciata. One never knows, but the hint thrown out mky prove valuable. 

We trust that “One Interested” will find satisfaction, if not consolation, 
in Mr. Grove’s reply, 

It will be noted that the Government of Madras intend to establish a 
Pathological Institute of their own and do not propose to contribute to the 
Fund or address the Government of India, in accordance with the Resclu* 
tion passed at the last Annual Meeting and forwarded to them. 

The Book of Proceedings for 1913 has come to hand from the Printetn 
and been posted to those who have already ordered it* The price has been 
reduced in the hope that every member of every District Association wlH 
take a copy, and thus reduce the cost and number of the unpprebasod 
volumes to the Association* 
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RUBBER. 

Wild vSf Pfantatlon. 

Two Expert and Flatly Contradictory Views. 

By a curious coincidence, the humour of which it requires a dull brain 
nol’to see^ We have this week Mr. Arthur du Cros, of the Dunlop Company, 
giving reasons at the Aboyne Clyde meeting why manufacturers cannot use 
plantation rubber freely, and Mr. Dundas-Mouat, in a letter to the Press, 
atating emphatically that they do use plantation, and even prefer it. Mr. 
du Cros is an authority on the manufacturing side, and his views are prac¬ 
tically the same as those of Mr. R. T. Byrne, of the Leyland and Birming¬ 
ham Co. We think he overstates his case, because we know tyre makers 
who prefer plantation rubber. Mr. Dundas-Mouat as an authority on 
plantation produce may perhaps have gone some distance in the other 
direction. In any case here are their respective views. 

Itfr. du Cros says:—“ In my view there is one consideration in particu¬ 
lar which has not been sufficiently recognised in considering the position of 
the plantation industry, and that is the complete failure of rubber planters 
to'Compete with wild Para rubber. Plantation rubber is something over 
£200 a ton cheaper than wild Para to-day. Some people have accounted 
for that by accusing manufacturers of being either ignorant or indifferent to the 
advantage of plantation rubber. Manufacturers are ordinary human beings, 
possessed as a rule with the average amount of intelligence, and they do not 
pay ;f200 a ton more for their raw material merely as a matter of amuse¬ 
ment or because they are ignorant of the business in which they have been 
engaged for many more years than those who criticise them,* or because 
they are either blind or indifferent to their own interests. There must be 
some other reason, and the rea^oh, shortly stated, is this : that manufac¬ 
turers cannot depend upon plantation rubber to give the same lesults as 
wild Para rubber. With manufacturers quality is the first consideration, 
.and price is a secondary matter. Why is plantation rubber not so depend¬ 
able as wild Para rubber ? In my opinion the latex as it is taken from 
trees on a plantation, provided the trees are properly matured, is as good as 
thektex obtainable from wild Para trees. There are two reasons, in mv 
view,, why plantation rubber as finally offered on the market is not so good 
ad wild Para. 

First, there is no uniformity observed in its preparation, and there 
can therefore be no uniformity in the manufacturing results. The manu¬ 
facture of rubber is a very intricate process. Manufacturers find that 
plantation rubber which is apparently of good quality passes through their 
Works, is manufactured into finished goods, and subsequently fails in use. 
These fii^ished goods are sold on the market and involve them in loss and 
discredit. I think this uncertainty in the results given by plantation rubber 
is due to the way in which it is originally prepared. It is not cured or 
treated in the same way as wild Para rubber, and, above all, it is not uni¬ 
formly treated by the different estates. 

“ That is one of the causes of the failure of plantation rubber to 
^Qcqpete M*ith wild Para. There is another. Plantation rubbers have been 
veraf. indifferently graded. There are too many grades. You buy rubber 
iromjjm estates* and you will probably get ten different prepared lots, giving 
different remits* I think these are the two chief reasons which account for 
the complete failure of rubber growers to compete with wild Para rubboTt 
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Take a manufacturer dealing in k ye^r with two, three, or four thousand 
tons of rubber. He has no use for little lots of rubber, all ditfering in 
quality in the rr.ethods of their preparation, which will give different results 
when manufactured into finished goods. He cannot run the risk of using 
them in his finest manufactures. Many of these rubbers are prepared by 
managers of estates who do not claim to be scientific men on this questiop, 
and who do not work to any particular rule. The first thing to de^ 
with is the practical question of the preparation of rubber, which is at 
a discount on the market to-day because of defective methods employed in 
the iud^strJ^ The elimination of wild Para seems to me to be a prize worth 
working for and winning. It is a question of organisation.’* 

Mr. Dundas-Mouat says:—“We have been told price has fallen away to 
about 2s, per lb., because (1) the quality is so poor that manufacturers*can¬ 
not and will not use it; (2) the method of preparation on the estates ia a,U 
wrong; and (3) if the manufacturer were to use it he would require to scrap 
his machinery and put down special plant to treat it. I have tak^n the 
trouble to make inquiry and have gone into the whole subject with a gentle¬ 
man who represents one of, if not the biggest manufacturers in Amerioa. 
His firm in normal tiuies uses about 15,000 tons of all kinds of rubber 
annually, of which 8,000 to 10,COO tons is plantation. They find, up to the 
present time, that there are but two uses to which plantation rubber cannot 
be put so advantageously as fine hard Para, e, g., the making of thread and 
the finest quality of cement or solution—for any other purpose it does 
equally well, and later I hope to show is preferred. Every motor tyre they 
manufacture—and I hesitate even to estimate the number of these annually 
put on the rnarkef—is entirely made of plantation rubber, except for the 
solution which cements the treads to the canvas carcass. They prefer 
crepe rubber and never buy smoked sheet, and they ad\ase producers to 
continue to manufacture crepe. I have always understood we could look 
upon plantation rubber as being about 98 per cent, pure; iny friend tells me 
that if they find it loses 1 per cent, they think something is wrong. He tells 
me that if plantation were selling at 60 cents (American; and fine hard 
Para at 45 cents it would pay them better to use plantation. So much for 
the alleged inferiority of plantation Para,” 

Mr. Dundas-Mouat traces the trouble to American failures and the 
Akron strikes. Manufacturers have been astonished at the price to^^^hich 
rubber has fallen, and are now an.xious because they expect a sharp re¬ 
action. His friend informs him that buying with a view to the *s|ftrfng de¬ 
mand is about to commence, and there will be larger consumption with 
better prices. “ Further, my informant positively states that manufacturers 
in general will find it possible at anything under 3s. per lb. to put more 
rubber in their manufactured articles and will unquestionably do so, with 
the result that consumption will thereby be enormously increased, irrespec¬ 
tive of any new uses which may be discovered. I asked him if he could 
estimate the amount of fine hard Para annually required for uses which 
plantation could not fill, and he replied that his firm had gone into the ques** 
tion and the figure was not over 5,000 tons. He estimated also that the 
world’s demand for 1914 will be 125,000 tons, with 175,000 in 1915, and 
provided no wild ffuctuations occur, and barring wars and strikes, a good, 
deal more later. Finally his answer to the question, * What is wrongs with 
plantation rubber ?’ was, ‘ Why, nothing.’ As to the discrepancy in 
between plantation and fine hard Pard, he suggests that Mr. Akef’s reports 
probably done the plantation industry more harm than we suspect, but 
worst on that account is over,—T/fc Rubber Wdfld, " 
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,»3rivilKputtur, . 

22nd November, 1913. 

Thm Lmbour Commimlon. 


T5i» Epjtor* 

The Planters" Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—I wish N.l.K. had allowed you to publish his namd with his 
letter which appeared in ydiir is$ue of the 15th November, so that we could 
jndgd sA to his past experience and the right to occupy so much of your 
apace aa would be entailed by giving him a full answer. I conclude'his 
experience is small: at any rate, it is ob\iou3 that the tune at his disposal 
has not been sufficient to study the subject of ** direct reCruitmg.** Not 
knowing anything about his personality, I am entitled to ask him a few 
questions to ascertain if there is any value in his implied ad\ocacv of direct 
recruiting or in his seeming desue to see if made a brinch of the businees 
tp be undertaken bv the proposed Labour Commission of the U P.A S.I. 
Before 4oing so, 1 expiess my amazement aj the ignoiance he displays of 
tbe worldng of the Ceylon Labour Commission. The whole system was 
clearly explained by Mr. Farquharson at the General Meeting of the 19.P A. 
S*L in 1909. , Perhaps the experience of N.l.K does not cover so remote?'a 
dale, but eveh then the neglect to look up a few back numbers is inexcusable 
in one who has any interest at all in the Labour piobietn. We have indeed 
the experience of the Ceylon Labour Commission as a guide, and can there¬ 
fore avdd its mistakes. The enthusiasm of the first Ce>k>n Labour Com¬ 
missioner for ^direct recruiting'* was soon quenched by his employeis in 
Ceylon who forbade its continuance for reasons that vvere absolutely sound. 
It w^is then relegated to the position of an ’* experiment ’* which had been 
abandoned. Now for my questions:—Has N.l.K. ever worked coolies 
supplied by some one else not belonging to the Estate ? By a man in tne 
position of a recruiter or say, such an one as would be the Agent 
of a Labouif Commission ? The most successful and the largest 
direct" recruiting Agency extant in South India is that run by the Govern- 
n iml pof the Stravts aud the F. M. S. Is N. 1. K. aware that the immigration 
taxpaid by the Estate to cover the cost is 4 dollars for each cool^ imported, 
atid that lor every cooly whose name appears on the Estate Check roll an 
annual laxbf 8 dollars per heaa is levied irrespective of other recruiting 
eapensee? Does he know that most of these coolies are unattached men and 
thtft the proportion of females to males is about 13% ? Does he think 
admUar g;^g8 of coolies would remain long on his Estate, or become attached 
to it in any way ? Does be know that in spite of the ** direct ” dscruiting so 
su^eitsfuliy carried out by ^so powerful an organization, planters from 
Ji^laya find it necessary to come over themselves to India anq bring crowds 
of Kenganies with them to help in recruiting coolies ? The 

p09| of all tbls is not inc^Klled in the immigration tax. Does^he, know that 
the British Malay Rubber Coidpany started the year 1912^2^7 cooliesi 
that the cost of redrafting 1,336 cboHes ffbm India during ibe year was 
R«*4P,7S6iiinii^tliatattheeiidoftlieyeareb«rewakSs bataneb of}613^Coolfesoni 
ttMsEstatel^ Somtsiof these ^doubtiess *betng ieoolifas with which yest 
starMv divide (tfaie tesa) cost by tho dun^er^ of newly reclrolted 'cooliest 
geiiudaieg^eRidtlie cost of veeruitiitg la this 4itstaocdi comes to somethings 
{lice iU.90 pdr bead. Eloes hetoow that tbm are Estaths id Mal^ which 
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were even in a worse much better off 

of course, but what would !• K. say if his Estate was by chance in the 
other category ? To *turn to another aspect, has N. I. K. ever recruited 
coolies and handed them over to the Manager of another Estate to work ? 

I have personal experience of this al§o, and it makes^ me hot and cold all 
over when I think of it. ' ♦ 

Mr. Editor, I have a confession to make. I am still doing it toaisitiall' 
extent. I know that the principle involved is absolutely^)^ong,tai}d'«iiMK>nnd, 
but where I can find what I consider optimum conditions^ i.e., in the 
intention of the recruiter, the class of coolies, and most important of all, 
my absolute confidence in the ability and resource of the Manager‘0£ the 
Estate concerned, I am still trying it in order to see if there i$ a posBilniitiyl 
even by a fiuke, of making one success. Although Bver>"one of us ia dobig* 
his Dest, I find nothing to say in its favour. Why do 1 go on> thou ? U 
is because I do not accept the position that because others have failed,’ 
therefore It is n6 use trying, artd because I feel there are deeper dr^gS below 
what 1 have already swallowed, which I inu'it drain before I finally give in. 

Need I refer to the withdrawal of a promising South Indian ‘Labour 
Department which had Us headquarters at Coimbatore not so very long ago^ 
and its cause? I think not. I would not go into the other'matters raised! 
by N.I.K. were it not that his ignorance on one point ma'kes nie'think'hfe 
speculations on the others may be based on the same aby^at founh^fio^. 
A large Indian Staff with insufficient supervision will not accomptfsh’ jfi^/ 
thing, while a small Native Staff well supervised is capable of surprising 
good work. It is quite possible to get reliable information (allbtb(^r sdtts' 
are of course useless and even dangerous) by means of Indian subdtlihiaiQs^ 
with no particular facilities to help them, no training to start with 
they are quite susceptible to training) and with not overmuch intehigenc^, 
but not without check, the difference between success and'failure lies m, tlfie* 
check, by means of competent supervision. A knowledge Ihafariy tnfo^- 
mation lu^y be checked at any moment and sometimes with grea^ ra1>idity 
helps, I may almost say^ensures, reliability. How does the following i^eport 
(a genuine one) strike N.I.K, ? It happens to be one that requires h6 che6l<, 
the man reporting knowing his business, having been m my service 
years;— j i ► 

4( A " * ’ 

As per your order of 7—11—13 I send herewith an 6ncUHlbranlQedoec^ 
tificate got ^Tom the Minkapuram Sub-Registrar’s office, it does t not..'r 4 B|i|>ean 
that this Kaugany has encumbered his properties. The documeraU execulbeid 
in his favour at^ mentioned in the certificate except, a pro-nole. for 
The certificate for this pro-note can be bad from the office oOly^by 4be 
parties concerned. I shall report further about this later, on. .Av Govern« 
ment embossed paper was purchased by this Kangany from thet Staaap 
Vendor but the purpose for which it was purchased is not known.**t' » * 

Would this help N. I. K. 7 I dohbtlt. It would pfobkbly 
And many anoifier,' in sbite of its being true and rel;able in everyway, 
Kangany Would probably be'i*^garded as an bonc^frUiart,' wltfi hlk "tVsiWSaifi 
i:e^8tei;ed. It t'ec^qirea iptefpretatlon' befbrfe ^thosO. have 
inshffident kufiv^ltfdge of such things Wpuld undefs^kn^ It: ^ ;; ^ 

r Tfefi purpetee f-wfiitihiob that^stamped paper t»«iB.pUn}bjaaedjftjpfil ttWvm 
No# bufcjt eM\be g^sed, And jt r«yeals»Ja'eu»prisingjdepth*raacaliQt -om 
tbeJman'rs-pftrtjf tiHijsuf dUhonestyuof purpose <andvUatenttOn 
etear.as dayJightj tEor it eias porobased the ohance 
eome^utiivg date# be oarrjf^eboat until,it ba$ aci^i»rbd thlkt« 
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al>)e appearance, that well-known mixture of smoky cooly line and trouser 
pocket .whibh combine to impart the pdour of sanctity so necessary to thp 
would-be forger, and will some day be produced to prove the genuineness of 
an s^ncieni transaction prior to the Estate's claim, not necessarily indeed by 
Its present holder, but by some future possessor who has paid for it far more 
than its face value. The ink used will be of a pale brown colour, none of it 
will be blotted, for it would be difficult to make alterations, even out of the 
same bottle of ink* which would look as if made at the same time, if blotting 
paper spoilt the tone of any portion. Everything will be provided for, 
except perhaps the time of its purchase may be overlooked, and the trans¬ 
action may bear a date prior to the day when it left the Stamp Vendor- 

and then.oh then ! ... May 1 be there to see! 

A rascal with such intentions may be dealt with in various ways, the 
simplest, and cheapest possibly is to buy the paper from him and tear it up. 
Knowing that his game is found out he may even become' a reformed 
character but in any case he will have to be carefully watched."" 

N. I. K. doubts the efficacy of the distribution of pamphlets unless the 
distributor is prepared to make advances on the spot and takes the recruits 
away with him. Does one buy a cake of soap when one first sees the 
advertisement extolling its virtue ? or does one wait until one wants soap, 
and then buys what has been so often recommended ? It annoys me to 
have to write down so elementary a fact, that advertisement is a mere sowing 
of the seed, only a proportion of which falls on likely ground, where it takes 
time to germinate, and I may add sometimes a long time before the condi¬ 
tions turn favourable. The investigation of new recruiting areas has never 
been sufficiently nor systematically tried by South Indian Planters. We 
have done nothing like the same work in this direction as our competitors 
from oversea. I cannot say what it may prove to be worth. It is just 
possible, however, that it may be worth the difference between being able to 
make a profit on an Estate or abandoning it altogether. 

I confess I do not understand the last para, of N. I. K.'s letter. 

Mr. Editor, I only take up so much of your space because there may 
be hundreds of men for all I know who think with N. I. K. that “ direct " 
recruiting of coolies is among our hopes for the future. 1 have not given 
the;, reasons or even any of them to prove that direct recruiting is based on 
unsound principles that must neces<«arily fail, as my letter is already so long. 
What is come^by as the result of hard personal work is what is prized most 
by us sill, what is easy come by is not considered so valuable. 

The trite proverb I find applies to coolies as well as to other things. 

Yours faithfully, 
Aylmer Martin. 


Coimbatore, 25th November, 1913. 


Nitrate of Lime- 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle. 

Bangalore. 

Dear ^ir,—With referei^ce to the c 9 rrespondence in your columns some 
time reference to* the risk of storing this valuable fertiliser ic a 
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climate owing to its h 3 rgro 9 copic properties, we have the pleasure to hpioptti 
our friends that we are now prepared to supply this fertiliser In 50 lb.,air¬ 
tight tins, in which the Nitrate may be stored for any length of time in any 
climate without the slightest risk of th^ pontents being in any way affected 
{vide our advertisement in this issue). 


We are. Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

For T. Stanes & Co., Limited* 

F, J. Stakes, 


Nilgiris, 22nd November, 1913. 

Antestia CiHioiata* 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—On the principle of “ Prevention is better than Cure” I have 
had collected and killed since the middle of August last several thousands of 
this bug, and have been trying to find if any bunches of berries show signs 
of drying but have so far been unsuccessful. Both my Budaga and Tamil 
Maistries tell me they have always known this bug in coffee but did not 
know it did any harm. Very small bug are still being found in numbers 
which proves that breeding is not confined here to August and September. 
The better the field the more numerous the bug. I was told that on one 
estate in this district the crop was reduced by this antestia from, 1 think, IQ 
tons to 2V tons, but am glad to say that other planters with whom 1 have 
corresponded do not seem to have noticed that their blossoms have not set 
or that they have suffered subsequently from this cause. Planters who 
doubt if they have many antestia would probably find out by offering 
8 annas a 100 for them. 

Coffee planters should be grateful to Hon. Secretaries of Planters’' 
Associations if they would get statistics of What is being done in their dis¬ 
tricts to keep down this pest and publish the results in this paper. 

Yours faithfully, 

O. W, Marden. 


Curzon Estate, 

Kotagiri P. O, Nilgiris. 

20th November, 1913. 


Tea.' 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to the letter by One Interested ” In tb© PZaiffpra* ^ 
ChranieU of 13th instant re Loss in Weight on shipments ot Tea to 
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London Market, has your correspondent taken into account the Broker’s 
Draft of 1 lb. per chest ? If nott this clears the mystery. ^ 

As far as my experience goes, Jl always think I have done well if my 
loss does not exceed 1*80 lbs.%. ^h6uld the loss be more than 2%, it shows 
bad weighing in the Factory, unless of course, cases have been damaged cn 
route. 

“ One Interested ” is also rather liberal with his over allowance per 
, chest, 2 oz being ample. 

I think I am right in saying that Brokers show no partiality between half 
and full chests, and that the full lb, is taken from both alike. A very useful 
sized sample it is too! ■ % 

Yours faithfully, 

R, N. C. Grove. 


Public Department ^ 

No. 14f 7. 

Tpopioal DisoaseSf 

From 

The Hon’blc Mr. W. O. Horne, C.S.I., I.C.S., 

Ag. Chief Secretary to.the Government of Madras, 

To 

The Secretary, 

United Planters’ Asjoeiation of Southern India, 

Bangalore. 

Dated Fort St. George, the 17th November, 1913. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter dated the 9th September, 1913, I am 
directed to state that as this Government have under contemplation a scheme 
for establishing a Pathological Institute at Madras, in which extensive 
facilities will be afforded for the teaching of tropical medicine locally and 
for the conduct of research work.connected with tropical diseases, they do 
not propose to contribute to the endowment fund of the London School of 
Tropical Medicine or to address the Government of India in the matter. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) ... 


For Chief Secretary, 
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A SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS FOR PRIVATE OWNERS 
. BY A PLANTER. 

The plan of accounts here set f o rt h will, I believe, be found useful and 
satisfactory to the average planter, tSFman whbbas an estate say from 100 
to 300 acres. » 

A system of Book-keeping requires a foundation upon which the figures 
of the future may rest so evenly that when the time arrives to balance them, 
viz,, to aigree the Dr. and Cri, sides—no difficulty will be experienced. There¬ 
fore it is necessary first of all to make out a statement of liabilities and 
assetl). It is proposed to take as an example the affairs of A ” who owns 
an estate of 200 acres of Coffee and his financial year commences on 1st 
April, 1913. He’*adopts a system which will provide him with a Profit and 
Loss Account and Balance Sheet at 31st March, 1914. The result of the 
statement of liabilities and assets is as follows 

Balance Sheet, 1st April 1913. 

Liabilities (or credits) Assets (or debits) 

Sundry Creditors Rs, 215 0 0 Block Account Rs. 50,000 0 0 

Excess of Assets over Labour advances 

liabilities which re- outstanding „ 500 0 0 

presents the Capital Cash in hand „ 125 0 0 

A has in the estate Rs. 60,660* 0 0 „ at Bankerls „ 10,250 0 0 

Rs. 60,875 0 0 Rs. 60,875 0 0 


This “ opening Balance Sheet ” is the basis upon which the accounts 
arc built. The books to be used are:— 

(1) Cash Book, 

(2) Journal, 

(3) Ledger. 

The opening entries are made as follows: - 
J^ssets • 

Cash in hand Rs. 125 0 0 In Dr. Cash Column of Cash Book. 

„ at Bank „ 10,250 0 0 In Dr. Bank Column of Cash book. 

Labour advances ’ On Dr. side of account opened in 

outstanding „ 500 0 0 the Ledger. 

Block Account „ 50,000 0 0 On Dr. side of account opened in 

the Ledger, 

: Liabilities* 

Sundry Creditors Rs. 215 0 0 On Cr. side of an account opened 

in Ledger. 

A’s Capital ,,60,660 0 0 On Cr. side of an account in Ledger 

After posting these entries the totals on the debit and credit sides of the. 
Ledger and Cash book (the cash book is treated as a Ledger account) will 
be equal. 

It is presumed that thelrflnsacaotw of A for the 12 months April let, 
1913', to 3l8t Mai«b. 19r4, were as foll<^8 t—They are put in a summarised 
form but in pi^i^ctice these entries must be made as the transactions oc<!nr. 
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1. Drew from the Bank for Ofli^ce cash Rs. 15,000 0 0 

2. Paid from Office cash on the following Accounts;— ' 

(a) Superintendence ... Us. 2,400 0 0 

ib) Cultivation ... „ 6,240 0 0 

(c) Incidental Taxes etc. ... „ 1,0^5 0 0 

(d) Crop charges ... „ 2,000 0 0 

(e) New Buildings ... „ 3,000 0 0 

3. Paid sundry creditors balance due 

at Ist April by cheque ... Rs. 215 0 0 

4. Advance for labour from office cash... „ 300 0 0 

5. Bought from X Company on credit 

tools, etc. ... „ ^ 

6. Sold for cash (placed in Bank) a ^ 

' part of the coffee crop ... „ 20,000 0 0 

7. Sold on credit balance of crop ... „ 7,650 0 0 

8 Recovered on account of labour 

advances (placed in office cash)... „ 350 0 0 

These transactions are passed through the books of account, the 
accounts balanced and Balance Sheet prepared. 

Journal* 


1914 

March 

8l8t, 


II •' 

► 


f. 


It 


It 


Sundry Debtoi8— Dr ... 

To Sales Account for crop 
sold on credit 


Cultivation charges— Dr .. 

To sundry creditors for sun¬ 
dry tools purchased but not 
paid for at date 


Cionng Entries, 

Profit and Loss Account— Dr. . 
To Superintendence 
„ * uitivation 
„ Incidental, taxes. <&c. 

„ Crop charges 


Sales Account-^ Dr. .. 

To Profit and Loss Account 


Profit an4 jDos^ Account— Dr... 

To Cajdltal account 
Profit traitsferred 


LF. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

10 

7,650 0 


5 





7 650 0 0 

7 

V25 0 0 


4 





125 0 0 

n 

11,840 0 0 


6 

•. 

2 40Q 0 0 

7 

... 

6,8t>5 0 0 

8 

••• 

1075 0 

9 

•• 

2,000 0 0 

5 

27m 0 0 


11 





27 650 0 e 


5,810 0 0 


1 

• •• 

]5,810 X) 0 

0 

• •• 




Cash Aooounti Cath, 





Ledtfei*. 

A—Capital Account 
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THE U. P. Aa S. I. 

(tNCORPORATBD*) 

OontcmtE. 

We are able to welcome the Planting Expert back to Head Quarters, 
but unfortunately only for a short stay, as be leaves for Coimbatore bn ibe 
7th. 

The Proceedings of a largely attended Meeting of the Mundakayam 
Planters* Association is published, much of which is of general interest, 
Mr. Richardson's speech on the Labour Question, appears to us not only 
popular of what must occur, but is supported by previous examples. What 
has once happened is likely to occur again. 

The Labour Commission continues to attract attention and to lead 
to varied views, and this week’s correspondence appears immensely 
attractive, and we welcome as new correspondents Messrs. Newcome and 
.Mann, The latter's letter almost answers the doubts and suspicions of the 
former, and we hope that both will continue to give us the benefit of their 
leisure moments. Such new correspondents are ever welcome, and give 
direct encouragement to others to air their views and opinions, and th^ more 
these are ventilated, the easier (though their task is not enviable) will be the 
duties of the Labour Committee to assimilate divergent and conflicting ideas, 
when submitting their final scheme to the U. P. A, 

Mr, Mead contributes a letter which will doubtless receive due attention 
but we 4on't altogether agree with him,as the income that would be derived 
for the support of the ptoposed Labour Commission appears to us of far 
too fluctuating a nature—we name only two products—Coffee and Cardamoms 
as far too uncertain, 

Mr, Hunt suggests that three Assistants are insufficient and thinks this 
number should be increased to six : but though we agree with him in his 
opinion we cannot agree with him as to the means by which the additional six 
are to be secured. In the letters published there is much food for thought, 

Mr, Richardson writes on the subject of the International Rubber Ex¬ 
hibition and a'circular letter has been issued by the Secretary, embodying 
.his opinion that the Rubber Indus^y of Southern India should be repre* 
rented. 
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DISTRICT PLANTERS* ASSOCIATIONS. 
Mundakayam Planters* Association. V 

Minutes of the General Quarterly Meeting of the Mundakayam 
planters' Association held at the Travellers' Bungalow 
on biaturdayt November 8th* 7973, at 10 a.m* 

Present.— Mesers. R. Harley (Chairman). G. Atkins, B, Ai. Behr, E. S. 

Conner, E. R. Gudgeon,. L. Goldsmith, Gav. Greig, Ashton, 
Hamond, H. E. Howson, Eric Hall, J. Y. M. Henderson, 
C. M. Hunnybun,*H. B, Kirk, R. Lescher, R. Lester,-C. Martin, 
R. C. Milbank, A. W, Ruxton, J. A, Richardson, J. H. B. 
Sullivan, F. Simmons, R. Tait, J. Wedderspoon, George. West, 
R. L. M. Yeates, and Edwin Vincent (Hdhorary Secretary). 
By Proxy: —Mr. F. A. W. Meumann. Visitors: —Messrs. 
Wilkie, Ellis, Hodgins, Jourdain, Pitcairn and R. D. Anstead, 

The Chairman said it gave him great pleasure on behalf of the Associa¬ 
tion to announce the visit of Mr. R. D. Anstead, to whom a cordial welcome 
was extended. 

Business* —1. The Minutes of the last meeting W’ere taken as read. 
t 2. The Honorary Secretary read the report and recommendations of the 
Finance Committee as to the disposal of the surplus funds lying to the credit 
of the Association at the Bank. The recommendations of the Committee 
were discussed seriatim: 

(a) That a donation be given to the Mundaka\*am Church. After some 
discussion Mr. Hamond proposed and Mr.' Henderson seconded that this 
matter be left to the member individually. 

(b) That a Planters’ Hall be built. This proposal met with unanimous 
approval. Mr. Harley said that with the permission of his Directors he was 
agreeable to the sale or lease of some three acres o'f land at Manikal for the site. 
Mr. Richardson said he would be pleased to recommend this scheme to his Co- 
Directors and that, as the land near Mr. P. J, Zachariah’s Bazaar was being 
surveyed, the proposed site might be included by the surveyor and a plan 
sent Horne. After some discussion the original Finance Committee was 
selected to go into the matter and Ui. Harley was asked to submit a plan. 
It was also decided that the Honorary Secretary should send round a 
subscription list. 

3. The Honorary Secretary*read the report of the Scientific Officer 
Committee, the adoption of which was proposed from the Chair and 
seconded by Mr. Hamond. On this subject Mr. R. D. Anstead made some 
very interesting remarks, in the course of which he said he thought it would 
be a good thing for Southern India to have a combined Rubber Growers* 
Association and that this Association should obtain the services of a good 
man as assistant to the proposed M 5 xologist in Bangalore. Eventually two 
proposals were foi niiilHtcd :—(1) That this A.'^.'iociation strongly supports the 
resolution passed at ilie U. P, A. S. I. Annual General Meeting asking 
Governmnii for a Mycologist as we ihinlc it absolutely necessary to the 
Rubber Planting interests of Southern India. Proposed by Mr. J. A. 
Richardson aud seconded by Mr. Eric Hall. (2) That the Honorary 
Secretary be requested to write to the other Associations of South India and 
ask for their support to a scheme for the formation trf a Rubber Growers’ 
Association and the employment by that Assodation of an Assistant 
Scientific Officer. Proposed from the Chair and seconded by Mr*. H. B, 
Kirk. 
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4. Report of the ^Bangalore Delegate. —The Delegate Mr. Ashloa 

Hamond said:*- 

OwSng to the time that has elapsed between the meeting at Bangalore 
and this one, there is very little information that I can give you on the 
proceedings that took place, that you do not already know. Doubtless most 
ofyou, have not only read the report o£ the meeting but the^general corres* 
pondence, criticisms, etc., that have appeared in the Planters' Chronicle^ 
which discuss the most important items, and have noticed those which 
really concern this Association. 

Of course, many of the subjects on the Agenda were more fully dis¬ 
cussed, but mostly in Committee, which were not reported on, 

The number of subjects that actually concerned us were really very 
few. The only time that the product of Rubber was brought up was when 
Ceara was discussed and very little was said about that. 

I cannot say that our industry was very strongly represented considering 
its importance and the acreage that it covers in Southern India. 

The most important discussion that concerned us, naturally was the 
Labour Question. From what I gathered from every member present, it 
was quite evident that there were no Districts situated as wc are this year 
and, I trust, will continue to be. 

I think I may say that most Associations welcome the idea of the 
proposed Labour Commission Scheme. 

We had a whole day’s discussion, and as is usual with the subject, we 
got no further, but resulted in the appointing of a Sub-Committee, consist¬ 
ing of seven members, to draw up a proposed scheme to be laid before the 
members of all the local Associations, and of which you have all received 
the minutes, for a Labour Commission, to be run much on the same lines as 
the Ceylon Labour Commission is. We had present Mr. Scoble Nicholson, 
the Ceylon Labour Commissioner, who welcomed the idea of South India 
proposing to form a Commission the same as Ceylon. He gave us a rough 
out-line of the principles he worked on. 

As this subject is on the Agenda for discussion at this meeting, I need 
not here say anything further on the subject. 

Weights and Measures. —A resolution wis passed that the British 
Government be approached in order that the standardisation of weights and 
measures may become law. This of course would not affect us, being in a 
Native State, but, I think, it is a very necessary subject that we should go 
into, and I have a proposition to bring forward at this meeting. 

Manures. —It was reported by the Scientific Oilicer that in one or two 
cases, samples of mstnurc had been sent to him for analysis, the contents of 
which did not come up to the guarantees given. 

He impressed on us the importance of this and especially advised us all 
to pay attention to this matter, 

.« -Representatives of two manure firms were present and defended them¬ 
selves on the plea, that likely as not the samples sent, were not fairly taken. 
They were greatly in favour of having their supplies analysed, but only 
asked that a fair sample be seht to the Scientific OHiccr. 

As we have the pleasure of the presence of Mr. Anstead, I have no 
doubt he will say something on this matter. 

Mundakayam Post Office. —With regard to the improvement of our 
Local Post Office, I met the Hon'ble Mr. Barber and asked him to approach 
tbe.PostmasteriGeneral on the subject. 
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1 was, at thejtime, awaiting some information from the local authorities 
here, who promised to forward me the infcrination that 1 required, but I 
regret this did not reach me iu. time. However, I spoke to Mr. Richardson, 
who was then just off to Madras, who promised to see the Postmaster-. 
General and do what he could for us. I have since heard from him, and, 
by all accounts, he does not appear to have been able to get any further 
satisfaction from the Postal authorities. No doubt Mr, Richardson will 
have something to say on the subject. 

Subscription to the U, P. A. S. /.—As instructed I increased our cess 
to 2 annas provided other Associations fell into line. I think there were 
two Districts, who were not paying 2 annas per acre, but the Delegates of 
each of these promised to approach their local Associationrs on their return 
' and I have since read that one of these has already raised its subscription 
to two annas. 

I might mention that I was fortunate in having Mr. Richaidson close 
beside me and whom I consulted in the matter before raising ours to 2 
annas. 

London School of Tropical Medicine .—A stronger support is 
required for this, I do not think it is a matter that really interests any 
individual planter, but it is mo^e of a subject for our respective Companies 
to support, if they wish. 

Planters' Benevolent Mr. Abbott informed us, and it will be 

seen from the accounts circulated, that up till now only two appeals have 
been made for support. 

It is evident that this Fund does not get its proper measure of support 
from planters generally, and as remarked by the Chairman in his address, 
the prosperous limes of the past two years are probably accountable for this, 

I think that this institution should receive more consideration. 

General .—Hearing that Mr. Anstead contemplated a tour, I requested 
him to include this District in his programme. I think he will find more 
interesting subjects now than the eradication of weeds which was about all 
we had to show him at the time of his last visit. 

I was instructed to vote for Mr. Richardson as a member of. the Com¬ 
mittee, but he refrained from accepting any official position for next year, 
which I think you will all regret to hear. 

With regard to all other subjects on the Agenda, most of the^m referred 
to coffee, and local interests in British India, and unless any ineinber has 
any question to ask, I do not think I need occupy more time. 

In conclusion I must thank you for the honour of electing me as your 
representative of this Association, 

The Chairman said with regard to the increased cess promised by Mr, 
Hamond, that as now all other Associations are coming in he thought Mr. 
Hamond was justified in making this promise. With regard to the Planters* 
Benevolent Fond the Chairman said that he was sorry the Honorary 
Secretary’s request for subscriptions had been poorly responded to so far 
and hoped rtembers would come along with subscriptions for this Worthy 
object, • • 

Regarding Postal matters Mr, Richardson said he had had no opportunity 
of meeting the Postmaster-General in Madras but the matter was receiving 
attention, Mr. Harley proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr, Ashton 
Hamond,,which was seconded by Mr. Richardson and carried unanimously.. 
At the conclusion of the discussion the Honorary Secretary announced that 
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promises had been made by the members present of subscriptions amount¬ 
ing to Rs.225 to the Planters’ Benevolent Fund. 

5. System of Voting. —Mr. Eric Hail called the attention of the 
Association to the fact that at a previous meeting certain motions had been 
carried on a show of hands which might have been attended with different - 
results had the voting been carried out on an Acreage Basis according to 
Rule. After some discussion Mr. Richardson proposed that voting, on less 
important subjects, might be done on a show of hands but, that on matters 
more vitally affecting the interests of the community, it would be ’ done on 
Acreage Basis. Seconded by Mr. Hall and carried unanimously, 

6. The Proposed U*P.A,S.L Labour Commission .—The Honorary 
Secretary read a letter from Mr. J. J, Murphy declining to participate in the 
scheme, also a letter from Mr. Harley suggesting that the Scheme would 
not be of any use in Mundakayam without extradition, Mr. Richardson 
said: “ Mi. Chairman and Gentlemen. In rising to speak in favour of the 
proposed Labour Commission I feel I am rather ag.'iinst a stone wall as far 
as Mundakayain is conderned and am likely to be met with the argument 
that Mundakayam has no need of use for the Commission, having abundance 
of labour and low advances at the present moment. 

“ This is, no doubt, a very strong arguirfbnt which I cannot deny and 
one which, with the present depressed state of the Rubber market, must 
necessarily carry weight with Directors and Agents at Home. 

“ We have had a lot of correspondence in the Chronicle for and 
against the Commission. My old friend Mr. Mead wrote a very strong 
criticism on the Labour Committee’s proposal a lot of which was quite 
sound but there are several points on which I cannot agree with him and 
I think on the whole his letter an uncalled-for attack on the first attempt at 
combination, amongst Southern Indian Planters, which has ever shown 
signs of success. 

“ He divides the state of the Planting Industry into three classes :— 

1. The Districts that have no labour troubles or scarcity of labour.* 

2. The Districts which are not badly off but have plenty of room for 
improvement. 

3. The Districts which are always short, 

“ I thought, at the time, this w,as rather a dangerous statement to make 
as it advertises oui West Coast Labour rather much for my taste and 
Ceylon and the Straits will, no doubt, take advantage of the information 
and for this reason I refrained from replying to Mr. Mead’s letter. However, 
as He has made this blissful state of atTairs in Cochin public himself, the 
harm, if any, is already done. 

• “ Mundakayam, apparently, also exists under this happy state of affairs. 

“ Under these conditions, I must aumit, that the Labour Commission is 
not going to benefit you for the moment, but I would like to ask you how 
long this is going to continue. Is it likely that Ceylon and the Straits both 
pushed for labour, are going to sit still and leave our sanctuary alone—I 
think not. The Straits, who ran amok, during the Rubber boom both in 
capitalisation of the Companies and rates of wages now talk of reducing the 
latter. Their Indian Labour iq under contract for a certain period at certain 
wages and if they attempt to break their promises they will have a general 
upheaval with their present J4bl|)eiur and have to look for pastures new, and 
where more likely than the West Coast, if they are^not there already. 

“ 1 have been told that the West Coast cooly does not emigrate and is 
not likely to do so but, I am certain, means will be found to persuade «thejfn 
to do so. ' . * t ? 
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“ Not many years ago certain Districts represented on the U. P. A. who 
paid lower wages than the average, laughed at the idea of their Labour 
leaving them yet not much later a lot of that labour found its way 
south and they have now fallen from their high s.tate and at present 
figure in Mr. Mead’s class two. 

“ In a few years, if not sooner, Mundakaynm and Cochin will also be 
there and if the present state of affairs continue it will not be long till we 
shall fall to class three. 

“ The Straits wish to reduce their rates of wages and ask for combination 
amongst the planters to do so and with absolute combination they may carry 
it through, and only on the same lines may we hope to keep our labour. 

“ There is an old saying, though not generally applied^io labour troubles 
but none the less applicable that ‘ There is safety in numbers * and that is 
exactly the position to-day while all our Districts and recruiting Agencies 
are scrapping amongst themselves. Ceylon and Straits collar the Labour. 

I would ask you, therefore, to give' the Scheme 3 our serious considera¬ 
tion. I know that few, if any, are in a position at the present moment to 
promise support and I must point out that your opinions naturally carry 
weight with Directors and AgAits at Home and even if you are still averse 
to the Scheme I would ask you to send a Delegate to the Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the U. P, A. S. I., who should be appointed at this 
meeting. 

“ Remember we have the future to look to as well as the present and 
the Commission, if unanimously supported, would be a very powerful body 
and the cost of working it proportionately less, according to the acreage 
subscribing. 

“ Up to date South Indian Planters have shown a deplorable want of 
combination and at the last U. P. A. meeting the result of the deliberations 
on the labour question looked as if the dawn of a better day was breaking, 

“No matter where you go, at Horae or abroad, or what industry you 
like to take you will find its conditions of working controlled by combination 
of similar trades, and why not the Planting Industry of Southern India?” 
After a lengthy discussion Mr. Hamond proposed that the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary write to the U. P. A. S. I. that this Association is not in favour of this 
Scheme. This was not seconded and Mr. Behr proposed “ That the mem¬ 
bers of this Association do not see the necessity of the proposed Labour 
Commission but they are prepared to lay the matter before their Employers.” 
Seconded by Mr. Kirk and carried, 

7. The Sri Mulam Popular Assembly 1914 .—^The Honorary Secre- 
tary read letter from Chief Secretary to Government sanctioning separate 
representation from Mundakayam. Mr. Ashton Hamond, proposed by Mr, 
Kirk and seconded by Mr. Lescher^ was elected to represent the Associa¬ 
tion. The Delegate was instructed to place before Government; 

(rt) The question of grazing land and the stray cattle nuisance. 

(h) Roads. 

8 . Weights and Measwres.—Permission was given to Mr. Hamond 
to withdraw his resolution on the subject, 

9 Rubber Freight Rates.’^yit. Richardson proposed that the 
U, P. A. S. I. be requested to approach the Ceylon P. A. and the Straits 
P. A. with a view to getting combined action on the question pf reduction 
of Rubber Freight Rates to London. Seconded by Mr. Hamond and 
carried unanimously. 
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10. New Bridge and Cart Road to Vellanadi Estate.^Mv. Atkins 
proposed that Government be asked to pay for half the cost of the bridge 
and to contribute towards the upkeep of the Road. Seconded by Mr. 
Richardson and carried unanimously. 

11. Cattle Pound in Mundakayam,-Ur, Kirk proposed that the 
Association respectfully ask Government to start a Cattle Pound in Munda- 
kayam and that the cost of the Pound be met from the Association Funds. 
Seconded by Mr. Hall and carried after some discussion. 

12. The Erathui>etta-Kanjirappalli Road, -Ur, R. Lescher was 
given permission to withdraw his resolution on this subject as it is under¬ 
stood that estimates have been included in this year’s Budget for the repair 
of the road, 

Koshy's Hotels Kottayam, —Mr. Richardson said that we are in danger 
of losing this Hotel as the rent is too high for the Manager to run it at a 
profit. He proposed that this Association should ask the Peermade Associa¬ 
tion for its support in subsidising the Hotel. Seconded by Mr. Kirk, 

Mr. Hamond proposed as an amendment that we pay a set reasonable 
sum as the present rates charged in no way enable the Manager to make a 
profit sufficient to guarantee our advances to him. I would recommend 
that Rs.5 per day should be charged. Seconded by Mr. Hall. The 
amendment was defeated on a show of hand^ and the original resolution 
carried by 15 votes to 3. 

14. Oil Fuel ,—The Honorary Secretary read letter from Burma Oil 
Company and Asiatic Petroleum Company with reg«ird to the establishment 
of a Dep6t in Mundakayam. 

Mr. Hamond proposed that the Oil Agents be approached as to what 
is the lowest supply from them necessary for the establishment of a Depot 
in Mundakayam also that figures be obtained from the Peermade Associa¬ 
tion so that they may combine with us. Seconded by Mr. Eric Hall. Mr. 
Hamond added that he had consulted with Mr. P. J. Zachariah, who is a 
large retailer in the District and who had co-operated with him in the matter, 

15. Correspondence .—Read letter from Mrs, J. R. Forbes Fraser 
thanking the Association for its vote of condolence on the death of the late 
R. A. Fraser of Kuppakayam and enclosing a donation of five pounds (£5) 
to the Association. The thanks of the Association for this donation arc 
recorded and it was decided to place the amount to the credit pf Mr. Kirk’s 
fund for the erection of memorials in the.Peermade Church to the late R. A. 
Fraser and the late F, H. Halk 

Read letter from Mr. J, M. Jacob, G.B.V.C., offering his services as 
Veterinary Surgeon. No discussion. 

16. Date and Place of Next Meeting ,—The next meeting of the 
Association will be held by kind invitation of Mr, Eric Hall, at the Boyce 
Bungalow, on Saturday, February 7th, 1914. 

“ After the conclusion of the business the Chairman announced that 
Mr. Richardson had very kindly offered a Tennis Cup for competition 
between Mundakayam and Peermade. The meeting then terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chair, 

(Signed) R. HARLEY, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) EDWIN VINCENT, 

Honorary Secretary^ 
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CORRESPONDENOB. 

Cowcoody, 

Somwarpet, N. Coorg, 

November 27th, 1913. 

The Labour Commleeion« 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

^ Bangalore. 

Sr.—May I ask whether, if a man is rash enough to remain oqtside the 
Labour Commission, in other, words, the big Companies* Labour Trust, he 
is liable to have his labour drawn away, in other words, crimped, by the said 
Trust? If so, whether he could sue the Trust as a Corporation ? Whether 
intended or not, the effect must be to try and draw labour from coffee 
planters (mostly small independent proprietors, and therefore generally well 
satisfied with labour as it is) into the bloated tea and rubber companies. 
Coffee planters are being politely asked to “ walk into the parlour ** and tax 
themselves for their own undoing. This is shown by the Trust giving (in 
the case of two Associations to my knowledge) about one fortnight to decide 
whether one should take this grave step or not. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. Newcome. 


Palapilly P. O., 

November 30th, 1913, 

Tub Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Sir,—Mr. Aird’a letter in your issue of the 22nd and a private letter from 
Mr. Waddington are responsible for my writing once more to the Chronicle, 

I am loss disinclined to do so as I have a suggestion to offer and not 
merely destructive criticism. 

The whole matter lies in a nutshell. Some people think they will get 
good value for their money and others do not, 

I have already heard from home from ray directors that they do not 
approve of joining as they do not see the use of paying for other people’s 
troubles who are less fortunately situated. I have also heard on reliable 
authority that one of the biggest South Indian firms objects to the scheme 
as being unlikely to give them value f^r their money. 

Everyone will admit that the scheme as outlined will bear heavily on 
proprietors of immature areas. 

My suggestion therefore is, that the money required should be raised on 
crops actually harvested. To do this it would be necessary to take into 
consideration the value of the different products. 


The scale I should suj^est would be 
Cardamoms 
Rubber 

Tea and Coffee ••• 

Pepper ... 


as undpr:— 

4/- per pound. 
2/- per pound. 
•/8 per pound. 
•/4 per pound. 
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The cess therefore would only be paid by producers in accordance with 
the rough value of their crop. 

Immature acreages ^ would not be taxed and this I consider is not only 
likely to be popular but i* fair. Now clearings are for the most part opened 
either with local labour or by short time labour. 

Take this property as an example. The only permanant coolies I 
employ are for tapping or coolies I have introduced with a view to turning 
them into tappers in the next year or two. At present my Company would 
not be called upon to contribute largely but 1 should have the benefit of 
the Agency with respect to my actual tappers and 6 years from now when 
I hope we shall be producing H million pounds of rubber 1 should be 
I&ying as much as estates producing 3} million pounds of tea. At the 
same time the cost to the Company per pound of rubber would be insigni* 
hcant. 

I do not say that my scale of values is right or that it would never need 
revisiob but if money were raised this way there would be less feeling that 
there was too much 4d. for 9d. in the matter, 

I feel strongly that such a method of raising the requisite money would 
appeal far more strongly to proprietors than an acreage cess and be far 
more equitable. 

The Commission will never be of equal value to all places but most 
proprietors would, I think, stand in and not grumble. 

I am, Sir, 

Voiirs etc., 

A. H. Mkad. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,-“Opinions seem to differ as to “ the benefits ” we are to gain 
from the establishment of a Commission and some doubts are expressed as 
to whether we shall get our money’s worth, if the scheme is a “ iion-recruit- 
ing**OQe. Many people think that ** recruiting ” is essential to make the 
scheme a success. 

Now it is undoubtedly necessary to evolve a scheme that will give us a 
maximum of help in our labour troubles, at .a miniinuin cost. Details will 
of course have to be threshed out at the coming meeting. Meanwhile let 
everyone who has a suggestion to make come forward now, and make it. 
To practise what I preach—here goes— 

Suggestion No. I. The Scheme as drawn up by the Labour Committee 
seems to me to have too much hr-iad and tail and not enough body. The 
success of the scheme will undoubtedly depend on the European Assistant 
Commissioners.’* No. 3 in my opinion is not enough. Make it 6, Monej^ 
to pay for them can be saved by 500 off Commissioner’s ^salary and by saving 
a bit over advertisements that will probably never be read. 

No. II. Let the Commission be “a labour controlling and Recruiting 
Agency (call it “ The S. India Labour Bureau ** to prevent confusion with 
Ceylon Labour Commission) and let it be a means of bringing the man. in 
want of work and the man wanting workers together. I am aware that 
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recruiting means many difficulties croppi ig up in the ^ay of advances, 
travelling expenses - and deciding where the recruited cooly shall be sent. 
But these can be surmounted. 

No. 111. No suggestion has so far been made as to restricting advances. 
Competition and bidding for the services of the cooly has caused advances 
to go up to an exorbitant sum. A limit should 1 think be imposed; and no 
sum above that limit should be recoverable at law. 

Yours faithfully, 

Thos. Hunt. 


The Laboup CommiMion. 


The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle. 

Bangalore. 

Sir,—So much has been written by many able Planters about the pro¬ 
posed Labour Commission, that I approach the subject wjth diffidence; 
but there are one or two stock phrases and questions, that are always being 
quoted by those, either asking for information on fhe subject, or opposed to 
the scheme. The first of importance is “ we are to pay Rs.2 per acre.” 
This seems to hit everyone, and in some cases is cause enough to condemm, 
and throw out the scheme. Men on estates of 300 acres exclaim “we 
don’t lose Rs.600 per year in bad debts and advances.” What I want to 
point out is—that no one is asked to pay Rs.2 yer acre per annum. When 
drawing up the proposed Labour Commission-Report, ^which is still in a 
very skeleton form), the committee had to put themselves on the right side 
in the matter of finance, and they fixed a maximum of Rs.2 per acre for 
the first year, the subscription may be less, it is not to be more. Every¬ 
one can understand that in the first year there will be heavy initial ex¬ 
penses, hence the request for Rs.2 per acre. If planters will look at the 
rate of subscription at, say a inaxium of Rs.1-4 (roughly speaking) per acre, 
it may be even less, ii does not sound so very heavy. The amount asked 
for being Rupees six per acre to cover five years. 1‘he scoffers might drop 
this condemning cry of Rs,2 per acre. 

Another question frequently asked: “ What benefits are we to derive 

from this Labour Commission, if they are not going to recruit labour for 
us ?” Can any man in his senses think that by paying Re. 1-4 per acre, he 
can sit in his office and order in to his estate as many coolies as he requires, 
and have them supplied ? This seems to be what some planters expect. 

Now some of the benefits I take it we are to receive for Re. 1-4 per 
acre: 

1, Help will be given to Proprietors and Managers to trace defaulting 

hiaistries, and so recover something occasionally,^ which at present is 
not recoverable. ^ ^ 

2. Help will be given to maislries in their country to trace defaulting 
coolies, who have taken advances from two or more maistries, and the estates 
to which they have been traced will in some way square up with the 
maistry, who had given the previous ad^ance. Enquiries id both t^ese in¬ 
stances, if carried throdgh the nearest labour dep6t, in the defaulters own 
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country, will I think greatly help to trace defaulters; whereas a warrant 
sent out is only returned, with the words “ the whereabouts of ftie accused 
is unknown,” and the case is struck off the magistrates* file in a short time. 
On the other hand the defaulters name would be kept in the books at the 
nearest dep6t, and the defaulter hun ed up from time to time and when he 
did return to his country, he would be caught. 

We cannot expect to see immediate and great improvement in bur 
labour the first year or two, but I think that when the maistries and coolies 
realise that if they take advances from two or more estates, they are syste¬ 
matically hunted from year to year, they will give up the practice; and so 
apart from recovering advances from defaukh^ maistries, where we now 
get 20 coolies on a contract made for 40, (wMcn is about the average) we 
shall get in 30 or even more. This is a 'point I want particularly to 
emphasize, that we shall in a few years be getting 25% more labour for 
advances given out. Surely it is worth while risking Re. 1-4 per acre for 
these aims and results. 

I have read with interest what has been written by such well-known 
men as Messrs. Danvers, Nicolls, Martyn, Barber, &c., who are all fora Labour 
Commission, though perhaps on slightly different lines (which will be decided 
upon at the meeting of the delegates) and I hope other names equally well 
known, and carrying as much weight, will come into line, and a combined 
Labour Commission of some sort will be started ; if not on the scale antici¬ 
pated at the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting, let us start on a smaller scale, and the 
maistries who find their interests looked after will surely come (honestly let 
us hope) to those estates who hold out a helping hand to their labour. 

Yours faithfully, 

H, M. Mann. 

Sidapur, Coorg, 

1st Dec. 1913. 


Peermade, 27th November, 1913. 

International Rubber Exhibitlcn« 

The Editor, 

i The Planters' Chronicle, 
i Bangalore. 

. Dear Sir,-^By last mail I heard from the Directors of 5 Rubber Com¬ 
panies and one private proprietor offering support to the scheme of having 
I Southern India represented at the coming International Rubber Exhibition. 

: It seems to me that the people in London are the best judges in this matter 
' and from the letters I have got they seem to think it advisable that Southern 
India should be represented. There is little time to waste if we intend to 
do anything, and 1 should be greatly obliged if you would sound the Hono¬ 
rary Secretaries of District Associations on the matter. If anything is to be 
ddn6 a Committee should be appointed to go into"the ways and means with¬ 
out delay. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. A. Richardson, 




April 1 By Balance b/d 




1914 igi4 

March. J. March C, B. 

31st. To Profit and Loss a/c ^ 1 27,650 0 0 31st By Cash ... 1 20 000 
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Balanoe 8ha*t at B'tmt Marohf 1914. 


Dr. 


To Sundry Creditors 
„ Capital Account 


Rs. A. p. 
125 0 0 
76,470 0 0 


Cr. 

Rs. A. P. 

By Block Account ... 53,000 0 0 
Labour advances 
outstanding ... 450 0 0 

„ Proceeds outstand¬ 
ing on coffee sales..• 7,650 0 0 

„ Cash in hand ... 400 0 0 

„ Cash at Bankers... 15.035 0 0 


Rs. 76,595 0 0 


Rs. 76,595 0 0 


Block Account this is also termed “ Plantation Account** in “ Estate 
Account ** and represents the cost and development of 
‘ the Estate. All expenditure on immature cultivation 

is debited to this account. 

Sundry Creditors:—I f numerous, separate accounts should be opened 
for each. 

Capital Accoui^t:— This account is merely a measure of the amount of 
capital and does not represent the capital itself. 
The capital itself is represented by assets less the 
liabilities. 

The account is increased by profits, or bj cash 
or by property, and decreased by losses or with- 
drawings cash or property. 

If A was to pay his household expenses out of estate moneys, they 
should not .bq carried to the Profit and Loss Account bat may be shown in 
thj Balance Sheet as a deduction from the Capital Account, thus 

' . . Rs. A. P. 

Capital as per last Balance Sheet 
Deduct Household expenses 
Add Profit (if any) 

Capital of this date 


Rs. 


Accounts with Agents. —If the produce was to be shipped to London 
for sale ihe following procedure would be adopted. 

When the Agent’s return is received, the Sales Account should be 
t;redited with the gross amount, and the Agent’s account in the Ledger 
debited. Only expenses the Agent may have incurred should be credited to 
his account ^ and debited to the' correct expense accounts. Any moneys 
remitted by the Agent will be credited to his account! 
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Agents’s Account. 


Dr. 


amount of sale pro¬ 
ceeds ... 


Rs. 

A. P. 

By Sale Charges a/c 

Rs. 

Cr, 

A. P. 

s 


100 

0 0- 

30,000 

30,000 

0 0 

0 o| 

Cash ••• 

Rs. 

29,900 

3O,OO0 

0 0 

0 0 


* Sales Account. 

Transfer to Profit & I By Agent’s a/c ... 30,000 0 0 

Loss ... 30.000 0 01 

Sale Charges Account. 

To Agent’s a/c. for I Transfer to Profit and 

sale charges ••• 100 0 01 Loss ... 100 0 0 


India. 

Tea Export ,—A recent official report states that the deipand for tea 
across the north-west borders, particularly in Afghanistan, is increasing 
enormously. The value of the exports of Indian tea has risen from just 
under 6 lakhs of rupees in 1910-1911 to 9i lakhs in 1912-1913, this rapid 
growth of trade being confined exclusively to Indian green tea. The same 
period shows an even more remarkable incr^se in the consumption of 
foreign teas, the value of which has risen from If lakhs to 23i lakhs.—• 
United Empire. 

Free Raw Materials in.the U. S. A. 

The Tariff committee of the United States Scrap Rubber Dealers* 
Club, have requested us to call attention to the fact that under tbe neW 
Tariff Act which has just became effective, new rubber waste as well as 
old will be admitted free. The present Tariff Act contains the following 
paragraph covering rubber 

India-rubber^ crude and milk of, scrap or refuse India-rubber fit 
only for re-manufacture.” 

Under this provision, new rubber waste as well as old rubber waste, 
receives free entry; that is, can be imported free of duty. Previously this 
Was impossible on account of the old paragraph containing the words not 
worn out by use ”; therefore any shipments containing even a slight per¬ 
centage of new waste were assessed in their entirety at 10 per cent. 

The change should eliminate a good percentage of shortages which 
have occurred heretofore ; as shipments will not be subjected to the same 
amount of handling and scrutiny as heretofore. The element of uncer¬ 
tainty is also banished. Formerly any shipment was subjected to duty 
charge-upon arrival by customs authorities, even though it contained a very 
slight percentage of new waste perhaps inadvertently thrown in,—JAs 
India-Ruiher Journal. 
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COfitMtS. 

We reproduce from the “ Indian Planters* Gazette and Sporting News,” 
a short account of the gathering cf wild rubber in South America. Colonel 
Fawcitt describes it as ** brutalizing.** It must be seen to be believed, for 
no such experience can be compared with it in India, where the cooly 
labour has been invariably well treated and well looked after from the days 
of the Pioneers in all our Agricultural Industries. 

The Gold Coast are taking the wise precaution of insisting on cocoa 
and rubber plants and seeds being disinfected before landing. Next year 
we all hope that the Pest Act on the same lines will be in force in India. 

The opening address b}^ Professor T. B, Wood on Agriculture before 
the British Association at Birmingham is of such general interest to all that 
we make no excuse for publishing it can only regret that space prevents us 
giving our readers the whole of it. Great as are the strides that have been 
made in recent years in Scientific Agriculture, it is marvellous that these 
results should be the outcome of practically onl^ twenty-five years. 
Agriculture is a restless Science, and we may expect new methods* tending 
to the increased fertility of our soils from scientific research. Next week 
we hope to complete this very valuable address. 

We also publish from the “ Board of Trade** Journal the exports'of 
Rubber from Brazil, Peru and Bolivia. 

Mr. Barnard*s letter on the Labour Que.stion will doubtless receive the 
attention due to it from the Labour Committee, and Drove a distinct help in 
framing some laws for the better supervision of inaistries. The form 
attach^ appears capable of improvement but it is a valuable suggestion, 

Mr. Rutherford has written a most interesting report of his experiences 
with Green Hug and his method of attacking and checking it. It contains 
suggestions on the method of spraying of the highest practical use and is 
bound to be appreciated by all planters ; and we hope that others will follow ' 
in bis footsteps, as suggested by Mr’. Anatead. Not only in regard to Green 
Bug, but “ many other probletus.*’ Wfe draw particular attention ^ to th^ 
Planting £xpert*3’lettcr,aQd emphasize bis word of warning. 
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RUBBER. 

The tra?fcdy of wild rubber fi^atherinjr is graphically described in the 
November number of the Contemporary Review by Mr. John H. Harris, 
“ The natives may tnamp through the forest for days ; provisions may run 
short or go bad, and the workers must sleep in rude shelters composed of a 
few palm branches and twigs, which are a poor protection from tropical 
tornadoes. Whilst searching for rubber the unclothed natives suffer terribly 
from those tropical rains. 1 have seen them many a time almost convulsed 
with rigours as the pitiless cold rain has poured down on their naked or 
half-clad bodies. In utterable misery, with chattering teeth and countenan¬ 
ces livid with cold, they pluck wildly at pieces of bark or forest lea\’^es‘in the 
hope of obtaining some shelter, if only for the head. Fever frequently 
follows, and then, too often, further tornadoes, the fording of a swamp or 
heavy cold dews exact the final penalty; and the rubber gatherer has gone 
to those Elysian fields of which he dreams— where rubber does not grow.” 
The writer quotes Colonial Fawcett’s letter to The Times last year, in 
which the Indians searching for rubber in the upper reaches in the Amazon 
is thus described : ‘‘ I have seen batches of Indians covered by ‘ sekiti,* .a 
species of leprosy, or lying in rows in filthy sheds, too weak from fever to 
get about, piling up debt, which has to be expunged in rubber. Nobody 
seems to care, The whole business is brutalising.” 

By way of contrast to the condition of the unfortunate creatures 
engaged in the collection of wild rubber in some parts of South America a 
statement as to labour conditions on rubber plantations recently issued by 
the Agent of the Federated Malay States is quite cheerful reading. On 
estates of over 100 acres the total number employed in the Federated 
Malay States in 1912 was 188,050, an increase of 22,00 over 1911. Wages lor 
Tamil men ranged from Id, to Is. 10^1. per day, for Javanese from 9ri. to 
Is. td, per day and Chinese from \\d, to 2s. ^d» per day. It must be 
understood, however, that housing accommodation and medical attendance 
arc provided by the employers. Olficial reports show that the labour¬ 
ers are able to save considerable sums of money out of their wages. The 
amount remitted by money order from the Federated Malay States to India 
increased from Ks,.3,40i,00 in 1911 to Ks.4,295,646 in 1912, and the 
amount to the credit of Indians in the Savings Bank was ^53. 890 pf which 
about ^ 16,^350 is said to have beeen deposited by labourers.— 
Planters' Gazette and Sporting News. 

GOLD COAST. 

Importation of Cocoa and Rubber Plants and Seeds. 

The Board of Trade are in receipt of an Order-in-Coiincil dated 21st 
July, 1913 which was made by the Governor in Council under the 
“ Destructive^ Pests Ordinance, 1912” and which notifies that it shall not 
be lawful for\'iny person to imoort inte the Gol 1 ('oist Colony any Cocoa 
or Rubber .plants or .sceJs into th j C )1 my,' except through the Port.s of 
Accra and Scccondec. 

All such coeoa or rubber plants or U must be disinfected before 
shipment in a manner approved by Director of Agriculture, and 

accompanied by a certificate to the effect that such disinfection has been duly 
and properly carried out; otherwise they will be destro.ved, or landed at suCh 
place as the Director of Agriculture may direct for disinfection under the 
supervision at the expense of the --Board of Trade JoarnaU ' 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BIRMINGHAM. 

Section M. 

AgHoulture. 

Opening Address hy Prof, 1\ B. Wood, President of the Section, 

I propose to follow the example of my predecessor of last year, in that 
the remarks I wish to make to uay have to deal with the history of agjricul- 
ture. , Unlike Mr. Middleton, however, whose survey of the subject went 
bapk almost to prehistoric times, I propose to confine myself to the last 
quarter of a century—a period which covers vvliat I may perhaps be permit¬ 
ted tq call the revival of ayiicultural science. 

Twenty-five years ago institutions concerned with the teaching of 
agriculture or the investigation of agricultural problems were few and far 
between. I do not propose to waste time in giving an exhaustive list, nor 
would such a list help me in developing the argument I wish to lay before 
the section. It will serve my purpose to mention that organised instruction 
in agriculture and the allied sciences was already at that date being given 
at the University of h^dinburgh and at the Royal Agricultural College, whilst, 
in addition, one or more old endowments at other universities provided 
courses of lectures from time to time on subjects related to rural economy. 
Agricultural research had been in progress for fifty years at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, where the work of Lawes and Gilbert had settled for 
all time the fundamental principles of crop production. Investigations of a 
more practical nature had also been commenced by the leading agricultural 
societies and by more than one private landownei. 

In these few sentences I have endeavoured to give a rough, but for my 
purpose sufficient, outline of the facilities for the study of agricultural science 
twenty-five years ago, at the time when the county councils were created. 
Their creation was followed almost immediately by what can only be called 
a stroke of luck for agriculture. The Chancellor of the Exchecpier found 
himself with a considerable sum of money at his disposal, and this was voted 
by Parliament to the newly created county councils for the provision of 
technical instruction in agriculture and other industries. 

Farmers were at that time struggling with the bad times following the 
wet seasons and low prices of the ‘ seventies and eighties’ and some of the 
technical instruction grant was devoted to their assistance by the county 
councils, who provided technical instruction in agriculture. Thus, for the 
first time, considerable .sums provided i)y the GovernmcMit were available for 
the furtherance of agricultural science; and, althcngh at first there was no 
general plan of working and every county was a law unto itself, the result 
has been a groat increase of facilities for agricultural education and 
research. 

Almost every county has taken some part. The larger and richer 
counties have founded agricultural institutions of their own. In .some cases 
groups of counties have jiiincd togeilier and federated themselves with 
established teaching institutions. For iny purpose it sulficrs to slate, with¬ 
out going into detail, that in practically every comity, in one way or other, 
attempts have been made to carry out investigations of problems related to 
agriculture. 

Twenty ye.ars after the voting of the technical instruction grant to the 
county councils, Parliament has again subsidised agriculture in the 
of the Development Fund, by means of which large sums of money 
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' been devoted to what may be broadly called agricultural science. It seems 
to me 'that the advent of this second* subsidy is an occasion when' this 
section may well pause to take stock of the results which have been achieved by 
the expenditure of the technical education grant. J do not propose to discuss 
• the results achieved in the way of education, although mosUof the technical 
instruction grant has been spent in that direction. It will be more to the 
point in addressing the Agricultural Section to discuss the results obtained 
by research. 

' The subject, then, of my address is the result of the last twenty years 
•' of alpricultural research, and 1 propose to discuss both successes and 
failures, in the hope of arriving at conclusi )ns which may be of use in the 
futtire. 

. Agricultural science embraces a variety of subjects. I propose to con- 

• sider first the results which have been obtained by the numerous practical 
field experiments which have been carried out in almost every county. I 
suppose that the most striking result of these during the last twenty years is 
the demonstration that in certain cases phosph.ates are capable of making a 

' very great increase in the crop of hay, and a still greater increase in the 
’feeding value of pastures. This increase is sot yiefded in all cases, but the 
subject has been widely investigated^ and the advisory staffs of the colleges 
are in a position to give inquirers trustworthy inforination as to the pro¬ 
bability of success in almost any case which may be submitted to them. 
T>ii is a satisfactory state of things, and the question naturally arises: 
How has it come about ? 

■' On looking through the figures of the numerous reports which have 
been published on this subject, it appears at once that in many case^the 
increase in live*weight of sheep fed on plots manured with a suitable dressing 
'■ of phosphate ha^ been twice as great as the increase in weight of similar 
animals fed on plots to which phosphate has not been applied. Now> about 
a difference of this magnitude between two plots there can be no mistake. 

• It has been shown by more than one experimenter that two ' plots treated 
similarly in every way are as likely as not to differ in production from their 
mean by 5 per cent, of their produce, and this may be taken as the probable 
error of a single plot. Where, as in the case of many of the phosphate 
experiments, a difference of 100 per cent, is recorded, a difference of twenty 
.times the probable error, the chances amount to a certainty that the 
difference is not ah accidental variation, but a real effect of the different 
treatment of the two plots. The single-plot method of conducting field 
trials, which is the one most commonly used, is evidently a satisfactory 
method of measuring the effects of manures which are capable of producing 
100 per cent, increases. It was good enough to demonstrate'with certainty 
the effects of phosphatic manuring on many kinds of grass land, and it i& to 
this fact that wP owe one of the most notable achievements of agricultural 
-scitence in recent years. 

Another notable achievement is the discovery that in the ^ease of most 
<./oC the large-cropping varieties in potatoes (he use of seed from certain 
idlstricts in Scotland or the northern counties of Ireland is profitable. ^ This 
is another instance of an increase large enough to be measured ^accurately 
by the sioefletplot method. Reports on the subject show that seed brought 
recently front Scotland or Ireland gives increased yields of from 30 to 30 
per cent, over the yields prodnchd by seed grown locally' for three t>r more 
years, 
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That the siogle^ipbt method fails to give definite results^ in many cases 
'where it has been used for nvatiurial trials is a matter of common knowledge. 
•Half the reports,of guch: 4 i 9 als consist of explanatkins. of the/discrepaaoies 
between^die results obtained, and the results, which ought to. have been 
obtained. . The moral .is obvious. The singWplot metbodv which snffipea to 
demonstraie results as striking as those given by phosphates on soma .kinds 
of pasture land, signally fails when the subject of investigation is concerned 
with differences of 10 per cent, or thereabouts. 

Before suggesting a remedy for this state of things it • ifrill b® 
consider the allied subject of variety testing, which has been brpOfht into 
great prominence recently by the introduction of new varieties of 4nany;kinds 
of farm crops. In testing a new variety it is necessary to measure two 
properties—its quality and its yielding capacity—for money-return < per acre 
is obviously determined by the product of yielding capacity and <|uality as 
expressfed by market price, propose here to deal only with the determina¬ 
tion of yielding capacity. The determination of quality is not allied to 
manurial trials. 

In attempting to determine yielding capacity there has always been a 
strong temptation to rely on the measurement of obvious structural charac¬ 
ters. For instance, in the case of cereals many farmers like large ears^>uo 
doubt with the idea that they are an'indication of high-yielding capacity. 
Many very elaborate series of selections have been carried out, on 4he 
assumption that large grains, or large ears, or many ears per plant implied 
high yield. 

We may taker it as definitely settled that none of these characters is 
trustworthy^ and that the determination of yielding capacity resolves itself 
into the measurement, ofv the yield given by a definite area^ The actual 
measurement, therefore, is the same as that made in manurial trials, and. is, 
of course, subject to the same probable error of about 5 per cent. 

It follows, therefore^ that it is siib^ect to the same limitations. Variety 
trials on single plots, and that is the method commonly used, will serve, to 
measure variations in yielding capacity of 30 per cent, or more, but. are 
totally inadequate to distinguish between varieties the yielding capacities, of 
which are within 10 per cent of each other. 

Numbers of such, single-plot trials have been carried out, with the 
result that many varieties with yielding capacities much below normal have 
almost disappeared from cultivation, and those commonly grown do not 
differ greatly from one another—probably not more than 10 per cent, 

Ten per cent, in yielding capacity, however, in cereals means a return 
of something like 15s. to 20s, per acre—a sum which may make the differ¬ 
ence between profit and loss ^ and if progress is to be made in manuring and 
variety testing, some method must be adopted- which is capable of measur¬ 
ing accurately differences in yield per unit area of the order of 10 per cent, 

The^mly way of decr-sasing the^probable error is to increase, the number 
<of plots, and to'arrange them so/that plots between which direct cofnpaiison 
L is necessary are placed aide bjx eide^ao • as .to reduce. as' much as, possible 
variationswdue to diffbreuces in soih Thus it has been shown that with^ten 
^vplotsinfive.pairs theprobableverronon the average can be reduced to about 
I per oentM in wbieh oase a^lxliflemice' of .from 5 ta 10 per./^oent... qao^be 
^^meastifbd M6thAemiddhiraible^ceffiahity. 
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Such a method involves, of course, a great deal of trouble; but agricul¬ 
tural science has now reached that stage of development at which the obvious 
facts which can bo demonstrated without considerable effort have been 
demonstrated, and further knowledge can only be acquired by the expenditure 
of continually increasing effort. In fact, the law of diminishing return hold 
here, as elsewhere. 

It appears, then, that for questions involving measurements of yield per 
unit area, such, for instance, as manurial or variety trials, further advance 
is not Ukel> to be made without the expenditure of much more care than has 
been<given to such work in the past. The question naturally arises: Is it 
Wrtb while ? I think the following instance shows that it is ;— 

Some years ago an extensive series of variety trials was carried out in 
Norfolk, in which several of the more popular varieties of barley were 
grown side by side at several stations for s^N^eral seasons. In all, the trial 
was repeated eleven times. As a final result it was found that Archer’s 
stiff-straw barley gave 10 per cent, greater yield than any other variety in¬ 
cluded in the trials, and by repetition of the experiment the probable error 
was reduced to I per cent. 'I he greater yield of 10 per cent., being over 
six times the probable error of theJexperiment, indicates practical certainty 
that Archer barley m.ay be relied on to give a larger crop than any of the 
other varieties with which it was compared. One difficulty still remained. 
It was almost impossible to obtain anything like a pure strain of Archer 
barley, • Samples of Archer sold for seed commonly contained 25 per cent, 
of other varieties. This difficulty was removed by Mr. Heaven, who select¬ 
ed, again with enormous trouble, a pure high-yielding strain of Archer bar¬ 
ley, Since this strain was introduced into the Eastern Counties the demand 
for it has always exceeded the supply which could be grown at Cambridge 
and at the Norfolk Agricultural Station, and it is regarded by farmers 
generally as a very great success. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that a 10 per cent, difference is well worth 
measuring, that it cannot be measured with certainty by the single--plot 
method, and that it behoves those of us who are concerned with field trials 
to look to our methods, and to avoid printing figures for single-plot experi¬ 
ments which may very well be misleading. Almost everyone thinks himself 
competent to criticise the farmer, who is commonly described as too self- 
satisfied to acquaint himself with new discoveries, and too conservative to 
try them when they are brought to his notice. Let up examine the real facts 
of the case. Does the farmer ignore new discoveries ? The largely increas¬ 
ing practice of consulting the staffs of the agricultural colleges, which has 
arisen among fanners during the last few years, conclusively shows that he 
does not; that he is, in fact, perfectly ready to avail himself of sound advice 
whenever he can. Is he too conservative to try new discoveries when 
brought to his notice ? The extraordinary demand for seed of the new 
Archer barley quoted above, and for seed of new varieties generally, the 
continuous advance in the prices of phosphatic manures, as the result of 
increased demand by farmers, the trade in Scotch and Irish seed potatoes, 
all show how ready the farmer is to try new things. The chief danger seems 
to be that he tries new things simply because they are new, and he may be 
disappointed if those who are responsible Tor the new things in ques¬ 
tion have not taken p^ins to ascertain with certainty that they are 
not only new but good* Farmers are now-a-days in what may be called 
a very receptive condition. Witness the avidity with which they paid extra¬ 
vagant prices for single tubers of so-called new, but inadequately tested, 
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varieties of potatoes some years ago, and in a less degree the extraordinary 
demand for seed of the much-boomed French wheats, and the excitement 
about nitrogen for soil or seed inoculation. Witness, too, the almost universal 
failure of the new potatoes and French wheats introduced during the boom, 
and the few cases in which nitrogen gave any appreciable result The 
farmer who was disappointed with his ten-guinea tuber, his expensive French 
wheat, or his culture of nitrogen cannot but be disillusioned. Once bitten, 
twice shy. He does not readily take advice again. 

Let us, therefore, recognise that the farmers of the country are ready 
to listen to us, and to try our recommendations, and let that very fact bring 
home to us a sense of our responsibility. All that is new is not therefore, 
necessarily good- Before we recommend a new thing let us take pains 
to assure ourselves of its goodness. To do so we must find not only 
that the new thing produces a greater return per acre, but thPl the increased 
return is worth more than it costs to produce, and we must also define the area 
or the type of soil to which this result is applicable. This implies in practice 
that each field trial should confine itself to the investigation of only one, 
or, at most, two, definite points, since five pairs of plots will be required to 
settle each point; that the experimental results should be reviewed in the 
light of a thorough knowledge of farm book-keeping, and that accurate notes 
should be taken of the type of the soil, and the area to which it extend^, and 
of the various meteorological factors which make up the local climate. At 
present we are not in possession of a sufficient knowledge of farm accountancy, 
but there is hope that this deficiency will be removed by the work of the 
Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics, which has recently been 
founded at Oxford by the Board of Agriculture and the Development Com¬ 
mission. The excellent example set by Hall and Russell in their “ Survey 
of the Soils and Agriculture of the South-Eastern Counties,” an example 
which is being followed in Cambridge and elsewhere, seems likely to result 
in the near future in a complete survey of the soils of England which will 
make a sound scientific basis for delimiting the areas over which the results 
of inanurial or variety trials are applicable. 

Reviewing this branch of agricultural science, the outlook is distinctly 
hopeful. New fertilisers are coining into the market as, for instance, the 
various products made from atmospheric nitrogen. New varieties of farm 
crops are being produced by the Plant-breeding Institute at Cambridge, and 
elsewhere. It is to be hoped that the work of the Agricultural Economics 
Institute at Oxford will’ throw new light on the interpretation of experimental 
results from the accountancy standpoint. Finally, the soil surveys on which 
the colleges have seriously embarked will assist in defining the areas over 
which such results are applicable. *It only remains for those of us who are 
responsible for the conduct of field trials to increase the accuracy of our 
results, and the steady accumulation of a mass of systematic and scientific 
knowledge is assured. It will be the business of the advisory staffs with 
which the colleges have recently been equipped by the Board of Agriculture 
and the Development Commission to disseminate this knowledge in prac¬ 
ticable form to the farmers of this country. 

One niore point, and I have finished this section of my address. I 
have perhaps inveighed rather strongly against the publication of the results 
of single-plot trials. I quite recognise that the publication of such results was 
to a great extent forced upon those experimenters who were financed by 
annually renewed grants of public money. Now-a-days, however, agricul¬ 
tural science is in a stronger position, and I venture to hope that most public 
authorities which subsidise such work are sufficiently alive to the evils attend* 
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ant 0114116'publicatioh of inconclusive results'to agree to coldtin'oe thdr gr^ots 
for-such periods as may suffice for t4|e complete working out of the problem 
under investigation, and to allow the Anal conclusions to be published in 
some properly accredited agricultural journal, where they would'be readily 
and permanently available to ail concerned. This would in no wise prevent 
xheir subsequent incorporation in bulletins specially written for the use of 
the’ practical farmer. 

So far I have confined my remarks to subjects of which I presume that 
every member of the section has practical experience, stibjects which depend 
on the measurement of the yield per unit area.' These subjectsi however, 
although they have received far more general attention than anything else, 
by no means comprise the whole of agricultural science. Certain scientific 
workers have confined their efforts to the thorough solution 'of 'specific and 
ciromnsoribed problems. 1 propose now to ask the section to direct “its* 
attentioa to some typical results'which has been ^thus achieved during th6 
last twenty years. 

The first of these is the development of what> I may call soil science. 
Twenty years ago the bacteriology of nitrification had jiist been worked out 
))y Warington and by Winogradski. The phenomena of ammoniacal fer¬ 
mentation of organic matter in the soil were also faiily well established. 
The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by organisms symbiotic on the legumi* 
nosae had been definitely demonstrated. Fixation of nitrogen by free-living 
organisms had been suggested, but was still strenuously denied by most soH 
investigators. No suggestion had ycjt been made of the presence in normal 
soils of any factor which inhibited crop production. The last twenty years 
have seen , a wonderful advance in soil science. Our knowledge of 
nitrification and ammoniacal fermentation has been much extended. The 
part played by the nodule organisms of the legumiiiosae has been well 
worked out, has seen a newspaper boom, and a subsequent collapse, from 
which it has not yet recovered. Hut the greatest advance has been the 
discovery of the part played by protoza in the inhibition of fertility.— 
Nature, 

(To be Conti fitted,) 


HKAZIL. PERU. HOLIVI.A. 

E.xports of Rubber from the Amazon Hasin, via Para, in 

September, 1913 * 

H. M. Consul at Pat-a (Mr. G. H. Michell) reports that the quantity of 
rubber exported fifom Para, Manaos, Inquitos, and Itacoatiara during the 
month of September, 1912 and 1913vwas as follows:— 

- Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho, Total. , 

September 1913— Kilogs Kilogs. Kilogs. Kilog.s. Kiloga. 
To United Stat(3a...542,737 116,300 453,169 129,404?^ 124,1610 

To Europe ...624,822 126.816 144.143 173,694 126,9475^ 

Tot al... 1.367.559 243.116 507.312 303,098 - 251.1085 

September 1913— 

To United States...620,3U 173.489 326.223 181,695 130A733'- 

To Eur ope . ...8 67.141 76,700 160.191 . 24^,731* 134;7H13 

Total... 1,487.432 250,258 486.416 425,409.’. 264t9A36. 
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C6RRBBPONDBNCB 

Muoderi Estate, 4th December, 1913. 

Th# Labour Ooitimlaaion, 

The Editor, 

The Pli^nters* Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,-^In regard to the scope of the Labour Commission as detailed 
by Mr. Nicolls in your issue No. 44, I think item 4 regarding '' supervision of 
inaistrie^ ” re(]uires sotne amplification. 

To effectually supervise maistries a scheme somewhat on the following 
lines api>ears necessary and I do not see any insuperable difficulties in its 
Accomplish tiient. 

liupriinus. All Estate Superintendents who are members of the Com¬ 
mission should be called upon to submit a list of maistries employed on their 
estates at the time, and also a list of all maistries whose names 
appear in the Check Roll for the last two years or any other suitable period. 
1 his niight be done in the form enclosed giving the particulars shown in the 
headings. These lists when collected should be compared and a complete 
register of maistries, past and present, drawn up. » Copies of the Register 
should be supplied to each Asst. Commissioner who should make it part of 
his duties to personally see the maistriei noted as working on Estates in his 
section and further the accuracy of each Estate Superintendent's information 
should be cheeked by the Commission's native staff. In this manner all 
good " maistries could be identified and rascals who are under advance to 
more than one Estate discovered. The Commission could then afford to 
take the risk of guaranteeing the “ good " maistries and by paying parti¬ 
cular attention to coolies of such mai.strles in respect to items 1, 2, and 5 of 
Mr. Nicoll's letter can bring home to 41/ maistries the desirability of being 
registered by the Commission, 

Yours faithfully, 

N. A, S. Barnard. 


Name, 

Personal 
appearance, 
Height, age, 
&c. 

1 

Period 
working on 
estate. 

Average 
amount of 
periodical 
advances. 

Average 
Daily- 
gang of 
coolies. 

Supt's 

□pinion. 

Asst. 

Coinr’s 

Re¬ 

marks. 

i 

j 








Saklaspur. 

Qraan In Myaora* 

The Editor, 

the Planters* Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—One now sees vety .little correspondence re. above pest and 
as the stsion is on as when it may be likely to crop up ia parts of di^UdcU 
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where so far it is unknown, 1 think that your readers may find of interest 
the experiences of one ^ho has just gone through an attack and had a big 
area infected. 

At the beginning of outbreak in April last, I had no Sprayers and so to 
try and keep outbreak in hand 1 had big gangs on removing all wood on 
which bug could be found ; putting this wood into sacks on spot and then 
burning it. Though this work at time was then approved, I am now of 
opinion that with a product like coffee it was wrong, and that I should have 
done better to have waited for Sprayers and in the meantime confined my at¬ 
tention to removing ants* nests instead, as they were spreading the scale. In 
the case of a single tree it might be of use to remove all wood, on which pest 
is, but even then it stands to reason that there must be a lot of Scale which 
is not visinle to the eye, and so is only wasting good material with no bene¬ 
fit. I should advise anyone who has only just had his estate infected, to 
spray only taking care to spray not only the trees attacked but also several 
trees all round them, and not to remove any wood except perhaps to prune 
trees out, so that spray can get at them better. In an infected estate, if one 
finds a lot of either the Red, or small Black ants on trees, the chances are 
that Scale is present also. 

Coffee is not an easy tree to spray, and it was with this work that I 
found a lot of difficulty from a planter’s point of view, especiallv if area 
infected is big, as one has to do work as cheap as possible and yet it must 
be thorough to be of any use, I found it as well to teach coolies to 
sprayers with only water in them at first, as it is.not at all ati easy matter 
to get them to understand. Any one can pump stuff out of sprayer, but no( 
only is this in my opinion useless, but also very expensive. What one wants 
is that pressure is first got up well behind spray, and then emulsion will be 
thrown well into tree, if the* nozzle of the sprayer is not held too near the part 
to be sprayed. These two facts are hard to teach, but they make all the 
difference, both in the way the pest is killed, and also in the amount of fluid 
used, A man who gets good pressure behind spray and holds his nozzle 
well off from the part being sprayed, will cover twice the area of a man who 
simply pumps the stuff on and holds his nozzle right up, and what is more 
the latter’s work, though the tree will be soaked, will not kill like the former’s, 
as it does not get at the bug in the same way. I found that a gang of sprayers, 
if working welt could be seen quite a distance off by a fine mist over trees, 
whereas if the pressure was not being kept up, or the nozzle was not being 
held right, one did not see this, 

I used as fluid In sprayers. Rosin 1, Washing Soda 1, Navy Bar Soap 1, 
to 4 gallons of water. The above kills well, and I should not advise anyone at 
first outbreak to try any experiments with any other, till they have got the 
whip hand. But the above is very strong, and I found that as soon as I had 
got a whip hand, that an emulsion made up with half the amount of Soda 
did well, and also there is a doubt in my mind as to whether the Soap is 
necessary at all ? Anyway I should strongly advise any one to use the. best 
soap only, as I found in one instance when I had to use a cheap soap, 
for about a week, that the whole of my gang got bad eyes from the irri¬ 
tation of it, and I myself was none too happy I found here that when a big 
area has to be sprayed it is better to make a man work up oqp side and down 
the other of each row, going backwards the whole time, thus not only does he 
not have to pass through trees already dpne, but it also has the advantage of 
his not spra^ng a fellow worker as is the case if two men are working on the 
same row. 

In making the solution I found that there was np need to .redupe the 
Rosinio a fine powder, but if one smashed it up into small lump^ it was quite 
sufficient and labour is thus saved when oqe is making a big quantity. . 
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I found a big native sugar boiler a grand thing to make a quantity in, as 
one can then put in say 50 lbs. of each ingredient and sufficient water to 
piake a stock solution, each gallon of which will when added to a kerosene 
tin of water make 4 gallons of fluid for spraying. In this way one has very 
little to carry in estate, except water, as a little solution goes a long way. An 
old petrol tin is a very useful thing to carry the stuff about the estate in. 

During the main outbreak 1 used the Eclair No. 1 Sprayer with a double 
nozzle and found it very satisfactory, but it is difficult to keep the pressure 
hp, ?ind«also after continual wea**, it wapts a lot of adjusting. I have alsa 
tried “ Four Oaks *' and Holder Pressure Sprayers. The latter I think are, 
ideal, but they will want a lot of looking after, or thev will not stand much 
wear. I am however glad to say since the latter sprayers arrived 1 have 
had not much use for them, as at present the trees on this estate seem to be 
free from scale, and the only place one finds any, is in ants* nest where it 
has been harboured by them. 

The Fungus that attacks the “Green Bug’* appeared early in the rains, 
and was most satisfactory, especially on the Sprayed area. On some trees it 
did not appear at all till almost the end of rains. I however found that if 
one carried some fungus infected branches to these latter trees that one 
could very soon in this way get Fungus to breed on them also. 

I expect however that our Assistant Scientific Orticer, now that this pest 
has been with us for quite a while, will have been able to collect a lot of 
data which will be of use to estates who have the Pest, as though we have a 
knowledge of one way of keeping it in hand still I conclude with the opportunity 
he has had of studying the present outbreak, he will be able to soon tell us 
something more of its life history, and the influence different works such as 
tillage and manures may have on combating pest. I believe that I am 
right in saying that one is now working rather in the dark as regards this 
scale, and that it is not improbable if more was known about its life and. 
movements during the period when climatic conditions are not favourable 
for breeding; especially in relation to the coffee tree; one might bo in a 
better position to tackle it. With us in Mysore where Coffee is the staple 
product, the more we can know about this pest the better, as I believe I am 
right in saying that so far the scale has been found on no other product in 
the C offee districts in Mysore, and that the reports that it exists on the 
native crops in the open courtry, have still to be proved, I think the Green 
Bug (Lecatinitn Viridc) is being confused with thw young of another kind, 
which it is very like, and which I know has been in most parts for years. 
One often finds the suckers of a iungle stump covered with the young of this 
other species; and it is likely to give one a shock if they do not know how 
to distinguish between the two—especially if found in a Coffee Estate. 

Yours faithfully, 

■ E. W. R. 

No, 1010/1913, Office of the Planting Expert, 

Bangalore,* * 

5th December, 1913, 

Thk Boitok. 

Plnnters^ ChronicU^ 

Bangalore. 

‘ Dear Sir,—E. W. R’s interesting letter is most welcome, would that 
‘Others would follow his example and give us the benefit of their practical 
experiences with Green Bug and many other problems. 
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At the beginning of the outbreak last April it was fondly hoped that it 
was purely'sporadic and so E. W. R. and others were advised by the 
Scientihc Department to use drastic measures with the idea of stamping it 
out once for all. Moreover there were no sprayers on estates, despite fre¬ 
quent warnings given in former years that the pest would one day make its 
appearance and that ^11 estates should keep sprayers and^ spraying material 
ready as an insurarnce. To wait for sprayers to come from Europe appeared 
futile and hence the need for drastic pruning methods. With sprayers in 
hand, and 1 trust that now there is np estate in South Mysore without them 
(I wonder if this is really the case ?) I agree with E. 'iW. R. that spraying is 
the best thing to do. \ 

E. W. K. tells us how to spray, and our thanks are due to him for his 
most valuable practical hints. As to tho mixture I believe it the best. Of 
course there are lots of other mixtures which will kill scales more or less, but 
. personally I believe this to be the best. It can as E. W. R. says be made 
weaker once the scale is got in hand, but I think the soap is nectissary. 

With regard to sprayers, an Auto spray type h the best as it avoids the 
necessity of pumping and automatically keeps up a big pressure behind the 
spray which £. W. R. finds so necessary. The Holder is a good type but 
expensive and the Honorary Secretary of the Council of the Mysore Planters' 
Associations has been put in possession of price lists and details of several 
other equally efficient and cheaper Auto-sprayers. The Scientific Assistant 
who gave him his information can also help in this matter. 

The fungus no doubt undei favourable climatic conditions docs a 
lot of good, but it will not grow in dry weather. It should certainly be 
spread when it makes its appearance by tying fungus infected branches into 
trees not yet infected. 

There must also, I think, be an organised campaign against Ants though 
these will be difficult to exterminate. 

Trees which have been attacked by Scale though saved by spraying 
will undoubtedly be weakened and they should' be manured accordingly. 
In fact as I have often said to resist the attack of this or any other pest the 
trees should be maintained at the highest pitch ot vigour and health. 

The young of Lecanium viride is easily confused with that of 
Pulvittaria psidiu the Mealy Bug, and planters should endeavour to dis¬ 
tinguish between these scales. 

As E« W. R. says there is a lot still to be learned about this pest. 
In the monsoon it will be found sheltered in ants' nests chiefly 
and it is undoubtedly carried over periods unfavourable to it largely by the 
aid of Ants. 

In conclusion.let me once more remind and warn planters that there 
will probably be a big general outbreak of this pest in the early months of 
January. It should be watched for most carefully and tackled directly it 
s(ppears. Once more is there anyone who has not got his sprayers, rosin, 
soda,^ spapf^ike., anyone who has not made everi^’^recaution to fight^his pesti 
anyone who does not know it when he sees it ? If so let him at once take 
the necessary precautions and remember that he is a danger to the whole 
planting community if he is going to neglect the pest and allow his estate 
to becoihe a nursery from which jt can spread to his neighbours. It is Xo 
deal e^ith such that a Pest Act is necessary, but I firmly hope there are no 
planters‘so selfish and careless in South Mysore. 

Ypurs faithfully, 

kUDOfUPH D. Akstrad, 
Planiini 
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Contents. 

A valuable paper from the Scientific Officer on the results of Compost 
making by Mr. Wilkins, of Hoscottay is contributed, and with the accom* 
panying table will prove most interesting. 

The Philosophy of Manuring which we extract from the Gardener^s 
Chronicle shows the value of investigation which confirms the old philo¬ 
sophy as practised at Rothamsted. H also, if read correctly, confirms the 
necessity of soil analysis, if the agriculturist is to get the full benefit of his 
soil, 

Mr. Cyril Warren of Trinidad gives a short account of tapping. some 
Ceara Plants in his nursery. 

We conclude Prof(3ssor Woods* address which will be read with much 
interest, though dealing largely with the fattening of cattle; but those por¬ 
tions that refer to selection of wheat seed, bring home the enormous value 
of seed selection. That the Faincrs of England arc ready to receive infor¬ 
mation and benefit by experiments is clearly shown. The Planters of 
Southern India are no less intelligent and receptive. The indigenous agri¬ 
culturist is harder to move and much more conservative in his ideas. 

We publish an invigorating letter from Mr. Danvers whose reappear¬ 
ance in these columns is ever welcpine, not oply to ourselves, but to our 
readers. It marks with appreciative approval the efforts of others to keep 
in the straight line and not be led away by “ the light that leads astray,** 
Even where and when he differs with others, his remarks are always to the 
point. 

A “ Potential Competitor ” and “ Dyspeptic ” also add their quota* 

We are obliged to Mr. Clarke foif furnishing us with a short leaflet on 
how to pack tea and have much pleasure in publishing it. 

We regrfet to say that there is left on our hands a large quantity of the 
Discussion on the Labour Question which we had printed separately, and 
which we hoped that members of District Association.^ would take to send 
Home to absent Proprietors and others whom the Book of Proceedings doe^ 
not reach*. . . 
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Solentiflo Oflioer’s Papers. 

CXXIV.— Composts. 

In continuation of the work being done on Composts, some of which 
has already been reported upon in Scientific Officer’s Paper 120., the results 
of an experiment made at Hoskottay Estate are now available. 

This compost was made upon the lines adopted by Mr. Pittock as re* 
ported in the Planters Chronicle Vol. VII. p. 465. Two brick pointed pits 
were made and in these alternate layers of Pulp, Ashes, and Bone Meal 
were placed and when full straw pandals were constructed over the pits and 
the compost allowed to rot down until November when it was applied. 

24 tons 3 cwts of raw mate|:ial were originally put into the pits and this 
when rotted down gave 15 tons of Compost ready for application, a loss of 
about ^8^ taking place during the fermentation and composting. A sample 
taken gave the following analysis. 



* 



r- -- - '—‘ 



Air dry 

A eVi 

Calculated to 

- 

. 

sample. 

A Su* 

dry material. 

, Moisture ... •..i 

10*40 



*^Organic Matter 

30*39 

— 

33*92 


flnsoluble Matter... 

25*05 

42*38 

28*00 


Phosphoric Acid ... 

4'34 

>•33 

4*85 

Ash H 

Potash 

0*76 

1’28 

0*85 

;59'2l 

Lime... ... ... 

5'89 

9*95 

6*58 

• - . 

LOther soluble Mineral matter 

23‘W 

39*06 

25*80 

, J • * 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

"Containing Nitrogen 

1*96 

* — . 

1 

2*19 


. > The Compost when sampled was of a cheesy composition and wet, con* 
taming actually 68^8% of moisture and then weighed 20 tons. Consequently 
this 2Q tons of compost contained 6*24 tons of dry matter and from the 
analysis the monetary value of this can be calculated in terms of Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric Acid, and Potash and set against the actual cost of preparation 
and thus a profit and Ipss account can be made. For this purpose 1 lb. 
of Nitrogen is taken as costing Sit annas bought ns Ground Nut Poonac, 1 lb. 
of Phosphoric Acid as costing 2 aunas 4 pies bought as Basic Slag, and 
1 lb. of«Potash as costing 2 annas 10 pies bought as Sulphate of Potash. 
These are the costs f.o.r, and cost of transport to the estate has been 
oeglected, but it must be remembered that this is in some cases a cbn^ 
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siderable item and when taken into account makes the compost more valu¬ 
able than appears below. As set against this nothing has been charged for 
cost of application. 

On this basis we get the following:— .... 


Cost of Making. , , 

Rs. A. I?. 

2 Pits brick pointed 10x6x3 ••• ••• ••• 12 0 ip 

21 cwts. Bone Meal ... ••• ... . 89 A 0 

Transport ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 10, 0 0 

21 tons Pulp \ Carrying and putting in , 

42 cwts. Ashes and Line Sweepings i the Pits ... ••• 21 0_;0 

Straw paudals over the pits ••• 3 12 0 


Total... 136 0 0 


Value of Compost. 

Rs. A. p. 

6*24 tons of dry matter in compost contain:— 

306*1 lbs. of Nitrogen 8*5 as. per lb. ••• ... 162 9 8 

677*9 lbs. of Phosphoric Acid 2 annas 4 pies per lb. ... 98 13 9 

118*8 lbs. of Potash 2 annas 10 pies per lb. ... ... 21 0 7 


Total... 282 8 0 


This leaves a profit of about Rs.l46 or, since there were 15 tons of the 
compost as applied, a profit of nearly Rs.lO per ton over and above the value of 
the manure. In addition to this the pits are still in good condition and need 
only a little repairing before being used again so that the Compost made in 
them next year will be still cheaper. 

RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Planting Expert, 

Coffee. 

The quantity of coffee exported in 1912, which includes 34 tons from 
the New Hebrides, amounted to 404 tons, valued at £33,092. Since the 
year 1903 coffee exports have advanced steadily, the average yearly increase 
having been slightly over 71 tons. The quantity e.xported during the five 
years 1907-1911 averaged 454.^ tons a year, in 1912, however, owing to the 
ravages of the coffee plant-disease, known by the name Hemilcia vastatrixt 
there was a decrease in the exports as compared with 1911. This disease, 
which made its appearance here towards the end of 1910, has done much 
damage, and in spite of all efforts to stop it is still spreading slowly* Some 
plantations have been completely, others as yet only partially destroyed, the 
the timely spraying of the plants with Bouillie Bordclaisc ' (a preparation- 
containing sulphate of copper) having had the effect of checking, though not, 
as it had been hoped, of eradicating the disease. Many plantation oWnerr 
are now discarding the Arabics for the Robnsta variety, which, offers 
greater resistance to the disease, whilst others, having lost all or most of 
their plants, are substituting cotton for coffee. The present area under eoifee 
is estimated to be about 1,500,hectares (3,705 acres). The quality of New; 
Caledonian coffee is very good. - Diplomatic wd. Conanltar liepofts^ 
France* 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MANURING. 

The principles which j^uide the practical man in his choice of manures 
and fertilisers are simple and well known. In the first place the growing 
plant requires large quantities of water, if only to repair the inevitable and 
continuous loss of water vapour from the leaves. The plant itself- contains 
an extraordinarily large percentage of water, and all the chemical operations 
vwhidh -take place in it depend for their fulfilment on a larger or smaller 
quantity of M^^iter in the tissues of the plant. Hence if'he is to obtain larger 
crops the gardener must see to it that an adequate supply of water is avail- 
dble to'the plant. It is-not enough for him—even where it is practicable— 
to add water : he.must build up a soil of such constitution that'it will both 
fhold water-and part with it readily to the plant. Since decaying organic 
^matter, farmyard manure, for example, imparts this property to'the isoil; 
this class of substance is looked upon as an ideal manure. * 

‘ Tn the second place, the practice of mtanuring depends on the well esta- 
t)lished fact that certain mineral substances, and particularly nitrogen 
compounds, potash and phosphoric acid, are e‘<sential plant foods. Hence 
the art of manuring consists in the amelioration of the water conditions of 
the* soil and in supplying deficiencies in what may be called the feeding 
fiapacUy of the soil. There is, however, a third principle, which is no less 
important, but which is apt to be overlooked. That principle is an econo¬ 
mic one. The gardener must secure the conditions which we have indicated 
^at the minimum of cost. 

By the ?iddition of dung in sufficiently large quantities an adequate 
amount of.esseutial food may b6 provided ; but since dung contains rela¬ 
tively small (piantities of such an esseniial as phosphoric acid it is evident 
that a more economical method of manuring consists in adding, together 
>vith a small amount of dung, sorne phosphatic fertilizer, such, for example, 
as basic slag. 

In recent years these old-established principles have been challenged, 
and we have been asked to revise the articles which constitute the philosophy 
of manuring. 

■ The new philosophy, which has been urged by Messrs. Whitney and 
Cameron, of the Bureau of Soils, holds that all soils contain large stores of 
the essential foods, phosphates and potash, that the water an.the soil—the 
soil solution—contains enough of these substances for the purposp of pla^st 
growth, and that one soil is not more fertile than another because it is richer 
in such mineral substances as potash or phosphates, but primarily because 
it is in better case to supply the crop with all the water which it requires. 
A second cause of the inferior fertility of certain soils is found by Messrs; 
Whitney and Cameron to lie in the existence therein of towic substances 
produced by the roots of previous crops, and left in the soil to -tbpi detri-, 
meni of the growth of the plants which succeed these crops. 

In order to meet the * objection that artificial potash and phosphatic 
manure^ are known to increase soil fertility these investigators urge that 
the fertilisers act, not by supplying food ’ to the plant, but by putting the 
toxic spiltsubstaoces out of action. 

From the point of view of immediate practice the newer hypothesis is 
not important; but from that of the ultimate practice of manuring ho less 
^an from the point of view of scientific horticulture it is of very great 
irn|>ortaiice indeed. Hence the investigations Carried out by Mr. A. ,D. Hall 
and hfe colleagu^ at -Rothamsted, and published recently by the Roy^iji 
Society, are particularly opportune. 
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The net result of these investigations is to vindicate the older view, and 
to show that the revolutionary toxic hypothesis is without foundation. The 
conclusions reached by Mr. Hall, which are of greatest interest, are, first, 
that the Rothamsted plots, which are to-day producing poor crops owing to 
the fact that essential foods—now Potash, now phosphoric acicj—have been 
withheld during the past sixty years, yield good crops when their particular 
deficiencies are made good. Thus a phosphorus-starved soil gives a normal 
^ood crop when phosphatic manures are added to it, and similarly a potash- 
starved soil recovers its fertility when its defect of potash is made good. 

Second, although the soil of such plots has carried continuously for the 
past 60 years crops of one kind only— wheat in some cases, barley in 
others—water extracts from tho soil are found to have no toxic action what¬ 
ever on the roots of similar or different plants. 

Hence the toxic theory of soil fertility may be dismissed, or at most 
•regarded as of very limited applicability. 

Third, the Whitney-Cameron hypothesis that all soils contain enough 
potash and phosphates for plant-feeding purposes is shown to be improbable. 
For Hall demonstrates that, as we might expect on the old view, the feeding 
value of a soil extract increases within wide limits with its concentration. 
That is to say, a solution which contains more potash or phosphates pro¬ 
duces bigger crops than one which contains less of the substances. Natur¬ 
ally, there is a limit to this law that concentration increases crop, and as we 
all know, an excess of a soluble fertiliser may result in no crop at all. The 
r61e, therefore, of the artificial fertiliser is to bring the “ soil solution” up to 
the maximum beneficient concentration, and we may still hold the common- 
Sense view that fertilisers used as supplements to dung exert their beneficial 
effects by reason of the plentiful supplies of specific foods which they put at 
the disposal of the plant.— The Gardeners* Chronicle, 


Tapping Ceara Plants. 

The fall in price is causing so much apprehension among the producers 
of plantation rubber can be met in some measure by improvement in 
methods of production. That there is room for improvement there can be no 
doubt, and therefore records such as the following, though dealing with 
matters of detail only, are of a somewhat general interest:— 

I have recently been tapping some Ceara Plants (Manihot Glaziovil) at 
my nursery in Dabadia, Trinidad. They were planted about ten years ago, 
at an elevation of 20 to 300 feet, and this is the first time they have been 
tapped. The outside bark was first peeled off, as it would be too tough to 
cut with a knife. A herring-bone tapping was then made on one side of the 
tree and a boy stationed by the side with a syringe, from which be supplied 
a constant slight flow of water down the centre cut. In this way quite a 
large quantity of latex v.'as obtained, which w.is afterwards coagulated by 
means of an 8 per cent solution of lime juice or by sulphuric acid. The 
slabs thus formed were taken the next day out of the coagulating pans and 
placed to dry on shelves lined with perforated zinc. When dry they were 
‘removed to an air-tight chamber, and smoked for fifteen mintues ever a 
charcoal fire on which were placed seeds of the Koperitc Palm (Maximiliana 
Mflrtiana). The tempi rature of the room was maintained at about 80O to 90^ 
When the smoking w'as completed the rubber was placed in powdered 
sulphur, which helps to keep it in condition, Cyril Warren^ Dahadia% 
Trinidadr^The Gardeners' Chronijcle, ' 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BIRMINGHAM, 

Section M. 

AgHcultura. 

Opening Address by Prof* T. B. Wood^ President of the Section, 

{Continued) 

The suggestion that ordinary soils contained a factor which limited 
their fertility emanated in the first instance from the American Bureau of 
Soils. The factor was at first thought to be chemical, and its presence was 
tentatively attributed to root excretion. Certain organic substances, pre* 
surnably having this origin, have been isolated from sterile soils, and found 
to retard plant growth in water-culturci It is claimed, too, that the re¬ 
tardation they cause is prevented by the presence of many ordinary manu- 
rial salts with which they are supposed to form some kind of combination. 

Contributions to the subject have come from several quarters, but 
whilst the suggested presence of an inhibitory factor has been geneilally 
confirmed, its origin as a root*excretion , and its prevention by manurial 
salts has not received general confirmation outside American official circles. 
The matter has been strikingly cleared up by the work of Russell and 
Hutchinson at Rothamsted, who observed that the fertility of certain soils 
which had become sterile was at once restored by partial sterilisation, 
either by heating to a temperature below lOQoC., or by the use of ‘volatile 
antiseptics such as toluene. This observation suggested that the factor 
causing sterility in these cases was biological in nature that it consisted, in 
fact, of some kind of organism inimical to the useful fermentation bacteria, 
and more easily killed than they by heat or antiseptics. After a long series 
of admirable scientific investigations these workers and their colleagues 
have shown that soil cotained many species of protozoa, which act upon 
the soil bacteria, whose numbers they keep within definite limits. In 
certain circumstances, such, for instance, as those existing in - the soil 
of sewage farms, and in the artificial soils used for the cultivation of 
cucumbers, tomatoes, i&c., under glass, the protozoa increase so that the 
bacteria are reduced below the numbers recpiisite to decompose the organic 
matter in the soil into substances suitable for absorption by the roots of the 
crop. Practical trials of heatii^ such soils, or subjecting them to the action 
of toluene, or other volatile antiseptics, have shown that their lost efficiency 
can thus be easily restored, and the method is now rapidly spreading among 
the market gardeners of the Lea Vallej^. 

1 ha\ e attempted to sketch the chief points of this subject with some 
detail in order to show that strictly scientific work, quite outside the scope 
of what some people still regard as “ practical.” may result in discoveries 
which, apart from their great academic interest, may at once be 
turned to account by the cultivator. The constant renewal of expensively 
prepared soil which becomes sick” in the course of a year or so is a 
serious item in the cost of growing cucumbers and tomatoes. It can now 
be restored to fertility by partial sterilisation at a fraction of the cost of 
renewal, and considerable sums are thus saved by the Lea Valley growers. 

For my second instance of scientific work which has given results of 
direct value to farmers, 1 must ask to be allowed to give a short outline of 
the wheat-breeding investigations of my colleague Prof. Biffen. Even as 
late as fifteen years ago plant-breeding was in the purely empirical hapha¬ 
zard stage. Then came the rediscovery of Mendel’s laws of heredity, which 
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put in the hands of breeders an entirely new weapon. About the same 
time the Millers* Association created the Home-grown wheat Committee, o£ 
which Biffen was a member. Through this committee he was able to define 
his problem as far as the improvement of English wheat was concerned. 
There appeared to be two desiderata: (1) The production of a wheat which 
would crop as well as the best standard home-grown varieties, at the same 
time yielding strong grain, t. e., grain of good milling and baking quality ; 
and (2) the production of varieties of wheat resistant to yellow rust, a dis¬ 
ease which has been computed to decrease the wheal crop of the world by 
about one-third. 

The problem having been defined, samples of wheat were collected 
from every part of the world and sown on small plots. From the first year’s 
crop single ears were picked out and grown on again. Thus several hundred 
pure strains were obtained. Many were obviously worthless. A few pos¬ 
sessed one or more valuable characteristics: strong grain, freedom from 
rust, sturdy straw, and so on. These were used as parents for crossing, 
and from the progeny two new varieties have been grown thoroughly 
tested, and finally put on the market. Both have succeeded, but both have 
their limitations. Burgoyne’s Fife, which came from a cross between 
strains isolated respectively from Canadian Red Fife and Rough Chaff, was 
distributed by the Millers’ Association after a series of about forty tests, in 
which it gave an average crop of forty bushels per acre of grain, which 
milled and baked practically as well as the best imported Canadian wheat. 
It is an early-ripening variety w'hich may even be sown as a spring wheat. 
It has repeatedly been awarded prizes for the best sample of wheat at 
shows, but it only succeeds in certain districts. It is widely and success¬ 
fully grown in Bedfordshire and Dorset, but has not done well in Norfolk. 
The other variety. Little Joss, succeeds much more generally. ‘ In a series 
of twenty-nine trials scattered between Norfolk and Shropshire, Kent and 
Scotland, it gave an average of forty-four bushels per acre, aks compared 
with forty bushels given by adjoining plots of Scpiare Head’s Master. It 
originated from a cross between Square Head’s Master and a strain isolated 
from a Russian graded wheat known as Ghirka. Its grain is the quality of 
ordinary English wheat* It tillers exceptionally well in spring, and is prac¬ 
tically rust-proof. Its one drawback is its slow growth during the winter if 
sown at all late. It has met with its greatest success iu the Fen districts, 
where rust is more than usually virulent. 

The importance of this work is not to be measured only by the readi¬ 
ness with which the seed of the new varieties has been tried by farmers and 
the extent to which it has succeeded. ’ The demonstration of the inheritance 
of immunity to the disease known as yellow rust, the first really accurate 
contribution to the inheritance of resistance to any kind of disease, inspires 
hope that a new n^ethod has appeared for the prevention of diseases in 
general. 

Biffen’s work too shows the enormous value of co-operation between 
the investigator and the buyer in defining problems connected with the 
improvement o£ agricultura,! produce. It is open to doubt if a committee of 
farmers would have been able to define the problems of English wheat pro- 
ductioa as was done by the Millers’ Committee, and in the solution of any 
problem its exact definition is half the battle. Mackenzie and Marshall in 
their work on the “ Pigmentation of Bacon Fat” and on the spraying of sows 
for fattening, have found the great value of consultation with the staffs of 
several large bacon factories. There seems to be in this a general lesson^ 
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that before taking up any problem one should get into touch not only with 
the producers but with the buyers, from whom much useful information can 
be obtained, 

I feel that Biffen’s work has borne fruit in still another, direction for 
which perhaps he is not alone responsible. Twenty years ago agricpltural 
botany took a very subsidiary position in such agricultural examinations as 
then existed. In some of the agricultural teaching institutions there was no 
botanist, in others the botanist was only a junior assistant. It is largely due 
to the work of Biffen and the botanists at other agricultural centres that 
botany is now regarded as perhaps the most important science allied to agri¬ 
culture. 

I must here repeat that I am not attempting to make a complete survey 
of all the results obtained in the last twenty years! My object is only to pick 
out some of the typical successes and failures and to endeavour to draw 
from their consideration useful lessons for the future. So far *1 have not 
referred to the work which has been done in the nutrition of animals, and I 
now propose to conclude with a ohort discussion of that subject. The work 
on that subject which has been carried cut in Great Britain during the last 
twenty years has been almost entirely confined to practical feeding trials 
of various foods or mixtures of foods, trials which have been for the most 
part inconclusi\’e. 

It has been shown recently that if a number of animals in store condi¬ 
tion are put on a fattening diet, at the end of a feeding period of twelve to 
twenty weeks about half of them will show live-weight increases differing by 
about 14 per cent, from the average live-weight increase of the whole lot. 
In other words, the probable error of the live-weight increase of a single? 
fattening ox or sheep is 14 per cent, of the live-weight increase. This being 
so, it is obvious that very large numbers of animals must be employed in 
any feeding experiment which is designed to compare the feeding value of 
two rations with reasonable accuracy. For instance, to measure a difference 
of 10 per cent, it is nece.ssarv to reduce the probable error to 3 per cent, in 
order that the 10 per cent, difference inay have a certainty of thirty to one. 
To achieve this, twenty-five animals must be fed on each ration. Those 
conversant with the numerous reports of feeding trials which have been 
published in the last twenty years will agree that iii very few cases have 
such numbers been used. We must admit then that many of the feeding 
trials which have been carried out can lay no claim to acCifracy. Neverthe¬ 
less, they have served a very useful purpose. From time to time new 
articles of food come on the market, and are viewed with suspicion by the 
farmers. These have been included in feeding trials and found to be safe 
or otherwise, a piece of most useful information. Thus, for instance, 
Bombay cotton cake, when first put on the market, was thought to be 
dangerous on account of its wooly appearance. It was tried, however, by 
several of the agricultural colleges and found to be quite harmless to cattle. 
Its composition is practically the same as that of Egyptian cotton cake, and 
it now makes on the market practically the same price. 

Soya-bean cake is another in.stance of a new food which has been simi¬ 
larly tested, and found to be safe for cattle if used in rather^niall quanti¬ 
ties and mixed with cotton cake. The price i.s now rapidly rising 10 that 
indicated by its analysis. Work of this kind is, and alw»ays will be^, most 
useful. Trials with few animals, whilst they cannot measure accurately the - 
feeding value of a new food, are quite good enough to demonstrate, its gen* 
eral properties, and its price will then gradually settle itself as the food getar 
kno^n. 
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Turning to the more strictly scientific aspects of animal nutrition, 
entirely new ideas have arisen during the last twenty years. Twenty years 
ago*lhe generally accepted view of the role of proteins in nutrition was that 
the proteins ingested were tr^ansf^rined in the stomach and got into peptones, 
and absorbed as such without further change. Splitting into crystalline 
products, such as lelicin and tyrosin, <j^aB thought only to take place when 
the supply of ingested protein exceeded the demand, and peptones remained 
in the gut for some time unabsorbed. It is now generally agreed that 
ingested protein is normally split into crystalline products which are sepa¬ 
rately absorbed from the gut, and built up again into the various proteins 
required by thq animal. If the ingested " protein does not yield a mixture of 
crystalline products in the right proportions to build up the proteins 
required, those crystalline products which are in excess are further changed 
and excreted. If the mixture contains none of one of the products required 
by the animal, then life cannot be maintained This has been actually 
demonstrated in the case of zein, of the proteins of maize, which contains 
no tryptophane. The addition of a trace of tryptophane to a diet, in which 
zein was the only protein, markedly increased the survival period of mice. 

The adoption of this view emphasises the importance of a know¬ 
ledge of the composition of the proteins, and especially of a quantitative 
knowledge of their splitting products, and much work is being directed to 
this subject in Germany, in America, and more recently in Cambridge, as a 
result of the creation there of an institute tor research in animal nutrition 
by the Board of Agriculture and the^Development Commission. This work 
is expected ultimately to provide a scientific basis for the compounding of 
rations, the idea being to combine foods the proteins of which are, so to 
speak, complementary to each other, one giving on digestion much of the 
products of which the other gives little. Meantime, it is desirable that 
information should be collected as lo mixtures of foods which are parti¬ 
cularly successful or the reverse. 

Here the question arises, for what purpose does the animal require a 
peculiarly complicated substance like tr>ptophane? The natural sugges¬ 
tion seems to be that the tryptophane grouping is required for the building 
up of animal proteins. If has also been suggested that such substances are 
required for the formation of hormones, the active principles of the internal 
secretions the iiiJportance of which in the animal economy has received 
such ample demonstration in recent years. The importance of even mere 
traces of various substances in the animal economy is another quite recent 
conception. Thus it has been shown, both in Cambridge and in America, 
that young animals fail to grow on a diet of careiully punBed casein, starch, 
fat, and ash, although they will remain alive for long periods, In animals 
on such a diet, however, normal growth is at once started by the addition 
of a few drops of milk or meat juice, or a trace of yeast, or other fresh 
animal or vegetable matter. The amount added is far too small to affect 
the actual nutritive value of the diet. Its effect can only be due to the 
presence of a trace of some substance which acts, so to speak, as 
the hormone of growth. The search for such a substance is now being 
actively proseented. Its discovery will be of the greatest scientific and 
practical interest. 

Evidently new ideas are not lacking amongst those who are engaged in 
investigating the *. role of* the proteins and their splitting products in the 
animal econotny. But of more immediate practical interest is the question 
of the amount of protein required by animals under various conditions. It 
is obviously impossible to fix this amount with any great accuracy^ since pVo- 
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teins differ so widely in compositiDn, but from ni.iny experiments, in which a 
nitrogen balance between the ingesta and the excreta was made, it appears 
that oxen remain in nitrogenous equilibrium on a ration containing about 
one pound of protein per 1.000 1b. live-weii»ht per day. All tne British 
experiments of a more practical nature have been recalculated on a 
systematic basis by Ingle, and tabulated in the Journal of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society. From them it appears that increase of protein in the 
ration, beyond somewhere between one ana a half and two pounds per 
1,000 lb. live-weight per day of digestible protein ceases to have any direct 
influence on increase in live-weight. 

We may fairly conclude, then, that about two pounds’of proteins per 
1,000 lo. live-weight per day is sulHcient for a fattening ox. This amount is 
repeatedly exceeded in most of the districts where beef production is a staple 
industry, the idea being to produce farmyard manure rich in nitrogen. The 
economy of this method of augmenting the fertility of the land is very doubt¬ 
ful, The questiou is one of those (or the solution of which a combination 
of accurate experiment and modern accountancy is required. Protein is the 
most expensive constituent of an animal’s dietary. If the scientific investi¬ 
gator, from a study of the quantitative composition of the proteins of the 
common farm foods, and the economist, from careful dissection of farm 
accounts, can fix an authoritative standard for the ainoniits of protein required 
per 1,000 lbs. live-weight per day for various types of animals, a great step 
will have been made towards making mutton and beef production profitable 
apart from corn-growing. 

For many years it has been recognised that an animal requires not only 
so much protein per day, but a certain quota of energy, and many attempts 
have been made to express this fact in intelligible terms. Most of them 
have taken as basis the expression of the \alue ot all the constituents of the 
diet in terms of starch, the sum ol all the values being called the starch 
equivalent. This term is used by various wi iters in su many ditrerent senses 
that confusion has often arisen, and this has militated against its general 
acceptance. Perhaps the most usual sense in which the term is used is that 
in which it means the sum of the digestible protein multiplied by a factor 
(usually 94) plus the digestible fat multiplied by a factor (usnaily 2‘i), 
plus that digestible carbonydraies. This, however, gives misleading 
values which are too high in concentrated foods and too low in 
bulky foods, the discrepancy being lo the larger proportion of the 
energy of the bulky foods which is .used up in the .much greater work of 
digestion which they require, Kellner and his school has devised a method 
which measures the starch equivalent by experiment, a much more satisfac¬ 
tory and practical method than any system which depends purely on calcu¬ 
lation. 

An animal or a number of animals are kept on a maintenance diet so 
that their weight remains constant. To this diet is added a known weight 
of starch, and the increase in weight observed. The animal or animals are 
then placed again on the same maintenance diet for some time, and then a 
known weight of the food to be tested is added, and the increase in weight 
again observed. The data thus obtained indicate that so many pounds of 
starch produce as much increase in live-weight as so many pounds of the 
food under experiment, fro.n which it is easy to calculate how many pounds 
must increase in live-weight as 100 lb. of the food under experiment. The 
starch equivalent thus found expresses an experimentally determined 
fact which is of immediate practical value in arranging a dietary. 
Its value, bP'yever, depending on tl^e ^cjcuracy \Yitl> which it has 
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been determined, Kellner and his colleagues have thus determined the 
starch equivalents of all the commonly used foods. Their values for con¬ 
centrated foods, and other foods commonly used in Germany have been 
determined with considerable accuracy, and with the method which has also 
been devised for defining the relation between the experimentally determined 
equivalent and the equivalent calculated from the analysis by means of a 
formula, they form by far the innst trustworthy basis for arranging a feed¬ 
ing ration including such kinds of foods. 

But roots, which form the staple of the diet of fattening animals in Great 
Britain, are not used on the same scale in Germany, and Kellner’s starch 
equivalents for roots have not been determined with sufficient accuracy or 
under suitable conditions to warrant their use for arranging diets under our 
conditions. 

, This, and the fact that the term starch equivalent is so widely mis¬ 
understood, is no doubt the reason why the Kellner equivalent has not been 
more generally accepted in Great Britain, An advance will be made in the 
practice of feeding as soon as the starch equivalent of roots has been 
accurately determined under onr conditions when the Kellner equivalents 
will no doubt come into general use, 

I have now reached the end of my survey. I recognise that it is very 
incomplete, and that I have been cotnpelled to neglect whole subjects in 
which important work has been done. I venture to hope, howevar, that my 
words have not been altogether unprofitable. It is somewhat difficult to 
summarise what is in itself really nothing but a summary. Perhaps, 
however, I may be allowed to point out once more what appears to me to 
be the moral of the last twenty years of work in agricultural science. 

The many practical field and feeding tests carried out all over the 
country have demonstrated several very striking results; but, if they are to 
be continued with profit, more trouble* must be taken to insure accuracy. 
Farmers are ready to listen. It behoves us more than ever to found what 
wc tell them on accurate results. 

Besides such practical trials, however, much has been done in the way 
of individual scientific work. The results thus obtained, as, for instance, 
Russell and Hutchinson’s partial sterilisation of soils, Hiffen’s new wheats, 
and Beaveii’s purp Archer barley, are of practical value to the farmer as 
immediate as the most practical field trials, and of far wider application. 
— Nature, 


CEYLON. 

UuDiJEK Exports. 

The following statistics of the exports of rubber of domestic production 
from Ceylon during the month of July, and the seven months tMided July, 
1912 and 1913, have been extracted from official returns issued by the 
Ceylon Government:— 


To 

July 

July 

Jan.July 

Jan.-July 


1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

United Kingdom 

... 750,930 

1,274,318 

3,943,655 

6,468,257 

United States 

... 274,700 

515,393 

2,042,505 

3,723,904 

Other countries 

... 159,228 

326,140 

975,C49 

2,350,546 


Total exports of rubber of 

domestic production ... 1,18-1,858 2,115,851 6,951,802 12,542,707 

The Board of Trade Journal, 
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GORRE8PONDBNOE. 

The Laboui* Commieeion, 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronich^ 

^ Bangalore. 

Sir.—The correspondence under this head in your issue of 6th inst. is 
most interesting, and as you say, the more opinions we have ventilated the 
more easily will the Committee be able to grasp the situation as generally 
vlcwecPby planters, 

I must confess myself quite unable to understand Mr. Newcome’s 
objections. Why should the establishment of a Labour Commission (I like 
Mr. Hunt’s “ Bureau **) make it easier for Rubber and Tea Concerns to 
draw away his or any Coffee planters labour ? They are doing that to help 
him to keep his advanced labour, as the maistries and coolies advanced by 
him will be watched, refused a second advance by anyone who has joined 
the Bureau, and traced and hunted if they take the wrong Iroad. As to 
“ crimping,” Government has laid down that the cooly is a free agent and 
can only be secured for one season ; he is at perfect liberty to pay up and 
change his maistry or estate^for the next season ; and competition will see 
that he probably does, whether we have a Bureau or not. But I do not 
call that crimping—what I understand by crimping is the deliberate enticing 
away of an engaged man from his engagement by further advances or other 
means. I have had coolies enticed away to other districts, who owed my 
maistries large sums. I have written in vain to the crimper and the Mana¬ 
ger of the estate they were enticed to—and { believe that with a Labour 
Bureau those coolies would either not have been carried off, or they would 
have been so hunted that they would have possibly wished that they had not 
listened to the voice of the charmer. As things are, I can do nothing, I 
believe that the registration of coolies and the general check on their taking 
advances from two or more maistries will be warmly welcomed by the 
honest suppliers, who after all are in the majority. I cannot for the life 
of me see what encouragement,a Labour Commission can or will give to the 
enticement of labour from one place to another, just as I do not expect it to 
keep my coolie? with me if the attractions elsewhere are greater. The 
Labour Commission is an attempt to bring into some order the chaos now 
prevailing; it is likely to be a check on the rogue, and a help to the honest 
man. 

But we must be reasonable—the time is passed when gods and goddesses 
sprang to life fully grown and fully armed, and set the affairs of men straight 
at a word. We are planters, and we should understand that seed must be 
sown, jungle cleared, and much work put in before we gather crops. To 
paraphrase Mr. Mead, there is too much of 9d for 4rf. wanted—too many 
people seem to want immediate and heavy dividends for their investment in 
the Commission; they have forgotten what the late Chairman said when 
closing the last meeting of the U. P. A,—‘‘that it was gratifying to find 
delegates .....are ready to go back to their Associationsand ask them to 
make considerable sacrifices for our future welfare.” Future welfare is 
what our best minds are always impressing on us, the rank and file, 

Mr. Mann’s letter is most welcome, and to me most refreshing. I think 
we have all shrunk from pointing out what seemed so obvious, W appar¬ 
ently it was necessary, and he is to be congratulated on taking his courage 
in both h^nds and so clearly and reasonably teaching the A B C of the 
matter. As to those who do not lose in advances at present the amount 
that they are asked to contribute to the Labour Commission, let them read 
and digest what Mr. Richardson said at the Muudakayam Association 
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Meeting. We have to look to the future^ those of us who are not suffering 
now. Also, let them take note of what Mr. Dandison said at the Nilgiri 
Meeting anent the once-secure local labour. Let them not forget that ail 
things in this world change, and that unless we adapt ourselves to the 
changing conditions, we get left. We shall all probably be soon in Mr. 
Richardson’s Class III, and if we possess an organi^ration to secure to us 
more or less the labour we have found and advanced, we shall be in a 
better position (and one well worth Re. 1-4 an acre) than if we sit quaking 
with fear as to whether it has all gone off to other districts. M 

I do not expect wonders the first year, or even the second--^ut I do 
believe with Mr. Mann that the disciplining of the coolies will in time tend 
greatly to our advantage. 

I have already expressed the opinion that the Assistant Commissioners 
will probably be of most use to us, and suggested that their salaries be 
increased at the expense of the Head Commissioner and Mr. Hunt now 
recommends 6 instead of 3 Assistants, to be paid for similarly. We shall 
probably need 6; but I have thought over the matter (and more especially 
since reading Mr. Martin’s letter on direct recruiting) and now feel that if we 
could secure such experience as his the salary of the Head Commissioner 
would be well laid out—and I would rather^ pay a little more per acre to 
secure good assistants. This will probably not be a popular suggestion. 

Notwithstanding the fluctuating character of an income to be derived 
from a cess on crops, as suggested by Mr. Mead, I am inclined to think that 
this plan would be more popular than a hard and fast acreage tax. Immature 
areas would be unburdened—poor estates would pay less than good ones 
—the wind would be tempered to the fleecing of the lamb—and the expen¬ 
diture could be regulated to suit the average income of the Commission, 
much as we have to regulate our own, on incomes which fluctuate in the 
same way. It seems to me a very good suggestion. 

■ The trouble is that until the prospectus is cut and dried, many will not 
join ; and unless it is known who will join, it is next to impossible lo have a 
cut and dried plan. 

The matter is so important, that I would rather see it delayed and still 
further discussed than rushed through at the risk of half the community 
standing out, I reproduce a remark of Mr. Barnard in your issue of 
August 9th—“The truths in connection with the Labour Question are not 
yet commonplaces to Managers and Superintendents, and consequently 
they have not acquired the force of ‘ operative motives’.” Many absentee 
proprietors are against the Commission, for they are not in touch with labour 
problems and it is not given lo everyone to put things as he himself sees 
them, so perhaps these proprietors are not greatly helped in some instances 
by their representatives here. To such I would suggest a thorough perusal 
of your issue of December 6th, where Mr, Richardson, Mr. Mead, and Mr, 
Mann have said much that should be convincing. 

Yours faithfully, 

, C. Danvers, 


The Editor, 9th December, 1913, 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Sir,—Mr. Mead’s suggestion that the funds required for the Labour 
Commission should be raised on the crops actually harvested seems to be 
carrying the principle of brotherly love a “ leetle ” too far. Producers to 
assist potential competitors to become actual ones is more than most Boards 
will swallow, I should imagine. 
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It is ninepcnce for fourpence for the immature ones and no mistake* 

Yours faithfully, 

“A Potential Competitor,* 


The Editor, 9th December, 1913. 

The Planters' Chronicle^ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—In the “ Contents ** page of your issue No. 49 you remark 
“ In Ihe^etters published there is much food for thought.” I agree but 
regret to observe that a great deal of it is very indigestible. 

Yours faithfully, 

“ Dyspeptic.’* 


December 11th, 1913, Rob Roy, Kotagiri, Nilgiris. 

Toa Packing. 


The Editor, 

The Plantets' Chronicle. 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir,—In continuation of the correspondence between “One Inter¬ 
ested ” in the Planters' Chronicle of 15th ultimo and Mr. Groves reply of 
November 29th I enclose a pamphlet recently received from London which 
may be of interest, and will clearly show the most correct method of pack¬ 
ing a chest of Tea to avoid any loss in weight in London. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ernest S. Clarke. 


In order to fully benefit by the system of weighing now in vogue by 
the London Customs Authorities, the following hints will prove of value. 

The Customs now give the turn of the scale on the gross against the 
Importer, but on the Tare either for or against the Importer when it weighs 
under or over the half-pound. 

The Tare (that is the weight of the empty package, complete with lid, 
lead, hoop iron and nails, etc.) should weigh four ounces over the pound, 
whether the package be chest or half chest. 

The Gross weight of a package must in all cases weigh four ounces over 
the pound, whether the package be chest or half chest. 

Subjoined is an example of the correct method of packing a chest to 
contain 100 lbs. of Tea. 


Garden Weights. Customs Weights, London. 

Tare. Tea Net. Gross Weight. Gross Weight, Tare. Net, 

27 lbs. 4 oz. 100 lbs. 127 lbs. 4 oz. 127 lbs. 27 lbs. 100 lbs. 

From the above it will be seen that a margin of 4 oz. remains for any 
slight variations in weight of package during transit, and that no loss need 
result from the Customs Weighing under this system. 

It is most important that the weights of the Weighing Machine, used on 
the Estate, should be constantly checked, and for this purpose ^ set of test 
weights should be kept. A beam scale is to be preferred to a platform one, 
as the former is the more accurate. 

When a Superintendent, to equalize the tares of his package, adds 
pieces of lead or wood for that purpose, the material so added should be 
fixed inside the package, so as to prevent it falling out when the package is 
opened in London. 

: A Superintendent may “tare** and pack his teas with the greatest care, 
but if he afterwards permits his carpenter to plane away from the top of the 
package before nailing down, all his careful work may be wasted. 
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Contaiits* 

We wish all our readers a Merry Christmas and a Prosperous New 
Year and trust that Nineteen Fourteen will bring continued and increasing 
prosperity to all those engaged in those industries that go to form this 
Association. 

The Scientific O.'ficer contributes an interesting paper dealing with the 
mixing of Fertilisers and includes some valuable remarks from Mr. Birnie,! 
the Agricultural Officer of the Potash Syndicate. 

A short report of the Proceedings *of the Wyaaad Pla,nters* Associ¬ 
ation is printed. . 

k very interesting article on the Prevention of Malaria is taken from 
the United Finpire,”- In these days when every individiial labourer is an 
asset, it is necessary to study their health. This is an article that should 
be closely read, and we regret that all of it cannot be published in this issue 
but hope to conclude it in next week's. 

The article on “ Legislation and Plant Sanitation " which we reproduce 
from the “India Rubber Journal” should receive due attention. The' 
necesMty of some forin of legislation throughout India h:is been recognised 
by this Association. What has been done in the Colonies and in America 
must be done here. The Pest Act which the (Jovernmeiit of India is 
introducing is to prevent the importation of diseased plants and seeds. We 
hope, that this is only a first step and that later we may hope to have 
certain areas that are effected by any known darhaging disease proclaimed 
arid ^oscribed. But to secure this desired object, concerted and continued^ 
effort will be retiuired. 

• Our Correspondence colu nus show only one letter but that is a 
very interesting one on “ Green Bug” from Mr. Cayley, who gives us the • 
benefit of his experience which is worth a ton of theory. ^ . 

. , ; . • 

"Wfi would again like to call the attention of our readers and Mt^uitrirs 
of the District Associations to the fiact that we have a surplus stock of 
discussion on the Labour Question printed separately for circulktioti hi 
England, 
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The Planting Expert returned to head-quarters on 15th December after 
itte^ding k Meeting of the^Board of Agriculture held at Coimbatore. This 
Chair'm'anr of the* U. P. A. SvI. and the Planting Member weme also present 
at the Meeting-and the opportunity was taken to discuss in an informal 
manher with those dxperts of the Indian and Madras Governments most 
directly ccyticerned the feasibility of introducing local legislation in the nature 
of a Pest Act, more especially to control the spread of Creep Bug ia Mysore 
andCoot^g. \fuch of the matter before the Board was of only indirect 
interest to the planting community, but the' discussion'upon subjects like 
Agdcolturai Education, Dairying and Fruit culture, which occupied a con¬ 
siderable amount of the time are of general interest to all concerned with 
Agriculture in India. The Proceedings of the Board will be published in 
due course and an account of the Meeting has appeared in some detail in 
the Press so that further space need not be devoted to it here. * 

From 15th October to 2nd December the Planting Expert was occupied 
with a tour of the West Coast extending from Calicut in the North to Quilon 
in the South and including the districts of Malabar, Mundakayani, Peermadc, 
and South Travanepre. Twenty-four separate estates were visited and 
three planters meetings attended and much valuable and interesting informa¬ 
tion collected. It is not proposed to publish any definite report upon this 
tour in the C/ironfc/e, but the more important problems will be discussed 
aud commented upon during the next few issues in this section. 

The Planting Expert does not expect to leave head-quarters again until 
the beginning of the New Year, and will devote his time until then to 
Correspondence and a certain amount of laboratory work. 

• Mixing of Fertilisers .—In connection with.the deinohstration of how 
to mix fertilisers on estates reported on page 532 of the present volume of 
the Planters' Chronicle, a correspondent wrote to point out that Slag . and 
Nitrolim both contain free lime, while Steamed Bone as treated in India and 
according to the analysis contains the same amount of Nitrogen as ordinary 
ground Bone and that consequently the mixture made at Pollibetta was con¬ 
trary to the rule that Lime should not be mixed with Nitrogenous fertilisers. 
It was pointed ont in reply that Steamed Bone is usually employed for its 
Phosphoric Acid content and the amount of Nitrogen in it is so small that 
the actual loss on mixing it with Lime is also small. The chief loss occurs 
^heo Lime, or lime containing fertilisers are mixed with artificials like 
Sjulphate of Ammonia or Nitrates. In the case of this demonstration an 
ideal mixture was not aimed at but rather a balanced fertiliser containing 
the most common materials used, the demonstration being of how to mix 
rather than of what to mix. It is difficult to get a perfect mixture and 
tbongh no doubt it would be better not to mix Steamed Bone with Lime 
srill it is a mixture* often made and the loss is so small as to be negligible. 
The matter was referred to Mr. R. Birnie, the Agricultural Officer of the. 
Potash Syndicate, who was kind enough to give the mixing demonstration 
referred to and Mr. Birnic has written the following letter which will pcoyb 
of' great interest and value to all planters concerued with mixing 
manures* 

. “TheSteamed Boue Meal on tlVe Indian market is of two different” 
‘^Jcj[ndsi viz :^(a) Steamed Bone Meal properly so called, a dusty, whitish ” 
“niaUrial in the manufacture of which the bones have actually been” 
“^teamed, i^ud (0) a greyish brown material of a more or less grauular ” 
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’’ nature derived from bones which have been long exposed to the sun and '* 

“ which as a consecjuence are dry and somewhat brittle. These bones are ” 
’’often not steamed atjill, but merely pulverised and sold as ‘ Steamed^’* 

” Bone Meal, because the Phosphoric Acid contained in them is rouob 
” more readily available than that contained* in the Bone Meal derived *« 

“ from the disintegration of fresh raw bones. The second variety contains ” 

“ more Nitrogen than the former, some I think speaking from memory/** 

“ Though, according to theory, one should not mix a free-Ume-beariog ** 

’* fertiliser with Steamed lione lest th3 Nitrogen of the latter be lost, yjctf*' * 
owing to the slowness of the resulting chemical action, and its limited *’; 

” extent, in actual practice the mixture U found to be quite a good qdp it ** 

“ made dry and the minure incorporated with the soil soon after , 

made. Indeed, if kept dry, the first mentioned variety will keep in.*’ 

“ the mixture without loss for some time. The latter variety, however/’ 
should probably be similarly incorporated with the soil sooner after 
“ mixing. When well mixed with the soil any resulting chemical *’ 

“ action of this mixture is so very gentle that the products of inaoudal *’ 

“ value are retained by tne soil instead of being partly diffirsed into the** 

“ atmosphere. Hence the reason of this mixture being quite frequently ” 

“ used; a contravention of the broad rule of not using a free-lime-beariog** 

“ manure along with Nitrogenous ones, a rule, however, which in its aotuar* * 
“ application contains several permissible exceptions.** 

Superphosphates in mixtures .—A similar enquiry has been made 
recently by a correspondent as to the advisability of m xing Lime with 
Superphosphates. The chief advantage possessed by Superphosphate over 
other forms of phosphatic fertilisers lies in the fact that the Phosphoric 
Acid it contains is in a soluble form and thus is more evenly distributed 
through the Soil, and brought more easily within the range of the roots of 
the crop. The Phosphoric Acid in Hones and rock phosphates from which 
superphosphate is made exists in an insoluble form as tricalcic phosphate, 
and if the Superphosphate is mixed with oiher manures containing calcium 
carbonate, or oxide, tricalcic phosphate may be reformed. Oxide of Iron 
and Alumina produce the sacr.e effect The ch mged, or ’retrograded’ 
phosphate resulting from such admixtures is insoluble in water, but aolu-^ 
ble in Citric Acid, and hence the term * Citrate soluble phosphate * often 
applied. Considerable difierence of opinion exists as to the agricultural 
vi.lue of these citrate soluble phosphates; some agricultural chemists regard 
them as being of equal value to the soluble phosphates, while others consider 
them as only equal in value to the insoluble tricalcic ph )sphates. As the 
dififusive power of the phosphoric acid present has been destroyed the latter 
valuation appears to be the more reasonable. In mixing Superphosphate 
with other manhres theie is a danger that this retrogression may take place 
and the soluble nature of the phosphoric acid, for which an increased price 
is naturally paid, destroyed. Experiments have shown that in the case of ur 
mixture of Superphosphate and Bone Meal retrogression is small and 
proceeds only slowly, and Hone Meal is the best form in which to use tri* 
cdlcic phosphate for mixing with Superphosphate. 2n a mixture of Super* 
phosphate and Basic Slag, on the other hand, the liino and the oxides of Iron 
in the latter produce rapid retrogression and this mixture should never 
be made, while a mixture of Superphosphate and Slaked Lime is still wojese. 
A mixture of Superphosphate and Kainut may safely be made, retrogression, 
in this case being due to the presence of Magnesium Salts, but the amqdnt. 
is small and the action slow. 


R. D. A. 
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^ DISTRICT PLANTERS^ Af 8OCl«TI0H. 

' ^ Wynaad Pldlntera* Association. 

*• Proceedings of a General Meeting held at the Meppadi Cluh^ 
on December 3rd^ 1913. 

Present. —Mews. Gillatt, Macleod, Powell, West and C. E. Abbott 
(Honorary Secretary). V7sf/ors:^Messrs. Blackham and 
Simpson. 

, Mji. A\(est in the chair. 

- 1872. Proceedings of last Meeting were confirmed 

•'1873. Attesting Contracts in Mysore^ —Read letter fr«m Honorary 
Secretary to the Resident in Mysore forwarded through Secretary U.P.A.S.l. 
No reply has been received.* 

1874. School of Tropical Medicine, —Read U. P. A. S. I, circular 
23/13 saying that^as the Government intend to establish a Pathological. 
Insumte at Madras in which extensive facilities will be afforded for teaching 
Tropical Medicine and for the conduct of Research work connected with 
Tropical Diseases, it will not contribute to the London School, nor address 
the Government of India on the the subject. 

♦ 1875. Proposed Labour Rules, —Resolved, that this Meeting thanks 

thre'' Committee for the trouble it has taken in drawing out the rule^ 
which. have been circulated to Members of the Association; but is o£ 
opinion that it is undesirable under present circumstances to agree to 
them. As this resolution will come up for. confirmation at the next 
Meeting', it can, if so wished, be further discussed then. 

.•J876. Postal Delays, —Read letter from Mr. G. R. C. Paiker. The 
Honorary Secretary was requested to wiite to him. , 

1877- Non-Execution of Warrants,—'Res.d details of Mr. West’s 
cases. These were ordered to be printed in full, and will be ocnt to Mem- 
b.5fa separatel}*. 

1878, ’ Planting Cinchona to supply Qoverntnent with bark, —Read 
circular ftom U. P. A. S. I. ; also several replies' received by Honorary 
Secretary. This Meeting is strongly of opinion that nobody would plant 
Cinchona in Wynaad to supply Government with bark at the suggested 
price 7/8d per unit of quinine. 

1879'. Weights and Measures,—this Associatbrii ha^ 
informed' the Honorary Secretary that he desires to give e\idence before 
the Commission, 'But it is hoped that the U. P. A. S. I. * will appoint 
witnesses to represent it, 

A,vote of thanks to the oh.air terminated the Proceedings. 

(Signe4) ALISTER WEST, 

Chairmsm, 

( „ ) C. E. ABBOTT, 

ffonorary Secretary. 
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THE PREVEKTION OF MALARIA: 

ITS RELATIONSHIP TO AaRIGULTURB. 

By Malcolm Watson, m.d., D. P. H. Klang, f.m.s. 

When our Chairman’s great discovery, that the mosquito carried 
malaria, was announced,' its far-reaching importance was instantly recog¬ 
nised by all countries with tropical possessions, and also by those in 
temperate climates where malaria existed. Our own Government in con¬ 
junction with the Royal Society at once sent a Commission to India .and 
Africa. The German Government sent the great Koch to the Hast Indies, 
and tropical research entered a new path hitherto almost completely 
neglected. 

It is not my purpose to-night to show how this line of research has 
resulted in a Series of discoveries relating to yellow fever, relapsing fever, 
sleeping sickness,- Malta fever, plague, &c., without parallel in the history of 
medicine ; 1 wish rather to confine myseif to malaria. Almost at once, two 
lines of attack on the disease de\eloped. The Germans, French, and 
Italians proposed to eradicate the disease by the use of quinine. Of this 1 
can only say, from extensive experience of the method, that in my opinion 
it cannot succeed. 

The other line of attack was that developed by our Chairman—an 
attack on the mosquito—and in 1902, he completely eradicated the disease 
from Ismalia by means of drainage. Almost at the same time, similar 
measures at Klang resulted in a degree of success which I must confess was 
as gratifying as it was beyond our expectations. These areas were, how¬ 
ever, small, and the cost was considerable. Further, they did not touch the 
great rural areas—the real home of malaria. How was the great outbreak 
which had swept from end to end of the Selangor Coast to be controlled ? 

Well, in studying this malaria, 1 found in a ceitain area there had been 
a steady rise from 1895 to 1899, and a fall from 1899 to 1902. The per¬ 
centage of malaria treated at the hospital of the area had.risen from 23 per 
cent, to 59 f>er cent., and then again fallen to 23 per cent. No one could 
account for either the rise or fall, but a study of ofhcial reports showed that 
the coustruction of a road paralhl to the sea had interfered with drainage, 
and that the inauguration of a drainage scheme had been followed by im¬ 
provement. This seemed a reasonable explanation, and I published an 
acconiR of the observation. 

At this time there was considerable malaria at the Klang end of the 
road on the estates, and the planters complained that they could not drain 
their estates on'account of the road. As a result of their representations, 
the Government voted $110,000 for the Kapar drainage scheme, which pro¬ 
vided for the drainage of 24,000 acres. From my point of view, this was 
an experiment on a large scale, and I did my best to profit by it. The first 
thing to be done was to get exact figures as to the amount of malaria pre¬ 
sent, and I accordingly made a series of blood examinations of children on 
the estates. A survey of the mosquitoes of the district was also made. To 
cut a long story short, it was fouiKl that malaria on the low alluvial coastal 
land was carried by a mosquito called Anopheles umbrosus, which breed 
in pools in the jungle; and that where the jungle was felled and the poote 
drained by open drainage, malaria completely disappeared,, as shown the 
health of the cooUes improving, the admission to hospitals, fallings* the 
parasites disappearing from the blood of the children, and the percentage of 
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children "With :enlarged spleens falling from 100 to 0. It was also shown 
that the percentage of children with enlarged spleens (called spleen-rate) 
^vas in direct proportions to the proximity of their houses to the breeding- 
place of the moscjuito—that is the jungle pool. 

So we evolved the simple rule—that to avoid malaria on the low 
coastland, we had only to house our coolies half a mile from the jungle. In 
some cases, we moved coolies away from jungle; in other cases, we removed 
the jungle from the coolies” houses. The results were absolutely certain. 
In fact, health could be guaranteed, as has been demonstrated on many 
estates. To show how invariably this rule worked out, I must give you two 
instances which at first were puzzling. An old established estate became 
unhealthy : within eighteen months its labour force had fallen from 600 to 
about 300; the daily sick in hospital rose from two or three to seventy to a 
hundred—=wlth -a similar iiiiinber of milder cases of fever ort the estate. 
The spleen-rate rose from three to fifty-eight. The death rate rose from 
ten to eighty. The labour force was so reduced that the rubber trees could 
not be tapped, and the manager was 30,000 lb. short of the estimate. I 
was quite at a loss to account for the outbreak. The manager assured me 
none of the coolie lines (or barracks) were within half a mile of the jungle, 
and I could find no breeding-place near to the lines within the estate*. 
Ultimately, I decided to walk over the whole estate, and round its bounda¬ 
ries. It was only then I found that the estate boundaries did not run, as I 
supposed, but bent so as to come close to two new lines which had been 
built eighteen months before. 

There had been a redistribution of coolies, so that all the coolies were 
mixed up, and then, at first, I was unable to locate the trouble. Needless to 
say, the new lines were abandoned, and within a short time improvement 
began, and there is e\ery prospect of a return to health. 

The spleen-rate dropped within eight months from 58 to 17 per cent. 
That outbreak cost the estate 10,000 sterling. In the other case, a divi- 
vion of an estate became healthy ; the spleen' rate dropped from 50 to 5. 
Yet jungle remained some sixteen chains away as before. I was nonplus¬ 
sed at first, but said to the manager : Something has happened to the 

jungle ; mosquitoes are not breeding in it.” Then he remembered that 
that very jungle had been drained by the neighbouring estate in connection 
with its water supply, but the trees had been left standing. 

Finally, thousands of acres have been opened on some estates with 
hardly a case of malaria, as the labour has always been kept at least half a 
mile’from the jungle face being opened. Now the importance of all this is 
that what was always regarded as the great stronghold of malaria, collapsed 
almost without a struggle. The low-lying clayland, with a high subsoil 
water, was supposed to be the home of malaria, yet, as I have shown, we 
l^ave the situation absolutely in our hands. 

Again, the victory was as complete as our wildest hopes had dreamed, 
But just as our victory had been complete in the low flat land, we were 
at first as . completely repulsed where we least expected it—namely, in the 
hill-land. VVe bad always been taught that it was desirable to live on a 
hill if we wished to avoid malaria. Yet in the Federated Malay States, 
this is just the thing not to do in 999 cases out of a 1,000, And the reason 
i.nthat malaria in the hill-land is carried by a mosquito which breeds in 
hill-streams, and cannot be abolished by open drainage. Its name is 
Anopheles maculatus 
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When convinced this was so, we decidea to pu^these streams under¬ 
ground for a jcectain distance round the habitations on the estates. 
exact distance is probably about half a mile—as we found it necessary to 
house coolies that distance from jungle breeding*places on flat land. 
But in the interests of economy, I consider each estate should begin with 
a smaller area and work outwards. Estates were at once forthcoming with 
the money; Seafield, Glenmaric,.and North Hummock were the pioneers. 

The result was a complete success on North Hummock, where the 
area to be done was smaU; while on the other two, there has been 
a distinct improvement in health, but not as complete as we wish or 
intend to get. 

Then the Government drained aniextensive area in the Federal Capital, 
the result of which was excellent. In the words of the Principal Medical 
Officer’s (Dr. Sansom) Annual Report:—“ The results were immediate and 

completely satisfied the most sanguine anticipation. It may safely be 

claimed that general infection is now non-existent within the drained area,” 
This drained area was that occupied by ihh highest Government officials in 
the land and reserved for them. No fault could be.found with their houses, 
food of the inhabitants or general sanitary arrangements. Yet malaria 
had been an absolute scourge, sparing not even the highest. 1 have said 
enough to show that we are now on sound lines in dealing with malaria on 
hill land. Many details remain to be worked out. but we have already had 
enough success to encourage us to press on with the work. 

So far, I have dealt only with dry cultivation ; now I want to turn your 
attention for a moment to the cultivation of rice. So long as people live in 
the East, rice will be required, and we cannot consider we have the victory 
until we can drive malaria from the rice field. 

When I came to the conclusion that .4. Macnlatus intended to stay in 
our hill streams and valleys, it occurred to me that we might drive it out by 
making the water unsuitable for its peculiar tastes. Koss had already sug¬ 
gested substituting one anophelc for another in Mauritius by starving out 
the harmful one. Some mosquitoes like clean water, like A, 

Others like it muddy, and there is a series between the two. Well, I heard 
that rice fields were healthy, and it occurred to me that the cultivation 
drove out A, ^^fdciilatus. It was of comparatively little consecpience if non- 
nialaria carrying mosciuitoes existed in the rice fields. 1 had no prejudice 
against any method which promised any help against malaria. I was even 
prepared to make the country a swamp if so we could get rid of the disease. 
So I investigated rice fields, and found 66,000 acres in Krian which weie 
healthy. Only 2*7 per cent, of 718 children had enlarged spleen. Hut on 
coming to a valley in the hills I found a high degree of infection. A, Macu- 
latus had been driven out, but other carriers had taken its place, so at the 
time I dropped this line of research. 

It is, however, now being pursued by Dr. Strickland, the Travelling 
Entomologist in the F. M. S., and I am confident we will win in the end. 
We have always subsoil irrigation to fall back on. 

Now I have showm that at least as regards dry cultivation we have estab¬ 
lished a working rule, if not a natural law, namely, that pool-breeding 
mosquitoes could be abolished by open drainage ; that stream breeders could 
not be so abolished but required sub-drainage ; that countries with no hill 
stream breeders would have no hill malaria, Was this true of the world ? 
For, if so, it would give men a clearer idea of how the problciii was iu be 
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dealt with, and offer very^high hopes of ultimate suecess. Turning to India 
first, I found a strong similarity Malaya, namely, the plains of Bengal 
healthy, and the Duars at the foot of the Himalayas vefy malarious. Now 
that we have got right names to our mosquitoes we know tha^ Maoulatns^ 
occurs in the Duars and in the jeypore hills in Madras. It may not be the 
sole carrier, as A, Christnphersi\ also a stream breeder, is a proved carrier. 
But the reports state that is the com'tnonest anopbele in the 

upper portion of the Duars and lower hills. And in Ceylon it is also to be 
found. 

Mr. Edwards of the British Museum kindly re-examined the Ceylon 
collection of insects and found it was present although misnamed. Severe 
malaria exists in the lower hills of Ceylon. Indeed for the whole country 
the spleen rale is 34 on over 92,000 children examined. Again A, Macula- 
tus exists ill Hong-Kong ; so we sec wherever it exists malaria is severe. 

Just across from the Malay Peninsula is Sumatra. In it the planters 
have established an excellent hospital system, and the death rate of the 
labour force does not usually exceed 10 per 1,000. I was naturally anxious 
to see this system, and Messrs. Harrisons and Crosiield kindly arranged for 
me to see an extensive area in North-east Sumatra. It is impossible to go 
into details, but I failed to find any evidence of malaria in the hills; and no 
trace of rl. in hill streams. Practically the only malaria was 

along the fringe of mangrove on the coast. The country is volcanic, and 
has excellent drainage. Whether .4. Macula tus is absent for geographical 
reasons, or for chemical reasons, I cannot definitely say, but the latter can¬ 
not be excluded. Sumatra must therefore be ranked as one of the healthiest 
countries of the tropical world—no small advantage. 

At Washington I could not find any specimen of 4. Maculatus in Dr., 
Clara Ludlow’s collection, which she kindly allowed me 40 examine, nor 
have I seen any report on the Phillippines which throws light on the distri¬ 
bution of malaria there.— United Hutpire. 

(To be Contiitucd,) 

The l^otash Industry, —This industry was on the whole satisfactory 
throughout 1912. The Potash Syndicate proved most useful in finding and 
opening up new markets for the ever-increasing output of potash ; of late 
important markets w'ere opened up in Kussi.a, Canada and the Argentine. 
The following table shows the increase in the potash sales since 1909 :— 

Marks, 

1909 ... ... 116,500,000 

1910 ... ... 146.500,000 

1911 ... ... 160.000,000 

1912 ... ... 177.000,000 

The majority of the potash companies have been able to pay enhanced 
dividends for the year 1911. This is ail the more surprising considering 
iluit the number of the companies has increased from 67 in 1911 to lo7 in 
1912,’^Diplomatic and Consular Report^, Germany, 

Coffee :—Honduras possesses magnificent lands for the growing of 
coffee, and these can be bought at reasonable prices. At present, however, 
little is being done in this line of. jL$;ricuUtire, as the lands suitable to its 
growth are, generally speaking, situated in the interior where transport 
difficulties render production unremunerative. There are, however, a few 
people planting on more or less large scales, anticipating the construction of 
failways.— Diplomatic and Consular Reports — Honduras* 
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LEGISLATION AND PLANT SANITATION. 

In a recent issue we remarked upon the attempts which have, in time*^ 
somewhat remote, been made to establish legislation in order to prevent the 
introduction of obnoxious weeds; pests, and diseases from foreign countries, 
and' to prevent the spread of diseases, pests, and weeds from one estate to 
another in particular territories. We again approach this subject from the 
standpoint of plantation rubber growers. Legislation has long been in force 
to prevent the introduction of the pests and diseases we have mentioned, 
from one country to another. In certain countries the importation of certain 
plants is entirely prohibited; in others, plants are only admitted with a 
definite certificate as to freedom from disease, in other cases, consignments 
of plants are, on their arrival in the colonies, subjected to fhmigation or other 
treatment, in order to destroy pests and diseases. 

To bring the matter nearer home, we might remind onr readers that the 
importation of potatoes attacked by wart disease is prohibited in Ireland, 
gooseberry and currant bushes and potatoes in Jersey, and vines in Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, Germany, Holland, Italy, Russia, Switzerland. 
Turkey, Algeria, Mauritius, Tunis and Chile. In Malta, a preference 
is shown, for we find the importation of vines is prohibited, except they come 
from the United Kingdom, and potatoes except they come from Ireland. In 
Ceylon, Uganda, Grenada, and Dominica, etc., all plants may be admitted, 
hut fumigation ceitificate from the authority at the port of shipment is neces- 
.sary. On the other hand, we find that some countries have simply taken pow¬ 
ers to prevent the introduction of insect fungus and other pests; whilst some 
countries—Newfoudland in particular—admit all plants, though even there 
the Governor-in-Council is empowered by the Potatoe Canker Act of 1910 
to make regulations to control the importation of potatoes. Incidentally, 
we may mention that Canada prohibits the importation of potatoes from 
Newfoundland. 

Importation to Ceylon and Straits Settlements. 

As we have previously remarked, all plants may be admitted into Ceylon, 
subject to being fumigated on landing. The particulars specify that living 
plants, tubers, roots, and certain fruit trees shall be treated witi* hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas, or such other treatment as may by deemed necessary by 
the Government zymologist. Hut wardian cases and other securely closed 
packages of plants, addressed to the Botanic Gardens, may be forw^arded 
direct to that centre, and fumigated on their arrival. 

So far, however, these regulations only prevent the introduction of insect 
pest, they do not prevent the introduction of fungi or obnoxious weeds. 
It may be that there has been some more recent legislation with regard to 
Ceylon, which has had under consideration the fungi and weeds referred to. 
In the Straits Settlements the Governor is empowered to make laws prohibit¬ 
ing or regulating the landing in the colonies of trees^ plants, etc., all of w'hich 
refer to tropical products. 

Legislation for Estates only. 

It seems so reasonable to enforce legislation with regard to the introduc¬ 
tion of plants in. the various colonies, that the point hardly commands fur¬ 
ther discussion. It does, however, lead us to a consideration of possible 
iegislfttion for estates themselves. We are all, aware that diseases, pests, 
and we^s are to be found in every colony, but certain estates are prticti- 
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cally free from weeds, others have the pests and diseases well in hand, 
whilst many, especially those owned by natives, are sometimes alloived to 
become a perfect seed bed for weeds and various injurious insects an^ 
fungi. 

Many planters are at the present time taking every possible step to 
prevent the spread of root, stem, and fruit disease of Hevea brasi- 
lensis. Some companies have gone to a very large expenditure in 
fighting Fomes on the roots, and bark canker on the stem. The life 
histories of most of the harmful fungi and insects are moderately well 
known, and specific instructions are available for every planter who wishes 
to keep the undesirable organisms down to the minimum. These introduc¬ 
tions have in part or wholly been adopted on the estates, and improved upon 
from time to time so that there is no real excuse, so far as known diseases 
and pests are concerned, for any planter who claims to be ilp-to-date. 
Unfortunately there are many planters to be found who have either not 
got the means in the form or cash or labour to fight these pests, or they 
are unwilling to do so. It does not on the-face of it, seem right that the 
labour and money used by-to-date planters should be wasted through lack 
of attention of his neighbour; hence the question arises as to whether 
legislation of some kind or another could be framed which would compel 
every planter to attend to diseases and pests. 

Compensation and Right of Inspfxtion. 

The subject is by no means a small one. It opens up first the question 
of right of entry for any duly appointed inspector. It also raises the serious 
question of compensation when an inspector does the work for an estate 
under compulsion, or when he actually destroys a number of plants which 
are assessed at fome particular value by the owner. The subject was 
once well discussed in connection with cocoa canker in Ceylon, but very 
little headway seems to have been made with the diseases of that particular 
plant- Nevertheless, we cannot see that there is any injustice in legislation 
of the kind we suggest. Certainly no one would deny that one village, may 
suffer from the neglect of an adjacent village, and no one would be permitted 
to endager the health of other animals without some check. If it is reason- 
nablo to enforce legislation with respect to animals either human or otherwise, 
it is surely equally logical to suggest somewhat similar measures to deal with 
plants. 

We are endeavouring to get details of legislation which has been 
outlined to deal with pests and diseases in o»her countries. We feel that 
while we know how to treat known diseases there may quite conceivably 
come a time when diseases of a far more dangerous character may arise. If 
there is then no combination among planters the result may be disastrous. 
In any case we can see no harm resulting from ventilating this subject at 
thf present juncture. 

What is done in Canada, 

We need not go very far to learn something of the methods adopted by 
other countries. The Department of Customs, Canada, issued in J uly of 
last year particulars of the regulations which are in force. In Canada 
plants, must be fumigated on their arrival, except the Minister of Agriculture 
allows them to pass through exempt. If on inspection nursery stock is 
found to be infested with specified insects, pests, or diseases, it is destroyed 
to the extent deemed necessary by the inspector and in his presence. Fur¬ 
thermore, any inspector entering any land,or property where he has reason 
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to believe certain pests or diseases are present, has the power to give 
instructionf for the treatment or destruction of any affected plant. These 
instructions have to be carried out by the owner of tjie affected vegetation, 
and continued until the inspector is satisfied that the pests and diseases have 
been exterminated. Compensation not exceeding two-thirds of the value as 
assessed by the inspector of the plants destroyed under his instructions 
may be granted by the Government. Furthermore, in Canada it is illegal 
to sell or offer for sale any plants affected with specified insects, pest 
or diseases.' We know of no such legislation in the Middle East. 

It is probable that any legislation which might hereafter be put forward 
for application in the tropics would deal only with specific pests and 
diseases of a character more dangerous than those now existing. We think 
it is well worth considering whether the legislative councils in the various 
colonies in the Middle East have the Power to put into force legislation for 
use on estates only. We shall return to this subject in a later issue. The 
India-Rubber Journal. 

Mr. T. Southwell, Deputy Director of Bengal Fisheries, being impressed 
with the commercial possibilities of the local fishing industry, has decided to 
give a lecture on the subject, and the Chamber ot Commerce has issued a 
circular with the idea of getting together an audience of the kind 
to whom such an address in likely to make a direct appeal. The sort of. 
people Mr. Southwell wishes to talk to are those who “ could be induced, as 
a result of the lecture, to consider the feasibility of investing money in the 
project.” There is not a great deal of capital available for investment at the 
moment, but the fishing industry, as a potential source of dividends, is un¬ 
doubtedly worth considering. 

As a matter of fact, an attempt to exploit the Bengal fisheries was made 
fifteen or twenty years ago, a local firm being the managing agents of the 
enterprise, while the name of the concern was the Bengal Fisheries Co., Ld. 
One of the chief promoters was Capt. J. H, Row. There was much dis¬ 
appointment because this business failed. Capt. Row wrote to us in 1897: 

The experimental working of the Bengal fisheries was a success; it was at 
my own expense I printed and circulated the result of the work done 
to the 74 gentlemen who subscribed; and also pointed out at the time 
that ;£*100,000 per annum c6uld be derived (from the fisheries) in the Bay of 
Bengal alone, and I am in a position now to show that from 20 per cent, to 
40 per cent, of this will be clean profit to any company with sufficient capital 
to work it.” Alas and alack, this company did not succeed. The fish were 
good but difficulties attended their successful marketing. It does not 
follow that the failure need be repeated, but the incident illustrates the need 
for caution. 

Sir Frederick Nicholson, in a pamphlet published in 1907, drew 
attention to the remarkable success of the fishing industry in Japan owing 
to the energy and intelligence of both Government and people, their close 
co-operation, the recognition of the importance of education, primary and 
industrial, and a number of other factors. In India the circumstances are 
not the same. “ In India we have an industry eiiually primitive with that 
of the Japanese before 1857, a fishing population less nnmerous, less hardy, 
less adventurous, less adaptive, and more readily content with that which 
is; infinitely suspicious of Government interference yet almost incapable 
of initiative or of serious new departures without such intervention.” ' No 
doubt, when- he lectures, Mr. Southwell will tell us to what extent, if any, 
these unfavourable conditions have been modified.— Capital. 
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The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Bangalor* 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Danvers wrote some 
Shevaroys have suifered comparatively slight damage from green bug. 
i& that the case ? \ ^ 

Mr Fletcher saw a small part of one distHct-aLK- uniform elevation of 
over 4,000 feet and estates of an age of 25 years and over and deduced 
from them that little damage was done. ^ 

The owners of these estates are no doubt in a position to say that 
though they have lost a good percentage of crop each year from bug, no 
permanent damage has been done except to bored tiees and young clearings. 

Below 4,000 feet considerable damage has been done "by bug, patches 
and in some cases acreages being practically wiped out. Except in the 
case of young coffee, the chief cause on these hills of permanent damage by 
bug is and has been borer. A good healthy tree shakes off bug and except 
for a temporary loss of crop is none the worse, but a bored tree fares 


badly 

Bored trees, unless badly injured, are commonly left on the Shevaroys 
and they recover and gi\ e good crops in a way they do not seem to do in 
Mysore, but they are only outwardly strong, and an attack of bug shows up 
their constitutional weakness. 

If an examination was made of all the estates in the Shevaroys, it 
could be shown that, though brushing and spraying are very desirable and 
necessary, they are largely a waste of time and money unless borer is 
taken in hand too. 1 have seen an estate on these bills so bad with bug 
that it looked moribund, but a year after it had completely recovered, due 
in my opinion to its not being bored. 

It may very likely be disputed that green bug and borer are a 
a fatal combination and they may not be everywhere, but they most cer¬ 
tainly are in many cases. To give instance, let me mention 3 of the blocks 
on an estate here. 

No. I, 30 acres, planted in 1898, and bored throughout before the 
shade grew up. The borer had apparently done no permanent damage 
but the whole block died out in one season from green bug in spite of, 
brushing. 


No. 21, 60 acres planted in 1903 and 1904. This bad shade planted 
with the coffee and Ijorer removed annnaly and hae hardly suffered from 
bug at all- 

No. Ill, 25 acres planted in 1907. This, when 3.years old, was killed 
out by bug in a few weeks, but was not bored. In thi^ case mealy bug. 
which was very virulent here one year and h^s hardly been seen before or 
since, was nriainly responsible. Number three is only mentioned as showing 
how young coffee may suffer from bug in spite of precautions, but it is a 
fairly plausible deduction that, if No. I had not been bored, it would have 
weathered the storm as block II has. 


Yours faithfully, 

B. Caylby. 
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